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PEEF ACE  . 


When,  some  few  years  ago,  it  became  necessary  to  revise 
the  English  Edition  of  the  late  Prof.  Prantl's  Lehrhuch  der 
Botanik^  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  requirements  of  English 
students  would  be  more  satisfactorily  met  if  the  scope  of  the 
work  were  so  extended  that,  whilst  retaining  all  that  has 
made  it  of  value  to  beginners,  it  might  be  more  useful  to 
those  engaged  in  the  advanced  study  of  the  science.  "With 
this  object  in  view,  the  number  of  pages  has  been  doubled 
by  additions  to  all  four  parts  of  the  book,  but  more  especially 
to  Part  III.  dealing  with  th.e  Classification  of  Plants. 

Though,  the  form  of  Prof.  Prantl's  book  is  still  retained, 
and  here  and  there  paragraphs  from  the  English  edition 
have  been  inserted,  the  present  is  essentially  a  new  and 
distinct  work  for  which  I  alone  am  responsible,  and,  con- 
sequently, on  the  title-page  of  which  my  name  alone 
appears. 

I  would  most  gratefully  acknowledge  the  assistance 
which  I  have  received  from  my  friend  Dr.  D.  H.  Scott, 
F.R.S.,  Honorary  Keeper  of  the  Jodrell  Laboratory,  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  who  has  kindly  read  the  proofs,  and  has 
furnished  me  with  many  valuable  suggestions  and  criti- 
cisms. The  usefulness  of  the  book  is  enhanced  by  the 
incorporation  of  a  number  of  additional  illustrations :  most 
of  these  are  placed  at  my  disposal  by  the  publishers,  from 
their  English  edition  of  Prof.  Strasburger's  Practical  Bota7iy; 
a  few  are  taken  from  various  other  sources  which  are  duly 
acknowledged. 
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MORPHOLOGY. 

Introductory.  The  province  of  morphology  is  the  study  of 
the  form  of  the  body  of  plants,  including  the  development  of  the 
body,  the  segmentation  of  the  body  into  members,  and  the  form 
and  mutual  relations  of  the  members,  as  also  the  intimate  struc- 
ture (Anatomy  and  Histology)  of  the  body  and  its  members  in 
so  far  as  structure  throws  light  upon  the  morphology  of  any  part 
of  the  body.  It  is  an  essentially  comparative  study  :  it  classifies 
into  categories  the  members  of  a  plant,  or  those  of  various  plants, 
according  to  their  morphological  nature,  that  is,  according  to  the 
mode  and  relations  of  their  development.  Each  category  consists 
of  homologous  members ;  of  members,  that  is,  which  essentially 
agree  in  the  mode  and  relations  of  their  development ;  or,  in 
other  words,  which  are  more  or  less  nearly  equivalent  morphologi- 
cally, because  they  are  of  common  descent. 

There  are  various  degrees  of  Homology,  that  is,  of  morphological  relationship. 
— General  homology  exists  between  homologous  members  when  the  one  is  not 
the  precise  equivalent  of  the  other ;  for  instance,  the  sporogonium  of  a  Moss 
is  generally  homologous  with  a  Fern-plant ;  and  again,  the  sporangium  of  Lyco- 
podinm,  being  borne  singly  on  a  sporophyll,  is  generally  homologous  with  all 
the  sporangia,  collectively,  borne  on  a  sporophyll  of  an  Osmunda.  Special 
homology  exists  between  two  homologous  members  when  the  one  is  the  precise 
equivalent  of  the  other.  When  this  is  true  in  detail,  the  special  homology  is 
said  to  be  complete :  for  instance,  the  foliage-leaves,  the  perianth-leaves,  and  the 
sporophylls  of  a  Phanerogam  are  all  specially  homologous,  they  all  belong  to 
the  one  category,  leaves  ;  but  complete  special  homology  can  only  exist  between 
the  members  of  each  sub-division  of  the  category,  between  foliage-leaf  and 
foliage-leaf,  perianth-leaf  and  perianth-leaf,  and  so  on.  The  special  homology 
is  incomplete  when  the  members  compared  present  differences  in  detail ;  thus 
between  foliage-leaves,  perianth-leaves,  and  sporophylls  there  exists  incomplete 
special  homology ;  or  again,  the  sporangia  of  eusporangiate  plants  are  incom- 
pletely homologous  with  those  of  leptosporangiate  plants.  Members  may  have 
both  their  general  and  their  special  homologies ;  thus  whilst  the  sporangium 
of  a  Lycopodium  is  generally  homologous  with  all  the  sporangia  on  the 
sporophyll  of  an  Osmunda,  it  is  specially  homologous  with  each  individual 
sporangium.   Homologous  members  are  termed  the  hpmologues  of  eacb  other. 

Morphology  does  not,  however,  include  the  consideration  of  the 
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functions  of  tlie  various  members  of  the  body,  except  in  so  far 
as  the  form  or  other  morphological  characters  of  any  member  may 
be  affected  by  special  adaptation  to  the  performance  of  some 
particular  function. 

For  instance,  foliage-leaves  and  sporophylls  are  specially  homologous;  but 
their  special  homology  is  incomplete  on  account  of  the  differences  in  form,  due 
to  special  adaptation  to  their  functions,  which  they  respectively  present.  In 
this  case  essentially  similar  members  come  to  differ  widely  : — in  other  cases, 
essentially  dissimilar  members  come  to  resemble  each  other.  For  instance, 
tendrils  are  climbing-organs,  and  are  all  much  alike ;  but  they  may  be  of  very 
different  morphological  value  ;  either  modified  branches,  or  leaves,  or  parts  of 
leaves;  Tendrils,  therefore,  are  not  all  homologous  ;  but  they  are  all  analogou«, 
that  is,  whatever  their  morphological  value  may  be,  they  are  modified  in  the 
same  direction  for  the  performance  of  the  same  function.  Similarly  the 
flattened  stem-segments  of  Opuntia,  and  the  phylloclades  of  Ruscus,  are  the 
analogues  of  foliage-leaves ;  and  again,  the  subterranean  shoots  of  Psilotum 
and  the  submerged  leaves  of  Salvinia,  beiug  absorbent  organs,  are  the  analo- 
gues of  roots  and  of  each  other. 

From  the  purely  morphological  standpoint  of  development  and 
mutual  relation,  the  various  parts  of  a  plant  are  regarded  as 
members  of  the  body  ;  whilst  from  the  physiological  standpoint 
of  function,  they  are  considered  as  organs  of  the  body,  each  being 
specially  adapted  for  the  performance  of  some  particular  kind  of 
work.  The  more  clearly  the  members  of  the  body  are  marked  off 
from  each  other,  and  the  greater  the  variety  of  them,  the  higher 
is  the  degree  of  morphological  differentiation  which  the  body  pre- 
sents; similarly,  the  more  special  the  adaptation  of  the  organs, 
and  the  greater  the  variety  of  them,  the  more  complete  is  the 
physiological  differentiation,  or  the  division  of  the  pliysiological 
labour,  of  the  body. 

A  remarkable  fact  in  the  general  morphology  of  plants,  is  that 
they  are  more  or  less  poliimorphic :  that  is  to  say,  a  plant  assumes, 
as  a  rule,  at  least  two  different  forms  in  the  course  of  its  life- 
history.  Most  commonly  it  presents  but  two  forms  which,  Avhile 
they  may  differ  more  or  less  widely  in  form  and  structure,  differ 
essentially  in  that  the  one,  termed  the  sporophyte,  bears  asexual 
reproductive  organs  which  produce  certain  asexual  reproductive 
cells,  termed  spores,  each  of  which  is  capable  by  itself  of  giving 
rise  to  a  new  organism  ;  whilst  the  other,  the  gametophyte,  beai-s 
sexual  reproductive  organs,  which,  as  a  rule,  produce  sexual  repro- 
ductive cells,  termed  gametes,  which,  though  each  is  by  itself  in- 
capable of  giving  rise  to  a  new  organism,  yet  by  their  fusion  in 
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pairs  form  cells,  of  the  nature  of  spores,  from  each  of  which  a 
new  organism  can  be  developed.  These  two  forms  alternate  more 
or  less  regularly  in  different  plants,  the  asexually-produced 
spores  of  the  sporopliyte  giving  rise  to  gametophytes,  the  sexually- 
produced  spores  of  the  gametophyte  giving  rise  to  sporophytes. 
Such  a  plant  is  dimoiyMc,  and  its  life-history  presents  an  alter- 
naiion  of  generations,  that  is,  an  alternation  of  a  sexual  with  an 
asexual  form. 

A  typical  instance  of  such  alternation  of  generations  is  afforded  by  the  life- 
history  of  a  Moss.  Tbe  sexual  generation  (gametophyte)  is  the  moss-plant 
bearing  the  sexual  reproductive  organs,  male  (autheridium),  and  female 
(archegonium),  of  which  the  former  produces  male  re^Droductive  cells  (spermato- 
zoids),  the  latter  a  single  female  cell  (oosphere).  As  the  result  of  the  fusion  of 
the  male  cell  with  the  female  cell  (sexual  process),  a  cell,  the  oospore,  is  produced 
which  is  the  origin  of  the  asexual  generation  (sporophyte)  known  as  the  moss- 
sporogonium.  The  sporogonium  produces  spores  asexually,  which,  on  germina- 
tion, each  give  rise  to  a  (at  least  one)  moss  plaut  (gametophyte).  The  game- 
tophyte is  thus  always  developed  from  a  spore  produced  asexually  ;  the  sporo- 
phyte, from  a  spore  produced  sexually. 

This  kind  of  life-history  obtains  in  the  majority  of  plants,  but  it  may  be  com- 
plicated in  various  ways.  Thus,  the  sexual  generation  may  be  represented  by 
two  distinct  forms,  the  one  male  (androphyte),  the  other  female  (gynophyte). 
Again,  in  some  of  the  lower  plants,  the  gametophyte  also  gives  rise  asexually 
to  spore-like  reproductive  cells  {(jonidia),  which  do  not,  however,  enter  into  the 
alternation  of  generations,  for  they  give  rise,  not  to  sporophytes,  but  to  repeti- 
tions of  the  gametophyte.  The  sporophyte  also  may  similarly  repeat  itself, 
though  not  always  in  exactly  the  same  form.  Further,  it  occasionally  happens 
that  the  gametophyte  does  not  actually  produce  sexual  organs  or  cells  at  all, 
though  it  is  essentially  capable  of  doing  so  ;  and  successive  generations  of  such 
gametophytes  may  be  developed  by  means  of  gonidia,  until  at  length  one  arises 
which  is  actually  sexual.  Such  non-sexual  gametophytes  are  designated  poten- 
tial gametophytes. 

"Without  entering  into  detail,  the  general  morphological  rela- 
tions between  the  two  generations  may  be  briefly  considered.  In 
the  case  of  the  Moss,  the  morphological  differentiation  of  the 
sporophyte  is,  on  the  whole,  not  much  lovi'er  than  that  of  the 
gametophyte.  In  the  approach  to  morphological  equality  be- 
tween the  two  generations,  the  Mosses  occupy  a  central  position 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  For  in  all  plants  higher  in  the  scale 
than  Mosses,  the  morphological  differentiation  of  the  sporophyte 
is  far  higher  than  that  of  the  gametoi:)hy te ;  whilst  in  plants  lower 
than  the  Mosses,  the  gametophyte  is,  as  a  rule,  more  highly 
differentiated  than  the  sporophyte.  In  other  words,  whereas  in 
the  higher  plants,  the  sporophyte  is  the  form  to  which  the  name 
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has  been  given,  and  on  which  classification  is  based,  in  the  Mosses 
and  the  plants  below  them,  it  is  to  the  gametophyte  that  the  name 
has  been  attached,  and  it  is  upon  its  characters  mainly  that  the 
classification  of  these  plants  depends. 

At  this  point  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  the  morphological 
relation,  if  any,  which  may  exist  between  the  members  of  a  game- 
tophyte and  those  of  a  sporophyte.  Since,  speaking  generally,  the 
morphological  differentiation  of  the  one  form  has  proceeded  along 
the  same  lines  as  that  of  the  othei%  a  certain  correspondence  exists 
between  their  members.  For  instance,  a  foliage-leaf  of  a  Moss 
(gametophyte)  corresponds  to  that  of  a  Fern  (sporophyte)  ;  for, 
in  the  forms  to  which  these  leaves  respectively  belong,  they 
stand  in  essentially  similar  relations,  both  of  development  and 
position,  to  the  other  members  of  the  body.  But  the  corres- 
pondence does  not  amount  to  relationship,  and  cannot  be,  regarded 
as  constituting  homology  as  defined  above  (p.  1).  It  is,  however, 
permissible,  to  this  extent,  to  institute  comparisons  between  the 
various  members,' 'reproductive  organs,  etc.,  of  the  two  generations. 

The  consideration  of  the  polymorphism  of  plants  is  a  most 
important  preliminary  to  the  study  of  their  morphology,  inasmuch 
as  this  knowledge  facilitates  precision  of  statement,  and  prevents 
that  comparison  of  like  with  unlike  which  has  been  so  common 
in  this  department  of  Botany.  For  instance,  since  the  sporophyte 
and  the  gametophyte  of  one  and  the  same  plant  are  generally  very 
different  from  each  other,  it  conduces  to  clearness  if,  when 
reference  is  made  to  the  morphology  of  any  plant,  it  be  de- 
finitely stated  to  which  form  of  it  the  reference  applies.  And 
again,  it  is  impossible  to  institute  sound  morphological  comparisons 
between  the  members  of  different  plants  unless  it  is  clearly  under- 
stood to  which  form,  whether  sporophyte  or  gametophyte,  the 
members  to  be  compared  belong  in  each  case. 

The  most  fundamental  preliminary  consideration  is,  however, 
this— that  the  body  of  a  plant  consists  essentially  of  a  mass,  larger 
or  smaller,  of  living  substance  known  as  protoplasm.  The  body 
may  consist  simply  and  only  of  protoplasm,  without  any  investing 
membrane  to  give  it  a  determinate  form  (e.g.  Myxomycetes)  ;  or 
it  may  consist  of  protoplasm  enclosed  by  a  membrane  (e.g.  Phyco- 
mycetous  Fungi  and  Siphonaceous  Algos)  ;  or  it  may  consist,  as 
is  generally  the  case,  of  a  mass  of  protoplasm  segmented  by  par- 
tition-walls into  structural  units  termed  cells.  In  all  these 
possible  cases,  however,  the  form  and  segmentation  of  the  body 
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is  determined  by  the  protoplasm  ;  for  the  cell-walls,  of  which,  in 
many  cases,  the  body  largely  consists,  and  which  give  to  it  its  form 
are  developed  from  and  by  the  protoplasm.  Hence  the  study  of 
the  morphology  of  plants  is  the  study  of  the  processes  and  results 
of  the  formative  activity  of  their  protoplasm  ;  and  these  are  to  be 
traced  both  in  the  variety  of  form  presented  by  different  plants, 
and  in  the  various  stages  in  the  development  of  anyone  individual 
plant. 


CHAPTER  I. 
GENERAL  MOEPHOLOGY. 

§  1.  The  Segmentation  of  the  Body.  The  body  of  a  plant 
may  be  'either  segmented  into  members,  or  tui segmented.  The 
members  of  a  segmented  body  may  either  be  all  similar,  or  they 
may  be  similar  and  dissimilar.  Segmentation  into  similar 
members  is  termed  branching. 

When  the  body  is  unsegmented,  or  segmented  only  into  similar 
members  {i.e.  branched),  it  is  termed  a  ihallus.  A  plant  of  this 
constitution  is  termed  a  Thalloplnjte. 

The  primary  segmentation  of  the  body  into  dissimilar  members 
consists  in  the  differentiation  of  sTioot  and  root.  A  plant  of  this 
constitution  is  termed  a  Cormophyte. 

The  Root  is  usually  segmented,  but  only  into  similar  members : 
it  occasionally  gives  rise  to  (adventitious)  shoots. 

The  Shoot  may  be  either  unsegmented,  or  segmented  into 
similar  or  dissimilar  members.  A  shoot  which  is  either  unseg- 
mented, or  segmented  only  into  similar  members,  is  termed  a 
thalloid  shoot.  A  shoot  which  is  segmented  into  dissimilar 
members  presents  an  axial  member,  the  stem,  bearing  dissimilar 
lateral  members,  the  leaves ;  stem  and  leaf  may  be  further  seg- 
mented into  similar  members,  that  is,  be  branched ;  such  a  shoot 
is  termed  a  leafy  shoot. 

Though  the  ideas  of  shoot  and  root  are  correlative,  the  one  involving  the 
other,  yet  there  are  cases  in  which  the  body  consists  of  shoot  only,  the  root 
being  suppressed;  as  in  the  gametophyte  of  Mosses  ;  in  the  sporophyte  of  Salviuia 
and  Psilotum  among  Vascular  Cryptogams;  and  in  Utricularia,  Epipogum.aml 
Corallorhiza  among  Phanerogams.  In  many  plants  no  root  is  developed  until 
after  the  stem  and  leaves  have  begun  to  appear.  The  shoot,  in  these  cases,  is 
recognized  as  such,  and  is  distinguished  from  a  thallus,  by  being  differentiated 
into  stem  and  leaves. 
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Three  main  types  of  morphological  constitution  may  be  dis- 
tinguished : — • 

1.  The  body  is  a  thallus. 

2.  The  body  consists  of  root  and  thalloid  shoot  (two  dissimilar 
members) . 

3.  The  body  consists  of  root  and  leafy  shoot  (three  dissimilar 
members). 

These  members  frequently  bear  others  of  secondary  morpho- 
logical importance,  such  as  haii-s,  prickles,  and  reproductive 
organs. 

In  highly  organised  plants  the  members  can,  as  a  rule,  be 
readily  distinguished  from  each  other;  but  in  some  cases  there 
is  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  leaves  and  branches  of  the 
stem,  between  leaves  and  hairs  or  prickles,  between  roots  and 
branches  of  the  stem,  etc.  This  difficulty  is  especially  great  in  the 
study  of  less  highly  organised  forms  {e.g.  gametophytes  of  Algse, 
Bx'yophyta,  and  Pteridophyta),  in  which,  whilst  there  is  a  certain 
degi-ee  of  morphological  diilerentiation,  it  is  insufficient  to 
obviously  indicate  the  morphological  nature  of  the  members.  In 
such  doubtful  cases  an  investigation  of  the  development,  relations, 
and  structure  of  the  member  in  question  is  the  only  method  of 
arriving  at  a  conclusion  as  to  its  morphological  nature.  For  the 
principal  members  of  the  plant,  stem,  leaf,  root,  occupy  certain 
definite  relative  positions  and  present  a  general  co-ordination  of 
structure,  and  ai-e  thus  distinguishable  from  appendages  such  as 
hairs,  etc.  Moreover,  their  relative  positions  serve  to  distinguish 
them  from  each  other;  and  though  co-ordinate  in  structure,  that 
is,  presenting  a  corresponding  degi^ee  of  complexity  of  internal 
structure,  yet  they  generally  present  distinguishing  peculiarities 
in  the  details. 

The  morpliological  characteristics  of  the  principal  members  are 
briefly  these  : — 

The  shoot  bears  the  true  (spore-producing)  reproductive  organs. 
It  is  frequently  differentiated  into  stem  and  leaf. 

The  stem  is  the  axial  member  of  the  shoot,  and  bears  the  leaves. 

The  leaf  is  the  lateral  member  of  the  shoot;  it  is  borne  upon 
the  stem,  but  usually  differs  from  it  in  form  and  details  of 
structure,  though  stem  and  leaf  are  co-ordinate  in  structure. 

The  ideas  of  stem  and  leaf  are  correlative,  the  one  involving  the  other; 
nevertheless,  in  some  cases  {e.g.  Ruscus,  Cacti,  etc.)  in  which  leaves  are,  appar- 
ently, not  present,  the  axis  is  still  termed  a  stem,  because  the  shoot  of  such 
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plants  is  differentiated  into  stem  and  leaf  at  some  stage  of  development,  though 
not  in  the  adult  stage  ;  in  many  such  plants,  members  which  accord  with  the 
preceding  definition  of  the  leaf  are  present,  though  they  do  not  present  the 
appearance  characteristic  of  foliage-leavos. 

The  root  never  bears  true  (spore-producing)  reproductive  organs. 
Like  the  stem,  it  is  an  axis,  and  it  is  co-ordinate  with  the  stem 
in  structure,  but  it  does  not  bear  leaves,  and  its  structure  presents 
certain  characteristic  peculiarities. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  one  member  may  directly  assume 
the  characters  of  another.  Thus,  stems  sometimes  assume  the 
form  of  foliage-leaves  ;  and  roots  have  been  observed  to  bear 
leaves,  becoming,  in  fact,  leafy  shoots,  in  Anthurium  longifoliuvi 
and  Neotiia  Nidus- Avis. 

§  2.  Symmetry  of  the  Body  and  of  the  Members. 
Whatever  the  form  of  the  body  or  of  a  member,  it  has  three  axes 
at  right  angles  to  each  other.  When  these  are  all  three  equal, 
the  body  is  a  sphere  (Hjematococcus,  Volvox,  etc.)  ;  when  two  are 
equal,  and  both  longer  than  the  third,  the  body  or  the  member  is 
a  flattened  circular  expansion  (e.g.,  Pediastrum,  Coleochcete  scutata) ; 
when  one  is  longer  than  either  of  the  others,  the  body  or  the 
member  is  cylindrical  or  prismatic  when  the  two  shorter  axes  are 
equal,  and  flattened  when  one  of  the  shorter  axes  is  longer  than 
the  other. 

In  most  cases  two  opposite  ends  are  distinguishable  in  the  body 
or  member,  a  base  and  an  apex.  The  base  is  in  all  cases  the  end 
by  which  the  body  is  attached  to  the  substratum,  and  the 
members  to  each  other,  the  free  end  being  the  apex.  The  axis 
joining  the  base  and  the  apex  is  distinguished,  whether  or  not  it  be 
longer  than  the  other  axes,  as  the  organic  longihidinal  axis.  When 
the  body  has  no  distinction  of  base  and  apex,  there  is  no  organic 
longitudinal  axis ;  but  in  cases  of  this  kind  (e.g.  the  filaments  of 
Spirogyra)  the  longest  axis  is  taken  as  the  longitudinal  axis. 

Any  section,  real  or  imaginary,  made  parallel  to  the  longi- 
tudinal iixis,  is  a  longitudinal  section;  it  is  a  radial  longitudinal 
section  if  it  includes  the  longitudinal  axis  ;  it  is  a  tangential  longi-' 
tudinal  section  if  it  does  not  include  it.  A  section  made  at  right 
angles  to  the  longitudinal  axis  is  a  transverse  section ;  the  section 
of  the  longitudinal  axis  is  the  organic  centre  of  the  transverse 
section,  and  it  commonly  is  also  the  geometrical  centre  of  the 
transverse  section,  but  occasionally  the  organic  and  the  geometrical 
centres  do  not  coincide.  Thus,  in  transverse  sections  of  tree-trunks, 
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the  annual  rings  are  comparatively  rarely  arranged  fiymmetrically 
around  the  geometrical  centre.  The  longitudinal  axis,  then,  is  a 
line  passing  through  the  organic  centres  of  the  successive  trans- 
verse sections. 

Two  kinds  of  symmetry  may  be  distinguished  ;  the  multilateral, 
including  the  radial;  and  the  ftt'ZaieraZ,  including  the  isoUlateral 
find  the  zygomorphic.  The  determination  of  the  nature  of  the 
symmetry  of  a  body  or  member  depends  upon  (a)  its  external 
form,  (b)  the  arrangement  and  form  of  the  members  which  it  may 
bear,  (c)  its  internal  structure. 

1.  Multilateral  and  Sadial  Symmetry.     Absolute  multilateral 

symmetry  is  only  pre- 
sented by  a  body  or 
member  which  is 
spherical  and  has  no 
distinction  between 
base  and  apex.  For 
example,  the  body  of 
Vol  vox  can  be  divided 
into  symmetrical 
halves  in  any  plane 
passing  through  the 
centre  (Fig.  1.). 

The  more  limited 
form  of  multilateral 
symmetry,  which  may 
be  conveniently  dis- 
tinguished as  radial, 
is  that  which  obtains 
in  cylindrical  bodies 
or  members.  It  is  multilateral  symmetry  about  the  longitudinal 
axis.  In  this  case  the  body  or  member  can  be  divided  in  various 
planes  along  the  longitudinal  axis  into  a  number  of  similar 
halves. 

A  mushroom  with  a  central  stalk,  an  apple,  a  cylindrical  tree- 
trunk,  are  radially  symmetrical  as  regards  their  external  form. 

As  regards  the  position  of  the  lateral  members,  the  trunks  of 
Firs  and  Spruces,  with  branches  arising  on  all  sides,  are  radially 
symmetrical ;  and,  as  regards  the  form  of  the  lateral  members, 
the  flowers  of  the  Rose  and  of  the  Tulip  are  radial  (see  page  607, 
Symmetry  of  the  Flower) . 


Fio. 


l.—Volvox  Glohator  (after  Cohn;  x  about  100), 
illustrating  multilateral  symmetry. 
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The  transverse  section  usually  shows  complete  radial  syniraetrj 
of  structure,  at  least  when  the  member  is  young  ;  it  may  become 
somewhat  asymmetrical  when  older,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tree- 
trunks  mentioned  above. 

A  radial  body  or  member  can  be  divided  by  radial  longitudinal 
sections  in  two  or  more  planes,  into  symmetrical  halves,  which  are 
to  each  other  as  an  object  and  its  image  reflected  in  a  mirror 
(in  Fig.  2,  J,  the  halves  obtained  by  the  sections  1-1,  2-2,  3-3, 
4-4,  5-5).  The  possible  number  of  such  similar  halves  is  not 
always  the  same,  but  it  is  in  any  case  at  least  four.  In  a  mush- 
room or  a  fir-stem,  there  are  many  possible  planes  of  symmetrical 
section ;  but  in  a  Tulip,  the  sections  being  taken  through  the 
longitudinal  axis  of  the  floral  leaves,  only  three  are  possible  ;  and 


-/  ±  1 


Fm.  2.— Diagrammatic  transverse  sections  of  A.  an  apple ;  B,  a  walnut ;  C,  a  peach  ;  1-1, 
6-5,  are  the  planes  of  Bjmmeti  y.  A,  with  five  planes  of  symmetry,  is  radially  symmetrical ; 
Jf,  carpel.  B,  with  two  planes  of  symmetry,  is  isobilateral ;  /,  the  suture ;  s,  the  seed. 
C,  with  a  siniile  plane  of  symmetry,  is  dorsiventral ;  E,  dorsal  surface ;  B,  ventral  surface  ; 
r,  right,  and  Z,  left  flanks  j  It,  stone. 


in  an  apple,  if  they  pass  through  the  loculi  of  the  core,  only  five 
(Fig.  2  A). 

The  two  halves  are  not  always  as  exactly  alike  as  an  object  and  its  reflected 
image ;  this  is  not  the  case,  for  iustance,  in  a  fir-trunk,  because  the  lateral 
branches  are  not  borne  at  the  same  level.  The  two  halves  are,  however,  essen- 
tially similar.  When,  however,  a  body  is  divisible  in  at  least  two  p'anes  into 
precisely  similar  halves,  it  is  said  to  be  polysyvivietrical. 

2.  Bilateral  Symmetry.  A  body  or  member  is  said  to  be  bilate- 
rally symmetrical  when  it  presents  an  anterior,  a  posterior,  and 
two  lateral  surfaces;  the  lateral  surfaces,  ov flanks,  being  different 
from  the  anterior  and  posterior.  Such  a  body  or  member  is 
divisible  into  two  symmetrical  halves,  either  in  two  planes,  or  in 
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one  plane  only;  when  it  is  so  divisible  in  two  planes,  the  halves 
resulting  from  the  section  in  one  plane,  are  diiferent  from  the 
halves  resulting  from  section  in  the  other. 

Bilateral  members  are  distinguished  as  isoUlateral  or  as  zygo- 
morphic  (or  monosymmetrical),  accordingly  as  they  are  symmetri- 
cally divisible  in  two  planes  or  in  one  plane. 

a.  Tsobilateral  Symmetry.  Isobilateral  symmetry  is  usually  mani- 
fested in  the  external  form.  Thus,  a  walnut  is  at  once  seen  to  be 
divisible  into  two  symmetrical  halves  by  section,  either  through 
the  suture,  or  at  right  angles  to  this  plane  (Fig.  2,  B)  ;  so  also  a 
flattened  erect  leaf  like  that  of  the  Iris. 

It  may  be  manifested  by  the  position  of  the  lateral  members  ;  for 
instance,  in  many  shoots  {e.g.  the  Elm)  the  leaves  are  borne  in  two 
rows,  right  and  left,  one  row  on  each  flank. 

It  may  be  manifested  also  in  the  internal  structure.  Thus,  a 
transverse  section  of  a  walnut  (Fig.  2  B)  shows  that  internal,  as 
well  as  external,  isobilateral  symmetry  exists.  But  this  does  not 
obtain  in  all  cases  ;  the  internal  structure  of  isobilateral  leaves  is 
often  not  strictly  isobilaterally  symmetrical. 

h.  Zygomorphic  Symmetry .  A  zygomorphic  or  monosymmetri- 
cal body  or  member  is  divisible  into  two  similar  halves  in  one 
plane  only.  Of  this  there  are  two  principal  cases  : — first,  that  in 
which  the  anterior  and  posterior  halves  are  similar,  whilst  the 
right  and  left  halves  are  dissimilar,  in  other  words,  when  the 
plane  of  symmetry  is  lateral ;  the  body  or  member  is  then  laterally 
zygomorphic  {e.g.  flower  of  Corydalis)  :  secondly,  that  in  which 
the  anterior  and  posterior  halves  are  dissimilar  whilst  the  right 
and  left  halves  are  similar,  in  other  words,  when  the  plane  of 
symmetry  is  antero-posterior ;  the  body  or  member  is  then  said 
to  be  dorsiveiitrally  zygomorphic,  or,  briefly  dorsiventral.  Less  fre- 
quently, as  in  some  flowers  (see  page  508,  Symmetry  of  the  Flower), 
the  plane  of  symmetry  is  neither  lateral  nor  antero-posterior,  but 
intermediate  between  the  two,  the  zygomorphy  being  oblique. 

Of  these  possible  forms  of  zygomorphic  symmetry  the  dorsi- 
ventral is  the  most  common.  The  term  is  derived  from  the  use  of 
the  terms  dmsal  and  ventral  to  indicate,  respectively,  the  dissimilar 
anterior  and  posterior  halves  of  the  body. 

The  application  of  the  terms  dorsal  and  ventral  to  the  two  dissimilar  halves 
of  the  body  or  a  member  requires  some  explanation.  Generally  speaking  the 
under  Burface  of  a  dorsivential  body  is  the  ventral,  the  V2)per  the  dorsal.  In 
the  case  of  leaves,  however,  the  terms  dorsal  and  ventral  are  used  with  reference 
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to  the  parent  stem  :  the  upper  or  inner  surface  is  here  the  ventral,  the  outer 
or  loioer,  the  dorsal. 

The  difference  between  the  dorsal  and  ventral  halves  may  be 
exhibited  in  their  external  form.  Thus,  the  dorsal  and  ventral 
halves  of  many  fruits  (Peach,  Fig.  2  (7 ;  or  a  pea-pod)  Diay  be 
distinguished  at  once  by  their  form.  Or  the  difference  may  be 
in  the  nature  of  the  members  which  they  bear  (Fig.  3)  ;  thus, 
creeping  dorsiventral  shoots  commonly  bear  (adventitious)  roots  or 
root-hairs  on  their  ventral,  and  branches  or  leaves  on  their  dorsal 
surface  ;  or  the  one  surface  may  bear  lateral  members,  and  the 
other  none.  Or,  finally,  the  difference  may  exist  in  their  internal 
structure;  thus,  in  dorsiventral  foliage-leaves,  the  internal  structure 
of  the  dorsal  half  is  different  from  that  of  the  ventral  half. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  terms  radial,  isobi- 
lateral,  and  dorsiventral,  may 
be  all  applicable  to  one  and 
the  same  body  or  member, 
according  to  the  particular 
feature  which  is  taken  into 
consideration.  For  example, 
a  branch  of  the  Silver  Fir  is, 
in  its  general  appearance, 
dorsiventral ;  a  dorsal  and  a 
ventral  half  are  readily  dis- 
tinguishable. But,  since  the 
leaves  are  arranged  sym- 
metrically around  it,  it  is  in 
this  respect  radial.  Again, 
since  the  lateral  branches 
arise  right  and  left  upon  its 
flanks,  it  is  in  this  respect 
isobilateral.  Hence  it  is  im- 
portant to  distinguish  clearly 
between  the  symmetry  of  any 
part  of  the  body  as  a  whole,  and  that  of  its  constituent  members. 
Thus  in  many  isobilateral  and  dorsiventral  shoots,  the  stem, 
regarded  hy  itself,  is  radially  symmetrical ;  the  isobi laterality  or 
dorsiventrality  of  the  shoot  being,  in  these  cases,  indicated  only  by 
the  mode  of  arrangement  of  the  leaves  upon  the  stem. 

The  symmetry  of  a  body  or  of  a  member  may  change  in  the 


Fig.  3.— Polysiphonia  (Herposipbonia)  (after 
Naegeli).  To  illustrate  dorsiventrality.  The 
horizontal  stem  bears  the  leaves  (/;  on  the 
dorsal  surface  ;  the  root-hairs  (r)  on  the  ventral 
surface;  and  the  branches  (a  b  c)  on  the  flanks. 
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course  of  its  developrnent.     For  instance,  the  originally  radial 
lateral  shoots  of  many  trees  and  shrubs  eventually  become  isobi- 
lateral  in  consequence  of  twisting  or  torsion,  by  which  the  leaves 
come  to  lie  in  two  rows,  one  on  each  flank  of  the  branch  (e.g.  Elm, 
Hornbeam).    Again,  originally  radial  lateral  shoots  may  become 
dorsiventral.    Thus,  in  many  Coniferae,  the  lateral  shoots  become 
dorsiventral,  as  is  shown  by  the  position  and  the  size  of  the  leaves. 
The  leaves  twist  so  that  their  ventral  surfaces  are  directed  up- 
wards, and  the  leaves  on  the  upper  are  considerably  shorter  than 
those  borne  on.  the  under  surface  of  the  branch.    The  same  thing 
occurs  in  many  flowers  (e.g.  Epilobium)  ;  they  are  at  first  radial, 
but  they  become  dorsiventral.    Similarly,  an  isobilateral  member 
may  become  dorsiventral.    The  most  familar  instance  of  this  is 
the  development  of  the  dorsiventral  shoot  of  Marchantia  from  the 
isobilateral   gevima ;    again,  many  dorsiventral   leaves  become 
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Fig.  4  —Isobilateral  gemma  of  Marchantia  in  tranverse  section ;  a,  cells  capable  of 
developing  into  root-hairs  ;  e,  growing-point  of  one  side  ;  d,  the  margin  of  tlie  gemma 
projecting  on  the  further  side  of  the  depression  in  which  the  growing-point,  is  situated 
(after  PfeEfer). 

isobilateral  under  certain  conditions  of  exposure  to  light.  Further, 
creeping  shoots  (e.g.  Acorus  and  Batomus)  may,  in  consequence 
of  toi'sion,  bear  all  their  leaves  on  the  upper  (dorsal)  surface, 
whilst  the  ventral  surface  bears  roots.  Again,  an  isobilateral 
member  may  become  radial ;  a  stem  which  bears  leaves  originally 
in  two  rows,  and  is  therefore  isobilateral,  may  subsequently  bear 
leaves  in  many  rows,  thereby  manifesting  its  radial  symmetry. 
Finally,  a  dorsiventral  member  may  become  radial.  For  instance, 
the  fertile  branches  of  the  dorsiventral  Marchantia-thallus  are 
radial;  again,  the  branches  of  Fhi/llocladus  trichovianoides,  are 
under  ordinary  circumstances  dorsiventral,  but  if  they  are  espe- 
cially vigorous  they  may  become  radial. 

The  causes  which  determine  the  symmetry  of  the  body  or  of  a 
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member  are  mainly  inherent;  but  it  has  been  ascertained  in  many 
cases  that  external  conditions  have  a  preponderating  influence,  as 
is  well  shown  in  the  preceding  instances  of  a  change  of  symmetry 
due  to  the  intensity  and  direction  of  the  incident  rays  of  light,  or 
(as  in  certain  dorsiventral  flowers)  to  the  action  of  gravity. 

When  a  body  or  a  member  cannot  be  symmetrically  divided  into 
two  similar  halves  in  any  plane  whatever,  it  is  said  to  be  asymmetric. 
The  asymmetry  in  these  cases  is  frequently  associated  with  dorsi- 
ventrality ;  as  in  some  Mushrooms  {e.g.  Lenzites  ahietina)  ;  in 
some  foliage-leaves  which  are  oblique, 
that  is,  the  right  and  left  halves  of 
which  are  not  symmetrical  (e.g.  Elm, 
some  Begonias)  ;  and  in  some  flowers 
(e.g.  Aconitum,  Delphinium). 

§  3.  The  Development  of  the 
Body  and  of  the  Members.  It 
is  explained  in  a  subsequent  para- 
graph dealing  with  E-eproduction, 
that  new  organisms  are  developed 
either  from  what  are  termed  vegetative 
reproductive  organs,  or  from  specialized 
reproductive  cells  termed  spores :  the 
latter  case  only  is  now  considered. 

There  are  certain  important  valua- 
tions in  the  mode  of  development  of 
the  body  from  the  spore.  As  a  rule, 
the  whole  spore  takes  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  body ;  whereas  in  a 
few  plants  (Characeae,  Gymnosperms 
generally)  only  a  portion  of  the  spore 
is  actively  concerned  in  the  process. 
In  the  former  case  the  enibryogeny  is 
said  to  be  Jioloblastic ;  in  the  latter 
vierohlaslic. 

Again,  the  spore  gives  rise,  as  a 
rule,  to  an  embryo  which  presents  a 
general  similarity  to  the  adult  form  into  which  it  gradually  and 
directly  developes  :  such  an  embryogeny  is  direct  or  homoblastic. 
But  in  certain  cases  the  embryo  produced  by.  the  spore  diifers 
more  or  less  widely  from  the  adult  form,  and  does  not  directly  de- 
velope  into  it,  but  bears  it  as  a  lateral  outgrowth :  this  mode  of 


Fig. 6.  Charafragilis  (after Prings- 
beim,  x4).  Heteroblastic  embryo- 
geny :  ap,  apical  portion  of  shoot  of 
the  embryo ;  r,  primaiy  root  of  em- 
bryo, springing  from  the  oospore; 
sr,  secondary  roots ;  I,  leaves  amongst 
which  lies  the  growing-point  of  the 
adult  shoot. 
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embryogeny  is  indirect  or  heterohlastic.  In  illiistrafcion  of  hetero- 
blastic  embryogeny  may  be  mentioned  the  Characeffi,  where  the 
oospore  gives  rise  to  an  embryo  (sometimes  termed  proembryo)  of 
limited  development,  upon  which  the  adalt  sexual  form  arises  as  a 
lateral  branch  (Fig.  5)  ;  the  Mosses,  where  the  spore  gives  rise  to 
a  filamentous  embryo  (the  protonema),  upon  which  the  adult 
Moss-plants  arise  as  lateral  branches:  similarly,  Lemanea  and 
Batrachospermum  among  the  Red  Seaweeds,  where  the  spore  gives 
rise  to  a  filamentous  embryonic  form  (Chantransia-form)  which 
bears  the  adult  form  as  lateral  branches.  Traces,  more  or  less 
distmct,  of  this  mode  of  embryogeny  are  also  to  be  found  in  the 
development  of  the  prothallium  of  some  Ferns,  which,  in  its  early 
stages  at  least,  is  filamentous  and  protonemal  (see  further  under 
Filicince). 

Whilst  the  foregoing  striking  instances  of  heterohlastic  embryo- 
geny all  refer  to  the  gametophyte  or  sexual  generation,  indications 
of  a  similar  embryogeny  are  not  wanting  in  the  case  of  the  sporo- 
phyte.  Among  the  lower  plants  something  of  the  kind  is  offered 
by  Cutleria  ( Phaeophyceae)  where,  from  the  zygospore,  a  club- 
shaped  body  is  developed,  from  which  spring  the  flat  horizontal 
branches  constituting  the  sporophyte.  But  a  more  important  in- 
stance is  that  of  certain  of  the  higher  Pteridophyta  (Selaginella 
and  Lycopodiura)  and  of  the  Phanerogams  generally,  where  the 
oospore  gives  rise,  on  germination,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  more 
or  less  elongated  filamentous  body  termed  the  suspensor,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  the  embryo  is  eventually  developed. 

From  these  forms  the  transition  is  easy  to  those  in  Avhich  the 
embryo,  whilst  developing  directly  and  continuously  into  the  adult 
form,  possesses  organs  which  are  limited  in  their  duration  to  the 
embryonic  stage :  such  are  the  foot  of  Bryophyta  and  of  most 
Pteridophyta;  the  pegs  or  feeders  of  the  seedlings  of  Welwitschia, 
Gnetum,  Cucamis,  etc.;  and  the  primary  leaves  (cot^dedons), 
though  in  some  forms  they  persist  for  a  considerable  time. 

Without  entering  at  present  into  the  details  of  embryogeny,  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  there  are  three  principal  modes  in  Avhich 
the  development  of  the  embryo  from  the  spore  may  take  place. 
There  is,  first,  that  in  which  the  spore  grows  out  into  a  filament, 
septate  or  unseptate,  as  generally  in  the  Fungi,  the  filamentous 
Algae,  the  gametophyte  of  the  Mosses  and  Ferns,  the  male  game- 
tophyte (pollen-tube)  of  Phanerogams,  the  sporophyte  of  most 
Phanerogams  (suspensor)  ;  secondly,  that  in  which  the  spore  grows 
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at  first  in  all  dimensions  and  underjsfoes  repeated  division  in  two 
or  three  perpendicular  meridian  planes,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  body 
which  is  either  a  flattened  expansion  (e.g.  species  of  Coleochsete)  ; 
or  a  mass  of  cells  (e.g.  Vol  vox,  Fucus;  sporophjte  of  Mosses  and 
Vascular  Cryptogams)  ;  thirdly,  that  in  which  free  cell-formation 
takes  place  within  the  spore,  the  cells  eventually  forming  the 
body  of  the  embryo  (e.g.  Hydrodictyon ;  female  gametophyte  of 
Phanerogams;  sporophyte  of  Cycadacese  and  of  Ginkgo). 

a.  The  Development  of  the  Frimary  Members.  With  regard  to 
thallophytic  plants,  it  suffices  to  state  that  the  primary  member  of 
the  thallus  takes  origin  from  the  spore  in  one  or  other  of  the  pre- 
ceding modes. 

In  the  case  of  cormophytic  plants,  the  first  step  is  the  differentia- 
tion of  the  body  of  the  embryo  into  primary  shoot  and  \hG  primary 
root. 

In  unseptate  plants,  such  as  the  Siphonaceae  (Algse),  the  process 
of  segmentation  into  primary  shoot  and  root  is  simple  ;  the  spore 
merely  grows  out  into  the  shoot  at  one  end,  and  into  the  root  at 
the  opposite  end.  In  septate  plants  the  segmentation  is  in  many 
cases  cleai-ly  indicated  (as  in  Fucus,  sporophyte  of  most  Vascular 
Cryptogams,  etc.),  by  the  formation  of  a  wall,  termed  the  hasal 
ivall,  which  divides  the  spore  into  two  cells.  From  one  of  these, 
tei'med  the  epibasal  cell,  the  shoot  is  developed  ;  from  the  other, 
termed  the  hypohasal  cell,  the  root  is  developed. 

Whatever  the  mode  in  which  the  differentiation  of  the  primary 
shoot  and  of  the  primary  root  takes  place,  the  relation  between 
them  is  in  all  cases  such  that  their  longitudinal  axes  form  one  straight 
line,  with  the  growing-point  of  the  shoot  at  one  end,  and  that  of 
the  root  at  the  other. 

The  segmentation  of  the  body  of  the  embryo  into  root  and  shoot  is  usually 
permanent,  but  in  many  plants  which  do  not  grow  attached  {e.g.  Spirogyra, 
[Fig.  6] ,  and  other  Zygnemeoa)  it  is  only  to  be  observed  iu  the  early  stages  oi 
development. 

In  some  cormophytic  plants  no  primary  root  is  developed,  e.cj.  gametophyte 
of  Mosses ;  sporophyte  of  Salvinia  and  Psilotum,  among  Vascular  Cryptogams ; 
Wo'Jia  arrhiza,  Utri.cularia,  and  Orchids,  among  Phanerogams. 

In  those  corraophytes  in  which  the  shoot  is  differentiated  into 
stem  and  leaf,  the  differentiation  takes  place  at  an  early  stage  of 
development.  The.  primary  shoot  undergoes  differentiation  into  a 
primary  stem,  and  one,  two,  or  more,  primary  leaves.     A  primary 
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leaf  which  is  thus  contemporary  in  origin  with  the  primary  stem 
is  termed  a  cotyledon.  The  cotyledons,  as  embryonic  members, 
differ  more  or  less  widely  in  form  from  the  ordinary  foliage-leaves 
of  the  adult'plant. 

h.  Growth.  The  development  of  the  embryo  into  the  adult  or- 
ganism is  effected  by  the  further  growth  of  the  primary  members, 
and  by  the  development  of  secondary  members. 

AVhen  the  adult  form  is  small  and  lowly  organised,  the  process 
of  growth  may  consist  merely  in  a  slight  increase  in  size  of  the 
cell  or  cells  constituting  the  embryo.  But  where  the  adult  form 
is  relatively  large,  the  process  of  growth  involves  also  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  mass  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  embryo.  Thus, 
in  the  development  of  a  tree  such  as  an  Oak,  not  only  is  there  an 


FiQ.  6. — Young  plant  of  Spirogyra,  showing  temporary  differentiation  into  root  and 
shoot  J  the  root-end  is  still  in  the  zygospore  (after  Pringsheim,  x  125). 


increase  in  size  of  the  cells  of  the  embryo,  but  there  is  also  a 
formation  of  additional  protoplasm  and  therefore  also  a  formation 
of  additional  cells.  The  formation  of  new  protoplasm  takes  place 
at  first  throughout  the  body  of  the  embryo,  that  is,  inteistitially, 
the  whole  protoplasm  being  in  the  embryonic  condition ;  but 
gradually  more  or  less  of  the  protoplasm  passes  over  into  the 
adult  condition,  and  in  those  parts  no  further  formation  of  addi- 
tional protoplasm  or  cells  takes  place.  In  some  cases  (e.g.  Volvox) 
the  whole  protoplasm  passes  over  simultaneously  into  the  adult 
condition  ;  but  more  commonly  certain  portions  of  the  protoplasm 
remain  embryonic  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  These  persistent 
embryonic  regions  are  termed  growing -points.    At  first  they  are 
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near  together,  but  as  gi-owth  proceeds  they  become  more  and 
mere  widely  separated  by  the  increase  in  the  adult  portion  of  the 
body.  In  a  few  cases  {e.g.  Spirogyra,  and  some  other  filamentous 
Algae)  all  the  cells  remain  embryonic,  the  growth  in  length  of  the 
filament  being  effected  by  the  transverse  division  of  the  cells  and 
the  subsequent  elongation  of  the  new  cells  formed. 

The  primary  function  of  the  growing-point  is  to  increase  the 
size,  more  especially  the  length,  of  the  member  to  which  it  be- 
longs;  but  where  the  body  is  segmented,  the  growing-points  are 
also  the  seat  of  development  of  the  secondary  members. 

The  embryonic  I'egions  of  the  body  are  termed  "  growing-points  " 
because  they  are  most  commonly  situated  at  the  apex  of  the  mem- 
bers. Thus,  in  a  cormophytic  embryo,  there  is  a  growing-point  at 
the  apex  of  the  primary  stem,  and  one  at  the  apex  of  the  primary 
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Fig.  7.— Growinar-points  showing  development  of  secondary  members.  A,  apical  grow- 
ing  point,  with  apical  cell,  of  Stypocaulow  scoparium  (x  30).  B,  intercalary  growing-point 
(where  the  transverse  lines  are  close  together)  of  Desmaresfia  liquloXa  in  longitudinal 
section  (x60).  C,  apical  growing-point,  with  apical  cell,  of  Oixio-gi&nz  plumosa  (x40), 
(alter  Falkenberg).  ' 

root.  But  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case.  The  growing-point 
may  be  situated  between  the  base  and  the  apex,  as  in  some  AlgjB 
{e.g.  Ectocarpus  and  Laminaria),  and  in  leaves  {e.g.  Grasses, 
Onion,  Iris,  etc.),  when  it  is  termed  an  intercalary  growing-point. 
In  some  cases  both  an  apical  and  one  or  more  intercalary  grow- 
ing-points co-exist,  as  in  the  stem  of  Hippuris,  Myriophyllum,  etc. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  an  intercalary  grow- 
ing-point is  that  occurring  in  connection  with  the  development 
of  hollow,  more  or  less  tubular  structures  {e.g.  inferior  ovaries, 
"calyx-tube"  of  Rosacea,  gamopetalous  corollas,  inflorescence  of 
the  Fig,  pitchered  leaves  of  Nepenthes,  Utricalaria,  etc.).  Taking 
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t^ie  case  of  a  hollow  floral  receptacle  (whether  inferior  ovary  or 
"calyx-tube"),  when  the  apical  growth  of  the  axis  is  arrested,  a 
zone  of  embryonic  tissue  lying  close  behind  the  apex  gives  rise  to 
a  projecting  ring  of  tissue,  which,  by  continued  basal  growth,  be- 
comes a  tube  enveloping  the  apex  of  the  shoot.  (For  the  case  of  a 
gamopetalous  corolla,  see  Fig.  21,  p.  37). 

In  the  case  of  a  body  or  a  member  which  assumes  a  flattened 
expanded  form,  the  peripheral  growth  is  effected  by  the  marginal 
cells,  which  remain  embryonic  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  ;  when 
the  body  or  member  has  no  definite  axis  of  growth  {e.g.  gametophyte 
of  Coleochcete  scutata,  and  that  of  Anthoceros)  the  growth  is  en- 
tirely marginal ;  but  where  there  are  special  axes  of  growth  (e.g. 
foliage-leaves,  some  fern-prothallia,  sexual  plant  of  Marchantiaceae) 
growth  takes  place  both  marginally  and  by  means  of  definite 
growing-points. 

The  occui'rence  of  apical,  intercalary,  or  marginal  growing- 
points  is  general;  but  it  is  only  in  a  few  cases  that  there  is  in  a 
member  a  growing-point  which  effects  growth  in  thickness.  It 
is,  in  fact,  the  general  rule  that,  when  a  member  has  attained  its 
definitive  size,  it  does  not  increase  in  thickness.  But  to  this  rule 
there  are  certain  constant  exceptions.  Thus,  the  stems  and  roots 
of  perennial  Dicotyledons  and  Gymnos perms,  as  well  as  those  of  a 
few  Monocotyledons  and  Pfceridophyta,  grow  thicker  year  by  year 
by  means  of  a  layer  of  embryonic  cells,  forming  a  hollow  cylinder, 
and  lying  at  some  little  distance  within  the  external  surface 
(see  Part  II.).  This  layer,  unlike  other  growing-points,  does  not, 
however,  give  rise  to  secondary  members. 

In  the  apical  growing-point  of  many  multicellular  plants,  as  in 
those  of  some  Algee  (e.g.  Sphacelaria,  Chara)  of  the  Bryophyta, 
and  of  most  Pteridophyta,  there  is  one  cell,  situated  in  the  organic 
centre  of  the  growing- point,  and  distinguished  from  the  other 
embryonic  cells  by  its  size  (Fig.  3  A,  G).  This  is  the  apical  cell. 
In  some  cases  there  is  a  group  of  such  apical  cells  (e.g.  species 
of  Selaginella).  In  these  cases,  all  the  new  cells  formed  in  the 
growing-point  are  derived  from  the  apical  cell  or  cells,  from 
which,  as  they  grow,  segments  are  continually  being  cut  off  by 
cell-division. 

The  length  of  time  during  which  a  growing-point  remains  em- 
bryonic is  not  the  same  in  all  cases.  It  may  either  persist  through- 
out the  life  of  the  plant,  as  is  often  the  case  in  primary  shoots 
d  roots,  when  the  growth  of  the  member  is  said  to  be  unlimited; 
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or  it  may  sooner  or  later  pass  over  into  the  adult  condition,  when 
the  growth  of  the  member  is  said  to  be  limited.  Leaves  usually 
have  limited  growth;  occasionally  roots  (e.g.  the  primary  roots  of 
Monocotyledons),  and  also  shoots  (e.g.  dwarf-shoots). 

c.  The  Development  of  the  Secondary  Members.  After  the  differ, 
entiation  of  the  primary  members  of  the  embryo,  all  other  members 
are  developed  from  them  and  are  generally  termed  secondary. 

When  the  segmentation  of  the  body  is  complex,  various  orders  of  members 
may  be  distinguished.  Members  borne  directly  on  the  primary  members  are 
said  to  be  secondary  members  of  the  ^r.-«  order;  those  borne  on  secoadary 
members  of  the  first  order  are  said  to  be  of  the  second  order,  and  so  on. 

Two  kinds  of  secondary  members  may  be  distinguished:  the 
normal  and  the  adoentitious.  The  distinction  depends  upon  (a) 
the  place  of  origin,  and  (h)  the  order  of  development  of  the  mem- 
bers.  For  instance,  when  a  stem  or  a  leaf  bears  a  root,  that  root 
is  adventitious,  because  secondary  roots  are  typically  only  pro- 
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Fig.  8.— Dichotomous  branching  of  Dictyota  dicUotoma  (after  Naegeli).  A,  growing- 
point  with  apical  cell  before  division;  B,  growing-point  with  divided  apical  cell;  C,  de- 
velopment of  the  dichotomous  branches. 

duced  by  primary  roots  ;  again,  when  a  member  is  developed  out 
of  its  proper  order,  that  member  is  adventitious. 

Secondary  members  may  or  may  not  be  developed  from  the 
growing-point  of  the  parent  member. 

The  normal  secondary  members  are  developed  from  the  growing- 
point  of  the  parent  member. 

The  growing-point  may  produce  secondary  members  either  by 
diA'iding  into  two  (dichotomy)  or  by  lateral  outgrowth. 

The  result  of  dichotomy  is,  in  all  cases,  to  give  rise  to  new  memr 
bers,  which  are  similar  to  the  parent  member  and  to  each  other. 
In  no  case  are  morphologically  dissimilar  members  produced  by 
dichotomy.    Dichotomy  is  therefore  a  form  of  branching  (see  p.  6). 

The  product  of  lateral  development  may  be  either  a  similar  or  a 
dissimilar  member ;  if  the  former,  it  is  a  case  of  lateral  branching. 

The  normal  secondary  lateral  members  of  the  shoot  (i.e.,  leaves  and 
branches)  make  their  appearance,  in  most  cas3s,  as  outgrowths 
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from^  the  growing-point  of  the  parent  member,  whether  the 
growing.point  be  apical  or  intercalary  (as  in  Ectocarpus  and 
other  Phaeospo7-ese  (Fig.  7)  ;  in  other  words,  they  are  developed 
exogenoushj.  This  is  always  true  of  leaves,  but  there  are  cases  in 
which  normal  branches  are  developed  from  internal  cells  of  the 
growing-point,  and  have  therefore  to  penetrate  the  external  layers 
of  tissue  before  reaching  the  surface  {e.g.  Polyzonia,  Amansia, 
Vidalia,  Rhytiphloea  among  the  Red  Seaweeds). 

When,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  the  leaves  are  formed  in  rapid 

succession  at  the  gi-owing- 
point  of  a  developing  leafy 
shoot,  it  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  the  first  instance  as 
a  hud,  consisting  of  a  short 
axis  bearing  a  number  of 
young  and  still  small  leaves 
closely  packed  together.  In 
consequence  of  the  more 
active  growth  at  this  stage 
of  the  under  (dorsal)  sides 
of  the  leaves,  they  bend 
over  the  apical  growing- 
point  of  the  shoot,  and  over- 
lap each  other.  Commonly 
some  of  the  external  leaves, 
or  portions  of  them,  are 
modified  into  bud-scales  for 
the  protection  of  the  bud. 
As  a  rule  the  leafy  branch 
does  not  develope  in  the 
first  year  beyond  the  bud-stage. 

Buds  may  be  distinguished,  according  to  their  position,  as 
terminal  or  lateral;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  bud 
"which  is  lateral  on  the  parent  shoot  is  the  terminal  bud  of  a 
lateral  shoot.  Sometimes  the  primary  shoot  of  the  embryo  has  a 
terminal  bud,  which  is  designated  the  plumule.  The  terminal  bud 
may  either  pass  gradually  over  into  the  fully  grown  portion  of  the 
shoot  behind  it,  as  in  the  herbaceous  shoots  of  annual  plants  ;  or 
it  may  be  sharply  marked  off  from  the  older  part  of  the  shoot,  as 
may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  winter-buds  of  shrubs  and  trees,  in 
consequence  of  the  periodical  arrest  of  the  growth  of  the  shoot. 


Fio.  9.  —  Diagrammatic  longitudinal  section 
through  the  growing-point  of  a  stem  ;  b,  the 
leaves  ;  Itn,  their  axillary  buds  ;  e,  epidermis ;  /, 
flbrovaacular  bundles  ;  r,  the  cortex ;  pi,  plerome ; 
711,  pith. 
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The  point  at  which  a  leaf  is  developed  on  the  stem  and  remains 
attached  is  termed  the  insertion  of  the  leaf ;  and  the  insertion  of  a 
leaf,  or  those  of  two  or  more  if  at  the  same  level,  marks  a  node  of 
the  stem,  and  the  portion  of  the  stem,  whether  long  or  short,  be- 
tween two  consecutive  nodes  is  the  internode.  When  two  or  more 
leaves  are  inserted  at  each  node,  or  when  the  single  leaf  has  a 
broad  sheathing  insertion  {e.g.  Grasses),  the  nodes  of  the  stem  are 
strongly  marked,  giving  it  a  jointed  appearance. 

The  normal  secondary  lateral  members  of  the  root  are  not  developed 
directly  from  the  growing-point  of  the  parent  root,  but  at  some 
distance  behind  it  where  the  tissues  are  already  differentiated. 
They  are  developed  endogenously ;  that  is  to  say,  the  growing-point 
is  formed  by  the  division  of  one  or  more  cells  belonging  to  an  in- 
ternal layer  of  tissue  of  the  parent  root,  so  that  the  young  root 
has  to  penetrate  the  cortical  tissue  before  reaching  the  surface. 

Adventitious  members  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  are 
generally  not  developed  from  the  growing-point  of  the  parent 
member,  but  their  growing-points  are  new  formations. 

Adventitious  branches  may  be  developed  on  the  margin  or  sur- 
face of  a  thallus  (e.g.  Metzgeria,  Pellia,  etc.). 

Adventitious  shoots  are  commonly  developed  from  the  callus  (see 
page  214)  which  covers  the  cut  surfaces  of  wounded  parts  {e.g. 
development  of  shoots  from  pieces  of  leaves  of  Begonia,  Achimenes, 
etc.) ;  or  they  may  be  developed,  independently  of  any  injury, 
on  a  leaf  {e.g.  Aspidium  Filix  Mas,  Bryophyllum  calycinurn, 
Gardamine  pratensis,  etc.)  ;  or  on  a  root,  as  in  a  large  number  of 
trees  and  other  plants  :  the  development  of  adventitious  branches 
on  a  stem  is  comparatively  rare  {e.g.  Psilotum,  Begonia;  some 
Liverworts,  such  as  Jungermanuia  bicuspidata,  etc.). 

Adventitious  shoots  are,  in  most  cases,  developed  exogenously ; 
but  endogenous  development  has  been  observed  {e.g.  in  some 
Liverworts,  in  roots  of  Anemone  sylvestrls,  Ailanthus  glandiilosa, 
Sium  laiifulium).  In  some  cases  they  are  formed  by  the  direct 
conversion  of  the  growing-point  of  a  root  {e.g.  Neottia  Nidus- Avis, 
Cataselum  tridentatum,  see  p.  7). 

The  true  adventitious  shoots  should  be  clearly  distinguished  from  those 
apparently  adventitious  shoots  which  are  due  to  the  overgrowth  of  a  normal 
but  dormant  bud  (see  p.  32)  by  the  surrounding  tissues  {e.g.  Equisetum, 
Gleditschia  sinensis  and  triacanthus,  Symphoricarpus  vulgaris,  etc.). 


Adventitious  roots  may  be  developed  from  a  callus,  or  from  leaves 
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(e.g.  Gardarnine  pratemis),  or,  more  commonly,  from  stems,  some- 
times from  the  growing-point  of  the  stem  (e.f/.  Isoetes,  Angio- 
pteris,  etc.)  ;  they  are  usually  of  endogenous  origin,  but  some- 
times of  exogenous  (e.g.  Nasturtium  crfficinale,  Cardnmine  pralensix, 
Neottia  Nidus-Avis,  Phylloglossum,  Lycopodium  cernuuin). 

In  some  few  cases,  the  segmentation  of  a  member  into  similar  members, 
takes  place  neither  by  lateral  nor  by  dichotoraous  developmenti  but  by  an  alto- 
gether peculiar  process.  For 
instance,  a  portion  of  the  full- 
grown  thalloid  shoot  of  some 
Laminarie83  is  segmented  into 
similar  members.  To  begin 
with  it  is  unsegmented;  but 
it  gradually  splits,  by  degener- 
ation of  rows  of  cells,  into  seg- 
ments which  remain  united 
only  at  the  base.  The  same 
thing  occurs  in  the  leaves  of 
some  Palms  and  Aroids  [e.;/. 
Philodendron) . 


The  members  when 
once  forn\pd  commonly 
persist ;  but  frequently 
they  become  separated 
and  fall  off  after  a  time, 
when  they  are  said  to  be 
deciduous.  The  most 
common  instance  is  that 
of  foliage  -  leaves.  In 
most  perennial  plant* 
the  foliage-leaves  all  fall 
off  in  the  autumn  ;  but 
in  some — the  evergreen 
trees  and  shrubs  —  the 
leaves,  which  may  last 
for  more  than  one  year, 
do  not  all  fall  off  at  the 
same  time.  Those  parts  of  the  plant  which  are  connected  with 
reproduction  are  especially  deciduous;  for  instance,  shoots  which 
subserve  vegetative  reproduction,  the  leaves  constituting  the  peri- 
anth of  flowers,  sometimes  the  whole  inflorescence  (e.g.  catkin), 
sometimes  the  fruit  (e.g.  cherry),  seeds,  etc.    When  a  member 


F I  o.  10.— Lamina  Ha  digitata  (after  Harvey  ;  much 
reduced).  The  intercalnry  growing-point  is  situated 
ii  t  the  junction  of  the  old  frond  (b)  with  the  new  frond 
(a) ;  a  is  gradually  splitting  into  segments. 
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thus  falls  off  it  leaves  a  more  or  less  permanent  scar;  the  scar  on 
a  node  which  marks  the  position  of  a  fallen  leaf  is  termed  a  leaf- 
scar  (see  p.  215). 

Hairs  and  reproductive  organs  are  generally  developed  aa 
lateral  outgrowths  upon  the  members,  but  occasionally  they  are 
developed  terminally  from  the  apical  growing-point,  in  some 
cases  directly  from  the  apical  cell.  They  are  commonly  de- 
veloped from  one  or  more  superficial  cells,  but  in  some  cases  the 
deeper  layers  of  cells  take  part  in  their  formation. 

d.  The  Order  of  Development  of  the  Lateral  Members.  Lateral 
members,  with  the  exception  of  those  which  are  developed  adven- 
titiously, are  developed  in  a  definite  order.  The  rule  is  that  they 
are  developed  in  such  an  order  that  the  youngest  are  nearest  to 
the  growing-point,  whether  the  growing-point  be  apical  or  inter- 
calary.   This  order  is  termed  progressive  sticcessum. 

When  the  growing-point  is  apical,  the  youngest  lateral  members 
are  nearest  the  apex  ;  this  form  of  progressive  succession  is  termed 
acropetal  (see  Fig.  7  C). 

When  the  growing-point  is  intercalary  (Fig.  7  B),  the  lateral 
members  may  be  developed  on  one  side,  or  on  both  sides,  of  the 
growing-point.  When  the  growing- point  is  near  to  the  base  of 
the  parent  member,  the  lateral  members  are  developed  above  it ; 
that  is,  in  hasipetal  succession.  When  the  growing-point  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  parent  member,  the  lateral  members  are  de- 
veloped both  above  and  below  it. 

Occasionally,  particularly  in  the  lower  plants  and  in  connexion 
with  the  production  of  the  reproductive  organs,  the  law  of  pro- 
gressive succession  is  deviated  from  by  the  intercalary  develop- 
ment of  members  between  those  already  formed. 

§  4.  Arrangement  of  Lateral  Members  on  a  Common 
Axis.  The  relative  position  of  members  borne  on  a  parent  mem- 
ber, which  may  be  conveniently  designated  the  covivion  axis,  may 
be  regarded  from  two  points  of  view :  in  relation  either  to  the 
long  axis,  or  to  the  sui-face  of  the  parent  member. 

In  the  former  case,  similar  lateral  members  may  arise  singly, 
at  any  given  level,  or  several  together ;  the  former  is  termed  the 
scattered  arrangement,  the  latter  the  whorled,  the  group  of  lateral 
members  at  the  same  level  constituting  a  whorl  (Fig.  11).  In 
accordance  "with  the  law  of  progressive  development,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  members  of  a  whorl,  inasmuch  as  they  are  all  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  growing-point,  are  all  of  the  same  age. 
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This  IS  actually  true  in  many  cases,  and  such  whorls  are  said  to 
be  simtdtaneous.  There  are,  however,  what  are  termed  successive 
whorls  ;  whorls,  that  is,  the  constituent  members  of  which  are  not 
developed  simultaneously,  but  in  a  definite  sequence  {e.g.  leaf- 
whorls  of  Characeoe).  These  must  not  be  confounded  with  spuri- 
ous whorls,  which  arise  in  this  Avay,  that  members  which  were 
originally  developed  at  different  levels,  come,  by  subsequent  dis- 
placement, so  to  approach  each  other  that  they  appear  to  stand 
at  the  same  level  {e.g.  the  uppermost  leaves  on  the  stem  of  Lilium 
bulbiferum,  and  the  so-called  whorls  of  branches  of  the  Coniferse). 

The  arrangement  of  the  lateral  members  upon  the  surface  of 
the  parent  member  is  intimately  connected  with  the  symmetry 

of  the  parent  member,  as  already 
indicated  in  §  2,  The  three  forms 
of  symmetry  will  be  considered 
separately,  regard  being  had  ex- 
clusively to  lateral  members  de- 
veloped in  progressive  succession. 

1.  Radial  Arrangevient.  Begin- 
ning with  the  whorled  arrange- 
ment, it  must  be  noticed,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  members  of  a 
whorl  are  all  similar,  and  are 
arranged  symmetrically  on  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  parent  member. 
If  a  whorl  consists,  for  instance,  of 
two  members,  they  are  placed,  ex- 
actly opposite  to  each  other  on  the 
surface  of  the  stem,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  them,  measured  from 
the  points  of  insertion,  will  amount 
to  just  half  the  circumference  of 
the  stem.  Similarly,  if  the  whorl  consist  of  three  or  four  members, 
the  distance  between  any  two  adjacent  members  will  be  one-third 
or  one- fourth  of  the  circumference,  and  so  forth.  The  lateral 
distance  between  the  points  of  insertion  of  two  adjacent  mem- 
bers, measured  on  the  circumference  of  the  stem,  is  called  their 
divergence,  and  it  is  expressed  in  fractions  of  the  circumference. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  rule,  though  not  without  exceptions,  that  the 
successive  whorls  alternate,  so  that  the  members  of  any  whorl  lie 
opposite  to  the  intervals  between  the  members  of  the  whorls  above 


Fig.  11. —  Stem  of  Lamium  with  whorls 
of  two  leaves  j  1-1,  2-2,  3-3,  the  succes- 
sive whorls. 
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and  below  it.  Thus  the  members  of  alternate  whorls  are  exactly 
above  each  other  (Fig.  11). 

This  arrangement,  as  in  fact  all  relations  of  position,  may  be 
very  plainly  exhibited  by  means  of  diagrams  (e.g.  Figs.  12-14). 
Such  a  diagram  consists  of  a  ground-plan  of  the  stem,  regarded  as 
being  a  cone,  and  looked  at  from  above  :  the  insertion  of  each 
member  will  lie  upon  one  of  a  series  of  concentric  circles,  and  the 
higher  the  insertion  of  the  member  npon  the  stem,  the  nearer  to 
the  centre  will  be  the  circle  of  the  diagram  npon  which  its 
insertion  is  indicated. 

It  maybe  perceived  in  the  diagram  Fig.  12,  that  when  the  mem- 
bers are  arranged  in  alternate  whorls  they  form  twice  as  many 
longitudinal  series  on  the  stem  as  there  are  members  in  each 
whorl,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  number  of  members  in  each 
whorl  is  the  same.  The  longitudinal  series,  which  are  indicated 
in  the  diagram  by  radii,  are  called  or- 
thostichies. 

This  particular  arrangement  of  alter- 
nate whorls  of  two  members  occurs  very 
frequently,  and  is  termed  the  decussate 
arrangement.  The  two  members  of  each 
whorl  are  said  to  be  opposite. 


Examples  of  alternating  whorls  are  afforded 
by  the  leaves  of  the  Characese,  of  Equisetum,  and 
of  Hippuris.  Instances  of  whorls  of  three  mem- 
bers are  found  in  the  leaves  of  the  common 
Juniper.  Decussate  leaves  occur  in  most  Caryo- 
phyllacesB,  Byringa  (Lilac),  Lonicera  (Honey- 
suckle), Ash,  Maple  ;  in  the  last  named  the  lateral  branches  are  also  decussate. 


Pig.  12. — Diagram  of  a  shoot 
■vrith  alternate  two  -  leaved 
whorls.  0,  0,  0,  0,  the  four  or- 
thostichies.  1, 1,  2,  2,  3,  3,  etc., 
the  successive  whorls. 


It  is  comparatively  rare  for  equal  successive  whorls  to  be  super- 
posed; that  is,  that  the  members  of  each  whorl  lie  exactly  above 
or  below  those  of  the  others,  so  that  there  are  only  as  many  ortho- 
stichies  as  there  are  members  in  each  whorl.  This  is  the  case, 
however,  in  some  flowers  (see  page  496,  Phyllotaxij  of  the  Flower). 

When  the  successive  whorls  consist  of  diiferent  numbers  of 
members,  as  on  the  stem  of  Polygonatum  verticillatum,  in  the 
flowers  of  Pomaceae,  etc.,  complicated  relations  of  alternation  are 
induced  which  need  not  be  further  considered  here. 

When  the  similar  lateral  members  are  arranged  in  a  scattered 
manner,  it  is  easy  to  detect  that,  within  a  certain  i-egion  of  the 
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Fig.  13.— Diagram  of  mul- 
tilatenil  scattered  arrange- 
ment, with  divergence  of  J. 


common  axis,  their  diverg-ence  is  constant;  that  is,  that  the  distance 
between  any  member  and  its  immediate  predecessor  and  successor  is 
a  certain  fraction  of  the  circumference.    In  a  simple  case,  when  the 

divergence  is  ^  (Fig.  ]3),  starting  with  any 
member  0,  the  insertion  of  the  next  mem- 
ber developed  in  acropetal  succession  on 
tbe  common  axis,  which  may  be  numbered 
1,  will  be  separated  from  that  of  0  by  just 
of  the  circumference,  and  the  next  mem- 
ber, numbered  2,  will  be  separated  from  1 
by  J  of  the  circumference,  and  3  from  2, 
and  so  on.  Hence  3  lies  directly  over  0, 
4  over  1,  5  over  2,  and  so  on  ;  so  that  there 
are  three  orthostichies.  In  proceeding  from 
0  to  1,  2,  3,  and  so  on,  always  in  the  same 
dii-ection,  the  circumference  of  the  common  axis  is  traversed  in  a 
spiral  which,  in  the  course  of  each  whole  turn,  touches  the  bases 
of  three  lateral  members  and  intersects  the  same  orthostichy. 
This  spiral  will  pass  through  the  insertion  of  every  lateral  mem- 
ber, and  as  it  does  so  in  the  order  of  their  development,  it  is 
known  as  the  genetic  spiral.  The  number  of  lateral  members 
through  which  the  genetic  spiral  passes  in  its  course  between  any 

two  on  the  same  ortho- 
stichy, is  termed  a  cycle. 

It  might,  however,  be 
said  with  equal  accuracy, 
that  the  divergence  is  I, 
and  that  by  passing  from 
member  to  member  by  f 
of  the  circumference,  a 
spiral  would  be  traced 
which  connects  the  mem- 
bers in  genetic  sequence. 
But  in  this  case  two  turns 
of  the  spiral  would  have 
to  be  traversed  before  re- 
turning to  the  orthostichy 
started  from  ;  i.e.  the 
cycle  will  consist  of  two 
turns  of  the  spiral  instead  of  one.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  the 
spiral  is  not  traced  in  this  longer  way,  but  in  the  shorter  way. 


Fig.  14.— Diagram  of  a  shoot  with  a  constnnt 
divergence  of  f.  I,  11,  III,  etc.,  the  orthostichous 
lines.    (Alter  Sachs.) 
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However,  this  example  will  serve  to  indicate  the  relation  between 
the  construction  of  the  spiral  and  the  fraction  which,  is  used  to 
express  the  divergence.  The  denominator  of  this  fraction  gives 
the  number  of  the  orthostichies,  the  numerator  the  number  of 
turns  of  the  spiral  in  the  cycle. 

Another  very  common  divergence  is  •§•,  the  geometrical  condi- 
tions of  which  are  readily  intelligible.  From  the  Figures  14  and 
15,  which  represent  a  divergence  of  f ,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  this 
case  there  are  eight  orthostichies,  that 
number  9  stands  over  1,  10  over  2,  and  so 
on,  and  further,  that  the  spiral  passes 
through  the  insertion  of  a  member  at  every 
third  orthostichy,  and  turns  three  times 
round  the  axis  in  the  coui^se  of  one  cycle. 

If,  for  instance,  it  is  required  to  determine 
the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  (phyllotaxie) 
on  a  stem,  it  is  necessary  to  find  the  leaf 
which  is  exactly  above  the  one,  numbered  0, 
selected  as  a  starting-point,  and  then  to 
count  the  number  of  leaves  which  are  met 
with  in  following  the  shorter  spiral  round 
the  stem  between  these  two  leaves.  The 
number  of  the  leaf  which  lies  in  the  same 
orthostichy  is  the  denominator  of  the  frac- 
tion of  divergence,  and  the  numerator  is  the 
number  of  turns  made  by  the  spiral  be- 
tween the  two  leaves. 

When  the  number  of  orthostichies  is 
greater  than  eight,  it  becomes  very  diffi- 
cult to  detect  them,  particularly  when  the 
lateral  members  are  closely  arranged,  as  the 
leaves  in  the  rosettes  of  the  House-leek,  as 
the  flowers  in  the  capitulum  of  the  Sun- 
flower, or  as  the  scales  in  a  fir-cone. 
Another  set  of  lines,  lying  obliquely,  then 
strike  the  eye,  called  parastichies,  which 
also  run  round  the  stem  in  a  spiral,  but 
touch  only  some  of  the  lateral  members  ; 
for  instance,  in  Fig.  15,  a  line  which  con- 
nects the  members  3,  6,  9,  and  12.  It  is  evident  that  the  number 
of  parallel  parastichies  must  be  as  great  as  the  difference  between 


Fig.  15. — Diagram  of  an 
axis,  the  lateral  members  of 
which  have  the  constaut  di- 
vergence of  I ;  those  of  the 
anterior  surface  are  indi- 
cated by  their  insertions, 
t'lose  of  the  posterior  by 
circles  ;  they  are  connected 
by  the  genetic  spiral.  I, 
If,  Iir,  etc.,  are  the  eight 
orthostioliies. 
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the  numbers  of  t"he  members  in  any  one  such  line.  Thus  in  Fig. 
16,  again,  another  parastichy  connects  the  members  2,  5,  8,  11, 
and  so  on  ;  and  a  third,  the  members  1,  4,  7,  10,  etc.  From 
this  it  is  possible  to  deduce  a  simple  method  for  ascertaining 
the  arrangement  in  complicated  cases  ;  the  parastichies  which  run 
parallel  in  one  direction  are  counted,  and  the  members  in  one  of 
them  are  numbered  according  to  the  above-mentioned  rule  ;  by 
repeating  the  process  in  another  system  of  parastichies  which  in- 
tersects the  first,  the  number  of  each  member  will  be  found. 

As  an  illustration  : — In  Fig.  15  there  are  three  left-hand  parastichies  ;  taking 
the  members  of  any  one  of  them,  we  mark  the  first  1,  the  second  4,  and  so 
on :  there  are  two  right-hand  parastichies ;  so  beginning  with  the  member 
already  marked  1,  we  mark  the  next  3,  the  next  5,  and  thus  complete  the  num- 
bering of  the  members.  Having  numbered  them,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that 
9  is  on  the  same  orthostichy  as  1,  and  that  the  divei-gence  is  |. 

The  commonest  divergences  are  the  following : 

i  1.  2.  3  _5_  _8_  1A 
2 '    3 '    5  >   8 '    13'   21'  34' 

This  series  is  easy  to  remember,  for  the  numerator  of  each  fraction 
is  the  sum  of  those  of  the  two  preceding,  and  it  is  the  same  with 
the  denominators.  There  are,  however,  divergences  which  do  not 
enter  into  this  series,  namely  j^,  f,  f ,  etc. 

As  examples  of  the  divergence  J,  the  leaves  of  many  Mosses,  of  the  Sedges, 
and  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  Alder,  may  be  mentioned  :  |  is  a  very 
common  divergence  for  leaves  on  herbaceous  stems,  and  those  of  Willows,  Oaks, 
etc. ;  the  needle-like  leaves  of  Firs  and  Spruces  have  commonly  tbe  divergences 
I  and  ^  ;  ^,  occur  in  pine-cones,  in  the  capitula  of  many  Compositas, 
etc. ;  the  leaves  of  some  Algs,  such  as  Polysiphonia,  have  the  divergence  J. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  these  laws  of  position  stand 
in  the  closest  relation  to  the  progressive  development  of  the  lateral 
members.  It  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  relation  of  position, 
when  once  established,  is  maintained,  for  each  new  lateral  member 
arises  just  at  the  spot  on  the  growing-point  where  there  is  the 
greatest  amount  of  space  between  the  members  already  formed, 
and  that  it  thus  falls  into  the  order  which  its  predecessors  have 
established.  So  long  as  the  relation  of  size  between  the  rudiments 
of  the  lateral  members  and  the  surfacb  of  the  common  axis  remains 
constant,  the  divergence  likewise  remains  constant ;  but  if  the 
former  condition  be  altered,  if,  for  example,  the  newly  developed 
members  are  smaller  than  their  predecessors,  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  the  number  of  orthostichies  and  parastichies  must 
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be  increased.  Hence  we  find  changes  in  the  divergence  taking 
place  just  in  those  regions  in  which  the  size  of  the  lateral  members 
alters,  for  instance,  at  the  base  and  at  the  apex  of  pine-cones,  and 
at  the  base  of  the  inflorescences  of  Compositae.  Furthermore, 
subsequent  altex-ations  may  be  induced  by  growth,  either  of  the 
axis  or  of  the  developing  lateral  members. 

2.  Isobilateral  Arrangement.  Isobilaterally  arranged  similar 
lateral  members  arise  on  two  diametrically  opposite  sides  of  the 
common  axis,  and  thus  form  two  rows  or  orthostichies.  Usually 
the  members  of  the  two  rows  arise  at  different  levels,  so  that  they 
alternate  (Fig.  16).    In  this  case,  also,  it  is 

possible  to  construct  a  genetic  spiral ;  and  it 
will  be  such,  that  at  every  half- turn  it  passes 
throue'h  the  insertion  of  a  lateral  member, 
and  connects  all  the  existing  members  in 
the  order  of  their  age.  It  is  obviously 
quite  immaterial  in  which  direction  this 
spii-al  may  be  traced.  Examples  of  alter- 
nate arrangement  are  afforded  by  the  leaves 
of  many  Mosses  (Fissidens)  and  Ferns,  the  .     Fig.  le. -Diagram  o.' 

1  1  1  1  p  X  1  alternating    distichous  (i> 

leaves  and  branches  of  many  trees  such  as  ^ 

arrangement. 

Elm,  Hornbeam,  Lime,  and  the  leaves  of 

the  Grasses.  It  is  only  rarely  that  the  members  of  the  two  rows 
stand  in  pairs  at  the  same  level,  thus  forming  superposed  whorls 
of  two  members  each  ;  this  is  the  case  with  the  leaves  of  some 
Alg£e  (Pterothamnion),  and  of  many  Naiadaceae,  in  the  latter,  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  subsequent  displacement. 

3.  Dorsiventral  Arrangement.  This  arrangement  of  lateral  mem- 
bers may  be  manifested  in  very  different  ways.  In  some  cases  the 
common  axis  bears  lateral  members  on  one  side  only ;  in  others, 
the  common  axis  bears  dissimilar  lateral  members  on  its  diffei-ent 
sides.  As  examples  of  the  former,  the  flowering  shoots  of  Vetches 
and  their  allies,  which  bear  flowers  on  one  side  only,  may  be  men- 
tioned, as  also  the  thallus  of  Marchantia  and  similar  Liverworts 
which  bear  scales  and  root-hairs  on  the  ventral  surface  only.  The 
stem  of  Marsilea  is  an  example  of  the  latter;  it  bears  leaves  on  the 
dorsal  surface,  lateral  branches  on  the  flanks,  right  and  left,  and 
roots  on  the  ventral  surface  :  this  relation  holds  good  also  in  the 
case  of  Azolla  and  Pilularia,  and  in  Caulerpa  among  AlgEe.  In 
Salvinia  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  stem  bears  the  foliage-leaves, 
the  flanks  the  branches,  and  the  ventral  surface  the  aquatic  leaves  ; 
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m  Selaginella,  likewise,  the  leaves  are  borne  on  the  dorsal  and 
ventral  surfaces,  and  the  branches  on  the  flanks.  ]n  Utricularia 
and  in  the  inflorescences  of  the  Boraginaceae,  the  branches  are 
borne  on  the  dorsal  surface,  the  leaves  (when  present)  on  the 
flanks.  Jn  the  Lemnacece,  the,  branches  are  produced  on  the  dor- 
sal, the  roots  on  the  ventral,  side  of  the  shoot. 

The  members  borne  on  the  flanks,  in  these  cases,  are  in  rows,  one 
on  each  flank  ;  and  a  similar  serial  arrangement  can  usually  be 
traced  in  the  members  borne  on  the  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces. 
Thus,  in  the  inflorescences  of  the  Boraginaceae.  the  flowers  are  ar- 
ranged in  two  longitudinal  rows  ;  in  those  of  the  Vetches  there 
may  be  t  wo  rows  (^Vicia  Faba,  commonly),  or  many  rows  (Vicia 
Cracca).    The  leaves  of  some  Algae  such  as  Caulerpa  (Fig.  17)  and 


Fig.  17.  A  portion  of  the  body  of  Caiderpa  phimam  showing  dorsiventral  arrangement 
of  members.  The  horizontal  stem  bears  leaves  on  its  upper  (dorsal)  surface,  and  roots  on  its 
lower  (ventral)  surface. 

Herposiphonia  (Fig.  3)  are  borne  in  one  row  on  the  dorsal,  and 
the  roots  in  one  row  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  stem  ;  similarly 
in  some  Ferns  (Lygodium  palmatum,  Polypodtum  Heracleum)  tliere 
is  a  single  dorsal  row  of  leaves.  In  Azolla,  Pilularia,  and  Marsilea, 
there  are  two  dorsal  row  of  leaves,  in  Selaginella  there  are  two 
ventral  and  two  dorsal  rows  of  leaves,  and  in  Salvinia  two  ventral 
and  four  dorsal  rows. 

The  whorled  arrangement  is  not  excluded  by  dorsiventi*ality  : 
for  instance,  in  Salvinia,  the  leaves  are  arranged  in  alternating 
whorls  of  three,  two  of  the  leaves  being  borne  dorsally,  and  the 
third  ventrally,  and  thus  the  four  dorsal  and  the  two  ventral  rows 
of  leaves  are  produced. 
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The  affinity  bet-ween  the  dorsiventral  arrangement  and  the 
isobilateral  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  many  axes  develope  their 
hiteral  appendages  on  their  flanks,  though  they  eventually  come  to 
be  dorsal.  For  instance,  the  creeping  shoots  of  Butomus  and  other 
plants  produce  their  leaves  in  two  lateral  rows,  which,  however, 
eventually  undergo  displacement  on  to  the  doi'sal  surface  :  again, 
in  the  twigs  of  the  Beech,  the  two  rows  of  leaves  approach  each 
other  on  the  ventral  surface,  and  the  lateral  branches  approach 
each  other  on  the  dorsal. 

Dorsiventral  or  bilateral  arrangement  may  not  uncommonly  be 
found  in  the  same  plant  with  radial  arrangement,  but  in  different 
parts  :  thus  in  the  Hornbeam  and  the  Elm  the  leaves  of  the  pri- 
mary shoot  of  the  seedling  are  arranged  radially,  whilst  on  the  twigs 
of  the  adult  plant  the  leaves  are  arranged  bilaterally  (see  p.  12). 

§  5.  The  Mutual  Relations  of  Dissimilar  Secondary 
Members.  In  most  plants  the  position  of  the  lateral  branches  of 
the  shoot  is  closely  related  to  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves.  In 
radial  and  isobilateral  shoots  it  is  the  general  rule  that  the  lateral 
buds  are  developed  in  the  angle,  termed  the  axil,  made  by  a  leaf,  the 
subtending  leaf,  with  the  portion  of  the  stem  above  its  insertion 
(see  Fig.  9  kn).    This  kind  of  branching  is  termed  axillary. 

Other  relations,  leading  to  what  is  termed  extra- axillary  branch- 
ing, may  however  obtain  in  these  shoots.  This  may  be  due  to 
displacement,  so  that  the  branch  springs  either  from  the  parent 
shoot  above  the  axil,  or  from  the  surface  of  the  subtending  leaf. 
It  may  also  be  due  to  the  suppression  of  the  subtending  leaf,  as 
is  frequently  the  case  in  inflorescences.  In  some  cases  (e.g.  Poly- 
siphorda  elongata)  a  branch  may  be  developed  in  the  place  of  a 
leaf,  occupying  its  position  in  the  genetic  spiral.  In  other  cases, 
as  in  many  Mosses  and  Ferns,  the  bud  is  developed  below  the  in- 
sertion of  the  corresponding  leaf ;  and  in  some  Mosses,  by  the  side 
of  it. 

Axillary  branching  sometimes  occurs  in  dorsiventral  shoots  (e.g. 
Naiadaceae),  but  the  lateral  branches  are  more  frequently  developed 
by  the  side  of  the  leaves.  Thus,  in  Pilularia,  Marsilea,  Azoila,  etc., 
where  the  leaves  are  borne  dorsally  and  the  branches  on  the  flanks 
of  the  stem,  each  branch  is  in  relation  with  the  lower  edge  of  the 
corresponding  leaf ;  and  in  Utricularia  and  the  inflorescences  of 
the  Boraginacese,  where  the  branches  are  borne  dorsally  and  the 
leaves  laterally,  each  branch  is  in  relation  with  the  upper  edge  of 
the  corresponding  leaf. 
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There  may,  however  be  no  definite  relation  between  the  branches 
and  the  leaves.  For  instance,  the  lateral  branches  of  Lycopodium 
are  developed  without  any  relation  to  the  position  of  the  leaves, 
and  in  dicliotomous  branching  no  such  relation  can  exist. 

When  the  shoot  grows  by  means  of  a  single  apical  cell,  a  direct 
genetic  relation  can  be  traced  between  a  branch  and  its  correspond- 
ing leaf.  Thus,  in  Mosses,  Equisetum,  etc.,  the  branch  and  the 
leaf  are  both  derived  from  the  same  segment  of  the  apical  cell. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  a 
definite  relation  between  leaf  and  branch,  that  every  leaf  has  a 
branch  developed  in  relation  with  it,  though  this  is  frequently  the 
case.  Floral  and  scaly  leaves,  for  instance,  have,  as  a  rule,  no  buds 
in  their  axils. 

It  occasionally  happens,  in  axillary  bi"anching,  that  more  than 
one  bud  is  developed  in  the  axil  of  a  leaf.  These  buds  may  be  ar- 
ranged either  one  above  the  other  (e.g.  Aristolochia  Sipho,  Meni- 
spermum  canadense,  Juglans  regia  in  the  axils  of  the  cotyledons, 
Honeysuckle,  Gled.itsclda  sinensis)  in  progressive  succession,  so 
that  the  youngest  is  lowest  in  the  axil ;  or  side  by  side  (as  in.  Allium 
nigrmn,  bulbs  of  Muscari  lotryoides,  inflorescences  of  species  of 
Musa,  among  Monocotyledons;  and  in  some  Willows,  Poplars,  and 
Maples,  among  Dicotyledons).  In  some  cases,  however  (e.g. 
Cuscula),  the  presence  of  several  buds  in  one  axil  is  not  due  to  in- 
dependent development,  but  to  the  branching  of  a  single  original 
bud. 

All  the  shoots  that  originate  as  lateral  buds  are  not  necessarily 
developed  into  branches  ;  thus,  in  most  trees,  the  buds  which  are 
formed  in  the  axils  of  the  lowest  leaves  of  the  shoots  of  each  year 
usually  remain  undeveloped,  and  are  only  incited  to  growth  when 
the  other  buds  are  destroyed.  Buds  which  thus  remain  unde- 
veloped for  along  period,  often  for  years,  are  called  dormant,  and 
the  shoots  which  are  ultimately  produced  from  them  are  said  to  be 
deferred. 

§  6.  Branch-Systems.  The  development  from  a  parent 
member  of  members  similar  to  itself  is  termed  branching,  and  it 
frequently  takes  place  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  an  aggregate 
of  similar  members,  constituting  a  branch- system.  The  morpho- 
logical nature  of  the  member  does  not  determine  the  form  of 
branch-system  to  which  it  gives  rise;  the  leaf,  the  stem,  the 
root,  the  thallus,  all  present  essentially  the  same  types  of  branch- 
systems. 
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Two  principal  types  of  branching  may  be  distinguished  (see 
p.  19),  the  dichoiomous  and  the  lateral;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  distinction  is  somewhat  arbitrary,  and  that  these 
types  are  connected  by  intermediate  forms. 

1.  In  dichotomous  branching,  the  apical  growing-point  divides 
into  two  new  growing-points  (Fig.  8)  which  are  at  first  equally 
vigorous  ;  and  they  may  (a)  eitlier  remain  so,  or  (fe)  the  one  may 
develope  more  vigorously  than  the  other. 

(a)  When  the  former  is  the  case,  the  dichotomy  develoioes  in 
a  bifurcate  manner  (Fig.  18  A).  The  subsequent  dichotomies 
may  all  take  place  in  the  same 
plane,  as  in  the  thallus  of  many 
Liverworts,  and  in  the  leaves 
of  Schizcea  dichotoma  (Fern),  so 
that  the  Avhole  branch- system 
lies  in  one  plane,  and  is  bi- 
lateral. Or  the  subsequent 
dichotomies  may  take  place  in 
various  planes,  which  com- 
monly intersect  at  right  an- 
gles, as  in  the  roots  of  Isoetes, 
where  the  branch-system  is 
radial. 

(6)  When  the  latter  is  the 
case,  the  branch- system  be- 
comes sympodial.  The  basal 
portions,  or  podia,  of  the  suc- 
cessive bifurcations  constitute 
an  axis,  tei'med  a  pseud-axis, 
or  sywpodium,  on  which  the 
weaker  branches  appear  as 
lateral  out-growths  (Fig.  18 
B,  C).     The   more  vigoi-ous 


Fig  18.— Diagram  of  the  various  modes  of 
dovelopment  of  a  Dichotomy.  A  Bifurcate 
dichotomy.  B  Helicoid  dichotomy;  here 
the  left-hand  (I)  branch  is  always  more 
vigorous  than  the  right  (r).  C  Scorpioid 
dichotomy;  the  right  and  left  branches  are 
alternately  more  vigorous  in  their  growth. 


branches  may  be  always  those 
of  one  side,  producing  what  is  termed  a  helicoid  or  hostrychoid 
dichotomous  branch-system  (Fig.  18,  B),  as  in  the  thalloid  shoot 
of  Fucus ;  or  they  may  be  developed  alternately  on  opposite  sides, 
when  a  scorpioid  or  cincimial  dichotomous  branch-system  is  pro- 
duced (Fig.  18,  C). 

Dichotomous  branching  is  the  less  common  type.    It  occurs  in  some  Algro, 
{e.g.  Cladostephus,  Dictyota  dichotoma.  Fucus,  some  Florideaj) ;  in  some  Livor- 
V.  S.  B. 
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worts  (e.g.  Maichantiaeeae) ;  in  the  leaves  of  some  Ferns ;  in  the  roots  of 
Lycopodium  and  Isoetes ;  in  the  stem  of  «ome  Lycopodiums  {L.  alviuum 
dichotoma).    In  the  Phanerogams  it  only  occurs  in  inflorescences  and  flowers.  ' 

It  will  be  observed  that  dichotoraous  branching  necessarily 
involves  the  limitation  of  growth  of  the  branching  member. 

2.  In  lateral  branching,  the  new  members  are  developed 
laterally  from  the  parent  member.  Two  forms  may  be  distin- 
guished,  the  monopodial  and  the  cymose. 

a.  Monopodial  hranching.  The  characteristic  feature  of  a  mono- 
podial branch-system  is  the  presence  of  a  main  axis  (monopo- 
dium),  formed  by  the  continued   elongation  of   the  branching 


Fig.  19.— Cymose  branch-systems  represented  diagrammatically.  When  the  branches 
are  regarded  as  all  lying  in  one  plane  (that  of  the  paper),  A  and  B  represent  the  Rhipi- 
dium,  and  D  the  Drepanium.  When  the  branches  are  regarded  as  lying  in  various  planes, 
A  and  B  represent  the  scorpioid  (cincinnal)  cyme,  and  D  the  helicoid  (bostrychoid)  cyme ; 
C,  the  dichasial  cyme,  the  branches  being  regarded  as  lying  in  various  planes. 

member,  bearing  a  number  of  less  highly  developed  lateral  axes. 
This  is  due  either  to  the  greater  rapidity,  or  longer  duration,  of 
the  growth  of  the  branching  member  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
lateral  members. 

A  good  example  of  the  former  case  is  afforded  by  Firs.  Here 
both  the  primary  shoot  and  the  main  lateral  shoots  have  un- 
limited growth;  but  the  former  grows  more  rapidly  than  the  latter, 
and  so  constitutes  a  main  axis. 

A  good  example  of  the  latter  is  afforded  by  racemose  inflores- 
cences.   Here  the  growth  of  each  of  the  members  of  the  branch- 
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system  is  limited  by  the  formation  of  a  terminal  flower;  but 
the  terminal  flower  is  developed  last  at  the  apex  of  the  main 
axis  ;  hence  it  grows  for  a  longer  period  than  the  lateral  axes, 
although,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of 
the  lateral  axes  may  have  been  greater  than  that  of  the  main 
axis. 

6.  Cymofte  branchwg.  The  characteristic  feature  of  a  cymose 
branch-system  is  the  absence  of  a  main  axis.  This  is  due  to  the 
diminished  rapidity,  or  shorter  duration,  of  the  growth  of  the 
branching  member  as  compared  with  that  of  the  lateral  members. 
When  a  main  axis  is  formed,  it  is  a  pseud-axis,  that  is,  it  is  not 
produced  by  the  continuous  elongation  of  one  and  the  same 
member,  but  is  built  up  from  segments  of  axes  of  different  orders. 
Such  a  pseud-axis  is  termed  a  symyodium. 

a.  Nopseud- 
axis  is  formed  ^T* 
when  two  or 
more  lateral 
axes  elongate 
with  equal 
vigour,  and 
more  vigor- 
ously than 
the  primary 
axis.  When 
the  number 
of  vigorous 
lateral  axes 
happens  to 
be  two,  the 
branch  -  sys- 
tem bears  a 

superficial  resemblance  to  a  true  dichotomy,  and  is  hence  termed 
a  false  dichotomy,  or  dichasium  (Fig.  19  0 ;  Fig.  20).  When 
many  lateral  axes  are  developed  close  together,  the  branch-system 
is  termed  a  pleiochasium. 

If  the  dichasial  branching  be  repeated,  the  various  dichasia 
may  lie  in  one  plane  (as  in  the  Mistletoe)  ;  or,  as  is  more  frequently 
the  case,  in  different  planes.  Examples  are  afforded  by  the  in- 
florescences of  the  Spurges  (Euphorbia) ;  the  branches  of  the 
Lilac  (Syringa),  in  which  usually  the  terminal  bud  dies,  and  the 


Fig  20.— Diagram  of  a  False  Dichotomy  orDichasinm  ;  the  Roman 
numerals  indicate  the  order  of  development  of  the  shoots  of  the 
system.  Those  numbered  11'  and  11''  are  equally  vigorous,  and 
much  more  so  than  the  primary  axis  I.   (From  Sacha.) 
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two  highest  lateral  bads  cai-ry  on  the  development  of  the  branch  ; 
and  in  those  of  llhamnus  cathartica,  the  terminal  bud  of  which 
becomes  a  thorn. 

(fS)  A  pseiid-axisj  or  sympodinm,  is  formed  when  only  one  lateral 
axis  developes  vigorously  in  each  case.  Thus,  in  Fig.  19  J,  in 
which  the  darker  lines  indicate  the  more  vigorous  growth,  the 
lateral  axis  has  grown  more  vigorously  than  the  parent  axis,  and 
so  on.  The  pseud-axis,  which  is  thus  formed,  is  at  first  crooked; 
but  in  most  cases  it  subsequently  becomes  straight  (Fig.  19  J 
becomes  B).  Examples  of  the  formation  of  sympodia  are 
aliorded  by  many  subteri\anean  stems,  such  as  that  of  Polygo- 
natum  (see  p.  42,  Fig.  23  B),  which  annually  come  above  ground, 
whilst  a  lateral  branch  maintains  the  direction  of  growth  under- 
ground. Much  the  same  thing  may  be  observed,  though  not  so, 
clearl}^,  in  the  branches  of  many  shrubs  and  trees.  Amongst 
inflorescences,  also  many  examples  of  the  formation  of  sympodia 
are  to  be  found  (see  Part  HI.).  The  vigorous  lateral  branch 
which  carries  on  the  further  growth  of  the  plant  is  termed  an 
innovation- shoot. 

The  various  forms  of  sympodial  branch-systems  may  be  classified 
as  follows: — 

1.  Sympodia  in  which  all  the  branches  lie  in  one  plane,  forming 
a  bilateral  branch-system : 

a.  The  Bhipidium  (fan)  ;  the  lateral  branches  are  developed 

alternately  in  two  opposite  directions  (Fig.  19  A,  B). 

b.  The  Drepanium  (sickle)  ;  the  more  vigorous  branches  are 

all  developed  on  one  side  (Fig.  19  B). 

2.  Sympodia  in  which  the  branches  lie  in  different  planes, 
formino-  a  radial  branch-system  : 

a.  The  Scorpioid  Cyme  (Cincinmis)  ;  the  lateral  branches 

are  developed  alternately  on  opposite  sides. 
h.  The  Helicoid  Cyme  (Bostryx)  ;  the  lateral  branches  are 
all  developed  on  one  side. 
§  7.    Cohesion  and  Adhesion.    It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  originally  free  edges  of  parts  subsequently  grow  together; 
for  instance,  the  margins  of  the  carpellary  leaves  to  form  ovaries. 
In  some  Floridea3,  originally  separate  branches  of  the  shoot  have 
been  observed  to  grow  together.    But  a  more  common  case  is  that 
the  rudiments  of  distinct  members  become  united  into  one  whole 
by  the  growth  of  their  common  base  (see  p.  17).    For  example,  a 
gamopotaloiJ3  corolla  (see  p.  514,  Part  III.)  arises  in  tlrs  way,  that 
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the  whorled  leaf-rudiments  are  rais 
of  their  common  base  (F\o;.  21 
A,  r),  and  come  to  be  merely 
lappets  on  the  rim  of  a  tube 
(Fig-.  21  B).  This  explanation 
applies  also  to  perfoliate  and 
connate  leaves  (see  Fig.  29). 

The  union  brought  about  in 
either  of  these  ways  may  affect 
members  developed  at  the  same 
level,  or  members  developed  at 
different  levels;  in  the  former 
case  the  term  cohesion  is  used  ; 
in  the  latter,  the  term  adhesion: 
Examples  of  the  former  are 
afforded  by  gamopetalons  corol- 
las, syncarpous  ovaries,  etc.  ; 
and  of  the  latter  by  epipetalous 
stamens,  by  leaves  adhering  to 
the  shoots  borne  in  their  axils 
as  in  the  Lime,  etc. 
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I  up  by  the  intercalary  growth 


Fig.  21.  — Flower  of  Petunia.  A  very 
young  (x50);  B  mature  (nat.  size) ;  k  the 
calyx;  k'  the  line  along  which  the  calyx 
has  been  removed;  r  the  tubej  1  the  lobes 
or  teeth  of  the  corolla. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  SPECIAL  MOEPHOLOGY  OF  THE  MEMBERS. 
A.  Vegetative  Organs. 

§  8.  The  Thallus.  Among  those  plants  in  which  an  alter- 
nation of  generations  is  not  known  to  occur,  the  body  is  a  thallus 
in  the  lower  Fungi  (e.g.  Schizomycetes,  Saccharomycetes,  etc.), 
and  in  many  Algae  (e.g.  Cyanophycese,  some  Chlorophyceas,  such 
as  Vol  vox,  Desmids,  Confervoidese  ;  some  Pheeophyceas,  such  as 
Ectocarpus,  Sphacelaria,  etc.). 

Among  those  plants  in  which  alternation  of  generations  is 
known  to  occur,  the  body  may  be  a  thallus  in  one  or  both  genera- 
tions ;  it  is,  for  instance,  a  thallus  in  both  generations  in  some 
Algse  (e.g.  Coleochaete,  some  Rhodophyceoe),  and  in  Riccia  among 
the  Hepaticae :  the  gametophyte  is  a  thallus  in  some  Algae,  in 
all  the  Hepaticae  except  the  foliose,  Jungermanniaceae,  in  most 
Vascular  Cryptogams,  and  in  all  Phanerogams  :  the  sporophyte 
is  a  thallus  in  all  Rhodophyceae ;  and  in  some  Phanerogams,  as 
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an  exception,  the  vegetative  body,  apart  from  the  reproductive 
organs  of  the  sporophyte,  is  a  thallus  (e.r/.  WulJJm  arrhiza). 

The  thallus  offers  considerable  variety  of  form.  It  may  be 
spherical;  or  filamentous,  branched  or  unbranched ;  or  a  flattened 
expansion,  branched  or  unbranched  ;  or  a  massive  tuberous  body. 
It  commonly  bears  hairs.  The  symmetry  of  tlie  thallus  is 
multilateral,  isobilateral,  or  dorsiventral.  Complete  multilateral 
symmetry  is  exliibited  when  the  thallus  is  spherical  {e.g.  Volvox, 
Fig.  1) ;  isobilateral  symmetry  when  the  thallus  is  flattened 
(e.g.  Desmids,  Coleochsete)  with  similar  surfaces;  dorsiventral 
symmetry,  when  the  thallus  is  flattened,  with  dissimilar  dorsal 
and  ventral  surfaces  (e.g.  most  Hepaticse,  and  fern-prothallia). 

The  branching  of  the  thallus  takes  place  in  accordance  with  the 
general  laws  laid  down  on  p.  32  ;  the  flattened  thallus  frequently 
branches  dichotomously  (e.g.  some  thalloid  Hepaticae).  The  main 
axis  and  the  branches  may  be  either  limited  or  unlimited  in 
growth. 

The  branches  of  the  thallus  may  be  modified  in  form  in  connexion 
with  some  special  function.  Thus,  the  development  of  repro- 
ductive organs  is  in  some  cases  confined  to  certain  branches,  and 
these  then  differ  in  form  from  the  ordinary  vegetative  branches 
(e.g.  some  Hepaticae). 

§  9.  The  Thalloid  Shoot.  The  body  is  difi^erentiated  into 
a  root  and  a  thalloid  shoot ;  in  the  ganietophyte  of  some  Algae 
(some  Siphonoideae,  Confervoidea?,  Phaeophyceae,  and  Florideae), 
and  of  some  Vascular  Cryptogams  (Equisetum,  Osmunda,  Lyco- 
podium)  ;  in  the  sporophyte  of  some  Algae  (e.g.  Dictyotaceae)  and 
of  the  Bryophyta  (except  Riccia). 

The  vegetative  body  of  the  sporophyte  has  a  thalloid  shoot  in  some  Phane- 
rogams {e.g.  Lemna). 

The  morphology  of  the  thalloid  shoot  is  very  much  the  same  as 
that  of  the  thallus.  In  some  cases,  how^ever  (e.g.  Laminaria,  see 
Fig.  10,  p.  22),  it  is  differentiated  into  a  basal  cylindrical  stalk- 
like portion,  and  a  terminal  flattened  thalloid  expansion.  The 
branching    is,    not    uncommonly,    dichotomous    (e.g.  Lictijota 

dichotoma,  Fig.  8,  p.  19). 

§  10.  The  Leafy  Shoot.  The  shoot  is  differentiated  into 
stem  and  leaf  in  some  AlgiB  (e.g.  Caulerpa,  Bryopsis,  Cladoste- 
phus,  Sargassum,  the  Characeae,  and  the  gametophyte  of  some 
Floridea));   the  adult  gametophytic  shoots  of   some  Hepaticao 
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(foliose  Jungermanniaceee),  and  of  all  Mosses;  the  sporophyte  of 
Vascular  Cxyptogams  and  Plianerog'ams. 

The  distinction  between  stem  and  leaf  is  not,  however,  obvious 
in  all  these  plants.  In  the  lower  forms,  this  is  due  to  the  low 
degree  which  the  morphological  dilfei-entiation  has  attained ;  whilst 
in  the  higher  forms  it  is  due  to  the  degenerate  development- 
amounting  in  some  cases  to  complete  suppression — of  the  leaves  ; 
and  also,  in  some  cases,  to  the  assumption  of  a  more  or  less  leaf- 
like  form  by  the  stem  or  its  branches.  The  true  morphological 
nature  of  the  members  can  only  be  ascertained,  in  these  cases,  by 
a  study  of  their  development  and  of  their  relation  to  each  other. 

In  plants  which  live  for  more  than  one  year,  the  shoot  may 
either  persist  from  year  to  year,  or  it  may  die  down  to  the  surface 
of  the  soil  in  each  year,  the  subterranean  parts  being  alone  per- 
sistent.   Shoots  which  last  only  one  year  are  termed  annual. 

The  general  form  of  the  leafy  shoot  varies  widely.  Even  on 
•one  and  the  same  plant  there  may  be  different  forms  of  leafy 
shoots,  the  differences  being  due  either  to  peculiarities  in  the 
conditions  of  development,  or  of  function.  Marked  differences 
exist,  for  instance,  between  submerged  or  subterranean  and 
aerial  shoots;  also  between  vegetative  shoots  and  those  bearing 
the  reproductive  organs. 

The  form  of  the  shoot  depends  largely  upon  the  amount  of 
elongation  which  the  iuternodes  of  the  stem  undergo.  Thus,  there 
is  in  some  plants  (e.g.  some  Florideae ;  Sphagnum,  and  other 
Mosses ;  the  Larch,  Pine,  and  Taxodium,  among  the  Coniferse ; 
and  many  Angiosperms)  a  well-marked  distinction  of  two  forms 
of  vegetative  shoots.  These  are  the  ordinary  elongated  branched 
shoots  ;  and  short  shoots,  termed  dwarf-shoots,  which  elongate  but 
little,  branch  scarcely  at  all,  and  are  frequently  of  but  short 
duration  (see  p.  19).  Thus,  in  some  plants  (e.g.  many  pleurocar- 
pous  Mosses;  most  Ferns,  Conifers,  and  many  other  plants)  the 
primary  shoot  continues  to  grow  throughout  the  life  of  the  plant ; 
whilst  in  others,  the  growth  of  the  primary  shoot  is  limited, 
the  further  development  of  the  shoot  being  effected  by  a  lateral 
branch,  itself  of  limited  growth ;  so  that,  by  the  repetition  of  this 
process  a  cymose  branch-system  is  produced  (see  p.  35).  This 
mode  of  development  by  innooation  occurs  in  many  so-called 
uniaxial  plants  whose  primary  shoot  terminates  in  a  flower;  also 
in  the  acrocarpous  Mosses  where  the  elongation  of  the  shoot  ia 
arrested  by  the  development  of  the  sexual  reproductive  organs, 
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and,  in  other  cases,  independently  of  the  development  of  repro- 
ductive organs,  as  in  Ilylocomium  splendens,  a  pleurocarpous  Moss, 
the  shoots  of  which  grow  for  but  one  year  ;  and  in  the  seedlings 
of  the  Lime,  and  of  the  Elm,  which  form  tio  terminal  bud  at 
the  close  of  the  first  year,  tlie  further  development  of  the  shoot 
being  efTected  by  the  highest  lateral  bud. 

In  those  shoots  of  trees  which  are  produced  in  one  season's  growth,  the  lowest 
internodes,  especially  those  lying  between  the  bud-scales,  are  very  short ;  so  that 
it  is  easy,  by  noticing  the  closely-arranged  scars  of  the  bud-scales,  to  deter- 
mine, in  a  shoot  several  years  old,  the  amount  of  growth  during  each  year. 
The  terminal  and  the  lateral  buds  of  such  au  annual  shoot  usually  remain  in 
the  bud-condition  during  the  first  year  until  the  beginning  of  the  next 
period  of  growth,  so  that  the  age  of  such  a  branch-system  can  be  determined 
by  the  extent  of  the  branching,  the  number  of  years  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  times  that  branching  has  taken  place.  In  some  trees,  however,  («.r/. 
the  Oak)  a  second  shoot,  which  had  hitherto  existed  in  the  bud-condition,  is 
regularly  developed  in  the  middle  of  summer.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  only  the 
more  anterior  (near  the  apex)  of  the  lateral  buds  on  the  shoot  which  develope 
in  the  subsequent  year  into  branches,  as  is  very  clearly  seen  in  the  whorled 
branches  of  the  Coniferffi ;  when,  however,  the  more  posterior  lateral  buds  do 
develope,  the  branches  produced  are  successively  the  shorter  the  further  they 
.are  from  the  apex  {e.g.  Elm).  Whilst  in  many  trees  (Coniferffi,  Oak)  the 
terminal  bud  of  a  shoot  always  grows  into  a  new  shoot  in  the  next  year,  in  others 
(Lime,  Elm,  sometimes  Beecb)  this  is  not  the  case,  but  the  elongation  of  the 
shoot  is  effected  in  a  sympodial  manner  by  means  of  the  highest  lateral  bud 
(see  p.  35). 

In  the  Larch,  the  dwarf-shoots  bear  the  fascicled  leaves,  and  spring  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  of  an  ordinary  shoot  of  the  same  year  ;  they  usually  elongate 
but  slightly  each  year,  but  they  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  develope 
into  ordinary  shoots.  In  the  Scots  Pine,  the  dwarf-shoots  bear  only  two  green 
leaves,  in  addition  to  scaly  leaves ;  they  arise  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  the 
ordinary  shoots  of  the  same  year,  and  they  fall  off  when  the  leaves  die.  In 
dicotyledonous  trees,  these  dwarf-shoots  occur  especially  in  advanced  age,  or 
when  the  growth  of  the  tree  is  stunted.  They  are  very  conspicuous  in  the 
Apple,  Pear,  and  other  similar  trees,  and  are  the  only  parts  of  the  tree  which 
produce  flowers  and  fruit. 

The  Bidh  and  the  Corm  are  examples  of  shoots  with  short  stems ;  they  are, 
in  fact,  forms  of  the  bud,  produced  underground. 

The  Bull)  consist  of  a  flattened  discoid  stem  (Fig.  22  J5),  bearing  a  number  of 
scaly  leaves  closely  arranged  on  its  upper  surface,  and  roots  on  its  lower  surface. 
The  leaves  may  either  invest  each  other,  as  in  the  Onion,  when  the  bulb  is  said 
to  be  tunicate ;  or  they  may  overlap  at  their  edges,  as  in  the  Lily,  when  the 
bulb  is  said  to  be  imbricate. 

Aerial  buds  develope  in  some  plants  into  small  bulbs,  termed  bulbils,  as  in 
Liiium  bulhijerum,  Dentaria  bulbifera,  and  in  some  species  of  Onion. 

The  Corm  consists  of  a  rounded  or  flattened  stem  which  occupies  a  relatively 
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larger  proportion  of  space  than  that  of  the  bulb,  and  is  invested  by  only  a  few 
scaly  leaves.    It  occurs  in  Crocus  and  other  Iridacese. 

The  Tuber  is  likewise  a  shortened  shoot,  with  a  swollen  stem  and  small  scaly 
leaves  ;  it  is  usually  developed  underground,  as  in  the  Potato  and  the  Jerusalem 
Artichoke  {HeUantlius  tuberosus,  Fig.  22  A). 

The  morphological  nature  of  the  tuber  is  readily  demonstrated  by  uncovering 
the  underground  shoots  of  a  Potato-plant,  when  they  develope  into  ordinary 


Fig.  22.-Various  forms  of  shoots.  A  Tubers  of  Heliantlms  tuherosiis  (i  nnt.  size)- 
»  lower  part  of  the  stem  springing  from  last  year's  tuber  h';  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves  arise  the  buds  Icn,  and  in  those  of  the  lower  leaves  the  tubers  7c  with  very  small 
scaly  leaves  and  buds.  B  Bulb  of  Hyacinthus  orientalis  (reduced) ;  k  the  discoid  stem,  z 
the  scnly  leaves,  s  the  stalk  which  subsequently  elongates  and  bears  the  flowers  above 
ground,  with  the  buds  6;  I  foliage-leaves,  w  roots;  kn  an  axillary  bud  which  becomes 
next  years  bulb.  C  Elongated  rhizome  of  Carex  arenaria  Q) ;  scaly  leaves  u;  a  erect 
shoot  with  scaly  and  foliage- leaves  I.  1)  Runner  s  of  the  Strawberry,  Fragaria  (reduced) 
ppringmg  from  the  plant  a.  with  scaly  leaves  n,  from  the  axil  of  which  a  new  plant  h 
arises.  E  Creeping  stem  of  the  Ground  Ivy,  Nejteta  Gle.^homi  (re.lucod);  //  decussata 
leaves;  the  internodes  are  twisted;  a  axillary  shoot;  w  root. 
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foliage-shoots.  Again,  if  the  development  of  tubers  be  prevented  by  cutting 
off  the  underground  shoots,  the  buds  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  above  the  ground 
develope  into  tubers. 

The  Flower  is  another  form  of  shortened  shoot,  the  leaves  of  which,  when 
present,  ai'e  arranged  closely  together.  The  morphology  of  tbe  flower  is 
discussed  in  subsequent  paragraphs  (pp.  7G,  -494). 

Shoots  may  grow  erect  into  the  air ;  or  they  may  grow  horizontally  either 
above  or  below  tbe  surface  of  the  soil. 

A  shoot  which  grows  horizontally  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  termed  a 
creeping  slioot  (Fig.  22  E). 

The  Runner  or  Stolon  is  allied  to  the  creeping  shoot.  It  is  an  elongated 
lateral  shoot  which  takes  root  at  some  distance  from  the  parent  plant,  and 
which  by  the  dying  away  of  the  intermediate  portion,  becomes  a  new  individual. 
The  runner  may  grow  either  just  above  (Fig.  22  D),  or  just  below  the  surface 
of  the  soil ;  it  bears  sometimes  scaly  leaves,  sometimes  foliage-leaves  {Hieraciuni 
FiloseUti).  Eunners  usually  spring  from  shoots  with  limited  growth,  but  some- 
times from  those  with  unlimited  growth,  e.g.  Onoclea  Struthiupteiis. 


Tig.  33.— .4  Rhizome,  with  unlimited  growth,  of  Oxalis  Acetoi^ella  (Wood-Sori  el) ;  n  scaly 
leaves  ;  I  foliage-leaves  ;  I' remains  of  older  foliage-leaves ;  hi  flower ;  h bracts.  B  Rhizome, 
with  limited  growth,  of  Polygonatnm  oJUcinale  (Solomon's  Seal) ;  I  scar  of  last  year's 
herbaceous  aerial  shoot;  11  aerial  shoot  of  this  year,  which  is  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
shoot  2 ;  in  bud  of  next  year's  herbaceous  aerial  shoot,  which  is  the  coutinuation  of 
the  shoot  3;  n  scaly  leaves;  band  b' leaves  from  the  axils  of  which  the  shoote  3  and  3 
have  ari-en;  w  rjots. 

When  a  shoot  grows  horizontally  beneath  the  soil,  it  is  tenned  a  Rhizome. 
It  is  characteristic  of  those  plants  the  subterranean  parts  of  which  alone  are 
persistent.  The  growth  in  length  of  the  rhizome  is  sometimes  unlimited, 
sometimes  limited.  When  the  former  is  the  case,  it  continues  to  elongate 
at  its  apex  and  bears  either  only  foUage-leaves  {e.g.  Pteris  aqiiilina)  ;  or 
foliage-leaves  and  scales  in  regular  alternation  (Fig.  23  A,  I,  n),  in  tbe  axils 
of  wLich  annual  shoots  arise  ;  or  only  scales  in  the  axils  of  which  annual  shoots 
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bearing  foliage-leaves  and  flowers  arise,  as  in  Herb  Paris.  More  commonly  the 
growth  in  length  is  limited,  in  which  case  the  apex  grows  out  into  an  aerial 
annual  shoot,  whilst  from  the  axil  of  a  leaf  at  its  base  one  or  more  subterranean 
shoots  are  produced  which  carry  on  by  innovation  the  elongation  of  the  rhizome. 
If  the  older  portions  of  the  rhizome  persist  for  a  long  time,  the  basal  portions 
of  the  annual  shoots  together  form  a  sympodium  (Fig  23  B)  :  if,  however,  they 
soon  perish,  then  each  annual  shoot  appears  to  constitute  a  distinct  individual 
{e.g.  Eanunculus  acris,  Neottia).  It  is  by  the  simultaneous  formation  of  a  number 
of  short  innovatiou-shoots  that  the  tufts  of  Grasses  and  Sedges  are  produced. 
The  innovation-shoots  commonly  develope  roots  of  their  own,  but  they  may 
remain  con- 
nected with  the 
main  root  of 
the  plant  as  in 
Anemone  Pulsa- 
tilla. 

In  rare  cases 
{Haplomitriuni 
Hooker  i  and 
some  other  foli- 
ose  Hepaticae  ; 
Psilotum  among 
Vascular  Cryp- 
togams), the 
functions  of 
roots  are  per- 
formed by  sub- 
terraneau 
shoots ;  these 
shoots  are  more 
slender  than 
the  subaerial 
shoots,  and 
bear  the  merest 
rudiments  of 
leaves. 

Shoots  which 
are  unable  to 
grow  erect  by 
tbemselves  ob- 
tain, in  some 
cases,  the  ad- 
vantages of  that  position  by  climbing.  The  structure  of  the  shoot  may  be 
modified  so  as  to  subserve  climbing.  Branches  are  in  some  cases  (Uncaria) 
developed  in  the  form  of  hooks,  and  may  or  may  not  bear  leaves  ;  these  hooks 
serve  to  attach  the  plant  to  others.  In  other  cases,  branches  bearing  small  scaly 
leaves  are  developed  into  tendrils,  which  twine  round  supports.  In  other  cases 
the  whole  shoot  twines  round  a  support  (Fig  24  A  JB). 


Pig  2i.—A  Part  of  the  shoot  of  the  Vine  {\  nat.  size)  with  two  ten- 
drils  rr  ;  the  upper  one  bears  small  leaves  h  and  branches ;  the  lower 
one  has  become  attached  to  a  support  x  and  has  rolled  up  spirally;  hh 
petioles;  in  this  case  the  tendrils  are  blanches  which  are  pecu- 
liar  in  that  they  are  opposite  to  the  leaves,  li  Twining  shoot  of 
Ipomoea  s,  with  leaves  h  and  a  bud  1: ;  xx  is  the  support. 
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Braucbes  are  sometimes  developed  as  thorns  (Fig  25).     Thorns  are  Lard 
pomted  structures;  tliey  sometimes  form  the  extremity  of  an  ordinary  shoot' 
as  in  mamnus  cathartica ;  or  they  are  dwarf-shoots,  as  in  Cratceous  coecinea  ■ 
they  may  bear  branches  which  spring  from  the  axils  of  scaly  leaves  as  in 
Crleditschia  and  the  Sloe  (Fig.  25). 

The  morphology  of  the  constituent  members  oE  the  leafy  shoot, 
namely  the  stem  and  the  leaf,  will  now  be  considered. 

§  11.  The  Stem.  The  stem  of  an  annual  plant  or  of  an  annual 
shoot  is  succulent  in  texture,  and  is  said  to  be  herbaceous. 

A  primary  stem  which  persists  for  several  years,  though  it  is 
herbaceous  at  first,  becomes  hard  and  woody  in  texture,  and  is 
termed  a  trunh. 

The  stem  is  commonly  branched  ;  but  it  may  be  unbranched,  as 
in  Tree-Ferns,  Cycads,  many  Palms  and  Grasses. 

The  form  of  the  stem  varies  very  widely.  It  may  be  short  and 
much  thickened,  as  in  the  bulb,  corm   and  tuber,  mentioned 

above  (p.  40)  and  in  some  Cacti ;  or  a 
portion  of  it  may  be  much  thickened 
into  a  tuber,  as  in  certain  epiphytic 
Orchids,  where  one  or  more  of  the  basal 
internodes  form  a  pserido-brdb ;  and  in 
Vitis  gongylodes,  where  any  internode 
may  become  tuberous. 

The  form  of  the  elongated  stem  is 
commonly  cylindrical  or  prismatic.  The 
prismatic  form  is,  in  some  cases,  de- 
termined by  the  arrangement  of  the 
leaves;  thus,  stems  bearing  decussate 
leaves  (see  Fig.  11,  p.  24),  -hat  is,  leaves 
arranged  in  four  orthostichies,  the  stem 
is  quadrangular.  When  the  stem  has  an  angular  form,  the  edges 
frequently  grow  out  into  a  leafy  expansion  :  such  a  stem  is  said 
to  be  winged.  In  some  cases,  as  in  Grasses,  Bamboos,  Pinks,  etc., 
the  stem  presents  a  jointed  appearance  at  the  nodes  ;  a  stem  with 
this  peciiliarity  is  termed  a  ctilm  or  haulm. 

When  the  development  of  the  foliage-leaves  of  a  shoot  is  de- 
generate, the  stem  performs  the  functions  of  the  leaves  :  it  is  then 
of  a  green  colour,  and  generally  assumes  such  a  form  as  to  have 
a  relatively  lai'ge  surface.  Thus,  the  whole  stem  and  its  branches 
may  become  flattened,  as  in  Opuntia  (Cactacese)  and  in  Genista 
sagittaUs  (Papilionea))  :  or  certain  branches  only,  termed  phyllo- 


Fig  25.— Thorn  of  the  Sloe, 
Primus  spinosa,  a  branch,  d 
leaf-scar,  from  the  axil  of  which 
the  thorny  branch  s  springs  ; 
on  the  thorn  are  //  leaf-scars  ; 
in  the  axil  of  the  upper  one  is 
the  branch  z,  in  tLat  of  the 
lower,  the  bud  k. 
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cLades,  arc  flattened  and  leaf-like  as  in  Ruscus  (Liliacere),  Phyllau- 
thus  (Euphorbiaceae),  Miihlenbeckia  (Polygonaceoe),  Carmicliaelia 
(Papilionacece),  Phyllocladus  (Conifera)),  and  are  either  isobi- 
laterally  or  dorsiventrally  symmetrical.  The  phylloclades  fre- 
quently beai'  flowers  but  not  always  in  the  same  position.  Thus, 
in  Iitt>icus  avdroyyims  the  flowers  are  borne  on  the  margin  of  the 
phylloclade;  in  Jiuscus  aculeatus  and  R.  Hypoglossum,  they  are 
borne  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  phylloclade;  and  in  H. 
Hypophyllum,  on  the  under  surface. 

Leaf-like  branches  are  also  formed  in  Asparagus;  they  are  not 
flattened,  but  are  small  and  acicular  ;  something  of  the  same  kind 
also  occurs  in  Equisetum. 

§  12.  The  Leaf.  All  leaves,  except  the  seed-leaves  or  coty- 
ledons, are  developed  exogenously  as  lateral  outgrowths  upon  the 
growing-point  of  a  stem  :  they  are 
developed,  as  a  rule,  in  progressive 
(acropetal  or  basipetal)  succession, 
though  irregularity  in  this  respect 
sometimes  occurs  in  the  case  of  floral 
leaves. 

The  leaf  is  developed  either  from 
the  superficial  layer  of  cells  only,  or 
from  this  and  other  deeper  layers, 
and  soon  appears  as  a  lateral  pro- 
tuberance on  the  growing-point.  At 
this  stage  it  is  undifferentiated,  and 
may  be  termed  prinwrdial.  In  some 
plants  with  very  simple  leaves  {e.g. 
Chai-a)  the  developing  leaf  undergoes 
no  further  change  beyond  increase  in 
size;  but  in  most  plants  the  leaf  undergoes  differentiation  or 
segmentation  along  its  longitudinal  axis  or  pJii/llojj odium.  In  the 
most  complete  case,  the  phyllopodium  is  differentiated  into  three 
regions:  a  basal  portion,  the  leaf-hase  or  hypopodium  ■  an  apical 
portion,  the  epipodktm ;  and  an  intermediate  portion,  the  vieso- 
podi'ivi,  leafstalk,  ov  petiole;  but  the  last-named  portion  is  fre- 
quently absent.  Most  commonly  the  leaf  assumes  a  flattened  form 
in  consequence  of  the  development  of  a  relatively  thin  mem- 
branous wing  along  one  or  other  of  these  regions  in  the  lateral 
plane:  the  epipodium  is  typically  winged,  and  then  constitutes 
what  is  known  as  the  blade  or  lamina  of  the  leaf;  the  mesopodium 
is  rarely  winged,  the  hypopodium  more  fi-equently  so. 


Tig.  26.  —  Phylloclade  of  Ruscus 
Hypoglossum.  (nearly  nat.  size) : 
8  stem  ;  h  leaf,  in  the  axil  of  which 
the  phylloclade  p  is  developed ;  d 
leaf  of  the  phylloclade  bearing 
flowers  hi  in  its  a.sil. 
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The  growth  in  length  of  the  primordial  leaf  is  at  first  apical  in 
all  cases ;  it  may  be  persistently  apical  (e.g.  Ferns,  generally) ; 
or  apical  growth  may  be  early  arrested,  further  elongation  being 
effected  by  basal  growth  (e.g.  Iris,  Onion,  Myriophyllum,  Potentilla 
anserina) ;  or,  more  rarely,  basal  and  apical  (e.g.  Achillea  Mille- 
folium, and  other  Compositse)  growth  may  occur  simultaneously. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  leaves  is  that  their  growth  in  length 
is  limited  ;  but  this  is  not  without  exception  ;  in  fact,  there  are 
all  intermediate  forms  between  those  which  have  limited  and  those 
which  have  unlimited  growth.  Thus,  in  most  Phanerogams  the 
leaves  have  limited  growth;  the  cells  of  the  leaf  are  all  actually 
formed  at  the  time  of  its  unfolding,  and  all  that  takes  place  sub- 
sequently is  that  the  cells  grow  to  their  definitive  size.    In  a  few 

of  these  plants,  however,  (e.g.  Guarea  and 
other  Meliaceae)  the  pinnate  leaves'  have  an 
apical  gi'owing-point  by  which  new  cells  are 
formed,  and  the  sfrowth  in  leno:th  of  the  leaf 
and  the  development  of  lateral  branches  is 
carried  on  after  the  leaf  has  unfolded.  Long- 
continued  apical  growth  appears  to  be  the 
general  rule  in  Ferns  :  in  Pteris  aqnilina  and 
in  Aspidi'uiii  F'dix  Mas  the  leaf  grows  for 
three  years;  and  in  Gleichenia,  Lygodium, 
many  Hymenophyllaceae,  and  Nephrolepis,  the 
leaf  grows  for  many  years  after  its  appear- 
ance above  the  soil.  The  most  striking  ex- 
ample of  long-continued  basal  growth  is  that 
of  the  two  leaves  of  Welwitschia  which  persist 
and  grow  basally  as  long  as  the  plant  lives, 
and  consequently  attain  a  great  length. 
The  leaves  are  inserted  upon  the  nodes  (p.  21)  of  the  stem,  the 
plane  of  insertion  being  usually  ti-ansverse  to  the  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  parent  stem  ;  but  in  some  Bryophyta  (Blasia,  Schisto- 
stega)  the  plane  of  insertion  is  parallel  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of 
the  stem. 

The  Eypopodimn  or  Leaf-Ba-^e.  The  leaf -base  commonly  de- 
velopes  into  a  cushion  of  tissue,  termed  the  pulvinus,  which  forms 
the  articulation  by  which  the  leaf  is  attached  to  the  stem  ;  in  the 
Gooseberry  the  pulvinus  developes  into  a  spine.  In  many  cases 
the  leaf-base  is  sheathing,  and  embraces  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
circumference  of  the  node  :  in  the  former  case  the  leaf  is  said  to 


Fig.  27.— Leaf  of  Ra- 
nunculwt  Ficaria  :  d leaf- 
base  (hypopodium)  ;  p 
petiole  (mesopodinm) 
I  lamina  (epipodium). 
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be  semi-amplexicaul;  in  the  latter,  awplexicaul  (e.g.  Grasses, 
Onion,  Fool's  Parsley). 

The  leaf-base  sometimes  produces  a  pair  of  opposite  lateral 
branches  whicli  are  termed  stipules  ;  when  thej  are  present  the 
leaf  is  said  to  he  stipulate,  and  when  they  are  absent,  as  is  more 
commonly  the  case,  the  leaf  is  said  to  be  exstipulate.  The  stipules 
are  commonly,  winged  appendages,  similar  in  colour  and  texture  to 
the  lamina,  and  they  are  then  said  to  be  leafy  (Fig.  28  j5,  C),  as  m 
the  Willow,  the  Violet,  and  the  Hubiaceae  where  they  vary  in  num- 
ber, and  they  are  especially  large  in  plants,  like  the  Pea,  where  the 
lamina  is  relatively  small ;  in  other  plants,  on  the  contrary,  they 


Fig.  28.—^  Part  of  a  sessile  leaf  of  Grass  (Poa  trivialis)  with  the  ligule  i  ;  o  the  haulm  ; 
«  the  sheathing  leal-base  ;  I  lamina  of  the  leaf.  B  Leaf  of  a  Willow  {Salix  Caprea)  ;  a 
stem ;  s  s  stipules  ;  p  petiole;  /  lamina  ;*  h  axillary  bud  (nat.  size).  C  Leaf  of  a  Pea  {Pisnm 
arvense) ;  a  stem  ;  s  s  stipules  ;  r  mesopodium  or  petiole  ;  //leafets  ;  rf  rf  the  upper  leaf- 
lets  metamorphosed  into  teQdrils;  r'  end  of  the  epipodium  likewise  transformed  into  a 
tendril. 

are  small  brownish  scales,  which  fall  oil:  soon  after  the  leaf  is  un- 
folded, as  in  the  Beech,  the  Elm,  and  the  Lime.  Sometimes  the 
stipules  appear  as  teeth  on  the  upper  margin  of  the  sheathing  leaf- 
base,  as  in  the  Rose.  Occasionally  the  two  stipules  are  connate, 
that  is,  they  are  more  or  less  united  ;  when  they  cohere  by  their 
outer  margins  they  form  a  single  opposite  stipule,  opposite,  that 
IS,  to  the  leaf  to  which  they  belong,^  as  in  Astragalus  ;  when  they 
cohere  by  their  inner  margins  they  form  an  axillary  stipule,  that  is, 
a  stipule  in  the  axil  of  the  leaf  to  which  they  belong,  as  in  Meli- 
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antlms  and  IlouUyyila  cordata  ;  in  the  Polygonaceee  they  cohere  by 
both  theix-  inner  and  outer  margins,  thus  forming  a  tube,  termed 
an  ocrea,  which  surrounds  the  internode  above  the  insertion  of  the 
leaf  ;  when  the  stipules  of  opposite  leaves  cohere  they  form  on  each 
side  an  interpetiolar  stipule,  as  frequently  in  the  E-ubiaoeae  and  in 
the  Hop;  this  may  also  take  place  when  there  are  several  leaves 
in  a  whorl,  as  in  the  epicalyx  of  certain  Rosaceaa. 

In  some  cases  {e.q.  Smilax)  the  stipules  seem  to  develope  in  the 
form  of  tendrils,  and  in  other  cases  {e.q.  Robinia)  as  spines. 

Stipules  are  comparatively  common  in  Dicotyledons;  they  are 
absent  in  the  Coniferge ;  absent  in  Monocotyledons,  except  pei-haps 
Naiadacese  and  Smilax;  absent  in  most  Pfceridophyta,  except  the 
Marattiaceae  among  Ferns.     In  Tropoiolum  majus  only  the  two 

leaves  which 
succeed  the 
cotyledons 
have  stipules. 

The  leaflets 
of  a  compound 
leaf  sometimes 
have  stipules 
at  their  bases, 
as  in  Phaseo- 
lus,  Avhich  are 
distinguished 
as  stipels. 

In  a  leaf 
without  a  pe- 
tiole it  some- 
times happens 

that  the  leaf-base  is  winged  in  continuity  with  the  lamina;  the  re- 
sult is  that  the  wings  extend  round  the  stem,  either  incompletely 
(Fig.  29  il)  Avhen  the  leaf  is  said  to  be  auriculate;  or  completely 
(B)  when  it  is  said  to  be  perfoliate  ;  when  this  occurs  in  two 
opposite  leaves,  the  leaves  become  connate  (C  ;  see  p.  37). 

There  in  some  cases,  a  delicate  membranous  ventral  outgrowth  oq  the  leaf 
at  the  junction  of  epipodium  and  hypopodium,  termed  the  ligiile  ;  it  occurs  in 
Grasses  (Fig.  28  A),  in  Selaginella  and  Isoetes,  and  in  the  perianth-leaves  of 
some  flowers  (Narcissus,  Lychnis). 

The  Mesopodium  or  Petiole  is  commonly,  but  not  always,  present 


Tig.  29.— The  insertion  of  sessile  leaves.  A  Auriculate  leaf  of 
Thlaspi  rerfoliatum.  B  perfoliate  leaf  of  Bit,pleurum  rotundij'oUwn. 
C  connate  leaves  of  Lonicera  Caprifolium. 
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When  it  is  present  the  leaf  is  said  to  petiolate  ;  when  it  is  absent, 
sessile.  It  is  developed  by  interoalaiy  growth  in  a  portion  of 
the  primordial  leaf  lying  between  the  hypopodium  on  the  one 
side  and  the  epi podium  on  the  other.  The  most  common  form  of 
the  petiole  is  somewhat  cylindrical ;  though,  where  the  dorsiven- 
trality  of  the  leaf  is  well-marked,  it  is  convex  on  the  lower 
(dorsal)  surface,  and  flattened  or  grooved  on  the  upper  (ventral) 
surface.    In  the  Aspen  (Fopulus  tremida)  it  is  flattened  laterally. 

Occasionally  {e.g.  Orange,  Fig.  32  G;  Nepenthes,  Fig.  37; 
Dioncea)  the  petiole  is  winged. 

In  some  cases  (e.^.  Australian  Acacias)  tlie  petiole  has  somewhat 
the  form  of  a  lamina.  Its  flattened  surfaces  are  directed  laterally, 
the  edges  upwards  and  downwards,  so  that  the  symmetry  is  isobi- 
lateral.  A  petiole  of  this  form  is  tei-med  a  phyllode.  In  such  cases, 
the  lamina,  originally  present,  soon  falls  off. 

The  Epipodium  may  be  either  winged  or  unwinged.  The  winged 
epipodium  constitutes  the  lamina  or  blade  of  the  leaf,  and  is 
typically  flattened  and  expanded  in  form  and  dorsiventral  in 
symmetry :  but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  for  in  some  plants  it 
assumes  the  form  of  a  sac  or  pitcher  {e.g.  Utricularia,  Nepenthes, 
etc.),  and  in  others  the  symmetry  is  isobilateral  {e.g.  adult  leaves 
of  Eucalyptus  Globulus). 

The  form  of  the  unwinged  epipodium  presents  great  variety ; 
thus,  in  Lathyrus  Aphaca  the  epipodium  bi"anches  into  leaf- tendrils, 
and  this  is  partially  the  case  also  in  the  Sweet  Pea  (Fig.  28  C)  ; 
it  is  filamentous  in  Chara  and  some  other  Algge  ;  cylindrical  or 
prismatic,  as  in  Onion,  Sedum,  Mesembryanthemum,  Aloe;  acicular 
as  in  Finns  ;  narrow,  and  flattened  antero-posteriorly  {ensiforwi) 
so  that  the  margins  correspond  to  the  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces 
of  a  dorsiventral  leaf,  with  isobilateral  symmetry,  as  in  Iris  and 
Gladiolus. 

The  flattened  dorsiventral  lamina  is  normally  so  placed  with 
regard  to  the  parent  stem  that  a  plane,  which,  includes  the  longi- 
tudinal axes  of  both  the  stem  and  the  leaf,  cuts  the  lamina  into 
two  lateral  halves ;  in  other  words,  it  is  so  placed  that  its  upper 
(ventral)  surface  faces  the  apex  of  th.e  stem,  and  its  lower  (dorsal) 
surface  is  directed  away  from  it.  As  a  rule,  the  two  lateral  halves 
of  the  lamina  are  symmetrical ;  but  in  some  cases  {e.g.  Elm, 
Begonia)  they  arc  unsymmctrical,  when  the  lamina  is  said  to  be 
oblique. 

The  ultimate  form  of  the  lamina  mainly  depends  upon  the 
V.  s.  B.  E 
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de-ree  of  elongatiou  of  the  epipodium.  When  the  epipodium 
elongates  considerably,  the  lamina  has  a  well-marked  primary 
axis  from  which  more  or  less  numerous  secondary  axes  of  growth 
successively  spring,  and  these  in  tui-n  bear  lateral  axes  of  a  higher 
order  :  the  resulting  lamina  is  then  of  the  pinnate  type  (Pig.  30 
A).  When,  however,  the  epipodium  remains  short,  it  constitutes 
merely  an  intercalary  growing-point  from  which  a  number  of 
equal  secondary  axes  spring,  and  the  resulting  lamina  is  of  the 
palmate  type  (Fig.  30^). 

The  development  of  the  peltate  lamina,  closely  connected  with 
that  of  the  palmate  type,  is  effected  by  a  peculiar  form  of  basipetal 


Fig.  30.— 4  Pinnate  leaf  of  the  Beech,  Fagua  syivalicr. ;  m  mid-rib,  n  lateral  rib?.  B  Pal- 
mate leaf  of  ALchemilla  vidgnris  (nat.  size).  CPedate  leaf  of  the  Plane  (i  nat.  size).  1,  2, 
3,  are  the  ribs  or  axes  of  the  Ist,  2nd,  and  3rd  order. 


growth.  In  peltate  foliage-leaves  (e.g.,  Tropseolum,  Nelumbium, 
Hydrocotyle,  Cotyledon,  Lupinus,  etc.)  the  petiole  is  inserted  in 
the  middle  of  the  under  surface  of  the  lamina,  so  that  the  long 
axis  of  the  former  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  expansion  of 
the  latter.  At  first  the  development  is  that  of  a  palmate  leaf, 
the  petiole  being  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  lamina,  and  at  the 
point  of  insertion  there  is  an  intercalary  growing-point  from  which 
spring  several  axes  (Fig.  31  B,  1.2,3)  in  basipetal  succession.  But 
in  this  case  the  last-formed  axes  (4-4.  6-5,  in  the  figure)  grow  out 
in  front  of  the  petiole,  with  the  result  that  the  whole  lamina 
fiTi-adually  comes  to  lie  perpendicularly  to  the  petiole. 
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The  maia  axes  of  growth  frequently  grow  thicker  than  the 
rest  of  the  lamina,  so  tliat  they  project  as  ribs  on  the  under 
surface.  The  thickened  primary  axis  (epipodium)  of  a  pinnate 
lamina  is  termed  a  mid-rib. 

The  Branching  of  the  Leaf  is  commonly  confined  to  the  epipo- 
dium, and  then  it  takes  place  in  the  lateral  plane  ;  Jess  commonly 
it  occurs  in  the  mesopodium  (e.g.  species  of  Ophioglossum,  Bo- 
trychiurn,  Marsilea),  and  then  (as  in  these  plants),  the  branching 
frequently  takes  place  in  the  antero-posterior  (or  dorsi ventral) 
plane.  As  a  rule  the  primordial  leaf  is  unsegmented,  though  in  the 
foliftse  Jungermanniaceae  it  consists  of  two  segments  from  the  first. 

The  branching  of  the  epipodium  is,  like  that  of  a  stem  or 
a  root,  either  dichotomous 
or  lateral,  and  essentially 
the  same  forms  of  branch- 
systems  are  produced.  Di- 
chotomous branching  is  com- 
paratively rare  :  it  has  been 
observed  in  the  Hymeno- 
phyllacese,  the  branches 
either  remaining  distinct  or 
forming  sympodia.  The  two 
first  leaflets  of  Marsilea  are 
said  to  be  formed  by  dicho- 
tomy. Lateral  branching  is 
the  more  common  form,  and 

the  resulting  branch -systems 

are    typically  monopodial. 

But  in  some  cases  (e.g.  leaf 

of  Plane,  Fig.  30  (7;  of  Helle- 

borus,  and  of  some  Aroids) 

there  is  apparently  cymose 

branching  with  foi-mation  of 

a  sympodium. 

The  ribs  of  the  lamina  represent  distinct  axes  of  growth  ;  they 
are,  in  fact,  branches  of  the  epipodium.  The  degree  of  seg- 
mentation of  the  lamina  depends  upon  the  relation  between  the 
growth  of  the  various  main  axes  and  the  marginal  growth  of 
their  respective  wings  (see  Figs.  30  and  31).  When  these  keep 
pace  with  each  other  the  lamina  is  altogether  unsegmented, 
that  is,  its  margin  is  entire;   when  the  growth  of  the  axes  is 


Fig.  31.  — Development  of  peltate  leaf  of 
Hydrocotyle:  A  full-grown  (nat.  size);  J?  very 
young;  C  somewhat  older  (B  and  Cx50); 
S  petiole;  1-5  primary  axes  of  growth  in  young 
leaves,  ribs  in  adult  leaf;  a  secondary  axes  of 
growth. 
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rather  more  vigorous  than  that  of  the  corresponding  wings,  the 
margin  becomes  somewhat  uneven  {dentate,  serrate) ;  when  the 
difference  between  them  is  considerable,  the  lamina  is  lobed ;  and 
when  still  greater,  it  consists  of  a  number  of  distinct  segments, 
leaflets,  connected  only  by  their  common  attachment  to  the  mid- 
rib, in  the  case  of  pinnate  leaves,  or  to  the  petiole  in  the  case  of 
palmate  or  peltate  leaves.  Whilst  inequalties  of  the  margin  are 
indications  of  branching,  the  lamina  is  regarded  as  sivijAe  so  long 
as  the  segmentation  is  incomplete;  it  is  only  when  the  segmenta- 
tion is  complete,  as  in  the  last-mentioned  case,  that  the  leaf  is 
said  to  be  com^iound. 

The  following  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  foregoing  principles.  The 
simple  leaf  of  the  Beech  (Fig.  30)  has  an  entire  pinnate  lamina;  the  leaf  of  the 
Shepherd's  Purse  (Capsella  Bursa-Pastoris,  Fig.  32  C)  is  simple,  but  the  lamina 
is  deeply  pinnately  lobed.  Various  forms  of  compound  pinnate  leaves  are 
represented  by  Fig.  28  C,  and  by  Fig.  32  B,  D,  E,  F,  H,  where  the  distinct 
segments  or  leaflets,  termed  pinnce,  are  inserted  on  the  common  primary  axis 
(phyllopodium).  In  H  each  pinna  is  itself  compound,  being  segmented  into 
•pinnules  which  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  secondary  axis  of  each  pinna  as 
that  secondary  axis  does  to  the  primary  axis  of  the  whole  leaf ;  such  a  leaf  is 
said  to  be  bipinnate,  and  when  the  segmentation  is  carried  further  the  leaf 
becomes  tripinnate,  etc. 

In  compound  pinnate  leaves,  the  leaflets  are  commonly  opposite  to  each 
other.  When  only  one  pair  of  leaflets  is  present,  the  leaf  is  said  to  be  uniju- 
gate;  when  two  pairs,  bijiigate;  when  many  pairs,  multijugate.  When  the 
axis  (whether  primary  or  secondary)  is  terminated  by  a  leaflet,  the  leaf  is  said 
to  be  imparipinnate  (Fig.  32  D)  ;  when  there  is  no  terminal  Teaflet,  the  leaf  is 
paripinnate  (Fig.  32  E).  When,  as  in  the  Potato  and  Potentilla  auserina,  pairs 
of  small  leaflets  alternate  with  pairs  of  larger  ones,  the  compound  leaf  is  said 
to  be  interruptedly  pinnate.  The  difference  in  size  of  the  leaflets  is  simply 
due  to  the  more  active  growth  of  the  larger  ones. 

The  order  of  development  of  the  leaflets  of  compound  pinnate 
leaves  depends  upon  the  position  of  the  growing-point  in  the 
longitudinal  axis  (see  p.  17).  When  it  is  apical,  the  leaflets  are 
developed  in  acropetal  succession  {e.g.  Pea,  Ailanthus,  etc.) ; 
when  it  is  basal,  in  basipetal  succession  {e.g.  Myriophyllum,  Poten- 
tilla anserina)  ;  when  there  is  both  an  apical  and  a  basal  growing- 
point,  in  divergent  succession,  that  is,  both  acropetally  and  basi- 
petally  {e.g.  Achillea  Millefolium,  etc.). 

With  regard  to  palmate  leaves.  Fig.  32  A,  is  an  example  of  a  deeply  lobed 
lamina;  and  B,  of  a  compound  palmate  leaf.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the 
compound  palmate  lamina  of  the  Clover  (Fig.  32,  B)  there  are  three  leaflets; 
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such  a  leaf  is  said  to  be  ter»ate.  This  segmentation  may  be  repeated  in  the 
leaflets,  when  the  leaf  is  said  to  be  biternate,  triternate,  etc.  On  comparing 
Fi"  32  B  and  F,  the  dose  relation  between  pinnate  and  palmate  leaves  be- 
comes apparent.  A  ternate  leaf  is  usually  considered  to  belong  to  the  palmate 
type,  but  it  might  almost  equally  well  be  regarded  as  an  imparipmnate  uniju- 
gate  leaf. 


Fis.  32.— Segmentation  of  leaves,  p  Petiole  ;  p'  petiolnle  ;  /'  leaflet ;  r  pliyllopodium.  A 
Palmatifld  or  palmately  lobed  leaf  of  Geranium.  J?  Ternate  (compound  palmate)  leaf  of 
Clover.  C  Pinnatisected  leaf  of  Shepherd's  Purse  (Capsella).  Compound  pinnate  leaves : 
D  Iraparipinnato  leaf  of  Rippocrcpis  comosa;  t  terminal  leaflet.  E  Paripinnate  leaf  of 
Pistacia  Lenliscxis ;  a  wing  of  the  phyllopodium.  f  Imparipinnate  unijugate  leaf  of  Medi- 
cago.  This  differs  from  li,  which  is  ternate,  inasmuch  as  the  secondary  leaf-stalks  p'  do 
not  all  spring  frota  one  point,  hut  the  common  leaf-stalk  p  extends  beyond  the  insertion 
of  the  single  pair  of  pinnae  ;  s  projecting  rib,  or  mucro.  O  Leaf  of  the  Orange ;  the  articu- 
lation a  between  tlie  blade  and  the  winged  petiole  shows  that  it  is  really  a  compound  leaf 
with  a  single  terminal  leaflet.  H  Bipinnatelcaf  of  Acacia:  r' secondary  axis  ;  /"secondary 
pinnee  or  pinnules. 
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Occasionally  the  mai-gin  of  tlie  lamina  bears  outgrowths  which 
are  not  connected  with  branching,  but  are  of  the  nature  of  emer- 
gences, as  in  Mnium  serratum,  the  Cherry  Laurel,  Naias,  various 
Conifex's,  eic. 

A  number  of  terms  are  used  in  Descriptive  Botany  for  the  purpose  of  precisely 
describing  the  various  parts  of  plants.  The  more  important  of  these  terms,  and 
those  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  obvious,  will  now  be  defined. 

(1)  The  Outline  of  bilateral  bodies,  such  as  the  lamina  of  the  leaf,  but  of 
multilateral  bodies,  such  as  fruits,  as  well,  is  said  to  be  linear  wben  the  two 
margins  run  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  ;  e.g.  the  leaves  of  most  Grasses. 
If  the  margins  are  curved  and  intersect  at  each  end  at  an  angle,  the  outline 
is  said  to  be  lanceolate  or  elliptical,  accordingly  as  the  long  axis  is  many  times 
longer  than,  or  only  twice  as  long  as,  the  transverse  axis.  If  the  two  curved 
margins  round  off  at  each  end,  then  the  terms  ohlong  and  oval  are  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  two  preceding. 

If  the  longest  transverse  diameter  lies  relatively  near  to  the  base,  then  the 
outline  is  said  to  be  ovate  ;  if  relatively  near  to  the  apex,  ohovate. 

(2)  The  Ape.x  may  be  either  acute  or  obtuse  ;  when  it  is  long  drawn  out  it  is 
said  to  be  acuminate  ;  when  there  is  a  sharp  projecting  point,  it  is  said  to  be 
mucronate  (Fig.  32  jP)  ;  truncate,  when  it  is,  as  it  were,  cut  short  across  (Fig. 
32  D)  ;  emarginate,  when  there  is  a  depression  in  the  obtuse  apex ;  obcordate, 
when  the  apical  depression  is  deep. 

(3)  The  Base  may  be  described  by  many  of  the  preceding  terms,  but  the 
following  are  especially  appHed  to  it :  it  is  cordate  when  it  is  deeply  indented 
in  the  median  line  ;  sagittate,  when  the  lobes  on  each  side  of  the  indentation  are 
angular  and  diverge  backwards  ;  hastate,  when  the  lobes  diverge  outwards. 

(4)  The  Margin  is  said  to  be  entire  when  it  does  not  present  any  depressions 
or  prominences  ;  when  the  prominences  are  slight  and  rounded,  the  margin  is 
said  to  be  crenate  ;  dentate  or  toothed,  when  the  prominences  are  pointed  and 
stand  straight  outwards ;  serrate,  when  the  pointed  prominences  slant  for- 
ward. 

If  the  incisions  in  the  margin  are  deep,  the  part,  a  leaf-blade  for  instance, 
or  a  gamosepalous  calyx,  is  said  to  be  lohed  when  the  incisions  do  not  extend 
to  the  middle  ;  if  they  extend  to  the  middle,  it  is  said  to  be  partite ;  and 
dissected  when  they  extend  nearly  to  the  base  (Fig.  32  G). 

The  segmentation  of  the  lamina  takes  place  in  some  Monocotyledons  (Palms) 
in  an  altogether  different  manner  from  that  described  above.  The  lamina  is 
at  first  entire,  but  it  becomes  divided  by  the  dying  away  of  strips  of  tissue  (see 
also  p.  22). 

The  Venation  of  the  Lamina.  The  mid-rib  and  other  ribs  of  the 
lamina  indicate  the  course  of  the  larger  vascular  bundles;  and 
from  thece,  numerous  branches  are  given  off  which  permeate  the 
tissue  of  the  lamina,  constituting  its  Venation.  When  the  leaf 
decays,  the  ribs  and  the  vascular  tissue  persist  longer  than  the 
soft  parts  as  a  skeleton  which  retains  the  general  form  of  the  lamina. 
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In  Aponogeton  fenestralis  most  of  the  softer  tissue  decays  whilst 
the  leaf  is  still  living,  so  that  the  lamina  consists  of  little  more 
than  the  vascular  skeleton. 

The  main  features  of  the  venation 
are  determined  by  the  type  of  develop- 
ment of  the  lamina.  In  a  pinnate 
lamina,  the  venation  is  pinnate  ;  in  a 
palmate  lamina,  palmate  ;  in  a  pedate 
leaf,  pedate;  in  a  dichotomously  branch- 
ino-  lamina,  the  venation  is  also  dicho- 
tomous,  or  as  it  is  specially  termed, 
furcate.  But  there  is  considerable 
variety  in  the  distribution  of  the  smaller 
vascular  bundles  :  thus  the  venation  of 
the  individual  segments  of  a  palmate  or 
a  pedate  leaf  is  frequently  pinnate. 


Fig.  33.— Leaf  of  a  young  Fern, 
■wifcb  free  pinnate  venation ;  m  the 
midrib  ;  ss  the  large  lower  lateral 
veins ;  n  the  weak  upper  lateral 
veins  (x3). 


According  to  the  distribution  of  the  veins 
and  their  branches,  the  following  varieties  of 

venation  may  be  distinguished ;  they  are,  however,  connected  by  intermediate 
forms. 

a.  The  venation  is  said  to  be  free  when  the  veins  end  free,  without  forming 
anastomoses,  at  the  margin  of  the  leaf ;  this  is  the 
case  in  the  leaves  of  many  Ferns  (Fig.  33)  ;  of  Ginkgo 
(Salisburia),  Arcmcaria  iinbricata  and  others,  among 
Coniferae ;  of  most  Cycads  ;  of  Water-Crowfoots,  etc. 

b.  The  venation  is  said  to  be  parallel,  when  nu- 
merous adjacent  veins  run  parallel  to  each  other 
towards  either  the  apex  (Fig.  3-4)  or  the  margin  of  the 
blade,  and  then  unite  by  curving  inwards  (Fig.  34  a). 
They  are  connected  in  their  course  by  short  veiulets 
(Fig.  34  V.)  which  run  usually  at  right  angles  to  them. 
This  form  of  venation  is  to  be  found  in  the  leaves  of 
most  Monocotyledons,  such  as  Grasses,  Lilies,  and 
Palms,  with  various  modifications.  For  example  in 
some  cases  {e.g.  Orchis  Morio)  many  veins  enter  the 
blade,  but  they  branch  scarcely  at  all ;  in  other  cases 
lateral  veins  spring  at  an  acute  angle  from  a  midrib 
which  is  prominent  at  the  base  at  least,  and  then 
run  towards  the  apex  {e.g.  Maize  and  other  Grasses, 
Dracaenas,  etc.)  ;  in  others,  again,  the  lateral  veins 
spring  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  well-developed 
mid-rib,  and  run  out  to  the  margin  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  then  turn  towards  the  apex  of  the  leaf 
{e.g.  Canna,  Musa,  etc.). 

c.  The  venation  is  said  to  be  reticulate,  when  the 


Fig.  34.  —  Apex  of  a 
Grass-leaf  showing  paral- 
lel venation ;  m  middle 
vein  ;  a  anastomoses ;  « 
veinlets  (xA). 
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veins  branch  repeatedly  at  various  angles,  and  the  branches  for  the  most  part 

Some  of  thorn,  however,  end  blindly  in  the  meshes  of 
the  network.  Tliis  kind  of  venation  is  characteristic 
of  Dicotyledons;  but  it  also  occurs  in  some  Mono- 
cotyledons (e.g.,  Paris,  Dioscorea,  Siuilax.many  Araceai) 
and  many  Ferns. 

The  Different  Forms  of  Leaves. — The  leaves 
of  different  plants,  as  might  be  expected,  are 
not  alike,  but  differ  more  or  less  widely  in 
size,  shape,  colour,  and  texture.  But  even  the 
leaves  borne  on  one  and  the  same  plant  are 
not  all  alike,  the  reason  of  their  dissimilarity 
being  that,  as  there  are  different  functions  to 
be  performed,  the  leaves  are  variously  adapted 
in  form  and  structure  to  the  performance  of 
special  functions.  Further  than  this,  the 
same  leaf  may  present  different  successive 
forms,  or  a  difference  of  form  in  its  various 
parts,  because  it  may  perfox'm  different  func- 
tions, either  at  different  times,  or  simul- 
taneously by  its  different  parts. 
1.  Foliage-leaves  are  usually  known  simply  as  leaves  (Fig.  36  L). 
They  are  conspicuous  on  account  of  their  green  colour,  and  in 
accordance  with  their  nutritive  function  (see  Part  IV.),  they  are 
expanded  as  much  as  possible  to  the  sun-light.  If  they  are  small 
they  are  very  numerous  (Conifers),  and  the  larger  they  are  the  fewer 
they  are  (Sun-flower,  Paulownia).  They  nearly  always  possess  a 
well-developed  lamina,  which  presents  the  various  peculiarities  of 
conformation  previously  described. 

The  texture  of  the  leaf  is  dependent  upon  the  mode  and  dura- 
tion of  its  existence.  The  texture  of  most  leaves  may  be  described 
as  herbaceous.  Leaves  of  this  kind  last  usually  for  only  a  single 
season,  and  die  or  fall  off  in  the  autumn.  Leaves  of  firmer 
texture,  which  are  said  to  be  coriaceo7is,  survive  the  winter,  and 
cither  fall  oft'  when  the  new  leaves  are  developed  (the  Privet),  or 
continue  to  live  for  several  years  (Holly.  Box,  and  most  Conifers)  ; 
the  acicular  leaves  of  the  latter  may  persist  for  as  many  as  twelve 
years  (Silver  Fir).  Fleshy  or  succident  leaves  occur  in  plants 
inhabiting  dry  regions  or  positions,  such  as  Aloe,  Sedum,  etc. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  foliage-loaves  of  different  form  some- 
times occur  on  the  same  shoot.    For  instance,  it  is  commonly  the 


anastomose  (Fig.  35). 


Fig.  35.— Portion  of 
a  leaf  of  Salix  caprca 
with  reticnlHto  vena- 
tion :  m  mid-rib  ;  n  tbe 
larger  lateral  ribs;  v 
the  anastomosing  veins 
(nat.  size). 
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ca.se  that  the  first  leaves  of  young  plants  are  o£  a  form  different 
from,  and  usually  simpler  than,  that  of  those  which  are  subse- 
quently produced,  and  exhibit  a  greater  resemblance  to  those  of 
allied  plants.  Thus,  Eucalyptus  Globulus  has  at  first  oval  dorsi- 
ventral  leaves,  and  subsequently  elongated  isobilateral  leaves. 
-Again,  the  primary  leaves 
or  cotyledons,  when  they 
develope  into  foliage 
leaves,  are  always  dif- 
ferent in  form  from  the 
subsequently  developed 
foliage-leaves,  being  much 
simplex'.  In  many  water- 
plants,  the  submerged 
leaves  are  different  from 
those  which  float  at  the  sur- 
face; thus,  in  many  species 
of  Potamogeton,  the  sub- 
mei'ged  leaves  are  narrow 
and  ribbon-like,  whereas 
the  floating  leaves  are 
broadly  elliptical ;  in  many 
aquatic  species  of  Ranun- 
culus, the  former  are  finely 
divided,  whereas  the  latter 
have  a  circular  lamina. 
Again,  the  submerged 
leaves  of  Salvinia  ai-e  fila- 
mentous, whereas  the  float- 
ing leaves  are  flattened 
and  oval. 

The  simultaneous  occur- 
rence of  two  forms  of 
foliage-leaf  on  a  plant  is 
termed  heterophylly . 

In  certain  plants  the 
foliage-leaves  assume  re- 


Fi6.  36.— Three  forms  of  leaves  on  the  stem  of 

Maianthemuin  bi/olium  (nat.  size):  cataphyllary 
region;  L  region  of  the  foliage-leaves ;  R  hypso- 
phyllary  region;  d  the  bracts;  b  the  flowers  in 
their  axils,   w  Roots. 


markable  forms  in  connection  with  their  adaptation  for  catching 
small  animals  or  for  collecting  water  (e.g.  Nepenthes,  Cephalotus, 
Sarracenia,  Utricularia,  Dischidia,  etc.).  In  these  the  lamina  is 
metamorphosed  into  a  pitcher  or  ascidium.    The  development  of 
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the  pitcher  begins  in  very  much  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  lamina 
of  a  peltate  leaf ;  but  instead  of  remaining  flat,  it  becomes  tubular 
by  continued  basal  intercalary  growth  (see  p.  17).  The  leaf  may, 
as  in  Sarracenia  and  Darlingtonia,  be  sessile;  or  it  may  be 
petiolate,  as  in  Cephalotus  and  Nepenthes  :  in  Nepenthes  (Fig. 
37)  the  petiole  is  winged  for  some  distance  in  its  lower  portion. 
The  lid,  when  present,  is  a  development  of  the  apical,  or  sub-apical 
(Nepenthes),  portion  of  the  lamina;  at  its  first  development  it 
adheres  firmly  to  the  rim  of  the  ascidium,  from  which  it  eventually 
separates,  except  at  the  point  of  attachment ;  the  lid  is  bilobed. 
2.  Leaf-Tendrils  (see  p.  49)  are  leaves  or  parts  of  leaves  which 

have  a  somewhat  filamentous  form,  and 
which  possess  the  property  of  twisting 
spirally  round  foreign  bodies,  thus 
fixing  the  plant  (see  Part  IV.).  In 
species  of  Clematis,  Tropceolum,  etc., 
this  function  is  performed  by  the  pe- 
tiole of  the  foliage-leaf ;  but  in  the 
Vetches  and  Peas  there  is  a  division 
of  labour  of  this  kind,  that  the  anterior 
leaflets  of  the  pinnate  leaf  are  modified 
into  tendrils  (Fig.  28,  G,  rf)  ;  in  La- 
thyrus  Apliaca  all  the  leaflets  undergo 
this  metamorphosis,  and  the  special 
functions  of  the  foliage-leaves  are  dis- 
charged by  the  stipules.  The  tendrils 
of  the  Cucurbitacese  are  also  metamor- 
phosed leaves. 

3.  Leaf- Spines  are  leaves  or  parts  of 
leaves  which  are  modified  into  pointed, 
hard,  woody  structures.  Spiny  teeth 
are  often  present  on  foliage  leaves  (e.g. 
Holly,  Thistles) ;  in  species  of  Cai'agana  and  Astragalus  the  phyl- 
lopodium  of  the  pinnate  leaf  becomes  a  spine  after  the  falling-off 
of  the  green  leaflets  ;  finally,  the  entire  leaf  becomes  spiny  in 
Berberis  (Fig.  38). 

4.  Scales  or  cataphyllarij  leaves  (Fig.  36  N).  These  are  usually 
of  a  yellow  or  brown  colour,  of  simple  structure,  without  project- 
ing veins,  and  are  attached  to  the  stem  by  a  broad  base.  They 
may  be  regarded  in  some  cases  as  leaf-bases,  the  laminae  of  which 
have  not  developed ;  and  in  other  cases,  as  entire  leaves  which 


Fig.  37.— Pitchered  leaf  of  Ne- 
penthes, a  Organic  apex  of  leaf ; 
b  leaf-base ;  pet  petiole,  winged 
in  its  basal  portion  ;  as  ascidium  ; 
I  its  lid ;  /r  fringe  of  ascidium 
(reduced). 
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have  remained  in  a  rudimentary  condition.  They  always  occur 
on  subtei-ranean  stems  (e.g.  the  scales  of  the  Onion,  see  also  Figs. 
22  and  23  «),  and  sometimes  on  aerial  stems.  Many  plants  which 
are  not  green  (Orobanche,  Neottia)  produce  only  eataphyllary 
leaves  in  addition  to  the  floral  leaves.  The  most  common  form  in 
which  they  occur  upon  aerial  stems  is  that  of  scales  investing  the 
buds  of  trees.  In  this  case  they  are  the  lowest  leaf-structui^es 
borne  by  the  annual  shoot,  and  usually  fall  off  as  the  bud  developes. 

Some  few  indigenous  trees  have  naked  buds  without  scales,  as 
Viburnum  Lantana,  Cornus  sanguinea,  Jthamnns  Frangula ;  their 
buds  are  protected  by  a  dense  growth  of  hairs. 

The  following  varieties  of  bud-scales  may  be 
distiuguished : — 

a.  The  bud-scales  are  the  stipules  of  leaves 
which  develope  a  lamina ;  as  in  Alnus,  Lirioden- 
dron,  Marattiaceffi. 

b.  The  bud-scales  are  the  stipules  of  leaves 
which  develope  no  lamina:  Oak,  Beech. 

c.  The  bud-scales  are  leaf-bases,  the  lamina 
not  being  developed  :  Maple,  Ash,  Horse-Chestnut, 
Frunus  Padus. 

d.  The  bud-scales   are  laminse  or  epipodia  : 
Lilac,  Privet,  Abietineje. 

In  the  last  case  the  bud-scales  may  be  caused  to 
develope  into  foliage-leaves  by  cutting  off  the  top 
of  the  branch,  or  removing  its  leaves,  at  the  time 
when  the  bud-scales  are  developing. 

Cataphyllary  leaves  are  sometimes 
thickened  so  as  to  serve  as  depositories 
for  nutritive  substances,  as  in  the  bulbs 
of  the  Onion,  Lily,  etc. 

6.  Bracts  and  Floral  Leaves  (Hypso- 
pTiylls  and  Sporophylls ;  Fig.  36  H).  These 
leaves  are  generally  peculiar  in  form,  texture,  and  colour;  their 
morphology  is  discussed  in  connexion  with  that  of  the  reproduc- 
tive organs  in  §  16,  p.  76,  as  also  in  Part  III, 

Vernation  and  Frefoliation.  The  forms  of  young  leaves  and 
their  relative  position  in  the  bud,  that  is  their  vernation  and 
prefuliation  (cestivation  and  prefloration  of  floral  leaves),  require 
special  consideration. 


Fig.  38.— Leaf-spines  of  Ber- 
heris  vulgaris,  at  the  base  of  a 
shoot  of  one  year's  gi-owth. 
o  Leaf-spine  with  broad  sur- 
face ;  b  with  a  smaller  surface ; 
kle  axillary  buds  (nat.  size). 


The  vernation  (or  astivation)  is  said  to  be  plane  when  the  leaf  is  not  folded 
at  all ;  it  is  conduplicate  when  the  two  halves  of  the  leaf  are  folded  inwards 
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face  to  face  on  the  midrib  as  on  a  hinge  {e.g.  the  Bean)  ;  it  is  plicate  when  the 
leaf  is  folded  in  numerous  longitudinal  or  oblique  pleats  {e.g.  the  Beech)  ;  it  is 
crumpled,  when  the  foldings  are  in  all  directions  {e.g.  the  petals  of  the  Poppy) ; 
it  is  involute,  when  the  lateral  halves  are  rolled  inwards  towards  the  mid-rib 
on  the  ventral  surface  {e.g.  the  Violet) ;  it  is  revolute,  when  they  are  rolled 
inwards  towards  the  mid-rib  on  the  dorsal  surface  {e.g.  the  Dock);  it  is  convolute 
when  the  whole  leaf  is  rolled  up  from  one  lateral  margin  to  the  other,  so  as  to 
form  a  single  roll  {e.g.  Canna)  ;  or,  finally,  it  is  circinate,  when  the  leaf  is  rolled 
longitudinally  on  itself  from  the  apex  downwards  {e.g.  Ferns). 

The  form  of  vernation  of  the  individual  leaf  is  determined  by 
the  relative  activity  of  growth  in  its  different  parts.  For  instance, 
the  conduplicate,  involute,  convolute,  and  circinate  forms  are  all 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  leaves  which  present  them  are  Tiyponastic, 
that  is,  that  the  dorsal  surface  grows  more  rapidly  at  first  than 
the  ventral ;  and  this  may  be  either  in  the  transverse  plane,  when 
the  infolding  is  lateral  or  transverse  (conduplicate,  involute,  con- 
volute) ;  or  in  the  longitudinal  plane,  when  the  infolding  is  longi- 
tudinal (circinate).  Revolute  vernation  is,  on  the  contrary,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  leaf  is  transversely  epinastic,  that  is,  that  the 
ventral  surface  grows  more  rapidly  at  first  in  the  transverse  plane 
than  does  the  dorsal.  The  expansion  of  the  leaf,  in  either  case,  is 
due  to  a  reversal  of  the  activity  of  growth  ;  that  is,  the  surface 
which  grew  the  less  actively  in  the  early  stage  of  development, 
grows  the  more  actively  in  the  later  stage  (see  also  page  742, 
Upinasty  and  Hyponasti/). 

The  prefoUation  {or  pre floration)  is  said  to  be  valvate  when  adjacent  leaves  in 
the  bud  merely  touch  by  their  margins ;  when  some  are  overlapped  by  others  it 
is  imbricate  ;  an  intermediate  form  is  that  in  which  one  margin  of  each  leaf 
is  directed  obliquely  inwards,  and  the  other  obliquely  outward  overlapping  the 
inner  margin  of  the  next  leaf,  and  is  termed  contorted  or  twin  ted  {e.g.  petals  of 
the  Periwinkle). 

Valvate  prefoliation  is  only  possible  in  the  case  of  whorled  leaves,  whereas 
imbricate  prefoliation  is  characteristic  of  spirally  arranged  leaves.  A  common 
form  of  imbricate  prefoliation  or  prefloration  is  the  quincuncial,  which  occurs  in 
the  many  dicotyledonous  flowers  which  have  a  I  calyx  ;  the  five  imbricate  sepals 
are  so  arranged  that  two  are  wholly  internal,  two  wholly  external,  and  one  partly 
internal  and  partly  external,  connecting  the  outer  two  with  the  inner  two  (see 
p.  496,  Phyllotaxy  of  tue  Flower).  Where  the  phyllotaxy  is  distichous  {^), 
the  vernation  of  the  leaves  is  generally  conduplicate,  and  the  margins  of  each 
older  leaf  overlap  those  of  the  next  younger  leaf,  giving  rise  to  a  form  of 
imbricate  prefoliation  distinguished  as  eqnitant  {e.g.  Iris)  ;  in  some  cases  the 
overlapping  is  by  one  margin  only,  in  which  case  the  prefoHation  is  said  to  be 
geini-rquitavt. 
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§  13.  The  Root.  It  must  be  clearly  apprehended  that  a 
subterranean  member  is  not  necessarily  a  root;  nor  can  a  member 
be  termed  a  root  because  it  is  found  to  absorb  water  and  salts  in 
solution,  for  in  rootless  plants  this  function  may  be  discharged  by 
shoots,  or  leaves,  or  hairs  ;  nor  can  a  member  be  termed  a  root 
because  it  serves  as  an  organ  of  attachment  to  the  substratum,  for 
such  organs  may  be  emergences  (see  p.  66)  ;  only  such  members 
can  be  regarded  as  roots  which  bear  neither  leaves  nor  true 
reproductive  organs. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  distiaguish  at  once  between  root  and  other  members. 
Thus,  in  some  of  the  lower  simpler  forms  of  plants  {e.g.  Alg£e,  gametophyets 
of  some  Vascular  Cryptogams)  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  roots  and 
root-hairs,  for  they  are  identical  in  structure,  aud  in  neither  case  do  they  bear 
leaves  or  reproductive  organs,  But  a  study  of  their  development  affords  the 
distinction.  For  example,  the  first  stage  in  the  development  of  the  gameto- 
phyte  of  Equisetum,  and  some  other  Vascular  Cryptogams,  consists  in  the 
division  of  the  spore  by  a  transverse  wall  into  two  halves,  the  epibasal  and 
the  hypobasal.  The  former  grows  out  into  a  multicellular  filament  which 
developes  into  the  thalloid  shoot ;  the  latter  grows  out,  in  a  diametrically 
opposite  direction,  into  a  delicate  unicellular  filament,  the  primary  root.  It  will 
be  observed  that,  at  the  time  of  their  first  development,  root  and  shoot  are  here 
co-ordinate  in  structure  (p.  6).  In  the  course  of  its  growth,  the  thalloid  shoot 
produces  outgrowths  from  its  cells  on  the  ventral  surface,  which  are  identical 
in  structure  with  the  primary  root.  These  are  not,  however,  roots,  but  root-hairs; 
for  they  are  not  co-ordinate  in  structure  with  the  shoot  at  the  time  of  their 
development.  Again,  the  simple  tubular  outgrowths  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  creeping  stem  of  Caulerpa  (Fig.  17J,  are  not  root-hairs,  but  roots,  for  they 
are  co-ordinate  in  structure  with  the  stem.  Similarly,  the  distinction  between 
roots  and  emergences  of  the  nature  of  haptera  aud  haustoria  (see  p.  66)  is 
not  always  immediately  obvious.  Thus,  in  its  endogenous  development,  the 
haustorium  of  Cuscuta  resembles  a  root,  but  it  differs  from  a  root  in  that  it  is 
developed  from  the  cortex.  Finally,  subterranean  shoots  often  closely  resemble 
roots,  but  may  be  distinguished  by  the  small  scaly  leaves  which  they  bear. 

The  root  is  sometimes  wanting  in  plants  where  it  might  be 
expected  to  be  present,  in  plants,  that  is,  of  which  the  body  is  not 
a  thallus  (e.g.  gametophyte  of  Mosses  :  sporophyte  of  Salvinia, 
Psilotura,  Utricularia,  Epipogum,  Corallorhiza). 

In  the  sporophyte  of  the  Vascular  Cryptogams  and  Phanerogams, 
there  are  certain  peculiarities  connected  with  the  structure  and 
development  of  the  root  which  contribute  to  its  morphological 
distinction.  As  a  rule,  the  growing-point  of  the  root  is  not  ex- 
posed, like  that  of  stems  or  leaves,  but  is  covered  by  a  structure 
termed  the  root-cap.   As  a  rule  also,  the  growing-point  of  the  root, 
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whether  normal  or  adventitious,  is  developed,  not  at  the  surface, 
but  in  the  interior  of  the  tissue,  that  is,  endogenousJy. 

There  are  exceptions  to  both  these  rules.  The  primary  root  of  some  para- 
sitic plants,  such  as  Orobanche  and  Cuscuta,  has  no  root-cap,  as  also  the  small 
lateral  roots  which  spring  from  the  larger  roots  of  the  Horse-Chestnut.  In  some 
cases  {e.fj.  old  roots  of  Aznlla  caroliniana,  I-Iydrocharis,  Pistia  Stratioten)  a 
root-cap  is  present  at  first,  but  eventually  disappears,  the  growth  in  length  of 
the  root  being  arrested. 

Exogenous  development  has  been  observed  in  the  adventitious  roots  of 
Cardamine  pratensis  (roots  of  adventitious  buds  developed  on  leaves)  ;  of 
Neotlia  Nidus  Avis;  of  Nasturtium  officinale  and  silvestre  ;  of  Ruppia  rostellata 
(embryo)  ;  Lycopodium,  Phylloglossum. 

The  root  which  is  developed  at  the  opposite  pole  of  the  embryo  to 
the  shoot,  is  termed  the  primary  root  (see  p.  15),  When  the  primary 
root  persists  and  continues  its  growth  (as  in  Oak,  Eadish,  Bean, 
etc.),  it  is  tei-med  a  tap-root.  In  many  cases  (generally  in  Monocoty- 
ledons) the  growth  of  the  primary  root  is  limited,  so  that  it  attains 
but  feeble  development.  In  other  cases  {e.g.  Orchids,  Phyllo- 
glossum, Selaginella)  no  primary  root  is  developed,  all  the  roots 
being  adventitious.  The  symmetry  of  the  root  is  most  commonly 
radial.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  root  is  isobilateral,  as  is  shown 
as  well  by  its  internal  structure  as  by  the  development  of  two 
opposite  longitudinal  rows  of  lateral  roots.  In  other  cases  {e.g. 
attached  aerial  roots  of  epiphytic  Orchids  ;  roots  of  Podostemaceoe) 
its  symmetry  is  more  or  less  distinctly  dorsiventral. 

Roots  branch  either  dichotomously  {e.g.  Isoetes),  or  laterally 
(see  p.  33).  In  lateral  branching  the  secondary  roots  are  developed 
in  acropetal  succession  on  the  primary  root,  and  so  on.  The 
growing-points  of  the  lateral  roots  are  derived  from  that  of  the 
parent  root  (see  p.  21)  ;  but,  since  the  endogenous  lateral  roots 
take  some  time  in  reaching  the  surface,  they  are  only  perceptible 
externally  at  some  distance  from  the  apex  of  the  parent  root.  The 
terminal  apical  portion  of  the  parent  root  consequently  bears  no 
lateral  roots.  On  anatomical  grounds  (see  p.  186)  the  secondary 
roots  are  arranged  in  longitudinal  rows  on  the  primary  l  oots ;  an 
arrangement  which  also  obtains  in  the  branches  of  the  secondary 
roots,  and  of  higher  orders. 

All  roots  which  are  not  developed  as  branches  of  the  primary 
root,  that  is,  which  are  developed  from  other  members,  as  well  as 
all  bi:'anches  which  are  not  developed  in  acropetal  succession  on 
the  primary,  secondary,  or  higher  order  of  branches,  are  said  to  bo 
adventitious  (see  p.  21). 
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Adventitious  roots  are  most  abundantly  produced  when  the  normal  root- 
system  is  feeble.  They  are  usually  developed  by  the  formation  of  growing- 
points  in  members  which  are  adult ;  but  in  some  cases  they  spring  from  the 
growing-point  of  the  shoot.  The  roots  of  MarattiacesB,  of  Lycopndiuni  Fhleg- 
maria  and  other  species,  of  Gunuera,  of  Nuphar,  all  talce  origin  from  the 
growing-point  of  the  shoot ;  they  may  either  at  once  grow  out  to  the  surface,  or 
they  may  grow  down  through  the  tissue  of  the  stem,  emerging,  at  its  base 
(Lycopodium),  or  between  some  of  the  lower  leaf-scars  (Marattia).  In  Neottia 
Nidus  Avis  the  adventitious  roots  are  largely  developed  from  the  intercalary 
growing-point  of  the  rhizome. 


The  form  of  the  root  is  usually  cylindrical ;  when  it  is  very 
delicate,  as  in  Grasses,  it  said  to  be  fibrous ;  in  some  plants,  as 
mentioned  above,  it  is  hair-like.  The  primary  or  the  secondary 
roots  may  become  much  swollen,  serving  as  depositories  for 
nutritive  substances ;  the  Tmmip, 
the  Carrot,  the  Beet,  the  Radish, 
have  svv^ollen  primary  roots ;  the 
Dahlia  has  swollen  secondary  roots. 


Various  terms  are  employed  to  designate 
the  different  forms  of  swollen  roots  ;  that  of 
the  Turnip  is  termed  napiforin  ;  that  of  the 
Carrot,  conical ;  that  of  the  Kadish,  fusi- 
form or  spindle-shaped  ;  those  of  the  Dahlia 
and  of  some  terrestrial  Orchids,  tuberous. 

Many  plants  have  aerial  roots 
which  are  peculiar  both  morpho- 
logically and  physiologically.  The 
roots  of  epiphytes,  that  is,  plants 
(mostly  Or-chids,  and  Bromeliacece) 
which  grow  on  trees  without,  how- 
ever, being  parasitic,  never  reach 
the  ground,  but  serve  as  a  means  of 
attachment:  they  frequently  contain  chlorophyll  and  serve  as 
organs  of  assimilation,  especially  in  Podostemaceae.  Some  plants 
climb  by  means  of  aerial  roots  (e.g.  Ivy,  Tecoma  radicans),  which 
are  developed  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  dorsiventral  stem, 
and  adhere  closely  to  the  tree-trunk  or  wall  on  which  the  plant 
is  climbing. 

In  some  rare  cases  the  aerial  root  is  a  tendril,  as  in  Va7iilla 
aromatica,  Lycopodium  rupestre  and  other  species,  and  in  some 
Melastomacese  (MediniUa  radicans,  Dissochseta). 


Fig.  39.-The  lateral  roots  n  aris- 
ing endogenously  from  the  pericycle 
of  llie  tap-root  of  Vicia  Faha  (Longi- 
tudinal  sec.  mag.  5  times).  /  Axial 
cylinder  (stele) ;  r  cortex  of  the  mala 
root ;  h  root-cap  of  the  lateral  root. 
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Roots  are  occasioimlly  developed  as  thorns,  as  in  the  Palms 
Acanthorhizaand  Iriartea,  and  in  Myrmecodia  (Rubiaceas). 

In  some  species  of  Jussiasa  {e.g.  J.  repens)  which  live  in  swamps, 
some  of  the  adventitious  roots  develope  into  floats,  containing  large 
intex'cellular  spaces. 

§  14.  Hairs  and  Emergences.  Under  these  terms  are 
included  various  appendages  of  a  lower  morphological  value  than 
the  stem,  the  leaf,  or  the  root,  upon  all  of  which  they  may  be 
borne. 

They  are  frequently  of  adventitious  origin,  and  are  commonly 
not  developed  in  any  definite  order  of  succession.  But  when  they 
are  developed  in  progressive  succession,  as  in  the  gametophyte  of 
some  of  the  lower  plants,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  certainly 
distinguish  them  from  other  members  of  the  body.  For  instance, 
in  certain  Liverworts  {e.g.  Riccia,  Marchantia)  the  lower  (ventral) 
surface  of  the  thalloid  gametophyte  bears  one  or  two  rows  of 
scales  :  from  their  regular  arrangement  these  ventral  scales  might 
be  regarded  as  leaves,  were  it  not  that  in  other  forms  {e.g.  Corsinia, 
Clevea)  they  are  arranged  quite  irregularly.  The  close  relation 
between  hairs  and  leaves  in  the  gametophyte  is  further  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  in  some  foliose  Liverworts  {e.g.  Jungermannia 
bicuspidata)  the  ventral  leaves  {aviphigastria)  of  other  forms  are 
each  i-epresented  by  a  hair. 

(a)  Hairs.  Hairs  are  always  developed  from  superficial  cells  ;  a 
hair  usually  takes  origin  from  a  single  superficial  cell,  but  some- 
times from  more  than  one.  Their  growth  is  generally  apical, 
but  sometimes  basal. 

Hairs  vary  in  form  and  structure;  they  may  be  unicellular, 
when  they  are  termed  simple;  or  multicellular,  when  they  are 
termed  compound  or  articulate :  they  may  be  branched  or  un- 
branched;  they  may  be  filamentous  or  scaly.  They  subserve 
various  functions,  being  protective,  secretory,  or  absorbent. 

Various  terms  are  used  to  describe  hairs  :  filamentous  hairs  which  are  secre- 
tory have  frequently  a  dilated  apex,  and  are  termed  capitate  ;  flattened  hairs 
which  are  star-shaped,  are  termed  stellate  ;  discoid  flattened  hairs  are  termed 
radiate  or  peltate ;  the  erect  flattened  hairs  of  Ferns  are  termed  palecc  or 
rameiita.    When  hairs  are  stiff  they  are  termed  bristles  or  seta. 

Special  terms  are  used  to  indicate  the  nature  and  the  distribution  of  the  hairs 
on  a  member.  A  surface  which  bears  no  hairs  is  said  to  be  glabrous ;  when  the 
hairs  are  scattered  the  surface  is  pilose ;  when  the  hairs  are  close  and  short, 
villous  ;  when  they  are  longer,  tomenloie.  When  the  hairs  are  rather  stifl,  the 
surface'is  hirsute  ;   when  bristly,  hispid.    When  the  hairs  are  borne  on  the 
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margin  only,  the  member  is  said  to  be  ciliate.  A  surface  with  closely  appressed 
hairs  is  lepidote  ;  a  member  bearing  ramenta  is  ramentaceous. 

The  root-hairs  demand  special  notice.  Eoot-hairs  are  hairs  which  perform  the 
functions  of  absorption  and  attachment ;  they  are  commonly  developed  on  roots, 


1) 

Fis.  40.-Different  forms  of  hairs.  A  Branched  compound  hair  (Verbascnm).  Bh 
Stinging-hair  with  basal  cushion  p ;  h  simple  hair  (Urfcica).  C  B.  anched  simple  hair  seen 
from  the  surface;  e  epidermis  (Matthiola).  D  Scaly  compound  hair  (Hippophae) ;  a  seen 
from  the  surface;  b  seen  in  section;  c  central  cell;  r  radiating  cells;  s  stalk-cell j  a 
epidermis.  E  Ramentum  (Asplenium)  j  h  the  point  of  attachment, 

though  not  alwnys,  for  they  are  absent  from  the  roots  of  a  number  of  aqualio 
plants  {e.g.  Butomus  umbellatus,  Caltha  palusti-is,  Hippuris,  Myriophyllum, 
Menyanthes,  Nymphaja,  Lemna) ;  they  may  be  developed  on  the  thallus,  or 
the  thalloid  shoot,  in  the  gametophyte  of  Liverworts  and  homosporous  Vascular 
cryptogams;  on  the  stem,  though  rarely  [e.g.  Corallorhiza,  Epipogum,  Psilotum) 
V.  S.  B.  ^  " 
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or  even  on  leaves  {c  p.  Salviniu).    They  are  always  unicellular,  and  it  is 
only  rarely  that  they  are  found  to  branch.    On  roots,  at  any  rate,  they  are 
developed  in  acropetal  succession. 

(h)  Emergences.  These  appendages  differ  from 
liaii'S  in  that  they  are  developed  not  only  from  super- 
ficial cells,  but  from  others  lying  beneath  them. 

The  commoner  forms  of  emergences  are  prickles 
(Fig.  41)  and  warts ;  more  specialised  forms  are 
the  tentacles  of  the  leaf  of  Drosera  (Figs.  42  and 
43)  ;  the  ligule  of  the  leaf  of  Grasses  (Fig.  28), 
Selaginella,  and  Isoetes  (see  p.  48)  ;  the  corona  of 
Narcissus  ;  the  cupule  of  Lunularia  and  Marchantia. 

The  more  highly  developed  emergences  {e.g.  many 
prickles,  tentacles  of  Drosera)  of  Vascular  Plants 
frequently  contain  vascular  tissue. 
A  remarkable  kind  of  emergence  is  the  organ 
of  attachment,  termed  a  hapteron,  developed  on 
the  stalks  of  some  Algos  (e.g.  Laminaria),  on  the 
stems  and  branches  of  Podostemaceae  and  on  the 
tendrils  of  some  Ampelideae  and  Bignoniacese 
among  Phanerogams :    it  contains  no  vascular 
tissue  even  in  Vascular  Plants. 

The  suckers,  or  haustnria,  of  parasitic  plants, 
{e.g.  Cuscuta,  Orobanche,  Thesium,  Rhinanthus, 
etc.)  are  also  emergences,  being  developed  from 
the  cortical  tissue  of  the  root  or  stem  bearing 


Fig.  41.— 

Prickles  on  the 
stem  of  the 
Rose  (nat.  size). 


Fig  42  —Leaf  of  Drofera  rotnndifoUa..  A  Expanded  ;  d  the 
glandular  tentacles  of  theedge  of  tlie  loaf ;  m  the  short  tentacles 
in  the  middle.  B  The  marginal  tentacles  have  bent  towards 
the  middle  at  the  touch  of  an  insect,  x. 


Fig.  43.  — Teiitaole 
of  DroiJcra  rohiniifoUa. 
(After  Strasburger.  x 
60.) 
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them.  Those  of  Rhinanthus,  Thesium  and  Orobanche,  are  de- 
veloped exogenously;  those  of  Cascuta,  endogenouslj.  They 
coutain  vascular  tissue. 

B.    REPEODUCTIVE  ORGANS. 

§  15.  Reproduction.  Reproducfcion  consists  essentially  in 
the  development  of  one  or  more  new  organisms  from  the  whole  or 
from  a  part  of  the  protoplasm  of  a  parent  organism. 

This  may  be  effected  either  by  the  separation  of  a  member  or 
a  portion  of  the  body,  which,  by  developing  the  missing  members, 
constitutes  a  new  individual ;  or  by  the  production  of  special  re- 
productive cells  termed  spores.  Two  modes  of  repi'od action  ai^e 
therefore  distinguishable  :  vegetative  multiplication,  and  spore- 
reproduction. 

1.  Vegetative  Multiplication  is  essentially  connected  with  the 
process  of  growth. 

The  simplest  modes  of  this  occur  in  unicellular  plants.  In 
Pleurococcus,  for  instance,  the  cell  divides  into  two,  each  of  which 
constitutes  a  new  organism.  In  this  case  the  parent  ceases  to 
exist  as  an  individual.  In  Yeast,  the  cell  produces  out-growths 
each  of  Avhich  becomes  an  independent  unicellular  organism.  In 
this  case  the  number  of  the  progeny  is  not  limited,  and  the  parent 
ox'ganism  persists.    This  is  termed  multiplication  by  gevimation. 

In  more  complex  plants  vegetative  reproduction  is  commonly 
effected  in  this  way,  that  the  main  axis  of  the  shoot  or  of  the 
thallns,  dies  away:  the  branches  thus  become  isolated  and  consti- 
tute independent  organisms.  This  occurs  vei-y  commonly  in  the 
protonema  of  Mosses,  in  the  rhizomes  of  many  Phanerogams, 
etc.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  leaves  produce  adventitious  buds 
(e.ff.  Bryophyllum  calycinum,  many  Ferns),  the  adventitious  buds 
develope  into  independent  plants  after  the  leaf  has  fallen  from  the 
plant  beai-ing  it. 

In  many  plants  special  oi'gans  for  vegetative  multiplication  are 
produced,  which  may  be  generally  termed  gemmce.  In  a  few 
cases  the  gemmse  are  unicellular;  as  those  of  Vaucheria  tuherosn 
(coenocyte),  and  of  Monospora  among  the  Algse,  which  are  the 
terminal  cells  of  branches;  those  of  some  Fungi  (Mucorinco, 
Tremelline-ne,  some  Ascomycetes)  where  they  are  segments  of 
mycelial  branches  ;  and  those  which  are  produced  on  the  margins 
of  the  leaves  of  Jungermannia  ventricosa.,  Scapania  nenioi-osa,  and 
other  Hepaticoe. 
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It  s  not  possible  to  discriminate  absolutely  between  a  unicellular  gemma  and 
a  spore.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  gradual  transition  between  this  form  of  vegetative 
multiplication  and  the  simpler  forms  of  spore-reproduction. 

In  other  plants,  multicellular  gemma?  are  produced.  They  are 
two-celled  in  Aneura  multijlda  and  some  other  Hepaticse ;  whilst 
in  yet  others  the  gemmae  are  multicellular  flattened  isobilateral 
plates  (Fig.  4)  ;  they  may  be  developed  in  special  receptacles 
(cupules)  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  thallus  (Lunularia,  Mar- 
chantia),  or  on  the  margin  of  the  leaves.  In  some  Mosses  flattened 
gemmsB  are  produced  in  receptacles  formed  of  leaves  at  the  apex  of 
the  shoot,  as  in  Teto-aphis  pellucida,  and  Aulacomnion  androgynum  : 
and  rounded  tuberous  gemm.se  are  frequently  formed  on  the 
protonema.  The  prothallia  of  some  Ferns  (Trichomanes)  are 
reproduced  by  few-celled  filamentous  gemmae ;  and  that  of  Li/co- 
"podium  Fhlecjmaria  by  ovoid  tuberous  gemmae. 

Among  the  Algae,  Sphacelaria  tribuloides,  Melohesia  callithavi- 
nioides  (Florideas),  and  Chara,  produce  multicellular  gemmae.  In 
Sphacelaria  and  Melobesia,  they  are  bi'anches  of  the  thallus :  in 
Chara  they  may  be  peculiar  branches  of  the  shoot  (^embryonic 
branches)  or  isolated  subteri-anean  nodes  (starch-stars). 

In  some  Fungi  (Ascomycetes  and  Basidiomycetes)  compact 
masses  of  tissue,  which  may  be  regarded  as  organs  for  vegetative 
reproduction  and  are  termed  sclerotia,  are  formed  on  the  mycelium. 
In  the  Lichens,  rudimentaiy  branches  of  the  thallus,  termed 
soredia,  are  produced  and  set  free. 

In  the  Vascular  Cryptogams  and  Phanerogams,  vegetative  re- 
production of  the  sporophyte  is  generally  eifected  by  buds,  the 
leaves  or  stem  of  which  have  become  swollen,  serving  as  deposi- 
tories foB  nutrient  substances.  These  buds  may  be  subteri-anean, 
and  then  they  are  of  considerable  size,  when  they  are  termed  hdhs 
or  corms  according  to  their  structure  (see  p.  40)  :  or  the  buds  may 
be  borne  on  a  swollen  subterranean  stem  (e.g.  potato-tuber)  ;  or 
be  associated  with  tuberous  roots  (e.g.  many  terrestrial  Orchids). 
Sometimes  they  are  aerial,  being  borne  on  the  stem;  on  account 
of  their  small  size  they  are  termed  bulbils  (e.g.  Liliuni  bulbiferum, 
Dentaria,  Nephrolepis  tuberosa,  etc.).  In  Psilotum,  however,  vege- 
tative prop€igation  is  eifected  by  small  flattened  gemmae,  oval  in 
shape,  and  consisting  of  a  few  large  cells  forming  a  single  layer. 

2.  Spore-Eeproduction.  The  term  spore  is  applied  to  a  specialised 
asexual  reproductive  cell  which  is  capable,  by  itself,  of  giving  rise 
to  a  new  organism. 
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There  are  two  principal  modes  of  origin  of  spores,  and  all  plants 
produce  spores  in  one  or  other  of  these  modes.  In  the  one,  the 
spores  are  formed  from  the  protoplasm  of  any  part,  or  of  some 
special  part,  of  an  organism ;  in  the  other,  they  are  formed  by  the 
fusion  of  two  masses  of  protoplasm  derived  either  from  two  dis- 
tinct organisms,  or  from  distinct  parts  of  the  same  organism.  In 
the  former  case  they  are  said  to  be  formed  asexually,  in  the  latter, 
they  are  formed  sexualhj,  the  fusion  of  the  two  masses  of  proto- 
plasm being  a  sexual  process  (p.  3)  ;  the  organs  concerned  are 
distinguished  respectively  as  asexual  and  sexual,  and  are  in  all 
cases  confined  to  the  shoot. 

In  the  Bryophyta  and  all  the  higher  plants,  the  asexual  formation 
of  spores  is  absolutely  restricted  to  the  sporophyte ;  and  the 
sexual  formation  of  spores  is  absolutely  restricted  to  the  gameto- 
phyte.  But  in  lower  plants  (Alga3,  Fungi),  the  sexuality  of  the 
gametophyte  is  frequently  so  far  incomplete  that  it  still  retains 
the  power  of  producing  spores  (distinguished  as  gonidia)  in  a 
purely  asexual  manner  (see  p.  3). 

The  spore  (or  gonidium)  is  generally  a  single  cell,  consisting  of 
a  nucleated  mass  of  protoplasm  containing  various  nutritive  sub- 
stances (oil,  starch,  etc.) :  but  in  some  cases  (e.g.  zoogonidium  of 
Vaucheria)  where  it  is  multinucleate,  it  is  a  coenocyte  (see  Part 
II.,  Introduction). 

The  spore  frequently  has  a  cell-vsrall,  which  is  commonly  thick, 
and  in  some  cases  consists  of  two  layers,  an  outer,  the  exine  (or 
exospore),  which  is  cuticularised,  and  an  inner,  the  intine  (or  en- 
dospore),  which  is  delicate  and  consists  of  cellulose. 

In  some  cases  the  spore  has  no  cell- wall.  It  may  then  be 
capable  or  incapable  of  spontaneous  movement.  When  motile,  it 
either  swims  by  means  of  one,  two,  four,  or  many  cilia,  or  it 
creeps  in  an  amoeboid  manner  by  means  of  pseudopodia.  Motile 
spores  are  termed  zoospores  (or  zoogonidia).  Ciliated  zoospores 
are  common  among  the  Algee  (e.g.  Hgematococcus,  Vaucheria, 
Ulothrix,  Botrydium,  Ectocarpus),  and  they  occur  in  some  Fungi 
(Saprolegnieae,  Peronosporese).  Amoeboid  zoospores  occur  in  the 
Myxomycetes  among  the  Fungi ;  in  Chromophyton,  and  in  the 
Floridean  genera  Helminthora,  Bangia,  and  Porphyra  (carpo- 
spores),  among  the  Algse.  Non-motile  naked  spoi-es  occur  only 
,in  the  Florideae;  both  the  asexually-producod  (tetragonidia)  and 
the  sexually-produced  (carpospores)  spores  belong  to  this  cate- 
gory, with  the  exceptions  mentioned  above. 
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It  may  be  remarked  that  in  some  Fungi  and  Liclieus  the  spores  are  ap- 
parently  multicellular.  Tliis  is,  however,  not  actually  the  case.  The  apparently 
multicellular  spores  are  really  aggregates  of  unicellular  spores. 

The  spores  produced  asexually  by  the  spoi'ophyte  of  any  ono 
plant  are  commonly  of  ono  kind  only;  when  this  is  the  case  the 
plant  is  said  to  be  liomospnrous.  But  in  some  of  the  Pfceridophyta, 
and  in  all  Phanerogams,  which  are  therefore  said  to  be  helero- 
sporous,  there  are  two  kinds  of  asexually  produced  spores,  which 
differ  in  size  and  in  the  nature  of  the  organisms  to  Avhich  they 
respectively  give  rise,  and  are  distinguished  as  microspores  and 
macrospores.  In  the  Phanerogams,  the  microspores  are  commonly 
termed  pollen- grains  ;  and  the  maci'ospores,  embryo-sacs. 

§  16.  General  Morphology  of  the  Asexual  Reproductive 
Organs.  In  the  great  majority  of  plants  the  asexual  production 
of  spores  takes  place  in  the  interior  of  an  organ  termed  a  sporan- 
gium (gonidangium  in  the  gametophyte)  :  but  in  some  cases  (e.g. 
most  Fungi)  they  are  formed  by  abstriction  (see  Cell- formation  in 
Part  II.)  from  branches  of  the  shoot. 

Whilst  in  some  plants  the  asexual  production  of  spores  is  not 
limited  to  any  particular  portion  of  the  body,  in  others  it  is  so 
limited.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  portion  of  the  body  which 
performs  this  function  differs  more  or  less  widely  in  form  from 
the  vegetative  portions,  and  it  is  distinguished  as  the  sporophore. 
When  the  body  is  differentiated  into  root  and  shoot,  the  sporo- 
phore is  always  part  of  the  shoot. 

In  those  plants  in  which  the  shoot  is  differentiated  into  stem 
and  leaf,  the  development  of  spores  is  commonly  confined  to  the 
leaves.  A  leaf  bearing  one  or  more  sporangia  is  termed  a  sporo- 
phyll. 

(a)  The  Sporangium  (incl.  Gonidangium).  In  unicellular  plants 
(e.g.  Yeast,  Hsematococcus)  the  cell,  that  is  the  whole  body  of  the 
organism,  becomes  one  sporangium.  In  this  case  the  development 
of  spores  closes  the  life  of  the  organism,  for  the  protoplasm  is 
used  in  the  foi>mation  of  the  spores,  and  the  cell- wall  is  ruptured 
to  allow  of  their  escape. 

In  simple  multicellular  plants  (e.g.  Ulva,  Ulothrix)  each  cell 
eventually  acts  as  a  sporangium,  giving  rise  to  spores.  With  the 
formation  of  spores  the  life  of  each  cell  is  closed ;  so  that  when  all 
the  cells  have  formed  spores  the  life  of  the  organism  is  ended. 

In  plants  of  higher  organization  the  formation  of  spores  is 
limited  to  certain  cells,  so  that  the  formation  of  spores  no  longer 
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necessarily  puts  a  term  to  the  life  of  the  organism.    It  is  in  these 
plants  that  distinct  sporangia  are  to  be  found. 

In  the  Alg£B  and  Fungi,  the  sporangium,  when  present,  con- 
sists of  a  single  cell  (or  a  coenocyte).  It  may  be  comparatively 
undifferentiated,  as  in  Bangiacese  and  other  Florideoe,  where  it  is 
simply  a  cell  of  the  thallas  the  contents  of  which  form  one  or 
more  spores  ;  or  it  may  be  a  distinctly  dilferentiated  organ  as 
in  the  Cutleriacete,  Sphacelarieae,  Ectocarpete,  LaminarieiB,  and 
some  Floridese,  among  the  Algffi ;  and  in  the  Phycomycetes  and 
Ascomycetes  among  the  Fungi. 

In  all  plants  higher  than  the  Algae  and  the  Fungi,  the  sporan 
gium  is  multicellular.   It  is,  however,  unilocular,  that  is,  it  contains 
bat  one  cavity  in  which  spores  are  developed,  though  this  is  some- 
times chambered  by  incomplete  walls  (traheculce)  as  in  Isoetes. 

In  the  Bryophyta,  where  the  sporophyte  apparently  produces 
only  a  single  sporangium,  termed  the  capsule  or  iheca,  this  organ 
constitutes  the  whole  (Riccia)  or  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
sporophyte.  Its  structure  is  simple  m  Riccia  and  other  HepaticBe, 
but  it  becomes  highly  elaboi-ate  in  the  true  Mosses  (e.g.  Polytri- 
chum).  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  theca  of  the 
Bryophyta  is  not  completely  homologous  with  a  single  sporangium 
of  a  Fern  or  a  Phanerogam,  but  with  at  least  a  cluster  (soriis)  of 
such  sporangia :  hence  the  exceptional  complexity  of  its  structure. 

In  the  Pteridophyta  and  the  Phanerogams  the  sporophyte  pro- 
duces a  number  of  sporangia.  In  the  heterosporous  forms  there 
are  two  kinds  of  sporangia  which  respectively  produce  the  two 
kinds  of  spores  :  those  which  produce  macrospores  are  termed 
macrosporangia ;  those  which  produce  mici-ospores,  microsporangia. 
In  the  Phanerogams  the  macrosporangium  is  commonly  termed 
ovule.,  and  the  microsporangium  pollen-sac. 

When  the  shoot  of  the  sporophyte  is  differentiated  into  stem 
and  leaf,  the  sporangia  are  generally  borne  on  the  leaves  (sporo- 
phylls)  :  but  in  some  plants  they  are  borne  on  the  stem.  This 
is  the  case  in  most  Selaginellas,  among  the  Pteridophyta  :  the 
macrosporangia  (ovixles)  are  borne  on  the  stem  in  various  Phane- 
rogams ;  among  Gymosperms,  in  the  Taxece,  and  Gnetacese  ;  among 
Angiosperms,  in  the  Polygonacese,  Chenopodiacese,  Amaranth acese, 
Primulaceae,  Compositje,  Graminese,  Naiadaceae,  Pipcraceas,  and 
others,  the  macrosporangia  being  either  terminal  or  lateral :  the 
microsporangia  are  less  commonly  borne  on  the  stem,  but  this  is 
the  case  in  some  Angiosperms,  such  as  Naias  and  Casuarina. 
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The  sporangia  may  be  borne  singly,  or,  as  is  more  commonly  the 
case,  m  groups,  each  such  group  being  termed  a  sorm.  The  spor- 
angia  of  a  sorus  are  generally  quite  distinct  from  each  other  ;  but 
m  some  cases  {e.g.  most  Marattiacese,  Psilotum,  Tmesipteris)  the 
sporangia  are  coherent,  forming  what  appears  to  be  a  multilocular 
sporangium  but  is  really  a  synangium. 

In  those  heterosporous  plants  in  which  the  sporangia  are  in 
sori,  the  two  kinds  of  sporangia  are  borne  in  distinct  sori;  the 
only  exception  to  this  rule  is  afforded  by  the  Marsileacese,  where 
each  sorus  includes  both  microsporangia  and  macrosporangia. 

The  sporangium  is  sometimes  more  or  less  completely  covered 
by  a  membranous  investment  to  which  the  general  term  indusium 
may  be  applied.  In  most  Ferns  (e.g.  Hymenophyllaceae,  Aspidiese, 
Asplenieae,  etc.)  and  in  Salvinia,  the  indusium  covers  a  whole 
sorus  ;  this  is  true  also  of  the  sori  of  microsporangia  of  Azolla, 
and  in  some  Cupressinese  (Cupressus,  Thuja,  species  of  Juniperus) 
the  sorus  of  microsporangia  is  covered  by  an  outgrowth  which  is 
doubtless  an  indusium.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  sporangia 
are  borne  singly,  each  individual  sporangium  may  have  its  indu- 
sium :  this  is  the  case  with  the  macrosporangium  of  Azolla;  the 
sporangia  (of  both  kinds)  of  Isoetes,  where  the  indusium  is  speci- 
ally termed  a  velum  ;  the  maci-ospoi'angia  (ovules)  of  Phanerogams, 
each  of  which  is  invested  by  one  or  two  integuments,  which  are, 
however,  merely  indusia. 

The  mature  sporangium  of  these  higher  plants  is  either  borne 
upon  a  stalk  (sometimes  termed  fanicle)  ;  or  it  is  sessile,  and  then 
it  is  commonly  more  or  less  imbedded  in  the  tissue  of  the  parent 
member,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sporangia  of  the  Ophioglossacece,  and 
of  the  pollen-sacs  of  most  Phanerogams.  This  latter  arrangement 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  the  adjacent  vegetative 
tissue  keeps  pace  with  that  of  the  developing  sporangium,  so  that 
the  sporangium  does  not  stand  out  on  the  surface. 

The  development  of  the  sporangium  begins,  in  all  cases,  at  the 
surface  of  the  parent  member.  The  area  which  bears  the  spor- 
angium, especially  when  a  number  of  sporangia  are  developed 
close  together,  generally  projects  more  or  less  as  a  cushion  of 
tissue  to  which  the  term  placenta  is  applied.  In  the  Ferns  (except 
Marattiacese,  Ophioglossaceae,  and  Isoetacese)  and  in  the  Hydropteri- 
deae  (Bhizocarps),  the  sporangium  is  developed  from  a  single  super- 
ficial cell :  in  the  rest  of  the  Pteridophyta  and  in  the  Phanerogams 
it  is  developed  from  a  group  of  superficial  cells,  and  in  some  cases 
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from  cells  of  deeper  layers  as  well.  These  Ferns  and  the  Hydro- 
pteridese  are  hence  distinguished  as  leptosporangiate  from  the  rest 
of  the  Vascular  Plants  which  are  said  to  be  eusporangiate. 

The  most  important  morphological  feature  in  the  development 
of  the  multicellalar  sporangium  is  the  differentiation  of  the  sporo- 
genous  tissue,  that  is,  of  the  mother-cells  of  the  spores.  These  are 
derived  from  a  hypodermal  cell  or  group  of  cells,  termed  the 
archesporium,  which  may  be  distinguished  at  an  early  stage  in 
the  development  of  the  sporangium,  by  the  highly  granular  pro- 
toplasm and  the  large  nucleus.  The  mother-cells  of  the  spores 
are  usually  formed  by  the  division  of  the  archesporial  cell  or  cells, 
but  occasionally  the  archesporial  cells  themselves  become  spore- 
mother-cells.  The  sporogenous  cells,  as  they  develope,  become 
more  or  less  completely  invested  by  a  layer  of  highly  granular 
cells,  forming  a  membrane  termed  the  tapetum,  which  temporarily 
separates  them  from  the  wall  of  the  sporangium ;  the  tapetum 
may  be  derived  wholly  or  in  part  from  the  archesporium  or  from 
the  wall  of  the  sporangium. 

The  structure  and  form  of  the  archesporium  varies  widely  in 
the  different  groups  of  plants.  It  may  be  a  solid  mass  of  cells,  as 
in  all  Hepaticae  except  Anthoceros  ;  or  a  layer  of  cells,  as  in 
Anthoceros,  Mosses  (except  Archidium),  Isoetes,  pollen-sacs  of 
some  Phanerogams  ;  or  a  row  of  cells,  as  in  Lycopodinee,  pollen-sacs 
of  some  Phanerogams  ;  or  a  single  cell,  as  in  the  Leptosporangiate 
Filicinoe,  in  Equisetum,  and  in  the  macrosporangia  (ovules)  of 
most  Phanerogams. 

The  constitution  of  the  archesporium  in  the  Eusporangiate 
Pteridophyta  and  in  the  Phanerogams,  depends  upon  the  form  of 
the  sporangium.  The  young  sporangium  in  all  these  plants  con- 
sists of  one  or  more  longitudinal  rows  of  cells,  covered  by  an 
epidermis ;  when  there  are  several  rows  of  cells,  the  lateral  rows 
radiate  outwards  in  the  apical  portion  of  the  sporangium.  When 
the  sporangium  is  circular  in  transverse  section,  and  is  narrow,  it 
is  only  the  terminal  cell  of  the  central  axial  row  which  constitutes 
the  archesporium;  when  the  sporangium  is  elongated  transversely, 
the  terminal  cells  of  several  of  the  rows  lying  in  the  plane  of 
elongation,  become  archesporial  cells,  so  that  the  archesporium 
consists  of  a  row  of  cells ;  when  the  sporangium  is  broad,  the 
terminal  cells  of  several  of  the  adjacent  central  rows  become 
archesporial  cells,  so  that  the  archesporium  consists  of  a  layer  of 
cells. 
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The  arcliesporium  f^ives  rise  in  some  cases  simplj  and  only  to 
the  mother-cells  of  the  spores,  as  in  Riccia  among  the  Liverworts, 
and  in  the  Mosses ;  but  more  commonly  it  gives  rise  also  to  cells 
which  are  not  sporogenous.  Tims,  in  all  Hepaticse,  except  Riccia, 
the  archesporium  gives  rise  to  stei-ile  cells,  which,  in  most 
HepaticjB,  become  the  elaters ;  and  generally  in  the  Pteridophyta 
and  Phanerogams,  some  at  least  of  the  tapetal  cells  are  derived 
from  the  archesporium ;  in  Isoetes,  the  tissue  of  the  trabeculse  is 
derived  from  the  archesporium. 

-  The  sporogenous  cells  usually  divide  so  as  to  give  rise  each  to 
four  spore-rudiments,  though  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
Thus,  only  one  of  the  mother-cells  in  the  macrosporangium  of 
Selaginella  divides  into  four,  the  others  being  abortive;  and  in 
that  of  Phanerogams  the  mother-cell,  or  cells  where  there  is  more 
than  one,  does  not  divide,  but  developes  directly  into  a  single 
macrospore  (embryo-sac).  In  all  homosporous  plants,  the  four 
spore-rudiments  formed  by  each  mother-cell  all  come  to  maturity; 
and  this  is  the  case  also  as  regards  the  microsporangia  of  heteros- 
porous  plants.  In  the  macrosporangia  of  the  heterosporous 
Pteridophyta,  the  spore-rudiments  all  reach  maturity  in  Sela- 
ginella and  Isoetes,  so  that  the  mature  macrosporangium  of 
Selaginella  contains  four,  and  that  of  Isoetes  many,  macrospores : 
but  in  the  Hydro pterideae  (Salvinia,  Pilularia,  etc.),  where  each 
macrosporangium  contains  sixteen  mother-cells,  so  that  sixty-four 
spore-rudiments  are  formed,  only  one  of  these  sixty-four  comes  to 
maturity,  so  that  each  macrosporangium  produces  only  a  single 
macrospore. 

In  most  cases  the  asexually-produced  spores  are  set  free  from 
the  organism  producing  them.  An  exception  to  this  is  offered  by 
the  macrospore  (embryo-sac)  of  Phanerogams,  in  which  plants 
the  macrospore  remains  permanently  enclosed  in  the  macrospor- 
angium (ovule),  and  the  macrosporangium  remains  attached  for 
a  considerable  time  to  the  plant  bearing  it.  It  is  on  account  of 
this  peculiarity  that  seeds  are  produced  in  Phanerogams.  The 
production  of  seeds  is  the  characteristic  difference  between 
Phanerogams  and  Cryptogams. 

When  spores  are  formed  by  abstriction,  they  are  set  free  almost 
as  soon  as  they  are  formed.  When  they  are  produced  in  sporangia 
they  ai-e  usually  set  free  by  the  rupture  or  dehiscence  of  the 
sporangium.  In  some  cases  the  wall  of  the  sporangium  simply 
degenerates ;  in  other  cases  there  is  a  special  mechanism,  some- 
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times  very  elaborate,  for  its  dehiscence.  In  a  few  cases  the  whole 
sporangium  falls  off  from  the  parent  plant,  e.g.  the  microsporangia 
and  macrosporangia  of  Salviniaceee  ;  here  the  spores  never  become 
free  from  the  wall  of  the  sporangium,  but  germinate  inside  it. 

(/))  The.  Sporophore.  Beginning  with  the  lower  plants,  a  well- 
marked  asexual  spore-producing  organ  is,  in  many  cases,  a  striking 
feature  of  the  incompletely  sexual  gametophyte ;  this  organ,  on 
account  of  its  being  borne  by  the  gametophyte,  is  distinguished  ais 
a  gonldiophore,  and  its  spores  as  gonidia  (see  -p.  3).  It  is  to  be 
found  in  many  Eungi,  where  it  represents,  in  fact,  the  shoot  of  the 
body,  and  is  a  specialised,  erect-growing  branch  of  the  mycelium. 
It  may  be  simple  (e.g.  Mucor,  Peronospora,  Eurotium)  or  compound 
(Agaricus)  ;  in  some  cases  it  beai's  sporangia,  or  rather  gonidangia, 
in  which  gonidia  are  formed  (Mucor,  Peronospora)  ;  whilst  in 
others  (Eurotium,  Agaricus)  it  bears  short  filaments,  termed 
sterigmata,  from  which  the  gonidia  are  formed  by  abstinction.  In 
some  Ascomycefcous  Fungi  the  simple  gonidiophores  which  form 
gonidia  by  abstriction,  are  collected  into  groups  (sori),  each  of 
which  is  enclosed  in  a  receptacle,  the  whole  constituting  a  pycni- 
dium.  Among  the  Alg®,  the  gonidiophore  is  represented  in 
certain  Rhodophyceae  {e.g.  Dasya,  species  of  Polysiphonia)  by 
specialised  branches  of  the  shoot,  tei-med  stichidia,  which  bear 
gonidangia  (tetragonidangia) . 

Turning  to  the  sporophyte,  the  sporophore  in  these  lower  plants 
is  not  highly  developed.  In  some  few  Fungi  (e.g.  Mucor)  it  is 
essentially  similar  to  the  gonidiophore  ;  in  other  Fungi  (e.g.  Asco- 
raycetes)  and  in  certain  AlgaB  (Rhodophycese)  the  whole  sporo- 
phyte is  simply  a  sporophore  in  the  form  of  a  receptacle  contain- 
ing sporangia  ;  it  is  termed  in  the  one  case  an  ascocarp,  and  in  the 
other  a  cystocarp. 

The  sporophyte  of  the  Bryophyta  affords  a  good  example  of  a 
highly  specialised  sporophore  in  an  organism  the  shoot  of  which 
is  not  differentiated  into  stem  and  leaf.  The  entire  shoot  of  the 
sporophyte  constitutes  the  sporophore,  which  consists  (except  in 
Riccia)  of  a  longer  or  shorter  stalk  (seta),  bearing  a  terminal 
capsule  (theca)  of  more  or  less  complex  structure  (see  p.  71). 

In  the  majority  of  the  higher  plants,  in  which  the  shoot  of  the 
sporophyte  is  differentiated  into  stem  and  leaf,  there  are  well- 
marked  sporophores  (see  Fig.  36).  The  sporophore  may  be  the 
terminal  portion  of  the  primary  shoot  or  of  a  branch  ;  or  it  may 
be  an  entire  branch.    It  is  commonly  known,  among  Phanerogams, 
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as  the  inflorescence,  but-  there  is  no  reason  for  confining  the  use  of 
this  term  to  this  group  of  plants.  The  sporophore  or  inflorescence 
is  characterised  by  its  limited  growth  in  length,  and  can  usually 
be  distinguished  from  a  vegetative  shoot  by  peculiarities  of  form, 
and,  when  they  are  present,  by  the  nature  of  its  leaves. 

The  distinction  of  an  inflorescence  from  a  vegetative  ehoot  is  easy  when  the 
former  is  an  entire  branch  borne  laterally  on  the  latter  ;  but  when  a  monopo- 
dial  vegetative  shoot  terminates  in  an  inflorescence,  the  transition  from  the 
one  region  to  the  other  is  so  gradual,  that  it  is  diificult  to  determine  where  the 
one  begins  and  the  other  ends. 

The  sporophore  may  be  simple,  or  it  may  be  branched,  and  it  then 
affords  some  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  various  branch- 
systems  (see  p.  32).  When  the  branch-system  is  such  that  there 
is  a  well-defined  main  axis,  this  is  termed  the  rhachis  of  the  inflo- 
rescence. The  rhachis  and  the  branches  of  the  inflorescence  are 
commonly  elongated  and  cylindrical,  or  flattened,  or  prismatic  in 
form  ;  but  they  are  in  many  cases  dilated  at  the  apex  into  a  flat- 
tened, depressed  or  conical  receptacle,  as  in  the  Compositse,  etc. 

The  sporophore  may  be  destitute  of  leaves  (e.g.  Salisburia  adian- 
tifolia).  When  it  bears  leaves  they  usually  differ  more  or  less 
widely  in  form,  colour,  and  structure  from  the  foliage-leaves  of 
the  plant.  Of  these  leaves  there  are  two  kinds  :  those  which  bear 
sporangia,  hence  termed  spornphylls ;  those  which  do  not  bear  spo- 
rangia, termed  hypsophylls  (see  p.  59). 

When  no  sporophylls  are  present,  the  sporangia  are  borne 
directly  by  the  rhachis  or  the  branches  of  the  sporophore,  at  or 
near  the  apex,  in  a  cluster  if  there  are  several.  When  sporo- 
phylls are  present,  they  are  also  usually  collected  together  at  the 
apex  of  the  rhachis  or  of  a  branch,  in  consequence  of  the  short- 
ness of  the  terminal  internodes.  Any  axis  of  the  sporophore, 
bearing  one  or  more  sporangia  or  sporophylls,  is  termed  a,  flower. 

When  hypsophylls  are  present,  some  of  them  are  commonly 
aggregated  round  the  sporangia  or  the  sporophylls,  as  in  most 
Angiosperms,  constituting  what  is  termed  the  perianth  of  the 
flower. 

When  the  rhachis  is  unbranched,  it  bears  a  single  terminal 
flower  (e.g.  Equisetum,  Violet)  ;  when  it  branches,  each  axis,  of 
whatever  order,  terminates  in  a  flower.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
the  growth  of  the  axes  of  inflorescences  is  limited.  It  occasion- 
ally happens,  as  a  monstrosity,  that  the  axis  grows  through  the 
flower  and  produces  foliage-leaves ;  this  is  termed  proliferation. 
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When  the  rhachis  bears  a  single  terminal  flower  it  is  commonly  termed  the 
peduncle  of  the  flower;  when  the  rhachis  is  branched,  the  branches  may  be  so 
short  that  tbeir  flowers  appear  to  spring  directly  from  the  rhachis,  and  the 
flowers  are  said  to  be  sessile  ;  when  the  branches  are  longer  and  bear  terminal 
flowers,  they  are  termed  pedicels,  and  the  flowers  are  said  to  be  pedicillate. 
For  further  details  as  to  inflorescences,  see  Part  III. 

When  no  sporophylls  are  present,  the  form  of  the  flower  is  ex- 
tremely simple.  When  sporophylls  ax'e  present,  the  form  of  the 
flower  varies  with  the  degree  of  elongation  attained  by  the  termi- 
nal internodes  of  the  axis.  When  they  elongate  to  some  extent, 
the  flower  forms  a  cone,  as  in  Equisetum,  Lycopodium,  Selaginella, 
Pinus.  When  they  remain  short,  as  generally  in  Angiosperms, 
the  apex  is  more  or  less  broadened,  forming  a  flattened,  depressed, 
or  shortly  conical  too-us  on  which  the  sporophylls  and  the  perianth- 
leaves  are  borne.  The  various  forms  of  flowers  are  described  in 
detail  in  Part  III. 

In  heterosporous  plants  it  is  commonly  the  case  that  the  two 
kinds  of  sporangia  are  borne  together  on  the  same  axis  of  the 
sporophore ;  that  is,  they  are  included  in  the  same  flower  (e.g.  Sela- 
ginella, most  Angiosperms),  which  is  then  said  to  be  amhisporangi- 
ate;  but  they  are  frequently  confined  to  distinct  axes,  as  in  the 
Gymnosperms,  and  in  some  Angiosperms  (e.g.  Beech,  Birch,  Oak, 
Walnut,  etc.)  ;  these  distinct  flowers  are  said  to  be  monosporangiate, 
and  are  distinguished,  according  to  the  kind  of  sporangia  which 
they  respectively  bear,  as  microsporangiate  or  macrosporangiate  ;  in 
some  cases  one  individual  bears  exclusively  microsporangiate,  and 
another  exclusively  macrosporangiate  flowers,  as  in  the  Hemp,  the 
Yew,  etc. 

(c)  The  Sporophylls.  In  many  cases,  most  Ferns  and  Lycopo- 
diuae,  for  example,  the  sporophylls  are  similar  to  the  foliage- 
leaves,  differing  only  in  that  they  bear  sporangia;  but  more  com- 
monly the  sporophylls  are  distinguished  by  some  peculiarity  in 
form  or  structure.  Thus  in  the  Flowering  Fern  (Osmunda  regalis) 
the  sporophylls  differ  from  the  foliage-leaves  in  that  no. green 
leaf- tissue  is  developed  in  them.  In  Botrychium,  Ophioglossum, 
and  the  Hydropteridete  (Rhizocarpae),  the  sporophyll  is  a  branch 
or  segment  of  a  foliage-leaf,  characterised  by  a  peculiar  form  and 
by  the  absence  of  green  leaf -tissue.  In  Marsilea  and  Pilularia  the 
sporophyll  forms  a  hollow  capsule,  enclosing  the  sporangia.  In- 
Equisetum,  the  sporophyll  is  a  peltate  scale  bearing  the  sporangia 
on  its  inner  or  under  surface.    In  the  Gymnosperms  the  sporo- 
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pliylls  are  generally  small  scaly  leaves  ;  and  in  the  Angiospenns 
tliey  differ  widely  in  form  from  the  foliage-leaves.  In  some  of 
the  Alga3  too,  as  in  Cladostephus  (SphaceiariefE),  there  are 
definite  sporophylls. 

The  distribution  of  the  sporangia  among  the  sporophylls  in 
heterosporous  plants  is  an  important  point.  In  the  Hydropteridese 
(Rhizocarpoa),  both  the  microsporangia  and  the  maerosporangia 
are  borne  by  the  same  sporophyll ;  but  in  all  other  heterosporous 
plants  they  are  borne  by  distinct  sporophylls,  which  may  be  dis- 
tinguished respectively  as  microsporophijUs  and  viacrosporophylls. 
In  the  Phanerogams  the  microsporophyll  is  termed  a  stamen;  the 
macrosporophyll,  a  carpel;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  confining 
these  terms  to  this  group  of  plants. 

The  term  stamen  is  not,  however,  always  strictly  confined  to  microsporn- 
phylls,  but  it  is  also  applied  to  portions  of  the  axis  bearing  microsporangia. 
For  instance,  in  Callitriche,  Casuariua,  Naias,  etc.  (see  p.  71),  tlie  micro- 
sporangia (pollen-sacs)  are  borne  on  a  segment  of  the  sporophore,  which  is 
termed  a  stamen. 

In  heterosporous  plants,  both  kinds  of  sporophylls  are  gener- 
ally present  in  one  and  the  same  flower:  when,  however,  the 
flower  includes  only  microspoi-ophylls,  it  is  termed  microsporophyl- 
lary  or  staminate  ;  and  when  it  includes  only  maci'osporophylls,  it 
is  termed  macrosporophyllary  or  carpellary. 

In  some  cases  the  sporangia  are  borne,  not  upon,  but  in  close  relation  with,  a 
leaf,  which  is  nevertheless  regarded  as  a  sporophyll.  Thus,  in  Selaginella,  the 
sporangium  is  iu  the  axil  of  the  sporophyll.  Again,  the  leaves  which  invest  the 
maerosporangia  (ovules)  of  Polygonacese,  Primulaceffi,  etc.,  are  termed  carpels, 
though  they  do  not  actually  bear  the  sporangia. 

The  distribution  of  the  sporangia  on  the  sporophyll  is  various. 
They  may  be  borne  exclusively  on  the  under  (dorsal)  surface,  as 
iu  most  Ferns,  Equisetum  and  Gymnosperms  (pollen-sacs)  ;  or 
exclusively  on  the  upper  (ventral)  surface,  as  in  the  Lycopodinse, 
Marsileacere,  maerosporangia  of  Coniferae  and  of  some  Angiosperms 
(e.g.  Butomus) ;  or  on  both  surfaces,  as  in  Osmunda  ;  or  on  the 
lateral  margins,  as  in  Ophioglossum  and  the  Hymenophyllacece,  and 
in  many  Angiosperms  (e.g.  Leguminosae,  Violaceae,  Liliaceoe)  ;  or  on 
the  apices  of  segments  of  the  sporophyll,  as  in  the  SalviniacesB. 

The  number  of  the  sporangia  borne  by  a  sporophyll  also  vai-ies 
widely.  In  some  cases  there  is  only  one,  as  in  Selaginella,  Lyco- 
podiura,  Isoetes ;  or  two,  as  in  most  Coniferae ;  or  four,  as  in  most 
Angiosperms  (microsporangia)  ;  or  many,  as  in  the  Filicinee. 
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In  most  cases  tlie  sporangia  are  free  on  the  surface  of  the 
sporophyll;  but  in  some  cases  they  are  enclosed  in  a  cavity  formed 
either  by  the  infolding-  and  junction  of  the  margins  of  the  sporo- 
phyll, or  by  the  junction  of  the  margins  of  adjacent  sporophylls. 
The  sporangia  of  the  Marsileaceas  are  thus  enclosed  by  the  sporo- 
phyll, as  are  also  the  macrosporangia  of  all  Angiosperms.  In  the 
latter  group  the  resulting  structure  is  termed  the  ovary. 

(d)  The  Hypsoplnjlls  (Fig.  36,  p.  57).  Under  this  common  term 
are  included  bracts  a,nd  perianth-leaves. 

Bract.  This  term  is  generally  applicable  to  the  leaves,  other 
than  the  sporophylls  and  perianth-leaves,  which  are  borne  by  the 
rhachis  or  branches  of  the  inflorescence:  those  which  are  borne 
on  the  pedicels  of  individual  flowers  are,  however,  distinguished  as 
bracteoles  or  prophylln. 

The  bract  is  frequently  not  distinguishable  from  a  foliage-leaf, 
but  it  may  be  reduced  to  a  scaly  leaf,  or  it  may  be  very  large  and 
even  highly  coloured,  when  it  is  said  to  be  petaloid.  An  example 
of  the  occurrence  of  bracts  in  the  Pteridophyta  is  afforded  by 
Equisetnm,  where  there  is  a  whorl  of  small  bracts,  forming  what 
is  known  as  the  ring,  just  below  the  cone  or  flower.  In  some 
Monocotyledons  (e.g.  Palms,  Arums,  etc.)  there  is  a  large  bract, 
termed  a  s^^a^/ie,  which  invests  the  whole  inflorescence:  it  is  usually 
not  green  in  colour,  as  in  the  Trumpet  Lily  (Zantedeschia  mthiopica) 
where  it  is  white.  In  some  cases  the  bracts  are  arranged  in  whorls 
round  the  inflorescence  (e.g.  Compositae)  forming  an  involucre. 

The  bracteoles  sometimes  form  an  investment,  termed  an  epicalyx, 
to  the  flower  (e.g.  Malva,  Camellia,  etc.). 

The  Perianth-leaves  are  leaves  developed  in  immediate  relation 
with  the  sporophylls,  or  with  the  sporangiferous  axis,  of  a  flower, 
to  which  they  form  a  protective  or  attractive  investment  termed 
the  perianth.  A  perianth  is  present  only  in  Phanerogams,  and  is 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  Angiosperms :  the  Gnctacece  are 
the  only  Gymnosperms  in  which  it  is  represented.  The  leaves  may 
be  arranged  in  a  single  whorl,  or  in  two  or  more  ;  or  they  may  be 
all  alike,  either  green  and  inconspicuous,  or  of  other  bright  colours 
and  conspicuous ;  most  frequently  the  leaves  of  the  outer  whorl 
(sepals  constituting  the  calyx)  are  small  and  green  in  colour,  being 
especially  protective  in  function,  whilst  those  of  the  inner  whorl 
(petals  constituting  the  corolla)  are  large  and  brightly  coloured, 
being  especially  attractive  in  function.  (For  further  "details,  see 
The  Flower,  p.  512). 
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§  17.  General  Morphology  of  the  Sexual  Reproductive 
Organs.  The  general  morphology  of  the  sexual  reproductive 
organs  agrees  in  many  respects  with  that  of  the  asexual  repro- 
ductive organs. 

In  the  gi-eat  majority  of  plants  the  sexual  reproductive  organs 
give  rise  to  sexual  reproductive  cells,  termed  g'ame^es ;  hence  the 
organs  may  be  generally  termed  gametaugia.  In  some  cases  the 
formation  of  gametangia  is  limited  to  a  certain  portion  of  the 
body  of  the  gametophyte,  which  differs  more  or  less  from  the  vege- 
tative portions  of  the  shoot  and  may  be  distinguished  as  a  gameto- 
phore.  When  a  part  of  the  body  is  differentiated  as  a  shoot,  the 
gametophore  is  part  (or  the  whole)  of  the  shoot.  Since,  in  most 
plants,  the  morphological  differentiation  of  the  gametophyte  is  not 
so  complete  as  that  of  the  sporophyte,  it  follows  that  the  game- 
tangia are  less  frequently  developed  on  leaves  than  are  the 
sporangia.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  gametangia  are  borne  by 
leaves,  the  leaves  may  be  termed  gametophi/lls. 

(a)  The  Gametes.  A  gamete  is  a  sexual  reproductive  cell — a 
reproductive  cell,  that  is,  which  is  incapable  by  itself  of  giving 
rise  to  a  new  organism  ;  in  this  respect  it  differs  from  a  spore.  A 
spore  is,  however,  formed  from  the  fusion  of  two  gametes  of 
different  sexes  ;  that  is,  by  a  sexual  process  (see  p.  69). 

In  those  of  the  lower  Algse  and  Fungi  in  which  sexual  spore- 
formation  takes  place,  the  gametes  produced  by  the  organism  are 
all  externally  similar ;  hence  these  plants  are  tei'med  isogamous; 
the  sexual  process,  which  consists  here  in  the  fusion  of  two  simi- 
lar gametes,  is  termed  conjugation ;  and  the  spore  formed  by  con- 
jugation is  termed  a  zygospore. 

lu  all  the  higher  plants,  hence  termed  heterogamous,  the  gametes 
are  not  all  alike;  but  there  are  two  kinds,  the  male  and  the  female. 
The  male  and  female  gametes  may  be  generally  distinguished  by 
their  difference  in  size,  the  male  being  the  smaller,  and  by  the 
greater  activity  of  the  male  gamete  in  connection  with  the  sexual 
process  which  is  here  termed  fertilisation,  the  male  gamete  being 
considered  to  fertilise  the  female  ;  product,  an  oospore. 

The  gradual  trflnsition  from  isogamy  to  heterogamy  can  be  most  clearly  traced 
in  the  Alg£B  :  special  attention  is  directed  to  this  in  the  account  of  the  Algae  in 
Part  III.  (p.  226). 

The  gametes  of  isogamous  plants,  in  those  cases  in  which  they  are 
set  free  from  the  gametangium  and  are  free-swimming,  are  well 
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defined,  ciliated,  somewhat  pear-shaped  masses  of  protoplasm 
destitute  of  a  cell-wall  (e.g.  Botrydium,  Ulothrix,  Bctocarpus,  etc.), 
and  are  distinguished  as  planogametes.  When,  however,  they  are 
not  free-swimming  (as  in  the  Conjugate  Algse)  they  hay.e  no  defined 
form  nor  are  they  ciliated. 

The  gametes  of  heterogamous  plants.  The  male  gamete,  when  the 
conditions  are  such  that  it  must  of  necessity  be  free-swimming,  is 
generally  a  well-defined  ciliated  mass  of  protoplasm,  termed  a 
spermatozoi'd;  spermatozoids  occur  in  the  heterogamous  Green  and 
Brown  Algse  (e.g.  Vaucheria,  Volvox,  Sphaeroplea,  CEdogonium, 
Chara,  Fucus),  in  the  Bryophyta,  and  in  the  Pteridophyta.  In  the 
lower  forms  the  sperm atozoid  is  more  or  less  rounded  or  pear- 
shaped,  somewhat  resembling  a  planogamete  of  the  isogamous 
forms:  but  in  the  higher  it  is  club-shaped  or  filamentous,  thicker 
at  the  posterior  end,  pointed  at  the  anterior  end  where  the  two 
or  more  cilia  are  borne,  and  more  or  less  spirally  coiled. 

An  exception  to  this  form  of  free  male  gamete  is  afforded  by 
the  Red  Algse,  where  the  gametes  are  small  rounded  or  oval  bodies 
destitute  of  cilia,  and  are  distinguished  as  spermatia',  when  first  set 
free  they  have  no  cell- wall,  but  they  develope  one  before  they  come 
into  contact  with  the  female  organ.  Very  similar  to  these  are  the 
spermatia  of  certain  Ascomyeetoias  Fungi,  which  have,  however,  a 
cell-wall  from  the  very  first ;  but  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the 
sexual  nature  of  these  cells. 

When,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  male  and  female  organs  at 
the  time  of  fertilisation,  the  male  gamete  has  no  considerable  dis- 
tance to  traverse  (e.g.  Peronosporacege,  Piianerogams),  it  is  not 
differentiated  as  a  spermatozoid,  but  it  is  simply  an  amorphous  cell 
without  a  cell- wall. 

The  female  gamete,  or  oosp/iere,  is  not  ciliated,  nor  is  it,  as  a  rule, 
set  free,  but  remains  in  the  female  organ  until  after  fertilisation : 
but  in  Fucus  and  its  allies,  the  oosphere  is  extruded  from  the  fe- 
male organ  before  fertilisation.  It  is,  generally  speaking,  spheri- 
cal in  form,  as  its  name  denotes. 

The  gametes  are  developed  from  one  or  more  mother-cells  in 
the  gametangium.  In  isogamous  plants,  as  a  rule,  each  mother- 
cell  gives  rise  to  more  than  one  gamete,  and  commonly  to  a  con- 
siderable number  (e.g.  Botrydium,  Ulothrix)  ;  but  in  Bctocarpus 
and  some  other  Ph^osporere,  each  mother-cell  produces  but  a 
single  gamete.  Whilst  in  the  higher  heterogamous  plants  the 
male  gametes  are  each  developed  singly  from  a  mother-cell,  in  the 
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lower  it  is  the  rule  that  the  male  gametes  are  produced  several 
together  from  one  mother-cell.  The  female  gametes  are  de- 
veloped singly  in  the  mother-cell,  except  in  the  Saprolegniaceee 
among  Fungi,  and  in  some  genera  of  Fucaceae  (Pelvetia,  Ozothal- 
lia  or  Ascophyllura,  Fucus),  in  which  from  two  to  eight  (Fucaceic) 
or  up  to  twenty  (Saprolegniaceee)  oospheres  are  produced  from  one 
mother-cell. 

With  regard  to  the  development  of  the  gametes,  it  is  sometimes 
the  case  that  the  whole  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  mother-cell  is 
used  in  their  formation.  Thus,  the  gamete  of  Spirogyra  is  formed 
by  the  rejuvenescence  of  the  whole  protoplasm  of  a  cell  of  the 
filament ;  and  the  oospheres  of  Fucus  are  formed  by  the  division 
of  the  whole  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  mother-cell.  But  in  most 
cases  a  portion  of  the  protoplasm,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
nuclear  substance,  is  excluded  from  taking  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  gametes :  a  portion  of  it  is  either  directly  cut  off  by 
division,  or  is  simply  not  used  in  the  development  of  the  gamete. 
Thus,  in  the  Bryophjta,  Pteridophyta,  and  Gymnosperms,  the 
development  of  the  oosphere  begins  with  the  division  of  the 
nucleus  of  the  mother-cell  (central  cell)  into  two ;  this  is  followed 
by  the  division  of  the  mother-cell  into  two  unequal  parts,  no 
1  cell-wall  being  however  formed  ;  the  larger  portion  is  the  oosphere; 

the  smaller,  which  eventually  decomposes,  is  termed  the  ventral 
canal-cell,  on  account  of  its  position  in  the  female  organ.  In  cer- 
tain Algce  the  development  of  the  oosphere  is  attended  by  {e.g. 
Vaucheria,  OEdogonium,  Coleoch^fce)  the  discharge  of  a  mass  of 
protoplasm  from  the  female  organ  prior  to  fertilisation,  which 
probably  corresponds  to  the  ventral  canal-cell  of  the  higher 
plants. 

With  regard  to  the  development  of  the  spermatozoid,  it  ap- 
pears, in  those  cases  in  which  it  has  been  most  fully  investigated 
(Bryophyta,  Pteridophyta),  that  only  a  portion  of  the  cytoplasm 
and  nuclear  substance  of  the  mother-cell  is  used  in  its  formation ; 
the  residue  is  usually  discharged  with  the  spermatozoid,  as  a  vesi- 
cle which  adheres  to  it,  until  thrown  off  by  its  active  movements. 
(For  details,  see  Part  II.,  Cell-Formation,  p.  116.) 

The  masses  of  protoplasm  which  are  derived  from  the  mother- 
cells,  but  are  excluded  in  any  of  the  above  ways  from  entering 
into  the  formation  of  the  gametes,  are  termed,  generally,  polar 
bodies.  Their  physiological  significance  is  considered  in  Part 
IV.  (p.  772). 
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(6)  The  Gametangia.  The  general  morphology  of  the  gametangia 
is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  sporangia. 

With  regard  to  the  terminology  employed  in  designating  these 
organs,  they  are  said  to  be  male  when  they  contain  protoplasm 
■which  is  capable  of  effecting  fertilisation ;  and  female,  when  they 
contain  protoplasm  capable  of  being  fertilised.  When  there  is  no 
external  indication  of  the  physiological  nature  of  the  organ,  it 
is  simply  termed  a  gametangium.  But  when  the  male  and  female 
organs  respectively  are  clearly  differentiated,  special  names  are 
given  to  them  in  order  to  indicate  peculiarities  in  their  structure 
or  function,  or  the  group  of  plants  to  which  they  belong.  In 
the  first  place  a  distinction  must  be  drawn,  in  the  case  of  these 
differentiated  gametangia,  between  those  which  give  rise  to  clearly 
differentiated  gametes,  and  those  the  protoplasm  of  which  does  not 
undergo  such  differentiation.  To  the  former  category  belongs 
the  male  organ,  termed  antheridlum,  in  which  spermatozoids  are 
developed,  and  the  female  organs,  termed  oogonium  or  arcliegonium, 
in  which  one  or  more  oospheres  are  differentiated.  To  the  latter 
category  belong  the  male  organ  tei-med  pollmodium  (e.g.  in 
PeronosporaceiB  and  some  Ascomycetes),  and  the  female  organs 
termed procarp  (Floridege)  or  archicarp  (Ascomycetous  Fungi). 

In  the  lowest  plants  in  which  the  sexual  formation  of  spores 
takes  place,  the  whole  cell,  when  the  organism  is  unicellular,  or 
any  cell,  when  the  organism  is  multicellular,  becomes  a  game- 
tangium, without  being  specially  modified  for  the  purpose.  This 
is  the  case,  not  only  in  isogamous  plants  (e.g.  Pandorina,  Ulothrix, 
Conjugatas),  but  in  some  heterogamous  plants  (e.g.  Spheeroplea) 
in  which  the  gametes  are  perfectly  diffei^entiated  into  spermato- 
zoids and  oospheres. 

In  plants  of  higher  organisation  there  are  specialised  game- 
tangia. In  the  simpler  forms  of  these  the  male  and  female 
gametangia  are  externally  similar,  as  in.  the  Volvocacese,  Ecto- 
carpus,  and  Cutleria,  among  the  Algse,  and  in  the  Zygomycetes 
and  some  Ascomycetes  (e.g.  Eremascus)  among  the  Fungi,  In  the 
moi-c  complex  forms,  the  male  and  female  gametangia  are  dis- 
similar. 

The  undifferentiated  gametangia  are  generally  unicellular  and 
unilocular;  but  they  are  multicellular  and  multilocular,  in  some 
Phaeosporese  (e.g.  Ectocarpus,  Giraudia,  Scytosiphon,  Cutlei^ia). 

The  differentiated  gametangia  are  of  various  structure.  The 
antheridium  is  unicellular  in  most  of  the  lower  plants  (Green 
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Algro,  except  Characeoe;  Fucace^),  as  also  generally  in  Phanero- 
gams. In  all  the  other  cases  it  is  multicellular,  and  of  simple 
structure,  except  in  the  Characese,  where  the  structure  is  ex- 
tremely complex.  In  some  cases  (Rhizocarps)  the  antheridium 
consists  almost  entirely  of  the  mother-cells  of  the  spermatozoids  ; 
in  most  cases  the  mother-cells  are  surrounded  by  a  parietal  layer 
of  cells.    The  pollinodium  is  generally  unicellular. 

The  oogonium  is  either  unicellular,  as  is  generally  the  case,  or 
It  IS  a  coenocyte  {e.<j.  Peronosporacese,  Vaucheria).  The  archegonium 
is  generally  multicellular,  consisting  of  a  cellular  wall  investing 
the  oosphere,  usually  prolonged  into  a  tubular  neck;  but  in  some 
of  the  higher  plants,  Welwitschia  among  the  Gymnosperms,  and 
all  Angiosperms,  the  archegonium  is  reduced  to  a  single  cell',  the 
oosphere.  The  archicarps  and  procarps  are  unicellular  in  some 
cases,  multicellular  in  others ;  in  most  cases  Dhe  organ  is  pro- 
longed into  a  filament,  the  tncho(/y7ie,  by  means  of  which  fertili- 
sation is  effected.  The  oogonia  (except  those  of  Peronosporacese, 
Saprolegniacese,  and  Characese)  and  the  archegonia,  open,  so  that 
their  contents  are  in  direct  relation  with  the  surrounding  medium  ; 
in  the  procarps  and  archicarps  this  is  not  the  case. 

Further  details  are  given  in  Part  III.  in  connexion  with  the 
plants  to  which  the  various  organs  belong. 

(c)  The  Gametophore.  In  some  plants  in  which  the  gametophyte 
is  well-developed,  the  sexual  organs  are  not  borne  indifferently  on 
any  part  of  the  body,  but  are  confined  to  particular  regions  or 
branches  of  the  thallus  or  of  the  shoot,  which  may  be  distinguished 
as  gametophores ;  as  in  some  Alga9  (e.g.  Himanthalia  lorea),  Liver- 
worts (e.g.  Marchantia),  Mosses  (e.g.  Sphagnum),  and  some  Ferns. 
In  Himanthalia  lorea  (Fig.  44)  the  vegetative  portion  of  the  body 
is  conical  in  form  and  is  attached  at  its  pointed  end,  and  fi'om  the 
middle  of  the  cup-like  upper  surface  there  grows  a  long  branched 
gametophore.  In  Marchantia,  and  some  other  Liverworts,  some 
of  the  flattened  prostrate  branches  of  the  thallus  develope  termi- 
nally into  an  erect  cylindrical  gametophore,  bearing  male  or  female 
organs  (antheridia  or  archegonia)  on  a  receptacle  at  its  summit. 
In  Sphagnum,  also,  the  antheridia  and  archegonia  are  borne  re- 
spectively on  distinct  and  specialised  branches.  Such  unisexual 
gametophores  may  be  specially  designated  antheridiophores  or 
archegoniophores.  In  some  Ferns  which  have  an  altogether  fila- 
mentous gametophyte  (e.g.  Trichomanes),  the  female  organs  (ar- 
chegonia) are  borne  on  short  multicellular  lateral  branches  form- 
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ing  cushion-like  gametophores,  or,  more  precisely,  archegonio- 
phores.  When,  as  in  most  Ferns,  the  adult  gametophyte  is  a  flat- 
tened dorsiventral  cellular  expansion,  the  archegonia  are  boi'ne 
on  a  cellular  cushion  projecting  on  the  ventral  surface,  which 
constitutes  the  archegoriiophore.  This  kind  of  arch egonioph ore 
reauhes  its  highest  development  in  the  Fern  Gymnogramme  lepto- 
pliylla,  where  the  cushion  grows  out  into  a  tuberous  subterra- 
nean archegoniophore. 

When  the  shoot  is  differentiated  into  stem  and  leaf,  the  sexual 
organs  are  in  some  cases  borne  on  more  or  less  specialised  leaves 
which  may  be  termed 
gametopTiijlU,  as  in  some 
Algae,  such  as  the  Cha- 
raceae  (both  antheridia 
and  oogonia),  the  higher 
Sphacelarieae  (gametan- 
gia  of  Cladostephus)  and 
the  Rhodomeleae  {e.g. 
antheridia  of  Polysipho- 
nia). 

The  sexual  organs  may 
either  be  scattered  over 
the  surface  of  the  mem- 
ber bearing  them,  or  they 
may    be    developed  in 
groups  (sori).  Occasion- 
ally a  sorus  is  enclosed 
in  a  receptacle  ;  such  re- 
ceptacles are  the  concep- 
tade  of  the  Fucaceffi  and 
of  the  Corallineae  (Flori- 
deffi)  ;  the  spermogonium  of  the  Ascomycetous  and  ^cidiomycetous 
Fungi ;  the  receptacle  of  many  Hepaticee. 

In  some  Hepaticae  {e.g.  foliose  Jungermanniaceffi),  and  in  all 
Mosses,  the  sorus  of  sexual  organs  is  surrounded  by  leaves  which 
may  differ  more  or  less  from  the  ordinary  foliage  leaves.  The 
investment  thus  formed  is  termed  a  perichcetium,  and  the  leaves  are 
termed  perichcetial  leaves. 

Since,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  gametangia  correspond  to 
the  sporangia,  the  gametophore  corresponds  also  to  the  sporophore  • 
they  are  both  portions  of  the  shoot,  or  of  the  thallus,  which  are 


Fig.  44.— Himan/Jialia  lorei  (mifh  reduced),  t 
vegetative  part  of  body ;  b  branched  gametophore. 
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specially  adapted  to  bear  the  reproductive  organs,  in  the  one  case 
sexual,  m  the  other,  asexual.  And  just  as  an  axis  of  the  sporo- 
phore  bearing  one  or  more  sporangia  (whether  directly  or  on  spon- 
phylls)  IS  termed  a  flower,  and  the  sporophore  itself  an  inflorescence  ; 
so  these  terms  may  be  applied  to  the  gametophore,  though  the 
physiological  differences  between  the  sporangia  and  gametangia 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  It  has,  in  fact,  long  been  customary  with 
reference  to  Mosses,  to  speak  of  the  sori  of  sexual  organs,  with 
their  perichaatia,  as  "  flowers." 

{d.)  The  distribution  of  the  Sexual  Organs.  The  male  and  female 
organs  are  either  borne  by  the  same  gametophyte,  or  they  are 
borne  by  distinct  male  or  female  gametophytes  ;  in  the  former 
case  the  organism  is  said  to  be  monoecious,  in  the  latter  dicecious. 

The  following  are  instances  of  movoecious  gametophytes :  

Algce ;  Volvox  Globator,  Ehynconeraa  (Zygnemea}),  Vaucheria,  Spha;roplea, 

ColeoahaBte,  some  species  of  Chara  and  Nitella,  Fucus  platycarpus,  Hali- 

drys,  Cystoseira,  Pycnophycus. 
Fmgi ;  moncecism  is  the  rule. 
Muscinece  ;  essentially  monoecions. 

Pteridophyta  ;  homosporous  forms  generally  monoecious,  except  Equisetum. 
The  following  are  instances  of  dioecious  gametophytes  : 

Alga;  Volvox  minor,  Eudorina,  Conjugatas  generally,  Cutleria,  most  species 

of  Fucus,  Ozothallia  (Ascophyllum),  most  Eed  Alga. 
Pteridophyta;  Equisetum,  and   all  heterosporous   forms  (Hydropteridefe, 

Isoetaceffi,  Selaginellaceaj). 

The  Phanerogams  have  not  been  included  in  the  preceding  list, 
for  the  conditions  which  obtain  among  them  in  this  respect  are 
peculiar,  and  demand  separate  consideration.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Phanerogams  are  heterosporous,  they  are  essentially  dioecious,  since 
each  kind  of  spore  produces  its  corresponding  male  or  female 
gametophyte.  But  in  consequence  of  the  fact  (see  p.  74)  that  the 
macrospore  is  not  set  free,  but  remains  attached  to  the  sporophyte, 
and  germinates  in  that  position,  the  female  gametophyte  is 
attached  to  the  spoi^ophyte.  On  this  account,  and  on  account  of 
the  rudimentary  development  of  the  male  gametophyte  (pollen- 
tube),  the  spores,  that  is  the  pollen- grain  and  the  embryo-sac, 
have  come  to  be  inaccurately  regarded  as  sexual  reproductive  cells, 
and  the  stamens  and  carpels,  which  are  really  sporophylls,  as 
sexual  reproductive  organs.  Hence  a  Phanerogam  is  said  to  be 
monoecious  when  the  same  individual  bears  both  stamens  and 
carpels,  dioecious  when  they  are  borne  by  distinct  individuals. 
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Monoecism,  in  this  sense,  is  the  general  rule  in  Phanerogams  ;  but 
dioecism  obtains  in  the  Cyoadaceae,  the  Taxeae,  the  Araucarieae, 
some  Janiperinse,  and  Ephedra,  among  Gymnosperms ;  and  in 
various  Angiosperms,  such  as  Naias,  the  Paudanaceae,  some  Palms, 
Cannabinacete,  Salicacese,  Aucuba,  etc. 

When  in  monoecious  plants  the  male  and  female  organs  are  both 
present  in  the  same  sorus,  as  in  some  Algas  (e.g.  Fucus  platycarpus, 
Halidrys,  and  other  monoecious  Pucaceoe)  and  in  some  Mosses,  the 
sorus  is  said  to  be  bisexual  or  hermaphrodite,  and  the  plant  is  said 
to  be  monocUnous ;  when  they  are  borne  in  different  sori  on  the 
same  plant  {e.g.  in  Hepaticee  generally,  some  Mosses),  the  sorus  is 
said  to  be  unisexual,  male  or  female  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the 
plant  diclinous.  These  terms  are  also  applied  to  the  flowers  of 
Phanerogams  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  exiDlanation ; 
diclinism  is  the  rule  in  the  Gymnosperms,  and  it  occurs  also  in 
various  Angiosperms. 

§  18.  Apospory  and  Apogamy.  Although  it  is  the  rule  that 
the  gametophyte  springs  from  the  spore  produced  asexually  by  the 
sporophyte,  and  that  the  sporophyte  springs  from  the  spore  pro- 
dnced  sexually  by  the  gametophyte,  yet  the  transition  from  the 
one  generation  to  the  other  may  be  effected  otherwise. 

In  some  cases  vegetative  reproduction  is  substituted  for  repro- 
duction by  an  asexually-produced  spore  :  this  process  is  termed 
Apospory.  Thus  in  some  Ferns  {e.g.  Athyrium  Filix  fcemina)  the 
gametophyte  (proth allium)  is  produced  directly  by  budding  from 
the  leaves  of  the  sporophyte. 

In  other  cases,  either  vegetative  reproduction,  or  reproduction 
by  asexually-produced  spores,  is  substituted  for  reproduction  by 
sexually-produced  spores :  this  process  is  termed  Apogamy,  dis- 
tinguished in  the  one  case  as  vegetative  apogamy,  and  in  the  other 
as  parthenogenetic  apogamy  or  parthenogenesis.  Examples  of 
vegetative  apogamy  are  affoi'ded  by  some  Ferns  {e.g.  Pteris  cretica) 
where  the  sporophyte  is  developed  as  a  bud  upon  the  gametophyte  ; 
and  also  in  certain  Ascomycetous  Fungi  where  the  sporophyte 
(ascocarp)  is  directly  developed  upon  the  mycelium ;  in  neither 
case  is  there  any  development  of  sexual  organs.  Examples  of  par- 
thenogenetic apogamy  are  afforded  by  the  Saprolegniaceee,  where, 
although  oogonia  are  developed,  there  is  no  fertilisation,  but  the 
cells  (corresponding  to  oospheres)  contained  in  the  oogonia  ger- 
minate as  though  they  were  oospores;  and  also  by  certain  Ascomy- 
cetes  where  the  archicarp  developes  without  fertilisation  into  an 
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ascocarp.  In  either  case  tlie  result  is  that  a  sporophyte  is  de- 
veloped from  that  which  either  is,  or  represents,  a  gametophyte, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  sexual  process. 

§  19.  The  Fruit.  Although  the  forms  of  fruit  occurring 
among  plants  are  so  various  in  their  form  and  in  their  structure, 
it  is  possible  to  include  them  all  in  a  single  definition.  A  fruit  is 
the  product  of  a  process  of  growth  initiated  as  a  consequence  of 
a  sexual  act  in  structures  which  are  not  themselves  immediately 
concerned  in  the  sexual  act. 

To  begin  with  instances  among  the  lower  planis,-  the  cystocarp 
of  the  Red  Algae  and  the  ascocarp  of  the  Ascomycetous  Fungi  are 
fruits.  In  these  cases  the  effect  of  the  fertilisation  of  the  female 
organ  is  not  merely  that  the  female  organ  gives  rise-  to  sporangia 
(carposporangia  in  the  one  case,  asci  in  the  other)  ;  but  the  ad- 
jacent vegetative  tissues  are  stimulated  to  growth,  forming  an 
investment  to  the  structures  developed  directly  from  the  fertilised 
female  organ,  the  whole  constituting  a  fruit. 

Similarly,  in  the  Bryophyta,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  Pterido- 
phyta,  the  effect  of  the  fertilisation  of  the  oosphere  is  not  merely 
to  cause  the  formation  of  an  oospore  and  the  development  of  an 
embryo,  but  the  wall  of  the  archegonium  is  stimulated  to  fresh 
growth  and  forms  an  investment,  the  calyptra,  which  encloses 
the  embryo-sporophyte  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  the  whole 
constituting  at  this  stage  a  fruit. 

The  most  remarkable  instances  of  fruit-formation  are,  however, 
to  be  found  in  the  Phanerogams.  Here,-  as  a  result  of  the  fertilisa- 
tion of  the  oosphere,  various  parts  of  the  flower  are  stimulated  to 
growth  J  most  commonly  it  is  only  the  macrosporophylls  (carpels) 
which  are  so  affected,  but  the  stimulating  influence  may  extend  to 
the  perianth-leaves  or  to  the  axis  of  the  flower,  the  resulting  tissues 
being  either  hard  and  woody,  or  so'ft  and  succulent  (see  Part 
III.,  under  Phanerogams).  The  peculiar  feature  of  the  fruit  of 
these  plants,  as  contrasted  with  those  of  the  lower  plants,  is  that 
here  the  tissues  affected  all  belong  to  the  sporophyte,  whereas  in 
the  lower  plants  they  belong  to-  the  gametophyte:  this  is  the 
necessary  result  of  the  peculiar  relation  of  the  female  gametophyte 
to  the  sporophyte  which  obtains  in  the  Phanerogams  (see  p.  86). 

§  20.  The  Seed.  As  this  is  a  structure  which  is  peculiar  to 
Phanerogams,  its  morphology  is  discussed  in  connection  with  that 
group  (see  Part  III.,  p.  458). 


PART  II. 


THE  INTIMATE  STRUCTUEE  OP  PLANTS. 
(Anatomy  and  Histology). 

§  21.  Introductory.  The  body  of  a  plant,  like  that  of  an 
animal,  consists  essentially  of  living  matter  termed  protoplasm. 
The  body  may  consist  simply  of  a  mass  of  protoplasm,  as  the^Zas- 
modium  of  the  Myxomycetes  ;  or  it  may  consist  of  a  mass  of  proto- 
plasm invested  at  the  surface  by  a  definite  membrane  which  is  not 
protoplasmic  {e.g.  Phycomycetous  Fungi  and  Siphonaceous  Algffi)  ; 
or  it  may  consist  of  a  mass  of  protoplasm  segmented  into  portions 
by  non-protoplasmic  partition-walls.  A" body  of  this  last  type  of 
structure  may  be  conveniently  distinguished  as  septate,  from  those 
of  the  two  former  types  which  are  unseptate. 

On  examining  the  pi-otoplasm  of  any  plant,  ifc  will  be  foand  to 
contain  certain  well-defined  protoplasmic  bodies  termed  nuclei;  it 
is,  in  fact,  the  case  that  all  pi'otoplasm  is  nucleated.  In  an  un- 
septate body,  such  as  those  mentioned  above, the  nuclei,  which  are 
very  numerous,  are  scattered  irregularly  throughout  the  proto- 
plasm. In  the  septate  body  of  certain  plants  {e.g.  higher  Fungi ; 
some  AlgEe,  such  as  Cladophora  and  Hydrodictyon)  the  septation  of 
the  body  and  the  distribution  of  the  nuclei  stand  in  no  direct  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  the  protoplasm  being  segmented  into  portions 
each  of  which  includes  a  number  of  nuclei ;  such  a  plant-body  may 
be  designated  as  iyicompletely  septate.  In  the  rest  of  the  septate 
plants,  the  septation  of  the  protoplasm  and  the  distribution  of  the 
nuclei  stand  in  a  direct  relation  to  each  other,  such  that  each  of 
the  portions  into  which  the  protoplasm  is  segmented  contains 
but  a  single  nucleus ;  a  plant-body  of  this  structure  may  be  des- 
cribed as  completelij  septate. 

The  portions  of  protoplasm  which  are  delimitated  by  the  septa  in 
the  body  of  a  completely  septate  plant,  are,  both  morphologically 
and  physiologically,  units  of  protoplasm.  They  are  frequently 
spoken  of  as  cells,  but  it  is  more  accurate  to  reserve  this  term  to 
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the  protoplasmic  unit  topfether  with  the  wall  (cell-wall)  by  which 
it  is  invested,  and  to  teim  the  protoplasmic  unit  an  energid. 
The  structure  of  the  body  or  any  part  of  it  can  only  be  accurately 
desci-ibed  as  cellular  when  it  consists  of  one  or  more  such  cells, 
that  is,  when  it  is  either  unicellular  (e.g.  Yeast,  Haematococcus, 
etc.)  or  multicellular.  The  body  of  an  unseptate  plant  (such  as 
the  Phycomycetous  Fungi  and  the  Siphonaceous  Algse),  as  also 
a  segment  of  the  body  of  an  incompletely  septate  plant  (such  as 
Cladophora,  Hydrodictyon,  etc.),  is  not  a  single  cell,  but  is  an 
aggregate  of  protoplasmic  units  (energids)  enclosed  within  a 
common  wall.  Such  a  body,  or  part  of  a  body,  may  be  con- 
veniently distinguished  as  a  coenocyfe,  and  the  plants  in  which  it 
occurs  may  be  said  to  have  coenocytic  structure. 

Even  in  typically  cellular  plants  structures  occur  which  are 
coenocytic.  Thus,  in  the  early  stages  of  its  development  in  the 
embryo-sac  of  a  Phanerogam,  the  endosperm  is  generally  unsep- 
tate, consisting  of  a  layer  of  protoplasm  with  many  nuclei  scattered 
through  it;  it  eventually  becomes  a  cellular  tissue  by  the  delimit- 
ation of  the  constituent  energids  by  means  of  cell-walls.  But  even 
when  the  cell-walls  are  formed,  they  do  not  always  enclose  single 
energids  ;  in  Gorydalis  cava,  for  instance,  the  net-work  of  cell-walls 
encloses  several  energids  in  each  mesh,  so  that  the  structure  of  the 
endosperm  is  at  first  coenocytic ;  eventually,  however,  the  nuclei  in 
each  coenocyte  fuse  together  until  only  one  remains,  and  in  this 
way  the  transition  from  coenocytic  to  cellular  structure  is  effected. 
Again,  a  "  laticiferous  cell"  of  a  Euphorbia  (and  other  Phanero- 
gams) is  essentially  a  coenocyte  like  the  body  of  a  Vaucheria  or  a 
Botrydium. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  multinucleate 
cell.  It  has  been  observed,  for  instance,  in  old  internodal  cells  of 
Chara,  and  in  old  parenchymatous  cells  of  Lycopodium  and  of 
various  Phanerogams  (e.g.  Tradescantia,  Taraxacum,  Cereus,  Sola- 
num,  etc.)  that,  from  being  uninucleate,  they  become  multinucleate 
by  the  direct  division  or  fragmentation  of  the  nucleus  (see  p.  96). 

The  distinction  between  a  coenocyte  and  a  multinucleate  cell 
would  appear  to  be  this :  that  the  former  is  either  multinucleate 
from  the  first  or  becomes  so  at  a  very  early  stage  in  its  develop- 
ment, whilst  the  latter  becomes  multinucleate  at  a  quite  late 
period  ;  and  further,  that  in  the  coenocyte  the  nuclei  multiply  by 
indirect  division  (see  p.  97),  whereas  in  the  multinucleate  cell 
they  multiply  by  direct  division  or  fragmentation. 
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There  is  another  kind  of  structure  occurring  in  cellular  plants 
which  has  to  be  distinguished  from  both  the  cell  and  the  coenocyte  : 
that  is  the  syncyte.  This  structure  is  developed  from  already- 
formed  cells  by  an  absorption,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the  cell- 
walls,  which  places  the  cavities  of  the  adjacent  cells  in  direct  con- 
tinuity. The  commonest  case  of  this  occurs  in  the  development  of 
vessels,  where  the  transverse  septa  of  a  longitudinal  row  of  cells 
are  absorbed  so  that  a  continuous  tube  is  formed. 

But  even  in  the  fully-developed  cellular  plant-body  it  appears  to 
be  very  frequently  the  case  that  the  energid  in  one  cell  is  not 
absolutely  cut  off  from  those  of  the  adjacent  cells,  but  that  there 
is  covtinuity  of  the  pro- 
toplasm ;  that  is,  that 
the  protoplasm  of  one 
cell  is  connected  with 
that  of  the  contiguous 
cells  by  means  of  very 
delicate  protoplasmic 
fibrils  which  traverse 
the  pits  or  pores  of  the 
intervening  cell- walls 
(Fig.  45).  This  con- 
nection appears,  how- 
ever, to  exist  from  the 
first  development  of  the 
cells,  and  thus  differs 
from  the  case  of  the 
syncyte  where  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  inter- 
vening cell-walls  is  a 
secondary  process. 

The  term  tissue  is  generally  applied  to  any  continuous  aggregate 
of  cells  (or  of  coenocytes)  ;  but  it  is  essential  to  define  the  term 
more  accurately.  A  true  tissue  is  an  aggregate  of  cells  (or  of 
coenocytes)  which  (1)  have  a  common  origin,  whether  formed 
simultaneously  (e.g.  development  of  endosperm  of  Phanerogams), 
or  successively,  as  in  the  case  of  a  tissue  developed  from  a"grow- 
ing-point ;  which  (2)  are  coherent  from  the  6rst  and  are  governed 
by  a  common  law  of  growth  ;  and  which  (3)  are  physiologically 
interdependent  and  cannot,  iu  fact,  exist  otherwise  than  as  part 
of  the  tissue. 
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FfG.  45  (liigbly  magnified,  after  Gardiner).  — C.in- 
titiuity  of  the  protoplasm  of  contiguous  cells  of  the 
endosperm  of  a  Palm-seed  (Bentinckia) :  a  contracted 
protoplasm  of  a  cell;  I  a  group  of  delicate  protoplasmic 
fibrils  passing  through  a  pit  in  the  cell-wall. 
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This  definition  may  be  further  illustrated  by  the  consideration  of  aggregates 
of  cells  (or  of  coenocytcs)  which  do  not  constitute  true  tissue.  For  instance, 
the  body  of  Hydrodictyou  consists  of  a  number  of  coherent  canocytes  which 
^ere  originally  free  cells,  and  which  are  physiologically  independent ;  similarly 
the  cells  forming  the  body  of  a  Spirogyra  do  not  constitute  a  true  tissue,  on 
account  of  their  physiological  imiependence.  In  the  higher  Fungi  {e.g.  Agari- 
cus)  a  nearer  approach  to  a  true  tissue  is  made  by  the  aggregation  of  filaments 
[hyphm)  of  the  mycelial  body  into  masses  such  that  the  growing-points  of  the 
Jiggregated  liyphaj  form  a  collective  apical  growing-point.  These  various  forms 
of  cell-aggregation  may  be  distinguished  as  spurious  tissues. 

The  tissue,  true  or  spurious,  of  which  the  body  of  a  plant  con- 
sists may  be  either  homogeneous  or  heterogeneoits ;  that  is,  the  cells 
(or  the  coenoc^'tes)  may  be  all  alike,  constituting  therefore  but  one 
kind  of  tissue;  or  they  may  not  be  all  alike,  the  different  kinds  of 
cells  being  more  or  less  grouped  together  so  as  to  form  different 
kinds  of  tissue.  A  body  which  consists  of  different  kinds  of  tissues 
is  said  to  be  histologically  differentiated. 

The  structural  differences  between  the  various  forms  of  tissue 
in  a  histologically  differentiated  body  are  essentially  connected 
with  the  special  adaptation  of  each  form  of  tissue  to  the  per- 
formance of  some  pai'ticular  function  in  the  economy;  their  differ- 
ences are,  in  fact,  evidence  of  their  phy.siological  interdependence. 
In  a  histologically  undifferentiated  body  {e.g.,  Hydrodictyon, 
Spirogyra,  etc.),  the  cells  (or  coenocytes)  are  all  similar  because 
they  all  have  to  discharge  similar  functions;  in  fact,  each  cell 
(or  coenocyte)  discharges  all  the  functions  of  a  living  body  ;  at 
first  nutritive  in  function,  it  closes  its  existence  as  a  reproduc- 
tive organ.  A  body  such  as  this,  consisting  of  physiologically 
independent  structui'al  units,  is  distinguished  as  a  coanohium. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  whilst  the  cells  of  the  various 
tissues  of  a  histologically  differentiated  body  present  characteristic 
peculiarities  of  form,  size,  and  relative  arrangement,  the  most 
striking  distinctive  peculiarities  are  exhibited,  not,  as  in  animals, 
by  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells,  but  by  the  cell-walls  in  respect  of 
their  thickness,  their  chemical  composition  and  physical  properties, 
and  their  marlvings  (p.  103). 

Inasmuch  as  the  cellular  plants  are  the  more  numerous,  and 
present  greater  variety  of  structui-e,  the  following  account  deals 
almost  exclusively  v/ith  them.  And  since  the  cell  is  the  structural 
unit  of  these  plants,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  study  the  cell  as 
such  first,  and  then  to  proceed  to  the  study  of  the  tissues. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE  CELL. 

§  22.  The  Structure  and  Form  of  the  Cell.  In  a  fully 
developed  living  cell  the  following  three  principal  constituents 
may  be  distinguished  (Fig.  4<6  B  C  and  D)  :— 

(1)  A  closed  membrane,  the  cell-wall  (h),  consisting  generally  of 
a  substance  termed  cellulose. 

(2)  A  layer  of  gelatinous  substance,  the  protoplasm  (p),  lying  in 
close  contact  at  all 
points  with  the 
internal  surface 
of  the  cell-wall ; 
the  protoplasm 
gives  the  chemi- 
cal reactions  of 
proteid.  In  it 
lies  a  nucleus  (/i*), 
in  winch  one  or 
more  smaller 
bodies,  nucleoli 
(kit)  may  generally 
be  distinguished. 

(3)  Cavities, 
one  or  more,  in 
the  protoplasm, 
termed  vacuoles 
(s),  which  are 
tilled  with  a  wa- 
tery liquid,  the 
cell-sa2K 

Tlie  structure 
of  a  coenocyte  is 
essentially  the 
same  as  that  just  described,  except  that  several  (sometimes  very 
many)  nnclei  are  present. 

The  young  cell  presents  a  somewhat  different  appearance  (Fig. 
46  A).  At  this  stage  the  protoplasm  occupies  the  whole  cell- 
cavity.  But,  in  the  subsequent  development  of  the  cell,  the  in- 
crease in  bulk  of  the  protoplasm  does  not  keep  pace  with  the 


Fig.  46. — Cells  and  their  structure.  A  Young  cells  from  the 
ovary  of  Symphoricarpus  racemosus  ( x  300) ;  B  cells  from  an 
olclor  ovary  of  the  same  plant  ( x  300)  ;  C  and.  D  from  the  fruit 
of  the  same  plant  ( x  100)  ;  h  cell-wall ;  p  protoplasm  :  7c 
nucleus;  fcfc  nucleolus;  s  vacuole.  In  C  there  is  a  single 
Lirge  vacuole,  the  whole  of  the  protoplasm  forining  the  parietal 
layer.  In  D  there  are  several  vacuoles,  and  the  nucleus  lies  in 
a  central  mass  of  protoplasm  connected  with  the  parietal  layer 
by  numerous  strands. 
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superficial  growth  of  the  cell-wall.  Hence,  since  the  protoplasm 
mast  remain  in  contact  with  the  cell-wall  at  all  points,  the  result 
is  that  cavities,  the  vacuoles,  are  formed  which  become  filled  with 
cell-sap  (Fig.  46  B).  The  vacuoles,  small  at  first,  increase  with 
the  growth  of  the  cell,  and  may  fuse  together  to  a  greater  or  less 
.extent  owing  to  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  more  and  more  of  the 
protoplasm  into  the  now  extensive  parietal  layer. 

Cells  such  as  these  are  examples  of  the  kind  of  cells  which  com- 
pose the  succulent  parts  of  plants,  such  as  the  cortex  of  stems  and 
roots,  the  tissue  of  leaves,  succulent  fruits,  etc.,  in  fact  the  bulk  of 
the  actually  living  tissues  of  the  plant.  In  the  higher  plants  it  is 
generally  the  case  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  cells  of  the 
body  eventually  lose  the  whole  of  their  proper  contents,  contain- 
ing, in  fact,  nothing  but  air  or  water ;  such  are  cork-cells  and 
vascular  wood-cells.  Such  structures  are  no  longer  living  cells, 
bat  are  merely  their  skeletons,  and  are  of  use  only  in  virtue  of  the 
mechanical  properties  of  their  cell-walls. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  frequently  found  in  connection 
with  the  processes  of  reproduction,  what  have  been  termed 
primordial  cells,  such  as  zoospores,  zoogonidia,  gametes,  sperma- 
tozoids,  and  oospheres  (see  p.  69  and  p.  80),  each  of  which  is 
simply  an  energid,  or  rarely  a  complex  of  several  energids  {e.g., 
zoogonidiura  of  Vauoheria),  without  any  cell-wall,  though  the 
zoospores  and  zoogonidia  eventually  secrete  a  cell-wall  when  they 
come  to  rest,  as  do  also  the  oospheres  after  fertilisation. 

The  size  and  form  of  the  cell  vary  widely.  While  some  cells 
are  so  small  that  little  more  than  their  outline  can  be  discerned 
with  the  help  of  the  strongest  magnifying  power  (about  O'OOl  of 
a  millimetre  in  diameter),  others  obtain  a  considerable  size  (from 
01  to  0  5  millira..),  so  as  to  be  distinguishable  even  by  the  naked 
eye  (e  g.,  in  pith  of  Dahlia,  Impatiens,  Sambucus).  Many  grow 
to  a  length  of  several  centimetres,  as  the  hairs  upon  the  seed  of 
Gossypium  (cotton) ;  and  if  coenocytes  be  included,  such  as  the 
laticiferous  tubes  of  the  Eaphorbiaceae,  the  Siphonaceous  Algse, 
and  the  Phycomycetous  Fungi,  very  much  larger  dimensions  in 
length  are  attained. 

The  Form  of  such  cells  as  constitute  an  entire  individual,  or 
exist  independently,  not  forming  part  of  a  tissue  {e.g.  spores),  is 
geneially  spherical,  or  ovoid,  or  cylindrical.  The  various  organs 
of  highly  organised  plants  consist  of  many  varieties  of  cells,  and 
even  in  the  same  organ  cells  lie  side  by  side  which  are  of  very 
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different  form.  The  two  main  types  of  cells  are,  first,  such  as  are 
spheroidal  or  polyhedral,  with  nearly  equal  or  slightly  differing 
diameters  (Fig.  46),  as  in  pith,  juicy  fruits,  fleshy  tubers;  and 
secondly,  such  as  are  narrow  and  greatly  elongated  (Fig.  94),  as 
in  the  case  of  fibres. 

§  23.  The  Protoplasm.  The  protoplasmic  contents  of  a 
cell  present  certain  clearly  differentiated  portions.  In  the  first 
place  there  is  a  nucleus ;  closely  associated  with  the  nucleus  is  a 
body  termed  the  centrosphere  ;  and  finally,  there  are  more  or  less 
numerous  plastids.  These  all  lie  in  the  general  protoplasm  of  the 
cell  which  may  be  distinguished  as  the  cytoplasm. 

a.  The  Cytoplasm  is  of  viscid  tenacious  consistence,  but  it  is  not 
a  fluid.  Chemical  examination  shows  that  it  consists  (at  least, 
when  dead)  of  proteid  substance,  and  apparently  of  a  single  such 
substance  termed  cytoplastin ;  intimately  associated  with  this  are 
varying  quantities  of  other  organic  substances,  such  as  other 
proteids,  fats,  and  carbohydrates,  together  with  water,  and  a 
small  proportion  of  inorganic  ash-constituents.  As  it  is  the  seat 
of  all  the  nutritive  processes  of  the  cell,  it  must  obviously  contain 
at  different  times  all  the  various  chemical  substances  which  enter 
into,  or  are  formed  within  the  cell. 

The  cytoplasm,  apart  from  the  granules  of  foreign  matter 
generally  present  in  it,  may  be  distinguished  as  cyto-hyaloplasm, 
of  which  the  delicate  firmer  superficial  layer  of  the  cytoplasm, 
known  as  the  ectoplasm,  solely  consists.  As  a  rule,  the  cyto- 
hyaloplasm  is  distinguishable  into  the  formative  cyto-hyaloplasm 
or  hiiioplasm,  and  the  nutritive  cyto-hyaloplasm ;  the  former  is 
always  intimately  associated  with  the  nucleus,  and  is  a^ctive  in  the 
processes  of  cell-formation  ;  the  latter  constitutes  generally  the 
main  bulk  of  the  cyto-hyaloplasm.  It  would  appear  that  the 
capacity  of  a  cell  for  growth  and  multiplication,  that  is,  the 
embryonic  condition  of  the  cytoplasm,  must  depend  upon  the 
presence  of  a  certain  proportion  of  kinoplasm. 

h.  The  Nucleus  is  always  situated  in  the  cytoplasm,  and,  in 
actively  growing  cells  at  least,  in  the  kinoplasm.  It  consists  of 
various  proteid  substances.  Its  structnre,  when  at  rest,  may  be 
generally  described  as  follows.  It  is  bounded  at  the  surface  by  a 
membrane  which  belongs,  however,  to  the  cytoplasm,  or,  more  ac- 
curately, to  the  kinoplasm.  It  consists  mainly  of  a  semi-fluid  clear 
ground-substance,  the  nucleo-hijaloplasm,  which,  from  the  chemical 
point  of  view,  is  a  substance  termed  paralinin.    In  the  nucleo- 
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ViG.  47. — Rastiug  nucleua 
from  the  young  endoeporm 
of  Fritillaria  imperialis 
(after  Strasburger :  x  1000) ; 
showing  the  fibrillar  net- 
work with  its  chromatin- 
granules,  and  several  nu- 
cleoli. 


hyaloplasm  lies  a  fibrillar  network  consisting  of  a  substance  termed 
linin,  in  which  are  distributed  a  number  of  granules  of  a  substance 

termed  chromatin.  One  or  more  small 
granules,  termed  nucleoli,  are  to  be  seen 
lying  in  tlie  ground-substance,  and  consist 
of  a  substance  termed  pyrenin.  On  treat- 
ing tiie  nucleus  with  staining  reagents,  the 
fibrillar  network  becomes  stained  on 
account  of  the  absorption  of  the  colouring- 
matter  by  the  chromatin-granules,  as  also  do 
the  nucleoli.  Its  form  is  most  commonly 
sphci-ical,  but  it  may  be  lenticular,  or 
elongated,  and  straight  oi*  curved. 

A  formation  of  a  nucleus  de  novo  does 
not  take  place  under  any  circumstances ; 
hence  all  the  nuclei  in  a  plant  have  been 
derived  by  repeated  division  from  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  spore  from  which  the  plant  has  developed.  The 
division  of  the  nucleus  may  be  either  direct  or  indirect  (mitotic) ; 

in  all  cases  it 
divides  into 
not  more  than 
two  parts. 

Direct  divi- 
sion or  frag- 
mentation of 
the  nucleus 
commonly  oc- 
curs in  old 
cells  (see  p. 
90),  which 
then  become 
multinucle- 
ate ;  it  is  not 
associated 
with  cell-divi- 
sion. So  far 
as    the  pro- 

FiG.  48.— Direct  nuclear  division,  in  cells  of  old  internodes  of  Cess  has  been 
rroctesca7itia  virginica:  A  drawn  from  fresh  material;  B  isolated  investigated, 
nuclei,  after  treatment  with  acetic  methyl-green.   (After  Stras-  e^of-o 
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simply  in  tlie  constriction  of  the  nucleus  into  two  halves  (Fig. 
48). 

Indirect  or  mitotic  division  of  the  nucleus  is  generally  associated 
with  cell-division;  in  coenocytes,  however,  the  indirect  nuclear 
division  is  not  followed  by  cell-division,  but  each  division  results 
simply  in  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  protoplasmic 
units  present  (energids,  see  p.  90).  The  description  of  this 
mode  of  nuclear  division  is  included  in  the  account  of  cell- 
division  (p.  118). 

c.  The  Centrosphere,  though  a  perfectly  independent  body,  is 
always  closely  associated  with  the  nucleus.  It  is  spherical  in 
form,  and  consists  of  a  central  particle  (the  centrosome),  surrounded 
by  a  considerable  hyaline  area,  limited  by  a  granular  outline.  It 
undergoes   division    in  connection 

with  the  division  of  the  nucleus,  as 
described  in  the  section  dealing  with 
that  subject.  It  appeai-s  that  there 
are  normally  two  of  these  bodies 
associated  with  the  nucleus,  lying 
close  together  (Fig.  49)  in  the  kino- 
plasm. 

d.  The  Flastids  are  differentiated 
portions  of  the  protoplasm  which, 
like  the  nucleus,  are  not  formed  de 
novo,  but  multiply  by  division.  Their 
foi-m  varies  widely.  Structurally, 
they  seem  to  consist  of  a  ground- 
substance  with  imbedded  fibrils, 
denser  at  the  surface.  Chemically,  they  have  been  described  as 
consisting  of  two  proteid  substances ;  the  one,  termed  chloroplastin, 
constitutes  the  ground-substance,  and  seems  to  be  similar  to  the 
cytoplastin  of  the  cytoplasm;  the  other,  termed  metaxin,  is  the 
material  of  the  fibrils,  and  appears  to  be  altogether  peculiar  to  the 
plastids. 

The  plastids  may  either  be  colourless,  when  they  are  termed 
leucoplasti'h ;  or  coloured,  when  they  are  termed  chromatopliores. 
The  chromatophores  are  distinguishable  as  chloroplastids,  when  they 
contain  the  green  colouring-matter  c7iZoro^/(_yZZ;  or  as  chromoplastids 
when  they  contain  no  chlorophyll,  but  some  other  colouring- 
matter.  Plastids  are  not  found  in  the  Fungi,  nor,  apparently,  in 
the  Cyanophyceoe  among  the  Algae. 

V.  S.  IH.  H 


Fig.  49. — Yotmg  pollen-grain  of 
L  ill  urn  Martagon,  sbovring,  c  two  cen- 
trosplieres,  and  n  the  resting  nucleus. 
(After  Guignard  :  x  750.) 
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The  Leucoplastids  may  be  spheroidal,  fusiform,  or  cylindrical  in 
shape ;  they  are  especially  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 

nucleus.  In  parts  of 
plants  which,  in  the  or- 
dinary course,  eventually 
become  exposed  to  light, 
the  leucoplastids  de- 
velope  into  chloroplas- 
tids.  Conversely,  when 
a  part  which  is  normally 
exposed  to  light  is  kept 
in  darkness,  the  chloro- 
plastids  become  replaced 
by  leucoplastids.  The 
essential  function  of  the 
leucoplastids  is  to  form 
starch-grains. 

The  Chloroplastids  or 
CldorophyJl-bodies,  are  of 
various  form.  The  cha- 
racteristic feature  of 
them  is  tbeir  function, 
which  is  twofold.  In 
the  first  place,  they  can, 
like  the  leucoplastids,  generally  produce  starcb-grains ;  in  the 
second  place,  they  are  capable,  in  virtue  of  the  coloui^ing-matter 
present  in  them,  of  constructing  organic  substance  from  carbon 

dioxide  and  water  under  the  in- 
fluence of  light  (see  Part  IV.). 
Their  function  is  thus  not  only 
starch-forming  or  amy  I  aplastic,  but 
also  assimilatory.  These  two 
functions  may  be,  and  usually  are, 
carried  on  simultaneously  ;  hence 
when,  under  the  influence  of  light, 
organic?  substance  is  being  pro- 
duced in  the  chloroplastid,  it 
usually  becomes  filled  with  stai'ch- 
grains,  and  sometimes  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  substance  of  the 
chloroplastid  constitutes  but  the 


Fig.  50. — Chloroplastids  in  the  cytoplasm  of  the 
cells  of  the  prothallium  of  a  Fem.  A  Optical  section 
of  the  cells  ;  B  part  of  a  cell  seen  from  the  surface. 
Some  of  the  plastids  have  begun  to  divide  ( x  400). 


Fig.  51.  —  Group  of  rod-like  leuco- 
plastids, each  bearing  a  pyramidal 
starch-grain,  collected  round  ihe  nu- 
cleus in  a  cell  of  the  pseudo-bulb  of  an 
Orchid  (Phajiis  grandifolius).  (x850: 
after  Schimper.) 
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wall  of  a  vesicle  (Fig.  52),  Bat  starch-grains  may  be  formed  in  a 
chloroplastid,  as  in  a  leucoplastid,  in  the  absence  of  light;  the 
organic  substance  required  for  the  building-up  of  the  starch-grain 
being  not  produced  in  the  chloroplastid  itself,  but  supplied  from 
other  parts  of  the  plant. 

These  plastids  are  termed  cJiloro- 
plastids,  because  the  colouring-matter 
upon  which  their  assimilatorj  func- 
tion depends  is  most  eommon]y  the 
familiar  green  colouring-matter,  chlo- 
rophyll. But  they  are  not  always 
green.  In  some  of  the  Algas  they  are 
red  or  brown,  because  in  addition  to 
chlorophyll  there  is  present  in  the 
one  case  (Rhodophj'ceae),  a  red 
colouring-matter,  jphycoerijthrin,  and 
in  the  other  (Phreophyceae)  a  brown 
colouring-matter,  phycoxanthin  ovphy- 
cophse'm.  These  substances  are,  how- 
ever, related  to  chlorophyll. 


Fig.  52.— Isolated  cliloroplastids  with 
Ftarchy  contents  from  the  leaf  of  Funaria 
hygrometrioa  (650).  a  A  young  corpuscle; 
h  an  older  one,  V  and  I"  have  bepun  to 
divide ;  c  d  e  old  corpuscles  in  which  the 
starchy  contents  fill  almost  the  whole 
space ;  /  and  g  after  maceration  in  water 
by  which  the  substance  of  the  corpuscle 
has  been  destroyed  and  only  the  starchy 
contents  remain.   (After  Sachs.) 


Fig.  63. — Cladophora  glomerata 
(after  Strasburger  :  x  640).  A 
ccenocyte  of  the  filament  (chromic 
acid  and  carmine  preparation) : 
n  nucleus;  ch  chloroplastid;  the 
polygonal  chloroplastids  form  a 
continuous  layer,  the  outlines  of 
the  individual  plastids  remaining 
visible;  p  pyrenoids ;  v  starch- 
grains. 


When  the  colouring-matter  is  dissolved  out  by  alcohol  or  some 
other  solvent,  the  protoplasmic  plastid  is  left  colourless,  but  un- 
changed  in  form  or  size.    The  chlorophyll  appears  to  exist  in  an 
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oily  solution,  and  to  bo  confined  to  the  fibrillar  portions  of  the 
plastid,  in  the  form  of  droplets  (grana). 

The  most  common  form  of  chloi-oplastid — the  only  one  occuiTing 
in  the  higher  plants — is  the  chlorophyll-corpuscle  (Fig.  62),  which 
is  flattened  and  discoid.  Usually,  many  corpuscles  are  present  in 
a  cell,  but  occasionally  (e.g.  Anthoceros)  there  is  only  one.  In 
the  Algce  the  cbromatophores,  though  sometimes  small  and 
discoid  {e.g.  Vaucheria,  Pucus,  etc.),  are  more  commonly  large, 
occurring  singly,  and  of  very  various  form. 


-ch 


Fis,  5i. — Spirogyra  majuscula  (after  Stras- 
burger:  x240).  A  cell  of  a  filament,  showing 
the  nucleus  suspended  in  the  centre ;  also 
the  spirally-wound  chromatophore  with  py- 
renoids. 


Fig.  53.— Part  of  a  cell  of  Spirogyra 
Bbowing  the  chromatophore  ch,  with 
the  pyrenoids  p,  surrounded  by  a  dense 
layer  of  protoplasm  in  which  are  nu- 
merous starch-grains.  (After  Schmitz: 
X  800.) 


The  chromatopbores  of  the  Algse  present  a  great  variety  of  form.  Geuerally 
speaking,  those  of  the  higher  forms  are  small  corpuscles  of  a  more  or  less 
discoid  form  ;  while  in  the  lower  forms  the  chromatophores  are  few  in  number, 
often  single,  in  each  cell,  and  are  relatively  large,  assuming  commonly  the 
shape  of  a  flattened  plate,  sometimes  elongated  and  straight  or  spirally  coiled 
(Figs.  54,  55).  lu  the  latter  case  the  large  flattened  chromatophores  present 
one  or  more  spherical  thickenings,  each  of  which  is  termed  apyrenoid  (Figs. 
53—55),  and  consists  of  a  homogenous  colourless  mass  of  proteid  substance. 
From  their  limitation  to  the  lowest  forms  of  Algae  (some  Diatoms,  among 
Phffiophycefe  ;  Bangincese,  Nemahe®,  among  Ehodophycete  ;  Conjugate,  Con- 
fervoidea3,  among  Chlorophyceaj),  it  would  appear  that  there  is  some  connexion 
between  the  presence  of  pyrenoids  and  an  incomplete  differentiation  of  repro- 
ductive and  vegetative  cells  in  the  plant  in  which  the  pyrenoids  occur  (see 
Alga;,  Part  III.).  They  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  masses  of  reserve  proleid. 
The  only  plant,  outside  the  Algte,  in  which  a  pyrenoid  has  been  found  in  the 
chromatophore  is  Anthoceros. 
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This  view  of  the  significance  of  the  pyrenoids  is  supported  by  the  fact  thafc 
starch-grains,  i.e.  reserves  of  carbohydrate,  are  very  generally  deposited  in  the 
chromatophore  immediately  round  the  pyrenoid.  In  most  of  the  ChlorophyceiB 
which  have  pyrenoids,  the  pyrenoid  is  (under  appropriate  conditions)  com- 
pletely enclosed  by  a  sort  of  shell  of  starch-grains  lying  in  the  adjacent  por- 
tion of  the  chromatophore  (see  Fig.  55).  In  these  large  chromatophores,  the 
assimilatory  and  amyloplastic  functions  are  not  uniformly  distributed  :  whilst 
the  general  mass  of  the  chromatophore  carries  on  the  former,  the  latter  is 
confined  to  the  portion  of  it  which  closely  invests  the  pyrenoids. 

Another  fact,  bearing  on  the  significance  of  the  pyrenoids,  is  that  they  vary 
in  bulk  from  time  to  time,  in  relation,  apparently,  to  the  condition  of  nutrition 
of  the  cell :  hence  it  is  probable  tbat  they  may  yet  be  found  in  plants  which,  at 
present,  seem  not  to  possess  them.  For  instance,  the  singular  fact  that  they 
have  been  discovered  in  some  Diatoms  and  not  in  others,  may  perhaps  be  ex- 
plicable on  this  ground. 

Chromatophores  multiply  hy  division  into  two,  effected  by- 
median  constriction  (Figs.  50  B ;  52)  :  pyrenoids,  when  present, 
are  multiplied  in  the  same  way. 

The  chloroplastids  ultimately  undergo  degeneration,  when,  as  in 
the  case  of  falling  leaves,  for  instance,  all  that  remains  of  them  is 
a  few  yellow  granules. 

In  many  cases  the  green  colour  of  parts  of  plants  containing 
chloroplastids,  is  masked  by  the  presence 
of  other  colouring-matters  held  in  solu- 
tion in  the  cell-sap  (e.g.  the  leaves  of 
Amaranthus,  Coleus,  Copper  Beech,  Copper 
Hazel,  etc.). 

The  Chromoplastids  are  generally  de- 
rivatives of  chloroplastids  which  have  un- 
dergone a  change  both  in  form  and  colour. 
They  occur  most  commonly  in  the  cells  of 
yellow  floral  leaves,  such  as  those  of  Tro- 
paeolum  (Fig.  56)  :  in  the  superficial  cells 
of  many  fruits  of  a  red  or  orange  colour 
(e.g.  berries  of  Solanum,  fruit  of  Tomato). 
The  yellow  colour  of  the  root  of  the  Carrot 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  leucoplastids,  in 
each  of  which  there  is  a  lare-e  orano-e- 
coloured  crystal  of  carotin.  The  chloro- 
plastids of  many  Coniferas  (e  g.  Biota  orien- 
talis)  assume  a  reddish  colour  at  the  beginning  of  winter 


Fig.  56.— From  the  upper 
side  of  the  calyx  of  Tropojo- 
lum  majws.  The  inner  wall 
of  an  epidermal  cell  with 
the  chromoplastids.  (After 
Strasburger  :  x  540.) 


brief  account  may  be  appended  of  the  structures  peculiar  to  primordial 
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cells  or  coenocytes  (p.  91).  The  primordial  reproductive  cells  of  the  A'ga  contain 
chloroplastids  (except  spermatozoids  of  Cliaraceai) :  in  the  higher  plantn  these 
cells  do  not  contain  chloroplastids,  but  the  cospheres  contain  leucoplastids 
which  become  the  plastids  of  the  embryo  and  from  which  all  the  plastids  of  the 
future  plant  are  eventually  developed.  In  the  Algffi,  likewise,  wliatever  be  the 
form  of  the  reproductive  cell,  a  portion  of  it  consists  of  hyaline  kinoplasm  (p.  95) ; 
in  tlie  case  of  motile  cells  (zoospores,  zoogonidia,  planogametes,  spermatozoids), 
the  anterior  portion  consists  of  hyaline  coloui'less  kinoplasm,  whilst  the  thicker 
posterior  portion  consists  of  granular  cytoplasm  containing  the  cliloroijlastids 
when  present ;  similarly  the  oospheres  of  some  lieterogamous  green  AJgaj  {e.g. 
CEdogonium,  Vaucheria,  Characese),  have  an  anterior  region  of  hyaline  kino- 
plasm (commonly  known  as  the  receptive  spot).  In  the  higher  plants  the 
spermatozoids  consist  exclusively  of  kinoplasm.  The  ccenocytic  zoogouidium  of 
Vaucheria  is  peculiar  in  that  it  has  no  limited  kinoplasmic  area,  but  is  entirely 
covered  by  a  layer  of  kinoplasm  (see  Fig.  75). 

Many  of  the  primordial  reproductive  cells  are  motile  (zoospores,  zoogonidia, 
planogametes,  spermatozoids),  and  move  by  means  of  cilia.  A  cilium  is  a  deli- 
cate filament  of  kinoplasm  which  is  contractile,  and  by  its  oscillations  serves  to 
propel  through  the  water  the  body  to  which  it  belongs.  The  number  of  cilia 
borne  by  these  cells  varies  considerably:  there  may  be  a  single  cilium  (e.p. 
zoospores  of  Botrydium,  and  occasionally  those  of  Hydrodictyon) ;  or  a  pair 
(generally  in  planogametes ;  frequently  in  zoospores  and  zoogonidia ;  less 
commonly  in  spermatozoids,  as  those  of  most  heterogamous  Algae,  of  the 
Bryophyta,  and  of  Lycopodium  and  Selaginella)  ;  or  four  (e.g.  zoogonidia  of 
certain  green  Algas,  Ulothrix,  Cladophora,  Chietophora,  Ulva) ;  or  many  {e.g. 
all  motile  cells  of  CEdogonium ;  zoogonidia  of  Vaucheria ;  spermatozoids  of 
Filiciu£e  and  Equisetinas). 

The  position  of  the  cilia  is  determined  mainly  by  the  distribution  of  the 
kinoplasm  :  where,  as  in  the  ccenocytic  zoogouidium  of  Vaucheria,  there  is  a 
continuous  superficial  layer  of  kinoplasm,  the  cilia  are  developed  over  the  whole 
surface;  where  the  kinoplasm  forms  . the  anterior  end,  the  cilia  are  restricted 
to  this  region  ;  when  there  are  many  ciUa  {e.g.  GEdogonium),  they  form  a 
circlet  round  the  base  of  the  kinoplasmic  area,  and  in  the  spermatozoids  of  the 
Filicinffl  and  Equisetina;,  which  consist  entirely  of  kinoplasm,  the  numerous 
cilia  are  borne  laterally,  generally  near  the  apex,  but  sometimes  {e.g.  Marsilea) 
at  some  distance  behind  it ;  when  there  are  one,  two,  or  four  cilia,  they  are 
either  apical  (motile  cells  of  most  Green  Algaj,  spermatozoids  of  Bryophyta,  and 
of  Lycopodium  and  Selaginella),  or  they  are  borne  laterally  {e.g.  spermatozoids 
of  Volvox  and  Vaucheria,  among  Green  Algffi  ;  all  motile  reproductive  cells  of 
the  Brown  Algre)  at  the  base  of  the  kinoplasmic  area. 

Another  peculiar  feature  of  some  of  these  motile  primordial  cells,  is  the 
presence  of  an  eye-spot.  This  is  a  small  corpuscle  of  a  red  colour,  consisting 
apparently  of  a  specialised  mass  of  cytoplasm  permeated  by  colouring-matter ;  it 
turns  dark-blue  on  treatment  with  iodine.  An  eye-spot  is  present  in  the  motile 
cells  of  the  isogamous  Green  Algca,  in  the  zoogonidia  of  CEdogonium,  in  the 
spermatozoids  of  Volvox  and  Eudorina,  and  in  all  motile  cells  of  the  Brown  AlgK. 

Yet  another  remarkable  feature  is  the  presence  of  a  contractile  vacuole,  that 
is  a  vacuole  in  the  cytoplasm  which  expands  and  contracts  rhythmically.  These 
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are  to  be  found  generally  in  the  zoospores,  zoogonidia,  and  planogametes  of  the 
Algffi,  as  also  in  those  of  the  oogamous  Phycomycetes  and  of  the  Myxomycetes 
among  Fungi. 

These  pecuHar  structures,  the  hyaline  area,  the  cilia,  and  the  contractile 
vacuole,  are  not  confiued  to  isolated  free-swimming  cells,  but  are  also  character- 
istic of  cells  forming  part  of  a  multicellular  motile  body  {e.g.  Volvocaceas). 

§  24.  The  Cell- Wall  is  a  Bon-protoplasmic  membrane  con- 
sisting-, at  least  at  its  first  formation,  of  an  organic  substance 
termed  cellulose,  of  water,  and  of  a  small  proportion  of  inorganic 
mineral  constituents.  Its  growth,  as  well  as  its  first  formation,  is 
the  result  of  the  vital  activity  of  the  pi'otoplasm^  it  is,  in  fact, 
formed  from  and  by  the  protoplasm. 

1.  The  Growth  of  the  Cell-Wall.  The  cell- wall  grows  in  surface 
and  in  thickness. 

a.  The  growth  in  surface  of  the  cell-wall  may  take  place  in 
either  of  two  ways,  both  of  which  are,  however,  dependent  upon 
pressure  exerted  from  within  upon  the  wall.  In  the  one  cnse  the 
stretched  wall  grows  continuously  by  means  of  material  supplied 
to  it  by  the  cytoplasm,  the  wall  remaining  unbroken.  In  the 
other,  the  stretched  wall  is  ruptured  at  certain  parts,  new  portions 
of  cell-wall  being  at  once  intercalated  to  close  the  gap.  The 
former  is  of  more  common  occurrence :  the  latter  has  been  observed 
in  some  Alga?,  for  instance,  in  the  growth  of  the  cells  of  QEdo- 
goniura,  and  in  connexion  with  the  apical  growth  and  with 
the  development  of  lateral  membei's  in  Caulerpa,  Cladophora, 
Bryopsis,  Derbesia,  and  Polysiphonia. 

Grrowth  in  surface  takes  place  to  such  an  extent  that  the  volume 
of  the  cell  not  infrequently  becomes  a  hundred-fold  greater  than  it 
was  originally.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  a  leaf  still  enclosed  in  a 
leaf-bud,  the  cells  of  which  it  will  consist  when  fully  developed 
are  all  actually  present,  and  it  is  simply  by  their  increase  in  volume 
that  the  leaf  attains  its  full  size. 

In  the  comparatively  rare  cases  in  which  the  superficial  growth 
of  the  cell-wall  is  equal  at  all  points,  the  cell  preserves  its  original 
form:  but  more  commonly  the  cell- wall  grows  more  vigorously 
at  certain  points  than  at  others ;  thus,  for  instance,  a  primai'ily 
spheroidal  or  cuboidal  cell  may  become  tubular,  cylindrical,  fusi- 
form, stellate,  etc. 

b.  The  growth  in  thickness  of  the  cell- wall  is  effected  by  the 
»  deposition  of  successive  layers  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  first- 
formed  layer.     The  cell-wall  does  not  usually  begin  to  thicken 
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Fig.  57. — Ripe  pollen-grain 
of  Cichormm  Intyhus ;  the  al- 
most spherical  surface  of  the 
cell-wall  is  furnished  with 
ridge-like  projections  pro- 
longed into  spines,  and  form- 
ing a  network.  (After  Sachs.) 


[§  24. 

until  after  its  growth  in  surface  has  ceased,  the  cell  having  then 
attained  its  definite  size  ;  but  cases  of  simultaneous  growth  in 

surface  and  in  thickness  have  been  ob- 
served. 

The  growth  in  thickness  of  the  cell- 
wall  is  also  rarely  uniform;  the  cell-wall 
commonly  becomes  more  thickened  at 
some  points  than  at  others,  and  thus 
acquires  inequalities  of  surface.  In  the 
case  of  isolated  cells  or  of  free  cell-walls, 
the  prominences  existing  in  this  way  on 
the  external  surface  appear  as  warts, 
tubercles,  spines,  ete.  (Fig.  57).  Cells 
that  are  united  to  form  tissues  have  their 
inequalities  on  the  internal  surface  of  the 
cell-wall,  the  prominences  sometimes  having  definite  form,  and 
projecting  into  the  interior  of  the  cell ;  such  are  the  annular 
(Fig.  58  r)  and  spiral  thickening  (Fig.  58  s)  of  the  walls  of  certain 
vessels  ;  in  the  so-called  reticulated  cell- walls,  the  thickening  is 
in  bands  which  are  united  into  a  network,  so  that  circular  or 

oval  thin  spaces  are  left.  In  other  cases, 
solitary  and  relatively  small  thin  spaces 
are  left  in  the  wall  in  the  course  of  the 
growth  in  thickness,  which  appear,  when 
seen  on  the  external  surface,  as  bright 
spots,  commonly  called  pits,  and  are  seen 
in  section  to  be  canals  of  greater  or  less 
length,  according  to  the  relative  thick- 
ness of  the  walls  (Figs.  59,  60).  Very 
frequently  the  pit,  when  seen  from  the 
surface,  presents  the  appearance  of  two 
concentric  circles,  or  ellipses ;  for  this 
reason,  that  the  opening  of  the  canal  into 
the  interior  of  the  cell  is  narrow,  whereas 
the  external  opening  is  broad  (Fig.  G2  A). 
Such  bordered  pits  occur  in  the  wood-cells 
of  Conifers  (Fig.  63),  in  the  walls  of 
many  vessels  (Fig.  62),  and  elsewhere. 
The  scalariform  thickening  of  the  walls  of 
many  vessels  arises  from  the  regular  and  close  arrangement  of 
bordered  pits  which  are  much  elongated  transversely. 


Fig.  58.— r  Annular,  s  spiral 
thickening  of  the  walls  of  ves- 
sels ;  r  seen  from  outside,  s  in 
longitudinal  section  highly 
magnified  (diagrammatic). 
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The  Struckire  of  the  Cell-icall.  When  the  cell- wall 
tliickened  it  presents  indications  of  structure. 

It  presents,  in  the  first  place,  a 
layered  appearance  when  examined  in 
longitudinal  or  transverse  action  (Fig. 
60).  This  layering  or  stratification  of 
the  cell- wall  is  readily  intelligible  when 
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at  all 


Fig.  59.— a  cell  with 
pitted  walls,  from  the 
wood  of  the  Elder  (Sam- 
bucus) .  A  longitudmal 
section  showing  the  pits 
in  the  lateral  walls  as 
channels,  a  ;  and  in  the 
farther  wall  as  roundish 
spots,  h.  ( X  240.) 


Fig.  60. — Triinsverse  sec- 
tion of  a  bast-cell  from  the 
root  of  Dajilio  variabilis  ( x 
800) ;  I  the  cell-cavity.  Jf  Pit- 
canals  which  penetrate  the 
stratification ;  sp  a  crack  by 
which  an  inner  system  of 
layers  has  become  separa- 
ted. (Afier  Sachs.) 


Fig.  61. — Cells  from  the  endo- 
sperm of  OrniLhogalum  umhclla- 
tum  showing  simple  pits  : 
m  pits  seen  in  surface  view  ;  p 
closing  membrane  seen  in  lon- 
gitudinal section;  n  nucleus. 
(x240:  after  Strasburger.) 


it  is  remembered  that  the  thickening  of  the  wall  is  due  to  the 
deposition  of  successive  layers  from  within. 

It  presents,  secondly,  a  delicate 
striation,  when  examined  in  sur- 
face-view, the  lines  running  at  a 


Fig.  02.— Oval  bordered  pits  in  the 
wall  of  a  vessel  of  Helianthus.  A  In 
longitudinal  section.  B  As  seen  from 
the  surface;  t  the  pit;  h  the  pit-chamber 
(X  600). 


Fig.  03.— Circular  bordered  pits  on 
the  wood-cells  of  the  Pine.  .4  Seen  from 
the  surface.  B  In  section ;  s  the  closing 
membrane ;  m  the  middle  lamella.  C  An 
earlier  stnge,  in  section.  (  x  500,  diagram.) 
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lai-er  or  smaller  angle  to  the  Ion-  axis  of  the  cell,  sometimes  even 
transversely.  The  planes  of  striation  are  commonly  different  in 
the  different  layers  constituting  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  these 
seem  in  the  surface-view  to  cross  each  other  (Fig.  64).  The  cause 
of  striation  appears  to  be  this,  that  when  a  considerable  area  of 
cell- wall  has  to  be  formed,  it  is  deposited  by  the  protoplasm  not  as 
one  continuous  sheet,  but  in  the  form  of  delicate  spirally-wound 
bands  with  their  edges  in  contact.  The  lines  of  the  striation  are 
the  planes  of  contact  of  the  edges  of  these  spiral  bands.  A  well- 
marked  illustration  of  the  spiral  mode  of  deposition  of  cell- wall 

by  protoplasm  is  afforded 
by  the  spiral  vessels  already 
mentioned  (Fig.  58  s). 

3.  The  Chemical  Composi- 
tion of  the  Cell-ioall.  As  a 
rule,  the  organic  constituent 
of  the  newly  formed  cell- 
wall  is  cellulose  (CgHioO^), 
a  carbohydrate,  the  charac- 
teristic reaction  of  which, 
is  that  it  turns  blue  when 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  iodine,  or  with  a  mix- 
ture of  iodine,  iodide  of 
potassium,  and  chloride  of 
zinc  (chlor-zinc-iod). 

It  is,  however,  commonly 
the  case  that  when  a  cell- 
wall  has  undergone  thickening,  some  at  least  of  its  constituent 
layers  do  not  consist  of  cellulose.  The  chemical  changes  which 
are  presented  by  cell- walls  may  be  distinguished  as  follows : — 

a.  The  cell-wall  may  undergo  cuticularisation :  e.g.  walls  of 
epidermal  cells,  of  cork-cells,  of  spores.  The  cuticularised  or 
corky  cell-wall,  contains  a  substance  termed  cutin.  It  is  but 
slightly  permeable  to  water  ;  it  is  extensible  and  highly  elastic  ; 
it  turns  yellow  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine, 
or  with  iodised  chloride  of  zinc.  The  cuticularisation  of  the 
cell- wall  is  most  marked  in  the  external  layers ;  in  fact  the 
external  layer  consists  entirely  of  cutin,  whilst  the  internal  layers 
(of  which  they  may  be  several,  as  the  cuticularised  wall  is  often 
much  thickened)  consist  moi^e  and  more  largely  of  cellulose,  the 


Fig.  6i. — Surface  view  of  the  wall  of  a  cell, 
showing  striation,  from,  the  pith  of  Da)ilia  varia- 
bilis^  (x  340:  after  Strasburger.) 
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innermost  layer  consisting  frequently  of  pure  cellulose,  though  it 
is  sometimes  more  or  less  lignified  (cork).  I  his  can  be  shown  by- 
treating  the  caticularised  tissue  with  strong  chromic  acid  for 
some  time,  or  by  warming  it  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and 
chlorate  of  potash,  when  the  cutin  is  removed,  and  the  remaining 
tissue  gives  the  characteristic  cellulose-reactions. 

The  cell- wall  may  undergo  lignification  ;  that  is,  the  cell-wall 
becomes  impregnated  with  a  substance  termed  lignin,  which 
makes  it  hard  and  elastic,  and  though  readily  permeable  to  water 
it  cannot  absorb  or  retain  much  in  its  substaiice.  The  character- 
istic tests  for  lignin  are,  that  a  cell-wall  containing  it  (a)  tarns 
yellow  when  treated  with  aniline  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  (b)  turns  pink  when  treated  with  phloroglucin  and  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Wlien  a  lignified  cell-wall  is  macerated  in  a  mixture 
of  nitric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potash,  or  in  a  strong  solution  ol 
chromic  acid,  the  lignin  is  dissolved  out  and  the  wall  ceases  to 
to  give  the  lignin-reactions,  and  now  gives  the  cellulose-reactions. 
Lignification  takes  place  in  the  sclerenchymatous  and  tracheal 
tissues,  less  commonly  in  the  parenchymatous  tissue,  of  the 
spofophyte  of  the  Pteridophyta  (Vascular  Cryptogams)  and 
Phaaerogams  ;  it  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  lower  plants,  nor 
in  amy  gametophyte. 

y.lThe  cell-wall  may  become  more  or  less  mucilaginous  ;  in  its 
dry  Itate  it  is  then  hard  and  horny  ;  when  moistened,  it  absorbs 
a  larle  quantity  of  water,  becoming  greatly  increased  in  bulk  and 
gelatlious  in  consistence;  it  usually  turns  blue  when  treated 
with  lulphuric  acid  and  iodine,  or  with  iodised  chloride  of  zinc, 
but  inlsome  cases  it  does  not  give  this  reaction,  and  in  yet  others 
(e.g.  asli  of  Lichens,  bast  of  Lycopodium,  endosperm  of  Peony,  and 
cotyledlas  of  various  leguminous  seeds)  it  turns  blue  with  iodine 
alone.  Itucilaginous  cell- walls  are  common  in  the  coats  of  seeds 
(e.g.  Flavor  Linseed,  Quince)  ;  they  are  very  remarkable  in  the 
case  of  the  macrospores  of  Pilulavia  and  Marsilia  ;  in  tissues,  they 
are  well  seen  in  the  Malvaceas :  they  occur  in  all  sub-divisions  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom. 

In  some  cases  the  change  goes  so  far  as  to  result  in  the  con- 
version of  the  cell- wall  into  gum,  soluble  in  water,  as  in  some 
species  of  Astragalus  and  in  certain  Rosaceous  trees  (Cherry, 
Plum,  Almond,  Peach,  etc.) 

These  modifications  may  occur  either  singly  or  together  in 
the  different  layers  of  one  cell- wall,  as  in  corky,  or  suherised 
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cell-walls,  where  cuticularisation  and  lignification  occur  simul- 
taneously. 

S.  Mineral  matters  are  also  frequently  deposited  during  growth 
in  considerable  quantity  in  the  eell-wall,  particularly  salts  of  lime 
and  silica  ;  they  are  usually  intercalated  between  the  solid  organic 
particles  of  the  cell-wall,  so  that  they  cannot  be  directly  dete'cted, 
but  remain,  after  burning,  as  a  skeleton  which  retains  the  form  of 
the  cell.  Silica  is  present  in  the  stems  of  Grasses  and  of  Equi- 
setaceffi.  Calcium  oxalate  sometimes  occurs  in  a  crystalline  form 
(Fig.  65.)  Calcium  carbonate  is  also  frequently  deposited  in  cell- 
walls,  as  in  certain  Alg^,  (e.rj.  Acetabularia,  Corallina,  Jania,  etc.) ; 
also  in  hairs  of  some  of  the  higher  plants  (e.g.  many  Boraginaceae)  ;' 


Fig.  63. —Crystals  of 
calcium  oxalate  in  the 
wall  of  the  bast-cells  of 
Ccphalotaxus  Fortvnei. 
(x  600:  after  Solms.) 


Fig.  60.— a  cystnlith  from  the  leaf  of  Cellis 
Taia  (  X  200).  A  Normal  condition ;  c  cysto- 
lith ;  e  epidermul  layer;  p  palisade-tissae- 
B  The  cystolith  after  treatment  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  which  has  dissolved  the  calcium 
carbonate,  leaving  the  stratified  cellulose 
basis. 


but  most  peculiarly  in  the  cystoliths  present  in  the  epidermal  cells 
of  the  leaves  of  the  Urticacese  and  Acanthacese  :  it  may  occur 
either  as  granules  or  as  cr3\stals. 

A  cystolith  (Fig.  66  A)  consists  of  a  basis  of  cellulose  incrusted  with  calcium 
carbonate.  On  treating  a  section,  containing  a  cystolith,  with  acid,  the 
calcium  carbonate  is  dissolved  with  evolution  of  bubbles  of  CO2,  leaving  the 
cellulose  basis  (B)  wh'ch  presents  both  striation  and  stratification.  The 
cellulose  basis  is,  in  fact,  a  local  thickening  of  the  cell-wall. 

§  25.  Cell-Contents.  The  following  are  the  principle  cell- 
contents  which  are  not  protoplasmic  and  are,  in  fact,  not  living: 
they  are  moreover  not  universally  present  in  cells,  but  are  con- 
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fined  to  special  cells,  and  frequently  to  special  plants :  starch- 
grains  ;  fats  ;  proteid  grains  and  crystalloids  ;  mineral  crystals ; 
the  cell-sap,  and  the  substances  dissolved  in  it. 

a.  Starch-grains  are  small  solid  granules  of  various  shape- 
rounded,  oval,  lenticular,  etc.— consisting  of  starch  with  a  certain 
amount  of  water  and  a  small  proportion  of  incombustible  ash. 
They  are  specially  abundant  in  those  parts  of  plants  which  serve 
as  depositories  of  reserve-materials,  e.g.  rhizomes  and  roots  of 
perennial  plants  during  the  wintei',  tubers  of  the  potato,  seeds 
such  as  those  of  the  cereal  and  leguminous  plants.  They  can  be 
extracted  by  macert^tion  from  the  organs  in  which  they  occur,  and 
then  appear  as  a  white  powder  which  is  known  as  starch.  Starch 
is  a  carbohydrate ;  its  percentage  composition  is  the  same  as  that 
of  cellulose,  and  may  be  represented  as  Cq  Hjo  O5,  but  its  molecule 
is  smaller  and  less  complex.  It  is  readily  detected  by  the  cha- 
racteristic blue  colour  wliich  it  assumes  on-  treatment  with  an 
aqueous  solution  of  iodine.  When  boiled  with  water,  or  when 
treated  with  potash,  the  gi-ains  swell  enormously  and  form  a 
paste. 

The  substance  of  the  starch-grain  is  always  stratified,  being 
disposed  in  layers  round  an  organic  centre,  the  hiluin  ;  this  stra- 
tification, as  also  in  the  case  of  cell-walls,  is  the  result  of  the 
deposition  of  successive  layers  one  on  the  other.  The  hilum  is 
the  most  watery  portion  of  the  grain,  whilst  the  external  layer 
is  the  most  dense. 

It  is,  as  already  mentioned  (p.  98),  the  general  rule  that  starch- 
grains  ai-e  produced  by  means  of  plastids ;  in  parts  of  plants  ex- 
posed to  light,  by  chloroplastids  ;  in  parts  of  plants  not  exposed 
to  light,  by  leucoplastids.  In  the  former  case  the  grains  are 
usually  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  plastid  (see  Fig.  52) ;  in  the 
latter  case,  on  its  surface.  In  both  cases  the  mode  of  develop- 
ment is  the  same ;  a  small  rounded  mass,  the  Jiiluin,  which  is  the 
organic  centre  of  the  grain,  is  first  formed,  and  then  the  starchy 
matter  is  deposited  upon  this  in  successive  layers  by  the  activity 
of  the  plastid.  If  all  parts  of  the  primitive  starch-grain  are 
equally  within  reach  of  the  plastid,  and  if  then  the  deposition 
oE  new  layers  is  equally  active  all  over  the  circumference,  the 
grain  maintains  its  rounded  form,  the  hilum  is  its  geometric  as 
well  as  its  organic  centre,  and  the  layers  are  concentric.  This, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  most  commonly  occurs  when  the 
grains  are  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  plastids.    Very  commonly, 
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however,  the  plastiJ  remains  in  contact  with  but  one  end  of  the 
developing  grain  ;  hence  the  deposited  layers  are  thicker  and  more 
numerous  on  the  end  of  tlie  grain  next  the  plastid,  and  the  layers 
become  excentric  (Fig.  67  A)  ■  the  hilum  thus  necessarily  becomes 
removed  further  and  further  away  from  the  plastid. 

It  not  uncommonly  happens  that  compound  starch-grains  are  to 
be  found.    Spuriously  compoimd  grains  are  simply  giuins  which 

have  become  adherent  in  con- 
sequence of  mutual  pressure ; 
they  occur  frequently  in  the 
interior  of  the  plastids  (see 
Fig.  52).     The  truhj  com- 
powid  grains  (Fig.  67  B—E) 
are    formed   in    this  way, 
that,  one  plastid  produces 
simultaneously  two  or  more 
rudimentary    starch-grains ; 
as  these  inci-ease  in  size,  they 
eventually   come   into  con- 
tact; the  further  deposition 
of  starchy  layers  must  ne- 
cessarily be  of  such  a  kind 
that  they  surround,  not  each 
individual  grain,  but  the  ag- 
gregate of  adjacent  grains  ; 
the  young  grains  thus  become 
bound  together  by  investing 
layers,  and  a  grain  is  pi'o- 
duced  "which  hns  apparently 
a  number  of  hila. 

The  form  of  the  starch- 
grains  is  characteristic  in  the 
different  plants  in  which 
they  occur  ;  thus  those  of  the  Potato  (Fig.  67)  are  excentrically 
oval;  those  of  leguminous  plants  (Fig.  69),  concentrically  oval; 
those  of  Rye,  Wheat,  and  Barley,  lenticular  (Fig.  70). 

The  distribution  of  starch  throughout  the  different  classes  of 
plants  is  a  matter  of  considei'able  interest.  Genei'ally  speaking, 
it  is  confined  to  plants  which  possess  chloroplastids,  though  a  sub- 
stance turning  blue  with  iodine  has  been  found  to  occur,  diffused 
throughout  the  protoplasm,  in  certain  Schizomycetes  {Clostridium 


Fig.  67. — Excentric  starcb-grains  from  the 
tuber  of  a  Potato  (  x  800).  A  A  fully  developed 
simple  grain.  B—E  Compound  grains;  a  b 
young  simple  grains;  c  young  compound  grain. 
(After  Sachs.) 
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hutyrictcm,  Sarciiia  ventriculi,  Bacterium  pastorianum}.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  always  present  in  plants  which  posse.ss 
typical  chlox'oplastids ;  thus,  it  is  absent,  for  instance,  from  the 
Onion,  species  of  Vaucheria,  etc.  In  the  case  of  plants  which 
have  other  colouring-matters  besides  chlorophyll,  starch  may  be 
altog-ether  absent  (Cyanophyceae,  DiatomacejB) ;  or  it  may  be 
replaced  by  some  other  substance  (most  Phceophycece  and  Rhodo- 
phycejB).  In  these  Phoeophycece  and  Rhodophycese  there  occur 
small  colourless  granules  distributed  in  the  cytoplasm,  consisting 
of  a  somewhat  mucilaginous  substance  termed  paramylon,  which, 


Fig.  63.— Cells  from  the  endosperm 
of  Ricinus  communis  ( x  SOO).  A  Fresh, 
in  thick  glycerine ;  B  in  dilute  gl^-- 
cerine  ;  C  warmed  in  glycerine ;  D  after 
treatment  with  alcohol  and  iodine ;  the 
grains  have  been  desti-oyed  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  cytoplasm  remaining 
behind  as  a  net-work.  In  the  grains 
the  globoid  may  be  recognised,  and  in 
JB  C  the  crystalloid.  (After  Sachs.) 


Fig,  69.— Cells  of  a  very  thin  section  through 
a  cotyledon  of  the  embryo  in  a  ripe  seed  of 
Pisxim  sativum  ;  the  large  concentrically  strati- 
fied grains  St  are  starch-grains  (cut  through) ; 
the  small  granules  a  are  aleuron,  consisting  of 
proteids;  i  the  intercellular  spaces.  (After 
Sachs.) 


whilst  it  does  not  usually  give  the  characteristic  reaction  of 
starch,  is  probably  allied  to  it  chemically.  A  further  peculiarity 
of  these  plants  is  that  these  granules  seem  not  to  be  formed  inside 
the  chromatophores,  but  in  the  contiguous  cytoplasm. 

^.  Fats  occur  very  commonly  in  the  cells  of  plants  as  oily  drops 
scattered  throughout  the  cytoplasm.  They  are  more  particularly 
abundant  in  seeds,  in  many  of  which  oil  is  the  form  in  which  the 
non-nitrogenous  reserve  material  is  deposited  (e.g.  Palm,  Castor- 
Oil  plant,  Rape,  Flax,  etc.)  ;  it  is  also  present  in  some  fruits  (e.g. 
Olive). 
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y.  Proteid  Grains,  or  Alewon,  are  granules  of  various  sizes,  oval 
or  splierieal  in  form,  which  occur  in  seeds,  and  are  of  physiological 
importance  in  that  they  arc  the  source  from  which  the  embryo  is 
supplied  with  nitrogenous  food  when  the  seed  germinates.  They 
consist  of  a  mixture  of  proteid  substances  belonging  to  the  globu- 
lins and  the  albumoses.  They  present  no  indications  of  structure, 
and  are  much  larger  in  oily  than  in  starchy  seeds. 

The  proteid  grain  generally  contains  a  mass  of  mineral  matter. 
Most  commonly  this  is  a  rounded  body,  the  globoid  (Fig.  68),  con- 
sisting of  double  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia  ;  less  frequently 

there  is  a  crystal,  or  a 
cluster  of  crystals,  of 
calcium  oxalate. 

In  the  large  grains  of 
oily  seeds  it  is  frequently 
the  case  that  a  portion 
of  the  proteid  (globulin) 
of  the  grain  crystal- 
lises out,  constituting 
the  crystalloid  ;  there  are 
occasionally  two  or  more 
crystalloids  in  the  gi^ain 
(Fig.  68). 

The  grains  are  secreted 
in  vacuoles  of  the  cyto- 
plasm which,  when  the 
grains  have  been  dis- 
solved  out,  i^emains  as  a 
network  (Fig.  68  D). 


Fig.  70.— Part  of  a  section  of  a  grain  of  wheat 
Triticum  vidgare  :  p  pericarp ;  t  seed-coat  or  testa  ; 
internal  to  which  are  cells  belonging  to  the  endo- 
Bperm;  the  external  layer  contains  small  pioteid- 
grains  (ul)  but  no  Btarch,  the  more  internal  cells  con- 
tain  starch-grains  am;  n.  the  nucleus.  (After  Stras- 
burger :  x  240.) 


Proteid  crystalloids  are  also  occasionally  found,  independently  of  aleuron,  in 
the  cells  of  plants,  (e.fjr.  tuber  of  the  Potato;  epidermal  cells  of  leaf  of  Poly- 
podium  irroides  ;  some  Rhodopbyceae). 

The  crystalloids  (whether  free  or  in  proteid  grains)  differ  from  ordinary 
mineral  crystals  in  that,  when  treated  with  various  reagents,  they  absorb  liquid 
and  swell  up.  They  are  for  the  most  part  cubical,  tetrahedral,  or  rhomboidal 
in  form. 

8.  Mineral  Crystals  are  frequently  found  in  the  cells  of  plants. 
They  sometimes  consist,  but  in  comparatively  few  cases,  of  calcium 
carbonate ;  for  example,  the  crystals  in  the  protoplasm  of  Myxo- 
niycetes,  and  the  crystalline  masses  occurring  in  the  cells  of  the 
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Fig.  71.— Crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  in  the  cells  of  the 
petiole  of  a  Begonia  ( x  300).    Jc  Solitury  crystals ;  dr  cluster. 


pericarp  and  testa  of  some  plants  (e.g.  Celtis  australis,  Lithospermum 
oficinale,  Cerinthe  glabra). 

In  all  other  cases  the  crystals  consist  of  calcium  oxalate,  which 
crystallises  in  two  systems  according  to  the  proportion  of  water 
which  it  contains ; 
to  the  one  system, 
the  quadratic,  be- 
long the  octahedra 
(Fig.  71  h) ;  to  the 
other,    the  clino- 
rhombic,  belong 
the  acicular  crys- 
tals, distinguished 
as  raphides,  which 
occur    in  bundles 
in  the  cells  of  Mo- 
nocotyledons more 
especially  (Fig.  72), 
and  are  generally 
associated  with  mu- 
cilage in  the  cell. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  crystal,  or  group  of  crystals,  be- 
comes surrounded  by  a  layer  of  cellulose  attached  to  the  wall  at 
one  or  more  points  (e.g.  leaf  of  Citrus  v%dgaru,  pith  of  Kerria 
japonica) . 

e.  The  Cell-Sap  saturates  the  cell-wall,  the  protoplasm,  in  fact 
the  whole  orscan- 


ised  structure  of 
the  cell ;  it  also 
fills  the  vacuole, 
when  present,  in 
the  cytoplasm.  It 
is  a  watery  solution 
of  the  most  various 
substances.  In  all 
cases  is  holds  salts 
in  solution,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  alkaline  bases  in  combination  either  with  inor- 
ganic acids,  such  as  nitric,  phosphoric,  and  sulphuric  acid,  or  with 
organic  acids,  such  as  malic  (e.g.  apple  and  other  fruits),  citric 
(lemon,  etc.),  and  others.  It  frequently  contains  tannin,  and 
V.  s.  B.  I 


Fio.  72.— Raphides  (k)  in  a  cell  of  a  bulb-scale  of  Vrginea 
maritima  (x200). 
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nitrogenous  substances  such  as  asparagin.  It  very  commonly  is 
rich  in  sugar  ;  eithei-  grape-sugar  (CqK^^O^),  as  in  the  grape  and 
other  fruits,  and  in  fact  most  parts  of  plants  at  particular  times  ; 
or  cane-sugar  (C12H22O11)  as  in  the  Sugar-cane,  the  Maple,  and  the 
Beetroot.  In  some  plants  (e.g.  Jerusalem  Artichoke,  Dahlia,  Globe 
Artichoke)  the  cell-sap  is  rich  in  inuUv,  a  substance  having  the 
same  percentage  composition  as  starch  (represented  by  formula 
^6^10  O5)  :  when  a  portion  of  tissue,  of  one  of  these  plants,  such  as 
a  piece  of  the  tuberous  root  of  the  Dahlia,  is  kept  in  spirit,  the 

iuulin  slowly  precipitates  in 
the  form  of  sphoerocrystals 
(Fig.  73)  adhering  to  the  walls. 

The  cell-sap  also  very  fre- 
quently holds  colouring-mat- 
ters in  solution  ;  for  instance, 
the  colouring-matters  of  most 
red  and  blue  flowei's  (erythro- 
phyll  and  anthocyanin) ;  of 
many  fruits,  such  as  the 
Cherry  and  Elderberry;  of 
"copper  leaves,"  such  as  those 
of  Copper  Beech  and  Hazel, 
and  of  the  Beet-root. 

§  26.  Cel  I- Formation. 
The  formation  of  a  cell  is  ne- 
cessarily dependent  upon  a 
pre-existing  cell ;  the  direct 
development  of  a  cell  from  the 
necessary  chemical  substances 
— that  is,  spontaneous  genera- 
tion— has  not  yet  been  ob- 
served. Moreover,  it  can  only 
take  place  when  the  protoplasm  concerned  is  in  the  embryonic  con- 
dition ;  as,  for  instance,  in  growing-points,  germinating  spores,  etc. 

Cell-formation  consists  essentially  in  the  reorganisation  of  the 
protoplasmic  unit  (encrgid,  p.  90)  or  units  in  which  it  occurs ;  it 
may  take  place  about  one  centre,  or,  more  frequently,  about  two  or 
more  centres,  with  consequent  multiplication  of  cells.  Hence,  cell- 
formation  does  not  necessarily  involve  a  multiplication  of  cells, 
still  less  a  formation  of  cell-walls  ;  it  necessarily  involves  the 
formation  of  a  new  cell. 


Fig.  'SS.— Sphserocrystals  of  inulin  in  the 
tissue  of  the  tuberous  root  of  Dahlia  variabilis 
after  prolonged  action  of  alcohol.  (After 
Strasburger:  x  240.) 
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The  following  two  modes  of  cell-formation  may  be  distin- 
guished :  — 

1.  Cell- formation  without  division  of  the  cytoplasm. 

2.  Cell-formation  with  division  of  the  cytoplasm. 

1.  Cell- formation  without  division.  This  process  does  not  lead  to 
the  multiplication  of  cells,  but  merely  to  the  development  of  a  ncAv 
cell.  Two  cases  are  distinguishable  :  (a)  that  in  which  the  new 
cell  is  formed  from  a  single  cell,  that  is,  direct  cell-formation ;  (fo) 
that  in  which  the  new  cell  is  formed  by  the  fusion  of  the  cyto- 
plasm of  two  cells,  that  is,  cell-formation  by  conjugation. 

(a)  In  direct  cell-formntion  without  division,  the  cytoplasm 
simply  undergoes  reorganisation  and  enters  upon  a  new  individu- 
ality. It  is  confined  to  the  development 
of  reproductive  cells  ;  such  as  zoogonidia 
and  spores,  the  spermatozoids  of  the 
higlier  Cryptogams,  and  oospheres  in 
many  cases.  This  particular  case  of  cell- 
formation  is  sometimes  termed  rejuven- 
escence. 


A  good  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  by  the 
development  of  the  zoogonidium  of  QEdogonium. 
The  cytoplasmic  contents  of  an  ordinary  cell  of 
the  filament  become  more  abundant  ;  the  kino- 
plasm  (see  p.  95),  with  the  nucleus  and  centro- 
sphere,  travels  to  one  side  of  the  cytoplasm,  ajj- 
pearing  at  the  surface  as  a  hyaline,  colourless 
area ;  the  cytoplasm  begins  to  contract  away 
from  the  wall  (Fig.  l^A,  lower  cell),  and  secretes 
a  delicate  cell-wall  of  its  own  ;  the  cilia  are  de- 
veloped in  a  circlet  from  the  margin  of  the  kino- 
plasrnic  area.  The  cell-wall  is  ruptured  (as  at  Z), 
and  the  zoogonidium,  lying  loosely  in  its  own 
proper  cell-wall,  as  in  a  vesicle,  is  extruded  into 


Fig.  74. — Rejuvenescence  as 
exhibited  in  the  formation  of 
the  zoogonidium  of  CEdogoninm. 
A  portion  of  a  filament ;  in  the 
lower  cell  the  protoplasm  is  be- 
ginning to  contract,  in  the  upper 
the  young  zoogonidium  is  escap- 
ing (Z).  Z?  a  zoogonidium.  G 
the  beginning  of  germination, 
(x  350). 


the  water.  It  now  begins  to  move  inside  the 
vesicle  by  the  action  of  its  cilia ;  the  vesicle  becomes  disorganised,  and  the 
zoogonidium  is  set  free.  It  swims  by  means  of  its  cilia  (Fig.  74  B)  with  the 
colourless  end  in  front ;  so  that  what  was  tbe  transverse  axis  of  the  mother-cell 
has  now  become  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  zoogonidium,  an  indication  of  the 
complete  reorganisation  which  has  taken  place.  After  a  short  period  of  move- 
ment, the  zoogonidium  comes  to  rest,  attaches  itself  to  some  solid  body  by  its 
hyaline  end,  withdraws  its  ciha,  and  secretes  a  cell-wall  (Fig.  74  G). 

The  plants  in  which  there  are  highly  differentiated  spermatozoids,  each  de- 
veloped singly  in  a  mother-cell,  are  the  Characeoi  (Algic),  the  Bryophyta,  and 
the  Pteridophyta.  In  all  these  plants  the  development  of  the  spermatozoid  pro- 
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ceed3  in  essentially  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  zoogonidiutn  described 
above.  In  the  CharaceyB,  where  the  spermatozoid  still  retains  some  zoogonidial 
characte.s,  the  hyaline  pointed  anterior  portion,  bearing  a  pair  of  cilia  is  de- 
veloped from  the  kinoplasm  ;  the  thick  posterior  portion,  which  is  highly' granu- 
lar, is  developed  from  the  nutritive  hyaloplasm  of  the  cell ;  the  nucleus  lies 
centrally  at  the  junction  of  the  two  portions.  In  the  Bryopbyta  and  in  the 
Pteridophyta  the  spermatozoid  consists  simply  of  kinoplasm  with  a  nucleus  •  it 
contains  no  nutritive  cyto-hyaloplasm,  and  so  differs  essentially  from  a  zoogon- 
idium.  In  these  two  groups  of  plauts  the  mature  spermatozoid  consists  of  an 
anterior  kinoplasmic  poition  bearing  the  cilia,  and  a  posterior  portion  consisting 

of  the  elongated  and 
curved  nucleus  invested  by 
a  thin  layer  of  kinoplasm. 
In  the  Pteridophyta  the 
posterior  nuclear  portion 
of  the  spermatozoid  more 
or  less  completely  sur- 
rounds a  mass  of  nutritive 
cyto-hyaloplasm  which  re- 
mains attached  to  the 
ppermatozoid  in  the  form 
of  a  vesicle  for  a  short 
time  after  extrusion  from 
the  an  theridium,  becoming 
eventually  disorganised. 

The  non-motile  male 
cell  {spermatium)  of  the 
Ked  Algae  is  developed 
singly  in  a  mother-cell, 
and  appears  to  consist 
merely  of  a  small  mass  of 
kinoplasm  with  a  nucleus. 

Oospheres  are,  as  a  rule, 
developed  singly  in  the 
female  organ,  though 
there  are  some  exceptions 
(see  p.  82)  :  their  develop- 
ment has  not  yet  been  so 
minutely  studied  as  has 
that  of  zoogonidia  and  spermatozoids.  In  the  simplest  case,  as  in  the 
oogonium  of  ffidogonium,  the  cytoplasmic  contents  of  the  oogonium  con- 
tract away  from  the  cell-wail  and  round  themselves  into  a  spherical  form  ; 
at  one  side  a  colourless  hj'aline  area  is  diiJerentiated,  the  receptive  spot,  the 
rest  of  the  oosphere  containing  chloroplastids,  etc.  This  hyaline  receptive 
spot  corresponds  to  that  in  the  zoogonidium  of  the  same  plant,  as  also  to  the 
hyaline  anterior  portion  of  the  spermatozoids  already  described  ;  it  is  doubtless 
developed  in  the  same  way,  and  consists  of  kinoplasm.  At  this  stage  the 
oogonium  opens  by  the  rupture  of  the  cell-wall,  and  a  portion  of  the  hyahne 


FiQ.  75.— Development  of  the  coenocytic  zoogonidium  of 
Vaucheria  sessilis.  A-li  Stages  in  the  development  of 
the  zoogonidium  within  the  gonidangium  (x  95);  F  .i 
free  zoogonidium  (x  205)  ;  G  a  portion  of  F  more  highly 
magnified  (x  450)  showing  the  hyaline  superficial  layer 
bearing  the  pairs  of  cilia,  with  a  nucleus  opposite  the 
point  of  origin  of  each  pair.    (After  Strasburger.) 
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substance  (presumably  kinoplasm)  of  tbe  receptive  spot  is  ejected  into  the 
water;  the  oosphere  is  now  ready  for  fertilisation.  In  the  archegonium  of 
Bryopliyta,  Pteridopbyta,  and  most  Gymnospernas,  the  "  central  cell "  under- 
goes division  into  two  ;  a  smaller  cell,  the  ventral  canal-cell,  next  the  neck  of 
the  archegonium  ;  and  a  larger  lower  cell  which  rounds  itself  off  and  con- 
stitutes the  oosphere. 

This  process  of  cell-formation  is  closely  followed  in  some  ccenocytic  plants. 
Tbus  the  zoogonidia  of  Vaucheria  are  developedin  essentially  the  same  manner 
as  those  of  CEdogonium,  the  differences  being  tbose  which  are  necessarily  in- 
volved by  the  fact  that  the  one  is  developed  from  a  cell,  and  the  other  from  a 
coenocyte.  In  Vaucberia,  the  many  nuclei  travel,  with  the  kinoplasm,  to  the 
periphery  of  the  developing  zoogonidium  ;  the  kinoplasm,  instead  of  a  lin?ited 
area  as  in  CEdogonium,  forms  a  layer  over  the  whole  surface  in  which  lie  the 
numerous  nuclei,  and  from  which  many  pairs  of  cilia  are  developed,  a  pair 
opposite  each  nucleus  (Fig.  75). 

The  development  of  the  oosphere  in  Vaucheria  resembles  in  its  main  features 
that  described  for  ffidogonium  ;  but  here  the  mass  of  protoplasm  encloses  many 
nuclei  at  first,  though  it  appears  that  there  is  but  one  nucleus  in  the  mature 
oosphere,  which  has  awell-defined  receptive  spot.  In  Peronospora  likewise, 
where  it  is  formed  from  a  part  only  of  the  protoplasm,  tbe  single  oosphere  con- 
tains, at  first,  many  nuclei,  but  only  one  when  mature.  The  reduction  in  the 
number  of  the  nuclei  in  these  cases  appears  to  be  brought  about  by  fusion. 

In  the  foregoing  cases  of  cell-formation  witli  tlie  development 
of  a  single  new  cell,  the  cell  formed  is  a  primordial  cell  destitute 
of  a  cell-wall,  at  least,  for  a  time.  In  other  cases  the  cells  sur- 
round themselves  at  an  early  stage  with  a  proper  wall  of  their 
own  :  this  takes  place  in  connection  with  the  development  of  the 
spores  in  the  Brjophyta,  Pfceridophyta,  and  Phanerogams. 

In  illustration  of  this  mode  of  cell-formation,  a  brief  general  account  of  the 
development  of  spores  in  the  higher  plants  may  be  given.  The  mother-cells  of 
the  spores  undergo  division  in  a  manner  described  under  the  head  of  cell-divi- 
sion (p.  125),  so  as  to  give  rise  to  four  special  mother-cells,  lying  either  all  in  one 
plane  {e.g.,  some  Pteridopbyta,  Monocotyledons),  or  arranged  tetrahedrally  in  a 
pyramid  (some  Bryophyta  and  Pteridopbyta,  most  Gymuosperms,  Dicotyledons). 
In  each  of  these  special  mother-cells  a  single  spore  (resp.  pollen-grain)  is  de- 
veloped. The  ectoplasmic  layer  of  tbe  cytoplasm  becomes  converted  into  a 
membrane,  the  e.Tine  (or  exospore),  which,  though  at  first  consisting  of  cellulose, 
becomes  eventually  cuticularised,  and  acquires  a  more  or  less  elaborate  struc- 
ture. In  a  few  cases  this  is  the  only  coat  of  the  spore  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  a  second 
membrane,  the  ivtine  (or  endospore),  is  eventually  formed  internally  to  the 
exiue,  from  the  ectoplasmic  layer  of  the  cytoplasm  :  it  consists  always  of  cellu- 
lose. The  walls  of  the  special  mother-cells  become  disorganised,  and  the  spores 
are  set  free. 

The  development  of  the  proper  coats  of  the  spores,  as  also  their  subsequent 
growth  in  surface  and  in  thickness,  is  effected  solely  by  means  of  the  cytoplasm 
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Of  the  spore.  lu  some  cases,  however  (e.g.  HydropterideiB),  a  coat  termed 
penninm,  is  formed  round  the  spore,  externally  to  it.i  proper  coats,  not  from  its 
own  cytoplasm,  but  from  cytoplasm  in  the  sporangium  derived  from  the  cells 
of  the  disintegrated  tapetal  layer. 

(6)  Cell-formation  hy  Conjugation  takes  place  solely  in  connection 
with  the  sexual  process.  The  fusion  of  vegetative  cells  is  not  un- 
common, but  it  does  not  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  single  cell, 
but  of  a  syncyte  (p.  91).  In  the  sexual  process,  however,  two 
g-ametes,  whether  externally  alike,  as  in  isogamous  plants,  or 
externally  dissimilar,  as  in  heterogaraous  plants,  fuse  together, 
cytoplasm  with  cytoplasm,  centrosphere  with  centrosphere,  nucleus 
with  nucleus,  completely  losing  their  individuality,  and  constitute 
a  single  new  cell,  a  zygospore  or  an  oospore,  which  is  the  starting 
point  for  the  development  of  a  new  organism. 


Fig.  76.-Coiijugatiou  in  Spirogyra  (x400).  At  A  two  cells  of  adjacent  filaments  are 
about  to  conjugate,  and  are  putting  out  protuberances  (a)  towards  each  other  :  cl  chroraato- 
phore  ;  fc  nucleus.  At  B  the  gamete  j)  of  the  one  cell  is  passing  over  and  fating  with  that 
of  the  other  (p).  At  C  the  process  of  conjugation  is  completed,  the  zygospore  Z  being  the 
product. 

It  will  have  been  observed,  from  the  preceding  instances,  that  cell-formation 
is  frequently  preceded  by  nuclear  fusion.  This  is  so  in  cell-formation  by  conjuga- 
tion ;  and  in  many  cases  of  cell-formation  from  a  ccenocyte  {e.g.  development  of 
endosperm  in  the  embryo-sac  of  some  Angiosperms;  development  of  the  oosphere 
in  incompletely  septate  plants,  such  as  Vaucheria,  Peronospora,  Pythium). 

2.  Cell- Formation  with  Cell-Division.  Since  in  all  cases,  with 
possibly  occasional  exceptions  in  coenocytes,  this  mode  of  cell- 
foi'mation  is  preceded  by  indirect  or  mitotic  nuclear  division,  the 
consideration  of  it  may  be  preceded  by  an  account  of  this  form  of 
nuclear  division, 


Indirect  or  Mitotic  Division  of  the  Nucleus.  The  indirect  division  of  the 
nucleus  presents  a  series  of  remarkable  pbenomena  which  are  collectively"  de- 
signated by  the  term  kargokiiiesis.    Beginning  with  the  nucleus  in  the  resting- 
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state  (see  p.  95),  the  first  fact  indicating  the  imminence  of  nuclear  division  is 
that  the  two  centrospheres  separate  and  take  up  positions  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  nucleus,  thus  indicating  the  plane  in  which  the  nuclear  division  is  to  take 
place,  viz.,  at  riglit  angles  to  a  straight  line  joining  the  centrospheres:  the 
change  of  position  of  the  centrospheres  is  doubtless  effected  by  the  kinoplasm 
in  which  they  lie.  Changes  are  now  perceptible  in  the  nucleus  itself.  The 
fibrillar  network  contracts  and  becomes  more  dense,  and  breaks  up  into  distinct 
fibrils  (chromosomes)  consisting  now  of  broad  discs  of  chromatin  with  narrower 
intervening  discs  of  linin  :  the  tangle  of  the  somewhat  V-shaped  fibrils  becomes 
looser  as  they  separate  and  move  towards  the  surface  of  the  nucleus.  At  this 
stage  the  so-called  nuclear  membrane  loses  its  detiniteness,  the  kinoplasm 
entering  the  nucleus  without,  however,  displacing  the  proper  ground-substance 
of  the  nucleus.  The  kinoplasm  forms  a  number  of  threads,  extending  from  one 
centrosphere  to  the  other,  constituting  the  kinoplasmic  spindle,  of  which  the 
centrospheres  are  the  two  poles  (Fig.  77).  Along  these  threads  the  fibrils  move 
till  they  reach  the  equatorial  plane 
of  the  spindle,  where  they  con- 
stitute the  nuclear  disc,  and  are  so 
placed  that  their  free  ends  point 
to  either  one  pole  or  the  other. 
Whilst  these  changes  have  been 
going  on,  the  nucleoli  have  dis- 
appeared, being  diffused  in  the 
nuclear  ground-substance,  which 
can,  in  consequence,  be  stained  at 
this  stage.  The  fibrils  now  undergo 
longitudinal  splitting  into  two,  and 
then  the  nuclear  disc  separates 
into  two  halves,  in  such  a  way  that 
one  of  each  pair  of  fibrils  produced 
by  the  splitting  of  each  primary 
fibril  goes  to  each  half.  The  fibrils 
constituting  each  half  of  the  nu- 
clear disc  now  move  towards  the 
corresponding  pole  along  the  spindle-threads,  changing  their  postion  as  they  go, 
so  that  when  they  reach  the  pole  their  free  ends  point  towards  the  equatorial 
plane  (Fig.  78/).  On  reaching  the  pole,  each  group  of  fibrils  constitutes  a  new 
nucleus  ;  it  becomes  invested  by  a  membrane,  nucleoli  reappear,  and  the  fibrils 
resume  the  form  and  structure  of  the  resting  nucleus.  The  two  nuclei  are  now 
completely  formed,  and  are  still  connected  by  kinoplasmic  spindle- threads.  If 
no  cell-division  is  immediately  to  take  place,  no  further  change  occurs  beyond 
the  disappearance  of  the  threads. 

Two  modes  of  cell-formation  with  division  may  be  conveniently 
distinguished.  In  the  one,  often  distinguished  as  free  cell-for- 
mation, several  cells  are  formed  simultaneously  in  the  cavity  of  a 
parent  cell  (or  coenocyte)  ;  in  the  other,  designated  simply  cell- 
division,  only  two  colls  are,  as  a  rule,  formed  as  the  result  of  the 
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Fig.  77.— Germinating  pollen-grain  of  Lilium 
Martagon  with  a  dividing  nucleus :  the  kino- 
plasmic spindle  is  formed  with  a  centro.sphece 
(c)at  each  pole;  n  is  the  nuclear  disc  formed 
by  the  chromosomes.  (After  Guignard-:  x  750.) 


Fig.  78.— Frit  ill  aria  pcrsica  (x800  :  after  Strasburger).  Division  of  a  mother-cell  of  the 
pollen:  a  contraction  of  the  fibrillar  network:  c  kinoplasmic  spindle  with  equatorial 
nuclear  disc  seen  in  profile;  b  and  d  nuclear  disc  seen  from  the  pole,  in  h  the  fibrils  are 
splitting  longitudinally;  e  division  of  the  nuclear  disc  into  two;  /  separation  of  the  two 
halves  of  the  nuclear  disc;  g  two  nuclei  still  connected  by  spindle-threads,  in  which  the 
ccll-plate  is  forming ;  7i-m  division  of  the  daughter-cells  ;  h.  nnd  i,  breaking  up  of  the  net- 
work and  formation  of  kinoplasmic  spindle;  k  spindle,  in  profile  in  the  right,  from  the  pleo 
in  the  left;  I  separation  of  the  segments,  in  profile  in  the  right,  from  pole  in  the  left; 
in  nuclei  with  connecting  threads  and  cell-plates. 
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partition  of  the  parent  cell.  A  further,  though  not  absolute, 
distinction  is,  that  in  the  latter  mode  each  nuclear  division  is 
immediately  followed  by  a  corresponding  cell-division,  whereas 
in  the  former,  no  cell-division  takes  place  until  all  the  (or  very 
many)  nuclear  divisions  have  been  completed.  Finally,  when  the 
cell-formation  is  accompanied,  as  it  frequently  is,  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a  cell- wall,  the  cell- wall  formed  in  connexion  with  simple 
cell-division  is  merely  a  septum  in  the  plane  of  division,  that  is,  a 
wall  which  abuts  upon  the  side- walls  of  the  parent  cell,  whereas 
in  free  cell-formation  walls  are  formed  all  round  the  new  cells. 

(a)  Free  cell-formation  may  take  place  either  in  a  cell  or  in 
a  coenocyte.  In  the  former  case  it  is  preceded  by  successive 
indirect  nuclear  divisions — the  cell  becoming,  in  fact,  a  coenocyte 
for  the  time  being — until  the  requisite  number  of  nuclei  are 
formed  ;  in  the  latter  case  nuclear  division  may  or  may  not  be 
necessary. 

The  product  of  this  process  of  cell-foi-mation  is  either,  as  com- 
monly happens,  a  number  of  free  cells,  with  or  without  proper 
cell-walls  ;  or,  a  cellular  tissue. 

The  formation  of  isolated  cells  occurs  only  in  connexion  with 
the  development  of  reproductive  cells  and  only  in  certain  plants  : 
e.g.  the  zoogonidia  and  gametes  of  coenocytic  isogamous  Algae, 
such  as  some  Confervoidese  and  Siphonaceoe,  and  the  Hydrodictyeas; 
the  spermatdzoids  and  oospheres  of  the  coenocytic  but  heterogamous 
Sphaeroplea;  the  zoogonidia  of  the  Phseosporeae,  and  the  sperma- 
tozoids  of  the  Fucaceae,  among  cellular  Algae  ;  among  Fungi,  the 
spores  and  gonidia  of  the  Mucorinae,  the  zoogonidia  and  oospheres 
of  the  Saprolegniaceae  (Fig.  79),  the  ascospores  of  the  Ascomycetes 
(Fig.  80) ;  in  the  Phanerogams,  the  egg-apparatus  of  Angiosperms, 
and  the  embryo-sporophyte  oE  Ephedra. 

In  this  case  the  process  of  cell-formation  is  simple ;  the  proto- 
plasm, under  the  influence  o£  the  kinoplasm,  segregates  round 
the  individual  nuclei,  constituting  distinct  cells  which  may  or 
may  not  develope  proper  walls  ;  the  development  of  the  walls  (if 
present)  takes  place  in  the  manner  already  described  (p.  117). 

The  development  of  a  tissue  by  free  cell -formation  is  not  com- 
mon ;  it  occurs  in  the  development  of  the  endosperm  of  the 
Phanerogams,  in  that  of  the  female  prothallium  of  Isoetes,  and 
in  that  of  the  embryo-sporophyte  of  Ginkgo  and  of  the  Cycads 
(p.  15).  Here,  after  the  formation  by  division  of  the  requisite 
number  of  nuclei,  the  cytoplasm  becomes  marked  out  into  units 
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(energids),  one  to  each  nucleus,  and  then  cell-walls  are  formed 
along  the  lines  of  demai'cation,  constituting  the  units  into  cells ; 
when,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  cytoplasm  of  the  mother- cell 
is  simply  a  parietal  layer,  the  developing  cells  secrete  a  cell-wall 
over  their  free  surface,  as  well  as  the  intermediate  septa.  In 


Fig.  79.— Gonidanginm  of  an  Achlya. 
A  Still  closed.  B  Allowing  the  zoo- 
gonidia  to  escape,  beneath  it  a  lateral 
branch  c;  a  the  zoogonidia  just  es- 
caped; b  the  abandoned  membranes 
of  the  zoogonidia  which  have  already 
swarmed :  e  swarming  zoogonidia. 
(After  Sachs :  x  650.) 


Fig.  80.— Cell-formation  in  the  asci  of  Fezisa 
convexuU.  a /Successive  steps  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  asci  and  spores.  (After  Sachs : 
X  550.) 


rare  cases  {e.g.  endosperm  of  Corydalis  cava),  the  cell-walls  enclose 
several  energids  constituting  coenocytes,   but  eventually  each 
coenocyte  becomes  a  cell  by  the  fusion  of  the  nuclei  (see  pp.  90, 118). 
A  somewhat  similar  process  of  tissue-formation  occurs  in  the  Hydrodictyea  ; 
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but  here  the  cells  are  at  first  free  zoogonidia  without  any  cell-wall,  wbich 

subsequeutly  aggregate  together  so  as  to  form  the  body  of  the  plant,  and 
secrete  cell-walls  (see  pp.  15,  92). 

A  case  which  closely  connects  the  foregoing  with  the  typical 
form  of  cell-division  is  that  offered  by  the  development  of  the 
pollen-grains  of  Dicotyledons  and  Conifers,  and  of  the  spores  of 
Pteridophy ta  and  Bryophy ta  in  general.  Here  (Fig.  78)  the  nuclear 
divisions  are  limited  to  the  first  generation  ;  the  nacleus  of  the 
mother-cell  divides  into  two,  and  each  of  those  again  into  two, 
so  that  four  nuclei  are  produced.  The  protoplasm  around  these 
is  marked  out  into  corresponding  areas  by  lines,  along  which 
cell-walls  are  formed,  which  meet  in  the  middle,  and  abut  extern- 
ally on  the  wall  of  the  mother- cell  ;  in  this  way  four  special 
mother-cells  are  formed,  in  each  of  which  a  spore  is  developed 
(see  p.  125). 

The  marking- out  of  the  ^  ^ 

protoplasm  into  units  in 
the  process  of  free  cell- 
formation  is  effected  by  the 
kinoplasm.  As  the  nuclei 
lie  free  in  the  protoplasm, 
connecting  threads  of  kino- 
plasm are  formed  between 
them — or  rather  between 
the  centrospheres  adjacent 
to  the  nuclei  —  each  of 
which  becomes  somewhat 
thickened  in  the  middle 
line,  the  thickenings  coming  into  lateral  contact  thus  forming  a 
cell-plate  (Fig.  81  B),  which  marks  the  limits  of  the  future  cells. 
When  free  cells  are  'to  be  produced,  the  cell-plates  mark  the 
planes  of  separation ;  when  a  tissue  is  to  be  produced,  the  cell- 
plates  both  mark  the  position  in  which,  and  supply  the  material 
out  of  which,  the  septa  are  formed. 

(6)  Cell-division  may  give  rise  to  free  cells,  though  more  com- 
monly it  gives  rise  to  a  tissue ;  in  either  case,  it  consists  essenti- 
ally in  the  bipartition  of  the  cytoplasm,  once  or  repeatedly  ;  septa 
may  or  may  not  be  formed,  and  their  formation  follows  on  the 
division  of  the  cytoplasm. 

The  development  of  free  primordial  cells  by  cell-division  is 
confined  to  the  reproductive  cells  of  certain  of  the  lower  plants ; 


Fig.  Sl.—BelJehorusfcetidus  (after  Strasburger  : 
X  540).  Quadripartition  of  mother-cell  of  pollen  ; 
in  E  the  connecting  threads  and  cell-plates  are 
shown  ;  in  A  the  walla  have  been  formed.  Only 
three  are  visible,  the  fourth  not  being  in  focus ; 
the  mode  of  development  is  tetrahedral. 
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for  instance,  the  zoogonidia  and  gametes  of  some  iso-amous 
V-olvocacefe  (e.q.  Pandorina),  and  Confervoideae  {,.g  Ulothrix) 
the  spermatozoids  of  Volvox,  the  oospheres  of  Fucus.  The  pro- 
cess IS  a  simple  one,  consisting  in  the  indirect  division  of  the 
nucleus,  followed  bj  a  corresponding  division  of  the  cytoplasm 
no  septum  being  formed.  Commonly  this  process  occurs  but 
once,  two  cells  being  formed  in  the  mother-cell;  or  it  may  be 


II. 


Fig.  82. — Cell-division  m  staminal  hair  of  Tradescantin.  virginica  (x  640:  after  Strns- 
burger).  1-6  Mitotic  division  of  nucleus;  7-11  development  of  the  septum  in  the  kiiio- 
plasmic  spindle. 

repeated  twice,  giving  rise  to  four  cells  ;  or  thrice,  giving  rise 
to  eight  cells  (e.g.  oo.spheres  of  Fucus)  ;  or  many  times,  giving 
rise  to  a  large  number  of  cells  (e.g.  spermatozoids  of  Volvox). 

The  typical  case  of  cell-division  is  that  which  is  attended  by 
the  formation  of  septa,  resulting  in  the  development  of  cells 
which  remain  coherent  to  form  a  tissue.  The  process  begins  with 
indirect  division  of  the  nucleus  (Fig.  82,  1-6)  ;  when  this  is  com- 
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pleted,  a  oell-plate  is  formed  in  the  kinoplasmlc  spindle,  and  in 
and  from  this  a  septum  of  cellulose  is  formed  (Fig.  82,  7-11). 
If  the  spindle  is  not  wide  enough  to  reach  quite  across  the  cell, 
it  is  extended  laterally  by  the  formation  of  new  connecting-threads, 
until  the  septum  is  attached  to  both  lateral  walls.  Thus  the 
walls  of  the  new  cells  are,  for  the  most  part,  those  of  the  parent 
cell,  the  septum  being  the  only  new  formation.  It  is  a  universal 
law  that  the  plane  in  which  the  septum  is  formed  is  perpendicular 
to  that  of  the  wall  at  any  point  of  contact. 

Variations  of  this  mode  of  cell-formation  occur  in  isolated  cells,  and  in  cells 
forming  part  of  a  free  surface.  In  some  cases  (e.g.  branching  of  Moss-proto- 
nema)  the  mother-cell  throws  out 
a  lateral  protuberance,  and  a  wall 
is  formed  at  the  junction  of  the 
two.  lu  other  cases,  as  in  the 
development  of  the  spores  of 
many  Fungi,  and  in  the  multipli- 
cation of  Yeast-cells,  the  lateral 
protuberance  expands  into  a 
rounded  body,  the  neck  of  com- 
muuication  with  the  mother-cell 
remaining  narrow.  Eventually 
a  cell-wall  is  foimed  across  the 
narrow  neck,  and  the  cells  sepa- 
rate from  each  other.  This  mode 
of  cell-formation  is  known  as 
yemviation  or  ahstriction. 

Closely   connected  with 
the  division  into  two,  which 
characteristic   of  cell- 
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Fig.  S3.— Early  stage  of  cell-division  in  a  young 
endosperm-cell  of  Fniillaria  imperialis  (dingram- 
matic;  after  Strasburger:  x  1000).  ti  n  Two  recently 
formed  nuclei  with  connecting  threads  between 
them ;  the  threads  show  median  thickenings 
which  will  constitute  the  cell-plate  cp ;  p  cytoplasm. 


formation  in  the  vegetative 
parts  of  plants,  is  the  divi- 
sion of  the  mother-cell  into 
four,  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  development  of  the 
spores  in  the  higher  plants 
(spores  of  Bryophyta,  Pteridophyta,  and  pollen-grains  of  Phanero- 
gams;  see  pp.  117,  123)  ;  in  these  cases  the  division  of  the  mother- 
cell  may  take  place  in  either  of  the  two  following  ways  : — 

1.  Each  nuclear  division  is  followed  by  cell-division  with  the 
formation  of  a  septum  (Fig.  84  A  ;  also  Fig.  78)  ;  hence  tho 
process  of  the  development  of  the  four  special  mother-cells  is  one 
of  successive  cell- division,  the  mother-cell  being  first  of  all  divided 
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into  two,  and  then  each  of  the  two  dauj^hter-cells  is  similarly 
divided  into  two  ;  this  is  characteristic  of  the  development  of  the 
microspores  of  Isoetes,  and  of  the  pollen-grains  of  most  Monocoty- 
ledons. 

2.  The  imcleus  of  the  mother-cell  divides  into  two,  and  both 
these  again  divide  into  two  before  any  cell-division  occurs  ;  kino- 
plasmic  spindles  are  formed  between  the  four  nuclei  (see  Fig  81) 
in  which  cell-plates  and  eventually  septa  are  formed  simul- 
taneously in  the  cell-plates,  and  thus  the  four  special  mother- 
cells  are  formed,  in  each  of  which  a  spore  is  developed  (p.  117). 


Fig.  Si. — Division  into  four  of  spore-motlier-ccrs  of  Ferns.  A  Pcliizwa;  B  Pellcea 
rohmdifolia.  I.  II.  III.  successive  stages;  k  nucleus;  p  cell-plate;  s  spore;  ss' spore 
lying  behind  the  others;  m  wall  of  mother-cell;  w  septa  formed  in  connexion  with  the 
divisions  (x  300).   A  Shows  successive  division  ;  B  simultaneous  division. 

The  relative  directions  of  the  planes  of  division  necessarily  affect  the  arrange- 
ment and  form  of  the  spores.  Thus,  when  in  (I)  the  divisions  of  the  two 
daughter-cells,  or  when  in  (2)  the  divisions  of  the  two  secondary  nuclei,  take 
place  in  one  plane,  the  four  resulting  spores  lie  in  one  plane,  and  have  a  rounded 
form.  Such  spores  are  said  to  be  bilateral ;  they  occur  in  the  Cycads  and 
most  Monocotyledons  (pollen-grains),  in  Schizsea  (Fig.  84  A  III.),  and  some 
other  Ferns.  On  the  other  hand,  when  in  (1)  the  divisions  of  the  two  daughter- 
cells,  or  when  in  (2)  the  divisions  of  the  two  secondary  nuclei  take  place  in 
two  plaues  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the  four  resulting  spores  do  not  lie 
in  one  plane,  but  are  arranged  in  a  pyramid,  each  spore  having  the  form  of  a 
trilateral  pyramid  with  a  spherical  base.  Such  spores  are  said  to  be  tetrahedral, 
or  radial ;  they  occur  generally  in  Dicotyledons  (pollen-grains.  Fig.  81),  in  some 
Ferns  (Fig.  84  B)  and  in  Equisetum.  In  (2)  when  the  four  secondary  nuclei  all 
lie  in  one  plane  four  spindles  are  formed,  each  nucleus  beiug  thus  connected 
with  the  two  adjacent  nuclei ;  but  when  the  nuclei  are  arranged  pyramidally, 
six  spindles  are  formed,  each  nucleus  being  thus  connected  with  the  three 
others. 

In  some  plants  the  spores  are  developed  sometimes  in  the  one  way  and 
sometimes  in  the  other;  this  is  the  case  in  the  Liverworts  and  the  Mosses; 
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amongst  Ferns,  whereas  in  the  Hymenophyllaceae  and  Cyatheaceaa  only  tetra- 
hedral  spores  have  been  observed,  the  occurrence  of  tetrahedral  or  of  bilateral 
spores  varies  from  genus  to  genus  in  the  Polypodiaceae,  Schizajacete,  and 
Gleicheniacea? ;  in  the  Marattiaceffi  and  in  Ophioglossum  both  tetrahedral  and 
bilateral  spores  may  be  developed  in  the  same  sporangium  ;  this  last  condition 
also  obtains  in  Psiloturn  and  in  species  of  Lycopodium  ;  both  modes  of 
development  have  been  observed  in  the  pollen-grains  of  Allium  Moly  among 
Monocotyledons  and  also  in  some  Dicotyledons  (Fig.  85). 

The  division  of  the  cyt-.oplasm  of  the  spore-mother-cells  is  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  a  considerable  ingrow^th  of  the  wall  of 
the  cell,  so  that  tbe  cytoplasm  becomes  lobed  (Fig.  85)  ;  the  septa 
subsequently  formed  in  the  cell-plates  become  attached  to  these 
ingrowths.  In  some  cases  of  cell-division  the  v^'hole  septum  is 
formed  as  an  annular  in- 
grovs^th  {e.g.  Spirogyra). 
This  is  also  the  case  in  in- 
completely septate  plants 
{e.g.  Cladophora,  etc.), 
where  the  development  of 
the  septa  has  no  relation 
v?hatever  to  nuclear  divi- 
sion. 

In  incompletely  septate 
plants  the  process  of  pro- 
toplasmic division  and  the 
development  of  septa  goes 
on  quite  independently  of 
the  nucleus.  This  is  so 
to  some  extent  in  certain 
cases  of  spore-formation, 
viz.  in  the  development  of 
the  spores  of  Anthoceros 
and  of  the  macrospores  of  Isoetes,  where  the  division  begins  in 
the  cytoplasm,  the  division  of  the  nucleus  taking  place  last  of  all ; 
whereas,  as  has  been  already  shown,  the  rule  in  completely  septate 
plants  is  that  the  division  of  the  nucleus  precedes  the  division  of 
the  cytoplasm. 


Fig.  85.— (After  Sachs).  Development  of  pollen- 
grains  of  Althma  rosea.  A  the  four  nuclei  have 
been  formed ;  J)  the  cytoplasm  is  becoming  lobed 
by  the  ingrowths  formed  on  the  wall  of  the  mother- 
cell ;  E  four  special  mother-cells  formed  by  the 
development  of  septa  connected  with  the  lateral 
ingrowths.  In  A  T)  E  the  grains  are  developed  in 
one  plane  ;  B  is  a  case  of  pyramidal  arrangement. 
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THE  TISSURS. 


§  27.  The  Connexion  of  the  Cells.  As  already  explained 
(p.  121),  in  the  development  of  a  tissue,  whether  by  free  cell-for- 
mation or  by  cell-division,  septa  are  formed,  that  is,  walls  which 
are  common  to  contiguous  cells  ;  these  are  very  thin  at  first,  and 
appear  under  the  highest  magnifying  power  as  a  simple  plate. 
As  the  walls  increase  in  thickness  (see  p.  103)  and  acquire  a 
more  or  less  distinctly  stratified  structure,  as  seen  in  transverse 

section,  the  net-work  of  primary 
septa  stands  out  from  the  thickening 
layers  proper  to  each  cell  (Fig.  87). 
The  primary  septum  between  any 
two  cells  is  now  distinguished  as  the 
middle  lamella  (sometimes  also  termed 
intercelhdar  substance);  it  attains  acon- 
siderable  bulk  at  points  where  several 
septa  meet  at  an  angle  (Fig.  88).  Its 
chemical  composition  essentially  re- 
sembles that  of  the  tissue  in  which  it 
is  examined.  In  a  tissue  where  the 
thickened  cell-walls  consist  of  cellu- 
lose, the  middle  lamella  simply  con- 
sists of  a  denser,  more  resistent  form 
of  cellulose;  inlignified,  cuticularised, 
or  mucilaginous  tissue,  the  middle 
lamella  presents  the  chemical  charac- 
teristics of  the  tissue  in  the  highest 
degree,  since  it  is  more  completely 
modified  chemically  than  the  rest  of 
the  cell- wall ;  or,  in  other  words,  since 
it  contains  less  residual  cellulose  than  the  other  layers  of  the  wall, 
whether  they  be  lignified,  cuticularised,  or  mucilaginous,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

When,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  cells  of  the  tissue  have 
pitted  walls,  the  pits  of  any  one  cell  are  exactly  opposite  those  of 
the  cells  contiguous  to  it  (Fig.  87),  and  are  closed  by  the  middle 
lamella  which  is,  however,  penetrated  by  the  protoplasmic  fibrils 
connecting  the  energids  of  the  respective  cells  (see  Fig.  46,  p.  91). 


Fig.  86.— Formation  of  tifsueby 
cell-division  in  the  cortex  of  the 
growing  stem  of  Vicia  Faha  (  x  300). 
a  a  The  delicate  septa  have  just 
been  formed  ;  Jc  nucleus. 
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In  most  cases  the  closing-membrane  between  two  opposite  pits 
persists  (Fig.  87)  ;  always  whilst  the  contiguous  cells  contain  pro- 
toplasm, less  frequently  when  these 
cells  eventually  lose  their  proto- 
plasm. A  good  example  of  the 
latter  case  is  afforded  by  the  vas- 
cular cells  of  the  wood  (tracheids) 
of  Conifers.  Here  the  pits  are  bor- 
dered (see  p.  104),  and  are  closed 
by  a  membrane  (Fig.  88  C)  which 
is  somewhat  thickened  in  the  mid- 
dle, the  thickened  area  being  called 
the  torus,  and  is  either  situate  in 
the  middle  line  between  the  two 
pits  (Fig.  88  C)  or  is  forced  to  one 
side  (B). 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  com- 
monly the  case  that  the  thin  pit- 
membrane  undergoes  absorption, 
so  that  the  cavities  of  the  adjacent  cells  become  continuous,  and 
in  some  cases  the  entire  septum  may  be  absorbed ;  in  either  case 


Fig.  87.— Transverse  section  of  the 
cortical  cells  of  Trichomanes  speciosum 
(x  500).  Middle  lamella  (m) ;  ii  the 
secondary  layers  of  the  cell-wall  ad- 
joining the  middle  lameila;  I  coil- 
cavity  ;  t  bordered  pits  which  are  oppo- 
site in  adjoining  cells,  but  are  closed 
by  the  middle  lamella. 


=rfv  N>> —  


Fia.  88.— Pinus  sylvestris  ( x  540 :  after  Strnsburger).  A  surface-view  of  a  bordered  pit; 
B  bordered  pit  as  seen  in  a  longitudinal  tangential  section  of  the  wood  ;  t  the  torus  of  the 
closing-membrano  which  is  thrust  to  one  side  of  the  pit-cavity;  C  transverse  section  of  a 
tracheid  showing  bordered  pits  with  closing-membranes;  m  middle  lamella;  i  secondary 
layers  of  cell-wall ;  m*  thickened  middle  lamella  at  the  junction  of  several  septa. 

the  result  is  a  syncyie  (p.  91),  of  which  the  most  familiar  examples 
are  the  wood-vessels  of  many  plants,  where  the  transverse  septa 
of  a  longitudinal  scries  of  cells  are  more  or  less  completed  ab- 
sorbed, giving  rise  to  a  tube ;  but  the  absorption  of  the  wall  may 
V.  s.  B.  g. 
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take  place  in  any  plane,  as  in  the  development  of  the  anasto- 
mosing net- work  of  laticiferous  vessels  in  many  plants  {e.g.  Com- 
positte,  etc.;  seep.  141). 


young, 


§  28.  Intercellular  Spaces  are  lacunas  between  the  cells  of  a 
tissue.  They  are  formed  in  two  ways  :  either  schizogenously,  by 
splitting  of  the  common  wall  of  contiguous  cells  ;  or  lysigenously, 
by  the  disorganisation  of  certain  cells.  They  contain  either  air  or 
certain  peculiar  substances. 

The  intercellular  spaces  formed  schizogenously  and  containing 
air,  commonly  occur  in  parenchymatous  tissue  at  the  angles  of 
junction  of  a  number  of  cells.  The  cells  of  such  a  tissue,  when 
are  angular  and  are  in  complete  mutual  contact  at  all 

points  of  their  sur- 
'  />  ^a^e  (see  Fig.  86) : 

but  towards  the 
close  of  their  growth 
they  tend  to  assume 
a  more  rounded 
form,  with  the  result 
that  the  common 
cell-walls  split  at 
the  angles,  and  thus 
a  system  of  inter- 
cellular spaces  is 
formed  (Fig.  89). 
It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  such  inter- 
cellular spaces  as  these  are  exclusively  confined  to  the  sporophyte 
of  the  higher  plants  (Bryophyta  and  upwards).  Sometimes  these 
spaces — then  called  air-chambers — attain  a  considerable  size,  so 
that  poi'tions  of  tissue  are  widely  separated  from  each  other,  as 
in  the  petioles  of  the  Water-lily  and  in  other  aquatic  plants. 

The  large  air-cavities  in  the  stems  and  leaves  of  Juncus  and 
other  allied  plants  are  produced  lysigenously  by  the  drying-up  and 
rupture  of  considerable  masses  of  cells;  this  is  true  also  of  the 
cavities  extending  through  whole  internodes  of  many  herbaceous 
stems  {e.g.  Grasses,  Umbelliferas,  Equisetum),  as  also  of  those 
occurring  in  leaves  (e.g.  Leek). 

The  intercellular  spaces  which  contain  certain  peculiar  sub- 
stances are  treated  of  under  the  head  of  Glandular  Tissue  (p.  137). 


Fig.  89. — Intercellular  spaces  (r)  between  cells  from  the 
Bterti  of  Zea  M<ns  ( x  550) ;  gw,  the  common  wall.  (After 
Sachs.) 
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§  29.  Forms  of  Tissue.  Ancording  to  the  form  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  constituent  cells,  the  thickness  and  chemical  compo- 
sition of  their  walls,  the  nature  of  their  contents,  etc.,  it  is  possible 
to  classify  the  forms  of  tissue  in  various  ways. 

Taking,  first,  the  capacity  for  growth  and  cell-formation, 
embryonic  tissue  or  meristem  is  distinguishable  from  adult  or 
permanent  tissue.  The  former  consists  of  cells  (e.g.  in  the  growing- 
point  of  a  cellular  plant)  which  grow  and  divide  ;  whereas  the 
latter  consists  of  cells  which  have  ceased  to  grow  and  divide, 
having  attained  their  definitive  form  and  size;  and  whilst  meristem 
consists  entii'ely  of  true  cells,  permanent  tissue  may  consist  wholly 
or  in  part  of  cells  which  have  lost  their  cytoplasm. 

Taking,  next,  the  form  of  the  individual  cells  and  the  mode  of 
combination  into  a  tis;gue  which  their 
form  determines,  two  forms  of  tissue 
termed  parenchyma  and  prosenchyma  are 
distinguished.  In  parenchj'matous  tis- 
sue there  is  no  great  difference  in  the 
three  axes  of  the  somewhat  cubical  cell, 
and  the  cells  are  in  contact  by  broad 
flat  surfaces  (Figs.  86,  89).  In  prosen- 
chymatous  tis.sue,  on  the  other  hand, 
(Figs.  90,  92),  the  cells  are  much  longer 
than  they  are  broad,  having  pointed 
ends  which  overlap  and  dovetail  in 
between  those  of  other  cells  of  the 
tissue. 

By  combining  the  distinctive  characters  which  have  just  been 
mentioned,  with  others  which  relate  to  the  nature  of  the  cell- 
contents  and  to  the  constitution  of  the  cell- wall  and  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  functions  of  the  cells,  the  following  forms  of 
permanent  tissue  may  be  distinguished  : — 

1.  Thin-ivalled  parenchnviatous  tissue  consists  of  cells  having 
cell-walls  of  cellulose.  So  long  as  the  cells  are  functionally  active 
they  contain  cytoplasm ;  they  may  eventually  lose  their  cell-con- 
tents and  become  dry  and  filled  with  air  (e.g.  pith  of  Elder).  This 
form  of  tissue  is  the  main  seat  of  the  protoplasm  in  the  plant, 
and  it  is  in  the  cells  of  this  ti.ssue  that  the  chemical  processes 
connected  with  nutrition  are  more  particularly  carried  on.  It  is 
especially  well-developed  in  fleshy  and  succulent  parts  (e.g.  leaves, 
fruits,  tubers,  tuberous  roots,  etc.). 


Fig.  90.  —  Prosenehymatons 
tissue,  longitudinal  section  (dia- 
gram, magniflert),  the  pointed 
ends  of  the  elongated  cella  fit  in 
between  each  other. 
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2.  Thick-walled  parenchymatous  tissue.  Of  this  there  are  two 
principal  forms :  (1)  that  in  which  the  cell-walls  are  ligi.ified; 
(2)  that  in  which  thej  are  not  lignified  but  consist  of  cellulose.' 
The  former  occurs  as  ivood-parenchyma  in  the  secondary  wood,  and 
in  tiie  secondary  raedullaiy  rays,  of  Dicotyledons.  The  latter- 
commonly  occurs  as  collenclnjma  just  below  the  surface  of  her- 
baceous parts  such  as  raid-ribs  of  leaves,  petioles,  young  shoots, 
etc.,  and  serves  to  give  them  firmness  (Fig.  91).  Both  forms  of  this 
tissue  retain  their  cytoplasm  for  a  long  time  after  complete  differen- 
tiation. The  middle  lamella  (p. 
128)  of  thick-walled  parenchyma 
with  cellulose  walls,  consists  of  a 
peculiarly  dense  form  of  cellulose. 

3.  Cuticularised  tissue  consists  of 
cells  of  various  form,  generally 
parenchymatous,  the  walls  of 
which  have  undergone  more  or  less 
complete  cuticularisation  (see  p. 
106).  The  most  conspicuous  ex- 
amples of  this  tissue  are  the  epi- 
dermis, and  the  periderm  ;  in  the 
former,  the  cuticularisation  is  con- 
fined almost  exclusively  to  the  ex- 
ternal wall  of  the  cell  (Fig.  91'), 
and  the  cells  retain  their  cyto- 
plasm ;  in  the  latter,  the  cuticu- 
larisation extends  over  the  whole 
cell- wall,  and  the  cytoplasm  is  soon 
lost.  In  both  cases  the  cuticulari- 
sation is  most  marked  in  the  ex- 
ternal layers  of  the  cell-wall.  In 
cork-cclls  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  lignification  of  the  walls  as 
well.  The  middle  lamella  (p.  128)  of  cuticularised  tissue  consists 
entirely  of  cutin  (or  suberin).  Whilst  cuticularisation  generally 
occurs  in  the  walls  of  free  cells  (e  g.  spores),  or  of  the  superficial 
cells  (epidermis,  periderm)  of  a  multicellular  body,  it  occux's 
sometimes  in  internal  tissues  (e.g.  endodermis), 

4.  Sclerenchyniatous  tissue,  or  sclerenchyma,  consists  typically  of 
proscnchymatous  cells  which  lose  their  cytoplasm  relatively  early, 
and  then  contain  only  water  or  air,  and  are  distinguished  a,s  fibres ; 
but  in  some  cases  they  retain  their  cytoplasm,  and  ai*e  then  dis- 


FiG.  01. — Tiansverse  section  of  part 
of  leaf -stalk  of  a  Begonia  (x  550:  after 
Sachs).  E  Epidermis,  tlie  cells  of  which 
have  thickened  and  culicularised  ex- 
ternal walls ;  c  cuticle.  B  Collenchy- 
matous  tissue,  with  walls  thickened  at 
the  angles  v ;  tbe  walls  of  the  epidermal 
cells  are  similarly  thickened  where  they 
abut  on  the  collenchyma ;  cl  individual 
collenchymatous  cells ;  c7il  chloro- 
plastids ;  p  large  thin-walled  parenchy- 
matous cell. 
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tinguished  as  fibrous  cells.  The  cell- walls  are  tliiclcened,  some- 
times so  mucli  so  as  almost  to  obliterate  the  cavity  or  lamen  (Fig. 
92) ;  they  are  frequently  Hgnified  throughout,  or  only  partially,  or 
not  at  ali  (e.g.  bast-fibres  of  Flax  and  Hemp) ;  they  coinmonly  have 
simple  round  pits,  or  oblique  and  narrow  bordered  pits  (Fig.  94). 


Fig.  92.— Longitudinal  section  of  the  cortex  of 
the  Oak,  showing  s  short  sclerotic  cells ;/  fibrous 
sclerenchyma ;  p  parenchymatous  cells.  (  x  300.) 


Fig.  93. — Isolated  sclerotic 
cell  from  the  leaf  of  Exostemma 
(RubiaceJB).   (x  300.) 


Sclerenchyraatous  tissue  usually  occurs  in  masses  so  as  to  give 
firmness  and  rigidity  to  the  various  parts  in  which  it  is  present ; 
it  constitutes,  together  with  the  coUenchyma,  the  mechanically 
supporting-tissue  or  stereoni  of  the  plant. 

Isolated  sclerotic  cells  (without  cytoplasm)  of  irregular  form 
(Fig.  93)  are  of  frequent  occurrence  (e.g.,  in  the  flesh  of  Pears,  in 
coriaceous  leaves  as  those  of  Camellia,  Hakea,  Olea,  etc.)  :  when 
these  cells  project  freely  into  air-cavities  (e.g.  Nympheeacece,  Aroids, 
Limnanthemura,  Rhizophora)  they  are  sometimes  called  internal 
hairs ;  short,  straight  cells  occur  in  the  secondary  bast  and  cortex 
of  many  trees  (Fig.  92). 

In  some  cases  {e.g.  Vinca,  Nerium,  Urtica,  Hamulus,  etc.),  the  young  bast- 
fibres  have  been  found  to  become  coenocytic  in  consequence  of  the  multiplica- 
tion of  their  nuclei  by  indirect  division.  In  other  cases  the  sclerenchymatous 
fibres  become  septate  in  consequence  of  the  nuclear  divisions  being  followed  by 
the  formation  of  septa ;  such  apparently  multicellular  fibres  (not  uncommon  in 
the  secondary  wood  of  Dicotyledons)  are  termed  chambered  fibres. 

5.  Tracheal  tissue  consists  of  cells  which  early  lose  their  cyto- 
plasm; their  cell- walls  are  generally,  but  not  always,  Hgnified,  and 
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avo  either  pitted  with  simple  or  bordered  pits,  or  have  annular, 
spiral,  or  reticulate,  etc.,  thickenings  (see  p.  104)  ;  when  fully 
developed  the  tissue  contains  only  either  air  or  water. 

The  following  varieties  of  this  tissue  may  be  distinguished  : — 
a.  The  tracheids,  which  are  closed,  generally  prosenchymatous, 
cells  (Fig.  95  A  B),  occur  characteinstically  in  the  wood  of  certain 
sporophytes  {e.g.  most  Pteridophyta,  Conifera?)  and  are  then  com- 
pletely lignified  ;  but  they  also  occur  elsewhere,  as  in  the  tegu- 


V 


1^ 


/ 1 


FiG  94-Sclerenchyinatous  tissue.  A  The  end  of  a  bast-flbre.  with  strongly  th.ckene.l 
pitted  wails  (longitudinal  section  x  300).  B  Wood-fibres  from  the  root  of  the  Cucumber 
(X  300).  surface  view  and  section.  C  Fibres  from  the  stem  of  Helianthus  tuheroms  ( x  oOO). 

mentary  tissue  (velamen)  of  the  aerial  roots  of  certain  Orchids, 
where  thev  are  partially  lignified;  in  certain  cells  of  the  anther; 
and  in  the  leaves  and  cortical  tissue  of  the  stem  of  Spnagnum 
(gametophyte)  where  they  are  not  lignified  at  all  (Fig.  95). 

b  The  trachecB  are  true  vessels,  that  is,  articulated  tubes,  the 
contiguous  cell-cavities  having  been  rendered  continuous  by  the 
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complete  or  partial  absorption  of  the  intervening  walls  (Fig.  95 
C  a) ;  the  former  is  more  frequently  the  case  when  the  interven- 
ing walls  are  horizontal,  the  latter 
when  they  ai-e  oblique ;  they 
occur  in  the  wood  of  many  Phane- 


rogams. 


Tracheal  tissue  is  the  character- 
istic constituent  of  the  vascular 
tissue-system  to  be  described  sub- 
sequently ;  it  is  especially  adapted 
for  the  conduction  of  water.  It 
should  be  noted  that  in  all  forms 
of  lignified  tissues,  whether  tra- 
cheal, sclerenchymatous,  or  paren- 
chymatous, the  middle  lamella  is 
the  most  highly  lignified  part  (p. 
128) ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  a 
mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  chlorate 
of  potash,  thus  leading  to  the  iso- 
lation of  the  constituent  cells. 

When  a  tracheal  cell  with  a 
pitted  wall  abuts  upon  cells  con- 
taining living  protoplasm,  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  the  thin 
pit-membranes  begin  to  bulge,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  upon 
them  of  the  contents  of  the  living  cells,  into  the  cavity  of  the 
tracheal  cell,  and  actually 
grow  (Fig.  96).  Cell-di- 
vision may  take  place  in 
these  ingrowths,  so  that  a 
mass  of  cellular  tissue  is 
formed  in  the  cavity  of 
the  tracheal  cell.  These 
ingrowths  are  termed 
tyloses ;  they  are  constant- 
ly to  be  found  in  some 
kinds  of  wood,  {e.g.  Ro- 
binia)  and  occasionally  in 
many  others. 

6.  Sieve-Tissue.  This 


Fig.  95.— Tracheal  tissue.  A  Tracheiil 
from  the  leaf  of  Sphagnum.  JThe  holes 
in  the  external  wall.  B  Tracheid  from 
the  leaf  of  Folyvoiiv/tn  vulgare.  C  Part 
of  a  trachea  with  bordered  pits  from  the 
stem  of  Helianthus ;  it  has  been  cut 
into  at  the  upper  end  ;  a  and  b  the  arti- 
culations, where  the  absorbed  transverse 
walls  existed. 


Fig.  96  (after  Weiss)  .—Portion  of  wood-vessel  of 
Vitis  vinifera,  in  transverse  section,  with  adjacent 
cells  ah  c,  one  of  which  has  grown,  into  the  lamon 
of  the  vessel  forming  a  tylose  b. 


tissue  consists  mainly  of  long  articulated  tubes,  the  contents  of 
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the  contiguous  segments  communicating  by  means  of  the  sieve- 
plates,  which  usually  lie  on  the  transverse  walls,  either  singly 
when  the  transverse  wall  is  horizontal,  as  generally  in  herbaceous 
plants  (Figs.  97),  or  several  together,  when  the  transverse  wall  is 
oblique,  as  generally  in  woody  plants  (Fig.  98).  Each  sieve-plate 
is  a  thin  area  of  the  wall  which  is  perforated  by  a  number  of 
closely  placed  open  pits.  The  sieve-plate  is  covered  on  both  sur- 
faces, and  the  pits  are  lined,  by  a  peculiar  substance  termed  callus 
(Figs.  97  Oc;  98B  Cc;  99),  which  at  least  in  many  plants  peri- 
odically closes  the  pits  in  autumn.  Sieve-plates  may  also  occur 
on  the  lateral  walls  (Fig.  99).    The  rest  of  the  wall  of  the  sieve- 


Fig.  97.— Sieve-tissue  of  an  herbaceous  Angiosperm  {Cucurhita  Pepo).  A  Transverse 
sieve-plate  in  surf  ace- view ;  B  in  longitudinal  section  ;  C  sieve-plate  closed  by  a  plate  of 
callus  c;  c*  sieve-plate  on  lateral  vcall,  closed  by  callus;  D  contents  of  tube  left  after 
solution  of  the  wall  by  sulpluiric  acid;  s  companion-cells;  pr  lining  layer  of  protoplasm ; 
It  gelatinous  contents.    ( x  510 :  after  Strasburger.) 

tube  is  rather  thin  :  it  is  never  lignified,  but  consists  of  cellulose. 
The  long  straight  sieve-tubes  are  connected  in  their  course  by 
short  transverse  branches,  so  that  they  form  one  continuous  sys- 
tem of  tubes. 

In  their  normal  active  condition  each  segment  of  the  sieve-tube 
is  lined  by  a  layer  of  protoplasm  (Fig.  97  B  pr),  in  which  starch- 
granules  are  sometimes  to  be  found,  enclosing  some  gelatinous  sub- 
stance; there  is,  however,  no  nucleus  present;  the  reaction  of  the 
contents  is  alkaline. 
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With  the  sieve-tubes  of  Ang-iospei^ms  are  closely  associated  cells, 
termed  companion- cells  (Fig.  97  s),  which  are  filled  with  granular 
proteid  contents  and  have  well-marked  nuclei ;  each  companion- 
cell  is  of  common  origin  with  the  corresponding  segment  of  a 
sieve-tube,  both  being  derived  from  one  mothei'-cell.  Companion- 
cells  are  not  developed  in  Grymnosperms  and  Pteridophyta. 

The  sieve-tissue,  like  the  tracheal  tissue,  is  a  characteristic 
constituent  of  the  vascular  tissue-system  :  it  is  very  frequently  as-, 
sociated  with  tracheal  tissue  so  as  to  form  one  vascular  bundle,  but 
it  may  occur  in  independent  bundles  (e.g.  in  the  pith  of  the  stem 
of  some  Solanaceas,  Campanulacece,  and  Composite,  and  in  the  cor- 
tex of  the  stem  of  Cucurbitacese,  and  some  other  plants),  and 
generally  in 
roots.  I fc  serves 
for  the  conduc- 
tion of  organic 
substance, 
more  especi- 
ally of  proteid 
substance.  Tis- 
sueof  this  kind 
has  been  found 
to  be  present 
in  plants  so 
low  in  the 
scale  as  some 
of  the  larger 
Algae  (Lami- 
nariaceoe). 

7.  Glandular 
Tissue.  Under 
this  general 

terra  are  included  cells  which  produce  more  or  less  peculiar  sub- 
stances termed  seer  eta,  by  a  process  known  as  secretion.  The  cells 
may  be  isolated,  or  they  may  be  collected  into  groups  ;  the  secre- 
tum  may  be  accumulated  in  the  cavity  of  the  secreting  cell,  or  it 
may  be  thrown  out  at  the  surface  {excreted) ;  the  process  of  secre- 
tion may  or  may  not  involve  the  destruction  of  the  secreting  cell. 
The  following  are  the  chief  varieties  of  glandular  tissue  :  — 
(a)  Solid  multicellular  glands.  Good  examples  of  these  are  the 
chalk-glands  of  the  leaves  of  many  Saxifragacese  and  Crassulacese, 


Fig.  98. -Sieve-tissue  of  woody  plants.  Portions  of  sieve-tubes 
from  the  secondary  bast  of  the  Vine.  A  Entire  transverse  wall  and 
adjacent  parts  in  longitudinal  section  (x300);  pi  the  sieve-plates ; 
fc  the  thicker  portions  of  the  cell-wall ;  7i  the  protoplasmic  lining ; 
si  gelatinous  substance ;  st  starch-granules.  B  Part  of  a  transverse 
wall  seen  from  the  surface.  C  The  same  in  section  (x  700)  ;  p  pits; 
c  callus;  pi  the  four  sieve-plates. 
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and  the  nectaries  present  in  flowers  (floral  nectaries)  or  in  other 
parts  (extra-floral  nectaries)  of  various  plants.  In  both  these 
forms  oE  gland  the  secretum,  chalk  in  the  one  case  and  sugar  in 
the  other,  is  in  solution,  and  is  excreted  at  the  surface.  In  the 
chalk-gland  the  secretum  escapes  through  a  special  channel,  a 
u-ater-stoma  (Fig.  100  w ;  see  also  Fig.  121,  p.  157).  In  the  nectary 
the  secretum  is  simply  poured  out  on  the  surface  of  the  gland. 

Chalk-glands  are  remarkable  in  that  they  are  developed  from  the  same  primary 
tissue  as  the  vascular  bundles,  in  connexion  with  which  they  always  occur. 
These  glands  belong  in  fact  to  the  vascular  tissue-system  (see  p.  184). 


Fig.  99.— Sieve-tissue  of  woody  plants.  Surface-view  of  parts  of  two  sieve-tubes  of 
Finns  sylvestris,  with  sieve-plates  on  the  lateral  longitudinal  walls.  Parts  of  walls  of  these 
sieve-tubes  treated  with  iodised  chloride  of  zinc:  A  before  the  formation  of  a  callus-plate; 
B  after  the  closure  of  the  sieves  by  callus;  C  an  old  sieve-tube  which  is  no  longer  active, 
and  from  which  all  trace  of  callus  has  disappeared,  {x  540 :  after  Strasburger.) 

{h)  Hollow  multicellular  glands  are  intercellular  spaces  sur- 
rounded by  secreting  cells,  and  are,  in  some  cases,  of  schizogenous, 
in  others  of  lysigenous,  origin  (see  p.  130.)  The  secretum  may  be 
mucilage,  or  gum,  or  a  mixture  of  gum  and  resin  (gum-resin),  or 
ethereal  oil,  or  a  mixture  of  ethereal  oil  and  resin  (balsam).  The 
cavities  are  either  rounded  closed  spaces,  or  are  elongated  canals, 
extending  for  some  distance  through  the  tissue  ;  the  former  are 
usually  of  lysigenous,  the  latter  of  schizogenous,  origin. 

As  examples  of  lysigenous  hollow  glands,  may  be  mentioned  the 
cavities  filled  with  gum,  which  occur  in  the  tissue  of  Cherry-trees ; 
the  oil-glands  of  the  Orange  and  Lemon,  and  in  the  leaves  of  the 
RutaceaB,  Myrtaceoe,  and  Hypericum,  where  they  can  be  discerned 
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with  the  naked  eye  as  transparent  dots.  The  development  of  these 
oil-o-lands  begins  with  the  division  of  one  or  two  cells  of  the 
young  leaf,  a  groap  of  cells  being  formed  in  the  cytoplasm  oi 
which  oil-drops  make  their  appearance.  The  walls  between  the 
cells  (Fig.  101  B  C)  undergo  absorption,  so  that  a  cavity  is  formed 
which  is  bounded  by  the  closely-packed  adjacent  cells,  and  contains 
a  large  oil-drop  formed  by  the  fusion  of  the  oil-drops  of  the  original 
cells. 

The  most  striking  examples  of  schizogenotis  hollow  glands  are  the 
various  kinds  of  ducts,  such  as  the  resin-ducts  which  permeate  the 
tissues  of  most  Coniferoe  and  Anacardiaceas ;  thegnm-or  mucilage- 


FiG.  100  (highly  magnified  ;  after  Gardiner).— Left-hand  figure :  transverse  section  of  the 
margin  of  a  leaf  of  Saxifraga  crustata,  showing  the  chalk-gland  e,  which  is  continuous  at  its 
base  with  a  vascular  bundle ;  w  water-stoma ;  b  hairs  to  wldch  the  deposit  of  calcium 
carbonate  adheres  on  the  evaporation  of  the  exuded  drops  of  water.  Right-hand  figure: 
some  of  the  cells  of  the  gland. 


ducts  of  the  Marattiacese,  some  species  of  Lycopodium,  Cycads, 
Canna,  Opuntia,  etc.  ;  the  gum-resin -ducts  of  the  UmbelliferaB,  and 
of  some  Araliacese  and  Compositaa  (TubuliflorEe).  Here  the  cells  of 
the  group  formed  by  a  series  of  divisions  (Fig.  102  A  E),  separate 
from  each  other  so  as  to  leave  a  passage,  of  which  they  form  the 
wall,  and  into  which  they  pour  their  secreta. 

(c)  Sacs,  each  consisting  of  a  single  cell.  To  this  category 
belong  the  cells  which  contain  crystals,  as  those  in  the  tissues  of 
many  Monocotyledons  (Fig.  72),  in  the  bast  of  many  dicotyledonous 
trees,  in  leaves  (Fig.  103)  and  petioles  (Fig.  71)  :  the  cells  which 
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contain  mucilage,  as  in  the  parenchyma  of  Tiliaceee  and  Malvaceae 
in  the  bark  of  Elms  and  Firs,  in  the  pseudo-bulbs  of  Orchids,  etc.: 

A 


Fig.  101. — Lysiifenous  oil-gland  below 
the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  of  Dictam- 
nus  Fraxinella  (  x  320).  B  At  an  early 
stage  ;  C  mature  ;  c  mother-cells  of  the 
gland  before  their  absorption  ;  o  a  large 
drop  of  ethereal  oil.   (After  Sachs.) 


Fi8.  102. — Schizogenous  resin-duct  in  the 
young  stem  of  the  Ivy  {Heclera  Helix),  transverse 
section  (x800).  A  An  early, -B  a  later,  stage; 
g  the  resin-ducts;  c  the  cambium;  teh  the  soft 
bast ;  b  bast-fibres ;  rp  cortical  parenchyma. 
(After  Sachs.) 


n 

Fig.  103.— Sac  containing  a  crystal, 
from  the  leaf  of  JiJiamnits  Fraiif/iila:  e 
upper  epidermis ;  p  palisade-tissue  :  o 
Chloroplaetids ;  fc  the  crystal,    (x  200.) 

the  cells  which  contain  tannin,  as  in  many  Ferns  and  other  plants  : 
the  cells  which  contain  oil-resin  as  in  the  Laurace»  (Camphor,  Fig. 
104),  the  ZingiberacetB,  many  Conifers  (wood  of  Silver  Fir),  etc. 


Fig.  104.— Part  of  section  of  the  petiole 
of  the  Camphor-tree  (Cinnamomiini 
Camphora),  showing  a  resin-sac  h.. 
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These  cells  are  frequently  arranged  in  longitudinal  rows  :  for 
instance,  the  tannin-sacs  of  the  Hop;  the  sacs  containing  raphides 
and  mucilage  in  Tradescantia  and  many  other  Monocotyledons ; 
the  gum-resin  sacs  ("  vesicular  vessels  ")  of  the  bulb-scales  of  the 
Onion ;  the  sacs  containing  ciystals  of  calcium  oxalate  in  the 
cortex  of  many  woody 

Dicotyledons  ;  the  sacs  S^KP^^^SEfl'ii^'^^^S^Irxi^^T^^ 
containing  milky  juice 
or  latex  (commonly 
gum-i-esin)  in  the  Syca- 
more, the  Convolvu- 
lacete,  and  the  Sapo- 
taceas  (especially  in 
Isonandra  Gutta,  the 
latex  of  which  consti- 
tutes gutta-percha). 

d.  Laticiferous  vessels. 
These  structures  re- 
semble the  sacs  con- 
taining milky  juice 
(latex)  in  the  nature 
of  their  contents,  and 
differ  from  them  struc- 
turally only  in  that  the 
walls  between  adjacent 
cells  have  become  ab- 
sorbed, thus  forming 
syncytes  (p.  91). 

In  the  simplest  case, 
the  laticiferous  vessel 
merely  consists  of  a 
longitudinal  row  of 
cells  whose  transverse 
septa  have  become  ab- 
sorbed, thus  forming  a 
syncyte  of  the  nature 
of  a  vessel.  When  two 
such  vessels  are  in  con- 


FiG.  105.— Laticiferous  vessels  from  the  cortex  of 
the  root  of  Scorzonera  hispanica,  tangential  section.  A 
Slightly  magnined;  B  a  small  portion  highly  magni- 
fied.  (After  Sachs.) 


tact  laterally,  the  cell-walls  are  absorbed  at  the  point  of  junction, 
and  in  this  way  a  continuous  system  of  laticiferous  vessels  is 
formed,     This  occurs  in  the  greater    Celandine  {Chelidonium 
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majus),  and  in  the  Bananas  (Musa)  where,  liowever,  the  latex  is 
not  milky. 

More  commonly,  as  in  the  Cichoriece  (e.g.  Dandelion,  Scorzo- 
nera),  i7he  Campanulaceje,  and  in  most  PapareracetB  (but  not  in 
Sanguinaria,  Glaucium,  and  Bocconia,  where  the  latex  is  contained 
in  sacs),  the  cell-fusions  take  place  in  all  directions,  prod 
dense  network  (Fig.  105). 

Structures  apparently  of  the  nature  of  laticiferous  vessels  occur 

in  certain  Basidiomycetous  Fungi  (e.g. 
Lactarius) . 

e.  LcUiciferous  coenocytes,  commonly 
known  as  "laticiferous  cells,"  occur  in 
some  Enphorbiacege  (Euphorbieae,  Hip- 
poraaneae),  in  the  Urticaceae,  Apocy- 
nacese,  and  Asclepiadaceas.  As  already 
explained  (p.  90),  these  "  cells "  are 
really  coenocytes  ;  they  are  visible  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  development  of 
the  embryo,  and  they  grow  and  branch 
in  the  tissue  as  if  they  were  independent 
organisms  (Fig.  106).  As  they  extend 
from  one  end  of  the  plant  to  the  other, 
they  attain  a  very  considerable  length 
in  many  cases.  Their  w^alls  are  fre- 
quently thickened  (e.g.  Euphorbia),  but, 
like  those  of  the  laticiferous  vessels, 
they  are  not  lignified.  They  contain 
protoplasm  with  many  nuclei,  which 
multiply  by  mitotic  division,  and  iu  the 
older  parts  latex  is  abundantly  present. 
The  latex  of  the  Euphorbiaceoe  contains 
curious  rod-like  or  dumb-bell-shaped 
starch-grains  (Fig.  107). 

Very  much  elongated  structures,  somewhat  resembling  the  laticiferous 
coenocytes  just  described,  have  been  observed  in  certain  plants,  but  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  tliey  are  cells  or  coenocytes.  They  may  contain  tannin  (e.g.  Elder, 
Polygonacese),  or  latex  (Cnicus,  Carduus,  Arctium). 

/.  Epidermal  Glands.  Whilst  all  the  preceding  forms  of  glan- 
dular tissue  are  developed  in  the  internal  tissues  of  plants,  some- 
what similar  glandular  structures  are  developed  from  the  supei'- 
ficial  layer  (epidermis),  most  commonly  in  the  form  of  hairs  (p  64), 


Fig.  IOC— a  portion  of  a  lati- 
ciferous coenocyte  dissected  out 
of  the  leaf  of  a  Euphorbia,  (x 
120 :  after  Haberlandt.) 
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either  unicellular  or  multicellular.  When  the  multicellular  hair 
consists  of  a  single  row  of  cells,  the  secretion  is  generally  confined 


B  A 

Fig.  107.— (Highly  magnified,  after  Dippel).  A  Part  of  a  laticiferous 
hia  splendens.   In  the  latex  are  peculiar  rod-shaped  starch-grains, 
ferous  vessels  from  the  root  of  Cichorium  Intyhus. 

either  to  a  large  terminal  cell,  or  to  several  of 
the  distal  cells ;  in  any  case  the  secretion  begins 
with  the  terminal  cell,  and  extends  backwards  to 
other  cells  towards  the  base.  The  gland,  though 
epidermal  in  origin,  does  not,  however,  always 
project  from  the  surface,  but  may  be  more  or 
less  sunk  in  the  internal  tissue  (e.g.  glands  in  the 
leaf  of  the  Psoralea  hirta). 

The  secretum  (which  may  consist  of  mucilage, 
or  gum-resin,  or  ethereal  oil,  balsam,  etc.)  is 
accumulated  either  in  the  cavity  of  the  secreting 
cells  (e.g.  mucilaginous  hairs  at  the  growing- 
point  of  Liverwort-gametophytes  and  of  Fern- 
sporophytes),  or  between  the  external  cuticle  and 


coenocyte  of  Euiihor- 
B  Network  of  latici- 


PiG.  108.  —  Glan- 
dular  hair  from  the 
base  of  a  ramentum 
of  Aspidiiim  Filw: 
mas  ( X  200) :  s,  the 
secretum,  lying  be- 
tween the  outer  and 
inner  layers  of  the 
cell-wall,  c  and  m. 
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the  deeper  layers  of  the  cuticularised  cell-wall  (e.g.  mucilaginous 
hairs  [coileters]  on  the  buds  of  many  Phanerogams,  resinous  hairs 
generally;  Fig.  108). 

§  30.     General   Morphology  of  the  Tissue-Systems. 

When  a  form  of  tissue  constitutes  a  complex  which  extends  con- 
tinuously throughout  the  body  of  a  plant,  or  over  considerable 
areas,  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  tissue-system,  for  instance,  a  laticiferous 
system,  a  resin-duct  system,  a  sieve-tube  system,  etc. ;  or  a  more 
elaborate  system  may  be  produced  by  the  combination  of  two  or 
more  systems  :  for  instance,  the  sieve-tube  system  and  the  tracheal 
system  taken  together  constitute  the  vascular  tissue-system.  Fur- 
ther, by  the  study  of  the  anatomy  of  fully-developed  parts  some 
idea  can  be  obtained  of  the  relative  morphological  importance  and 
arrangement  of  the  tissue-systems.  Thus,  confining  attention  for 
the  present  to  the  sporophyte  of  the  Vascular  Plants  (i.e.  Pterido- 
phyta  and  Phanerogams),  it  is  found  that  some  of  these  tissue- 
systems,  such  as  the  laticiferous  system  and  the  resin-duct  sys- 
tem, are  present  in  certain  plants  only.  Since  they  are  absent  in 
the  majority  of  the  plants  under  consideration,  it  is  clear  that 
these  two  tissue-systems  can  only  be  of  secondary  importance. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  clear  that  the  tissue-isystems  which  are 
present  in  all  these  plants  and  in  all  parts  of  them,  must  be  of 
primary  importance.  Observation  shows  that  this  applies  to 
three  tissue-systems.  It  is  found,  first  of  all,  that  all  these  plants 
and  their  parts  (at  any  rate  when  young)  are  covered  at  the  sur- 
face by  a  definite  membrane  consisting  of  (usually)  a  single  layer 
of  cells  constituting  the  Tegumentary  Tissue-System  (Fig.  109  e). 
It  is  found  secondly  that  tracheal  tissue  and  sieve-tissue,  either 
separate  or  closely  associated,  are  distributed  in  strands,  termed 
vascular  bundles  (Fig.  109  /),  throughout  the  internal  structure, 
constituting  the  Vascular  Tissue- System ;  and  it  is  found,  finally, 
that  the  rest  of  the  structure  of  the  plant  is  made  up  of  tissue, 
largely  parenchymatous,  but  usually  to  a  certain  extent  prosen- 
chymatous,  which  constitutes  the  Fundamental  or  Ground  Tissue- 
System  (Fig.  109  g  g). 

The  other  tissue-systems  are  subordinate  to  these  throe  prin- 
cipal tissue-systems,  and  are  distributed  throughout  them;  for 
instance,  the  mechanical  tissue-system  (stereom),  including  collen- 
chyma  and  sclerenchyma,  is  developed  as  well  in  relation  with  the 
va.scular  as  with  the  fundamental  tissue-system;  and,  similarly, 
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the  glandular  tissue-system  is  developed  in  relation  with  either 
the  vascular,  the  fundamental,  or  the  tegumentary  tissue-system. 

It  is,  however,  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  essentially  morpholo- 
gical relations  of  the  tissue-systems  without  a  study  of  their 
development,  a  study  which  will  now  be  entered  upon  with  the 
consideration  of  the  apical  growing-points  oi  the  stems  and  roots 
of  the  sporophyte  of  the  Vascular  Plants. 

As  already  pointed  out  '(p.  18),  the  growing-point  consists,  in 
these  plants,  of  embryonic  tissue,  the  cells  of  which  may  be  of 
approximately  uniform  size,  constituting  a  small-celled  primary 
meristem ;  or  there  may  be  at  the  organic  apex  a  cell  conspicuously 
larger  than  the  rest,  the  apt'caZ  ceZZ.;  or  a  group  of  several  larger 
initial  cells. 

a.  Growing -points  consisting 
of  small- celled  meristem  are, 
with  rare  exceptions,  to  be 
found  in  the  roots  and  stems 
of  Phanerogams,  as  also  in 
the  root  of  Lycopodium  and 
Isoetes  among  the  Pterido- 
phyta.  Although  the  cells 
are  all  embryonic,  they  never- 
theless present  such  a  degree 
of  differentiation  as  to  make 
it  possible  to  distinguish  three 
well-defined  rudimentary  tis- 
sue-systems. 

In  the  stem,  a  growing-point 
of  this  kind  usually  presents 
the  appearance  shown  in  Fig. 
110.  It  consists,  in  the  first 
place,  of  a  well-defined  super- 
ficial layer  which,  on  being  traced  backwards,  is  seen  to  be  con- 
tinuous with  the  primary  tegumentary  tissue  (epidermis)  of  the 
older  parts;  this  layer  is,  in  fact,  the  embryonic  epidermis  or 
dermatngen  (d)  ;  it  is  quite  distinct,  morphologically,  from  the 
subjacent  cells,  and  is  characterized  by  the  fact  that  its  cells 
only  undergo  division  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the  surface  (anii- 
cHnal),  and  not  in  any  plane  parallel  to  the  surface  (periclinal). 
Consequently,  whilst  the  dermatogen  increases  in  area,  so  as  to 
keep  pace  with  the  growing  tissues  within,  it  does  not  become 
many-layered,  but  remains  a  single  layer  of  cells, 
y.  s.  n. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  growing-point  is  a  solid  mass  of  somewhat 
elongated  cells  (p  p)  constituting  the  plerome,  and  terminating 
in  one  or  more  initial  cells ;  on  tracing  this  backwards  into  the 
older  part  of  the  stem  it  is  found  to  give  rise  to  a  single  axial 
cylinder  of  tissue,  the  stele,  in  which  the  vascular  tissue  is  de- 
veloped;  such  a  stem  is  said  to  be  monostelic.  In  some  cases, 
however,  more  than  one  plerome-strand  is  present  at  the  growing- 
point,  and  the  stem  consequently  contains  more  than  one  stele 
(e.g.  Gunuera),  and  is  said  to  he  polysteUc. 

Between  the  derraatogen  externally  and  the  plerome  internally, 
is  a  layer— less  frequently  several  layers— of  cells  constituting  the 
periblem ;  the  cells  of  these  layers  undergo  divisions  both 
anticlinally  and  periclinally,  so  that  both  the  area  of  each  layer 

and  the  number  of  the 
layers  are  increased. 
On  tracing  the  periblem 
backwards  into  the  older 
parts,  it  is  found  to  be 
continuous  with  the 
extra-stelar  fundamental 
tissue  (primary  cortex). 

The  growing-point  of 
the  root  (Fig.  Ill)  of 
one  of  these  plants  es- 
sentially resembles  that 
of  the  stem  in  its  struc- 
ture ;  the  small -celled 
meristem  is  diffei'enti- 
ated,  at  least  primarily, 
into  dermatogen,  ple- 
rome, and  periblem.  But  there  is  this  distinctive  peculiarity 
about  the  dermatogen  of  the  root,  that  its  cells  undergo  division, 
not  anticlinally  only,  as  in  the  stem,  but  periclinally  also,  so  that 
the  epidermis  of  the  root  is  many-layered  (except  in  Hydrocharis 
and  Lemna,  where  it  remains  a  single  layer).  This  many-layered 
epidermis,  however,  is  gradually  exfoliated  as  the  parts  grow 
older,  and  persists  only  at  the  apex  constituting  the  root-cap 
(see  p.  6).  The  only  other  important  fact  to  be  noticed  at  present 
is  that  the  root  has  only  a  single  stele,  that  is,  it  is  always  mono- 
stelic. 

The  foregoing  description  is  applicable  to  all  growing-points  with  a  small- 


Fig.  110.— Median  longituriinal  section  of  the  grow- 
inpr-point  of  the  stem  of  Hippuris  vulgaris.  The 
growing-point  consists  of  a  small-celled  meristem, 
differentiated  in*;o  dermatogen  d,  plerome  pp,  and 
periblem  consisting  of  the  five  layers  of  cells  between 
the  plerome  and  the  dermatogen ;  I  rudiment  of  a 
leaf.   (After  de  Bary ;  x  225.) 
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celled  merisfcem.  It  is,  however,  frequently  the  case,  especially  y/hen  the  stem 
or  root  is  rather  bulky,  that  the  distinction  of  the  initial  layers  is  not  clear,  and 
that  they  seem,  in  fact,  to  have  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  a  common  origin, 
and  various  such  "  types "  of  structure  of  the  growing-point  have  been 
described ;  these  "  types  "  are,  however,  only  variations  of  the  relations  as 
described  above,  due  to  irregularities  of  growth. 


Fig.  111.— Median  longitudinal  section  through  the  growing-point  of  the  root  of  ffordeum 
vulgare  (Barley):  r  roct-cap  ;  fc  initial  cells  of  the  dermatogen  of  the  many-layered  epider- 
mis ;  d-en  cortex  ;  d  epiblema  with  mucilaginous  external  layer  of  cell-wall  c  ;  i  cortical 
tissue  with  intercellular  spaces ;  en  endcdermis  ;  the  whole  poritlera  (pr)  is  derived  from 
tb.e  single  layer  of  two  initial  cells  at  the  apex  ;  pi  plerome  ;  a  row  of  cells  which  give  rise 
to  a  large  central  wood-vessel.   (After  Strasburger :  x  180.) 


h.  Growing -points  with  a  single  apical  cell  are  to  be  found  in 
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stems  and  roots  of  most  Pteridopliy ta :  for  instance,  in  the  stems 

and  roots  of  all 
Leptosporan- 
giate  Filicinae, 
and  in  those  of 
Oph  ioglossa- 
cese  (but  not  in 
those  of  the 
Marattiacea?)  ; 
in  those  of  the 
-J^^  Equisetinae ; 
and  in  those  of 
some  species  of 
Selaginella  (S. 
Martensii  and 
Kraussiana). 
The  shape  of 
the  apical  cell 
is  generally  a 
three  -  sided 
pyramid  with 
a  spherical 
base,  the  base 
being  at  the 
surface  of  the 

member  and  the  apex  being  directed  inwards ;  less  commonly  the 
apical  cell  has  only  two  sides  or  flanks  and  is  then  somewhat  len- 
ticular in  shape 
{e.g.  that  of  the 
rhizome  of  Pteris 
aquilina,  stem  of 
Salviniaceae,  and 
frequently  in  the 
above  species  of 
Selaginella). 
"  In  growing* 

Fis.  113.— Diagrams  illustrating  the  division  of  the  apical  points  of  this 
cell  of  the  stem  of  Equisetum :  A  longitudinal  section  ;  B  sur-  ^  . 
face  view.  The  numbers  1-7  indicate  the  successive  segmental  Structure  It  IS 
walls;  tlie  fainter  lines  indicate  the  walls  of  subsequent  divi-  seen  (Fig-  112) 
sions  of  the  segments.  ^^^^^  embry- 
onic tissue-systems  are  not  continuous  as  in  the  Phanerogams, 


Fig.  112.— Growing-point  of  the  stem  of  Hquisetiim  arvense,  in 
longitudinal  section;  t  apical  cell;  s's"  successive  segments; 
p  anticlinal  segment-wall ;  m  wall  dividing  the  segment  into  an 
upper  and  a  lower  cell ;  pr  periclinal  wall  dividing  the  segment 
into  an  inner  and  an  outer  cell;  //'/"  successive  whorls  of  leaves; 
g  Initial  cell  of  a  lateral  bud.    (After  Strasburger:  x  240.) 
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but  are  interrupted  at  the  apex  by  the  large  apical  cell.  The 
apical  cell  is,  in  fact,  the  initial  cell  for  all  the  tissue-systems. 
The  apical  cell  undergoes  division,  by  walls  formed  parallel  to 
each  of  its  (two  or  three)  flanks  successively,  the  segments  thus 
formed  growing  and  dividing  to  form  the  tissues  of  the  stem  or 
root.  In  the  root  the  apical  cell  also  undergoes  divisions  parallel 
to  its  curved  base.  After  the  cutting  off  of  a  segment  the  apical 
cell  grows  to  its  previous  size,  so  that  the  repeated  segmentation 
does  not  diminish  the  bulk  of  the  apical  cell. 

The  most  important  morphological  fact  in  connection  with  the 
subsequent  division  of  the 
seo-ments  cut  off  from  the 
flanks  of  the  apical  cell  is 
that  each  such  segment 
is  divided  by  a  periclinal 
wall  into  an  external  and 
an  internal  half  ;  from  the 
external  half  are  developed 
cells  belonging  to  the  cor- 
tical ground-tissue,  the 
outermost  layer  of  which 
eventually  acquires  the 
characters  of  an  epider- 
mis, though  it  is  not  the 
morphological  equivalent 
of  the  epidermis  of  the 
stem  of  Phanerogams,  but 
is  only  the  external  layer 
of  the  cortex,  being  of 
common  origin  with  the 
other  cortical  layers ;  from 
the  internal  half  of  the 
segment  is  developed  a  portion  of  one  or  more  plerome-strands, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  internal  ground-tissue  as  well. 

The  segments  cut  off  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  apical  cell  of 
the  root  (Fig.  114  c' ;  Fig.  115  k)  represent  a  true  dermatogen,  a 
structure,  which,  as  mentioned  above,  is  wanting  in  the  stem. 
These  dermatojjen-segments  grow  and  divide  both  anticlinally  and 
periclinally  to  form  the  root-cap  (Fig.  114  c  c  ;  Fig.  115  A;") ;  but 
this  many-layered  epidermis  only  persists  at  the  growing-point, 
since  it  becomes  entirely  exfoliated  as  the  parts  grow  older. 


Fig.  114. — Diagram  of  gi'owing-pomt  or  a  Forn- 
root.  A  A  Anticlinal  walls  ;  P  P  periclinal  walls  ; 
s  apical  cell ;  b  b  segments  cub  off  from  the  flanks 
of  the  apical  cell;  c'  segment  cut  off  the  base 
of  the  apical  cell ;  c  c  cells  derived  from  previous 
segments  cut  off  from  the  base  of  the  apical  cell, 
now  forming  the  root-cap.    (After  Bower.) 
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c.  Groioing-polnts  loith  a  group  of  common  initial  cells  occur  in 
certain  Pteridophyta  {e.g.  in  the  stems  and  roots  of  Marattiacea>. 
ot  Osmuuda  sometimes;  stems  of  Lycopodium,  Isoetes,  some 
belao-uicllas).  In  these  cases,  there  is  a  group  of  frequently  four 
cells  which  are  the  common  initials  of  the  tissue-systems  The 
general  relations  of  the  tissue-systems  are  here  essentially  the 


Pb 


Fig.  115.— Median  longitudinal  section  tbrougli  the  apes  of  the  root  of  Pier's  crctica;  i 
apical  cell ;  /c  initial  segment  of  dermatogen;  fc",  outermost  layer  of  root-cap ;  p  wall  mark- 
ing limit  betvsreen  the  plerome  P  and  the  periblem  Pfa  ;  c  wall  marking  the  inner  limit  of 
the  outer  cortex.    (After  Strasburger :  x2i0.) 

same  as  in  those  forms  in  which  the  growing-point  has  a  single 
apical  cell  :  in  these  cases,  as  in  those,  there  is  no  pi-operly  differ- 
entiated dermatogen  in  the  stem,  and  consequently  there  is  no  layer 
which  is  morphologically  equivalent  to  the  epidermis  of  the  stem 
in  the  Phanerogams. 
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The  Growing-point  in  the  loioer  plants.  In  the  gametopby te  of  the  Bryophyta, 
the  growing-poiut  of  the  stem  or  of  the  thallus  has  either  a  single  apical  cell 
(all  Mosses;  Jungermanuiaceae)  or  a  group  of  apical  cells  (Marchantiaceee,  Antho- 
cerotacete)  :  the  growing-point  uf  the  sporopbyte  of  the  Liverworts  has  a  group 
of  four  initial  cells,  whilst  that  of  the  Mosses  has  a  single  two-sided  apical  cell. 
In  none  of  these  plants  is  there  a  true  dermalogen  ;  consequently,  like  the  stem 
of  the  Pteridophyta,  they  are  destitute  of  a  true  epidermis.  In  both  the  stem  of 
the  gametopbyte  and  the  thalloid  shoot  of  tbe  sporopbyte  of  certain  Mosses, 
what  may  be  regarded  as  a  single  central  stele  is  differentiated. 

In  the  higher  AlgsB,  the  shoot  (or  thallus)  also  grows  by  means  of  a  single 
apical  cell:  in  the  more  filamentous  forms  {e.g.  some  Floridea?,  Characeas)  the 
apical  cell  is  hemispherical  in  form,  and  segments  are  cut  off  by  transverse  walls 
in  one  plane  only ;  in  other  more  bulky  forms  of  Plorideae  there  is  a  group  of 
initial  cells ;  in  nearly  all  these  forms  a  more  or  less  distinct  differentiation  of 
a  central  medullary  tissue  and  of  a  cortical  tissue  takes  place  :  in  the  Fucacese 
there  is  a  siugle  apical  cell  in  tbe  growing-point,  wicu  either  three  or  four  flanks 
along  which  segments  are  cut  off ;  when  the  apical  cell  is  four- sided,  segments 
are  also  cut  off  internally  along  the  truncate  base  of  the  cell ;  the  tissues  soon 
show  differentiation  into  a  cortical  and  a  medullary  region. 

In  unseptate  or  imperfectly  septate  plants,  having  apical  growth  {e.g.  Siphon- 
aceous  Algse,  Cladophora,  etc.),  the  growing-point  (like  the  rest  of  the  body)  is 
not  cellular,  but  consists  merely  of  embryonic  protoplasm. 

d.  The  Morphology  of  the  Stele.  The  plerome,  constituting  the 
young  stele,  always  gives  rise  to  vascular  tissue  and  usually  to  a 
certain  amount  of  fundamental  tissue  which  is  distinguished  as 
intra-stelar  fundamental  tissue,  or  more  briefly  as  conjunctive  tissue. 

The  first  indication  of  the  development  of  vascular  tissue  in 
the  stele  is  afforded  by  the  differentiation  of  a  varying  amount  of 
procamhium  ov  primary  desmogen,  consisting  of  somewhat  elongated 
narrow  cells  formed  by  repeated  longitudinal  division,  which  is 
the  embryonic  tissue  from  which  the  vascular  tissue  is  eventually 
formed.  The  procambium  frequently  constitutes  one  solid  central 
strand,  surrounded  by  more  or  less  conjunctive  tissue  constituting 
the  pericycle ;  this  is  sometimes  the  case  in  slender  roots  (see 
Fig.  131),  in  slender  monostelic  stems  (e.g.  many  aquatic  Phanero- 
gams, such  as  Callitriche,  Myriophyllum,  Elodea,  ISTaias  ;  rhizomes 
of  Adoxa,  Corallorhiza,  Epipogum ;  among  Pteridophyta,  Isoete.'s, 
Sal  vinia,  Azolla,  Psilotum,  Liycopodium,  Hymenophyllum,  Lygod- 
ium,  Gleichenia,  Schiztea),  and  generally  in  the  steles  of  poly- 
stelic  stems.  More  commonly,  however,  the  procambium  of  stout 
roots  and  monostelic  stems  is  developed  as  a  number  of  strands 
variou.sly  arranged  in  the  stele,  generally  in  a  circle  or  in  several 
circles  ;  the  strands  thus  forming  an  incomplete  hollow  cylinder 
enclosing  a  central  mass  of  conjunctive  tissue,  the  medulla  or  pith, 
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whilst  the  conjunctive  tissue  between  the  strands  constitutes  the 
medullary  rays. 

In  all  cases  the  stele  (whether  one  or  more)  is  at  an  early  sta^e 
marked  off  from  the  extra-stelar  gi-ound-tissue,  the  layer  of  the 
ground-tissue  which  abuts  on  the  stele  being  specially  diil'erentiated 
as  a  sheath,  the  endodermis  (see  Fig.  116  End.),  which  forms  a 
continuous  covering  to  the  stele  or  any  isolated  portion  of  it. 

All  primary  stems  are  typically  raonostelic  to  begin  with,  but 
as  they  increase  in  bulk  this  type  of  structure  is  departed  from 
in  various  ways ;  typical  monostely  is,  however,  the  rule  in  the 
stem  of  Phanerogams,  and  is  frequent  in  that  of  Pteridophyta  (in 
Hymenophyllum,  Trichomanes,  Lygodium,  Gleichenia,  Osmunda, 
Todea,  lower  part  of  the  stem  of  the  Ophioglossacese,  Salvinia, 
Azolla,  Lycopodium,  Isoetes,  some  species  of  Selaginella). 

The  variations  from  the  primitive  monostelic  structure  are 
polystely  (p.  146)  and  sGhizostely.  In  polystely,  the  whole  of  the 
single  stele  passes  over,  as  the  stem  grows  and  enlarges,  into  a 
varying  number  of  steles  which  can  be  traced  to  the  growing- 
point  as  distinct  plerome-strands.  Polystely  is  rare  in  stems 
which  have  a  growing-point  without  an  apical  cell,  whilst  it  is 
common  in  stems  where  the  growing-point  has  an  apical  cell : 
hence  it  is  rare  in  Phanerogams  (occurs  in  Auricula  and  Gunnera), 
and  is  common  in  Pteridophyta  (especially  Leptosporangiate 
Ferns,  and  some  Selaginellas). 

An  important  modification  of  the  polysteli'c  structure  is  that 
which  is  termed  gamostelic ;  in  this  case  the  several  steles  are  not 
distinct  for  any  considerable  distance  in  their  longitudinal  course; 
but  some  or  all  of  them  fuse  with  each  other  at  more  or  less 
frequent  intervals  for  longer  or  shorter  distances  ;  this  is  common 
in  Ferns,  Marsilea,  etc. 

In  schizostely,  the  single  primitive  stele  breaks  up  into  as  many 
distinct  strands  as  it  possesses  vascular  bundles ;  and  since  each 
such  strand  may  consist  of  but  little  more  than  the  vascular 
bundle  with  a  pericycle,.  the  chief  part  of  the  conjunctive  tissue 
of  the  primitive  monostele  is  excluded  from  the  schizosteles, 
and  becomes,  in  fact,  extra-stelar  ground-tissue  (see  Fig.  116  JB), 
each  schizostele  being  invested  by  its  own  segment  of  the  en- 
dodermis. This  obtains,  among  Phanerogams,  in  the  JSTymphaeacege, 
Hydrocleis,  Limnocharis,  some  species  of  E-anunculus  (B. 
aquatilis  and  Lingua)  ;  among  Pteridophyta,  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  stem  of  the  O'phioglossaceo3,  and  in  Equisetum.    The  schizo- 
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steles  may  remain  distinct  in  the  internodes,  or  they  may  fuse 
more  or  less  (Fig.  116  G). 

The  general  morphology  of  the  tissues  of  the  leaf  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  of  the  stem  which  bears  it.  When  the  stem  is 
polystelic,  one  or  more  complete  steles  enter  the  petiole  of  the  leaf 
which  is,  consequently,  either  monostelic  or  polystelic.  When 
the  stem,  is  monostelic,  each  leaf  receives  a  portion,  termed  a 
ineristele,  of  the  stele  of  the  stem ;  this  meristele  may  be  either 
entire,  or  be  split  up  into  a  number  of  scbizosteles,  each  of  whicb 
may  consist  of  but  little  more  than  a  vascular  bundle. 


—  End. 


y'Eitd. 


Fig.  116, — Portions  of  transverse  sections  of  steins  of  species  of  Equisetum,  illustrating 
schizostely  (after  Pfltzer:  x  36).  B  Typical  scliizostelic  rhizome  of  E.  litorale;  G 
schizostelic  gatnodesmic  rhizome  of  E.  sxlvaiicum  ;  A  aerial  stem  of  E.  palustre,  in  which  the 
stracture  is  che  same  as  in  C,  but  the  markings  of  the  internal  endodermal  layer  are  not 
developed,  so  that  the  stem  appears  to  be  monostelic ;  a  central  cavity ;  b  vallecular 
cavities  in  the  cortex;  c  carinal  cavities  in  the  schizosteles;  End.  endodermis. 

The  primary  tissues — that  is,  the  tissues  whicli  are  developed 
from  the  primary  meristem  of  a  growing-point  or  of  an  embryo — 
will  now  be  considered  in  detail.  The  following  account,  unless  it 
is  expressly  stated  otherwise,  refers  exclusively  to  the  sporophyte 
of  the  Vascular  Plants. 

§  31.  The  Primary  Tegumentary  Tissue.  The  primary 
,  tegumentary  tissue  may  be  generally  described  as  the  external 
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layer  of  cells  covering  the  body  of  the  plant,  and  is  commonly 
termed  the  epidermis',  but  neither  the  morphological  nature  of 
this  tissue,  nor  its  structure,  is  uniform  throughout  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom. 

Morphology.  A  true  epidermis  only  exists  in  those  plants,  and  in 
those  parts  of  them,  where  there  is  a  detinite  dermatogen  ;  a  true 
epidermis  can,  therefore,  only  be  present  in  the  Phanerogams  and  in 
the  roots  of  the  Pteridophyta,  in  view  of  the  structure  of  the  grow- 
ing-points as  described  in  the  previous  paragraph,  and  the  word 
epidermis  is,  strictly  speaking,  only  applicable  to  such  a  tegumen- 
tary  tissue.  It  is,  however,  convenient  to  apply  this  term  gene- 
rally to  the  primary  tegumentary  tissue  of  the  shoot,  and  to  apply 
the  term  epiblema  to  the  primary  tegumentary  tissue  of  the  root, 
apart  from  the  root-cap. 

As  regards  the  shoot,  whilst  there  is  a  true  epidermis  in 
Phanerogams,  that  of  the  Pteridophy^;a  (as  also  of  the  lower  plants) 
is  merely  the  external  layer  of  the  cortex 

In  the  root  there  is  considerable  variety  in  the  morphological 
nature  of  the  epiblema.  Thus,  in  Hydrocharis  and  Lemna,  the 
dermatogen  is  and  remains  a  single  layer  of  cells  which  persists 
in  the  adult  portion  of  the  root  as  the  epiblema  which  is,  therefore, 
a  true  epidermis  morphologically  equivalent  to  that  of  the  stem. 
In  most  cases,  however,  the  dermatogen  becomes  many-layered ; 
this  persists  at  the  apex  as  a  root-cap,  but  gradually  exfoliates  on 
the  older  parts  behind  the  apex,  either  partially,  so  that  a  single 
layer  of  it,  the  innei*most,  persists  as  the  epiblema  of  the  root  (as 
in  most  Dicotyledons,  Gymnosperms,  Lycopodium,  Isoetes) ;  or 
entirely  (as  in  Monocotyledons,  and  in  Nymphsoaceae  among  Dicoty- 
ledons), so  that  the  epiblema  is  merely  the  external  layer  of  the 
cortex.  The  root  of  Pistia  and  Pontederia  has  no  dermatogen,  and 
consequently  no  epidermis  at  all,  the  epiblema  being  the  external 
layer  of  the  cortex  :  the  root  of  these  plants  is,  in  this  respect, 
quite  similar  to  the  shoot  of  the  Pteridophyta,  etc.,  mentioned 
above. 

Structure.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  primary  tegumen- 
tary tissue  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  cells ;  but  to  this  rule  there 
are  several  important  exceptions.  Thus,  the  epidermis  of  the 
foliage-leaves  of  certain  plants  {e.g.  Ficus,  Peperomia,  Begonia) 
consists  of  two  or  more  layers  of  cells.  Similarly,  the  root-cap  to 
be  found  in  nearly  all  roots  is  a  many-layered  epidermis.  Again, 
the  aerial  root  of  certain  epiphytic  plants  (Orchids,  Aroids)  has 
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a  many-layered  epiblema,  known  as  the  velamen,  consisting  of 
empty  tracheidal  cells  with  reticulated  and  perforated  walls 
(see  p.  134). 

The  cells  of  the  epidermis  of 
the  shoot  of  land-plants,  are  cha- 
racterised by  the  thickening  and 
cuticularisation  of  their  cell- walls 
(see  p.  132).  The  external  wall  is 
usually  much  more  thickened  than 
the  other  walls ;  its  outermost 
layer,  termed  the  cuticle,  is  always 
cuticularised,  and  is  clearly  defined 
from  the  inner  layers,  which  may 
be  also  more  or  less  cuticularised. 
The  cuticle  may  be  stripped  off  as 
a  membrane,  over  a  considerable 
area ;  it  frequently  forms  surface- 
projections.  Particles  of  wax  are 
included  in  the  cuticle  of  many 
plants,  and  serve  to  prevent  the 
surface  from  being  wetted  by 
water.  This  wax  often  appears 
on  the  sui'face  in  the  form  of  small 
granules,  rods,  or  flakes,  and  this 
forms  the  bloom  which  is  easily  wiped  off :  it  sometimes  attains  a 
considerable  bulk,  as  in  the  fruits  of  Myrica  cerifera  and  the  trunks 
of  some  Palms  (Geratoxylon 
andicola,  and  Klopstockia  ceri- 
fera). The  epidermal  cells 
are  sometimes  sclerotic,  as 
in  prickles,  thorns,  and  leaf- 
spines.  Chloroplastids  are 
not  usually  present  in  the  epi- 
dermal cells  of  land-plants  ; 
they  are  to  be  found,  how- 
ever, in  the  cells  of  most 
Perns,  of  Selaginella,  and 
of  some  Phanerogams,  more 
especially  aquatics. 

The  form  of  the  epidermal  cells,  as  seen  in  surface  view,  presents 
considerable  variety.    Generally  speaking,  the  cells  of  an  elon- 


Pia.  117. — Part  of  a  transverse  section 
of  the  air-root  of  an  Orchid :  v  many- 
layered  epihlema,  or  velamen ;  c  cortex. 
(Magnified;  after  Unger.) 


Fig.  118.— Epidermis  (e)  with  a  stoma  (S)  from 
a  cross-section  of  a  leaf  of  Hyacinthua  orientalis 
( X  800)  :  p  parenchyma  of  the  fundamental 
tissue ;  i  an  air-cavity. 
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gated  member  are  themselves  elongated  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  member;  whereas,  in  broad,  flattened  members,  there  is  less 
difference  between  the  diameters  of  the  cells  ;  in  either  case  the 
side-walls  of  the  cells  very  frequently  have  an  undulating  outline, 
so  that  adjoining  cells  fit  closely  together  forming  a  continuous 
membrane,  the  continuity  of  which  is,  however,  interrupted  in 
certain  cases  by  well-defined  apertures,  termed  stomata,  which 
permit  communication  between  the  intercellular  spaces  of  the 
internal  tissues  and  the  external  air. 

The  Stomata  are  confined  exclusively  to  the  sporophyte-genera- 
tion,  and  make  their  first  appearance  in  the  Moss-sporogonium. 
Each  stoma  is  an  aperture  bounded  by  two  (sometimes  only  one,  as 

in  the  Mosses)  specialised  epi- 
dermal cells,  termed  guard-cells, 
which  always  contain  chloro- 
plastids  (Fig.  119).  The  aperture 
of  the  stoma  leads  into  the  air- 
cavity  (Figs.  118,  120),  a  large 
intercellular  space  between  the 
epidermis  and  the  subjacent 
tissue,  which  communicates  with 
other  more  internal  intercellular 
spaces.  The  stoma  originates 
thus  :  a  young  epidermal  cell  is 
divided  by  a  septum  into  two 
halves,  each  of  which  becomes 
a  guard-cell ;  the  septum  then 
gradually  splits  into  two  and 
thus  the  aperture  between  the 
guard-cells  is  formed;  when  the  septum  does  not  quite  reach 
across  the  mother-cell,  the  aperture  is  surrounded  by  a  single 
annular  guard-cell,  as  in  the  Mosses.  The  size  of  the  aperture 
may  be  increased  or  diminished  by  changes  in  the  bulk  of  the 
guai-d-cells  ;  the  mechanism  and  conditions  of  this  process  are 
considered  in  Part  IV",  (p.  698). 

Stomata  are  found  on  almost  all  sub-aerial  parts  of  the  sporo- 
phyte  of  land-plants  from  the  Mosses  upward;  they  are  especially 
abundant  on  leaves  (as  many  as  600  to  the  square  millimetre), 
and,  in  dorsiventral  leaves,  more  particularly  on  the  lower  (dorsal) 
surface,  but  in  floating  dorsiventral  leaves  (e.g.  Nymphaea)  they 
are  confined  to  the  upper  surface  ;  in  radial  and  isobilateral  leaves 


Ftg.  119. — Stoma  of  a  leaf  of  C )mmchina 
cQslcstis, surface  view  (x  300) :  sp  opening; 
sz  the  two  guard-cells  surrounded  by 
several  subsidiary  epidermal  cells. 
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the  distribution  of  the 
stomata  is  uniform  on  all 
sides ;  thej  are  wanting 
in  submerged  leaves,  and 
are  always  absent  from 
roots. 

A  peculiar  form  of  stoma  is 
found  ia  some  plants,  known  as 
a  water-stoma  (Fig.  121).  It  con- 
sists of  two  large,  almost  sphe- 
rical, guard-cells  which  canuot 
alter  their  form  so  as  to  close  the 
aperture.  Water- stomata  occur 
on  the  leaves  of  some  of  those 
plants  {e.g.  Alchemilla,  Cras- 
sula,  ricus,  Saxifraga,  Colo- 
casia,  Papaver,  Tropaeolum) 
which  excrete  water  in  the  form 
of  drops  ;  they  are  situated  over 
the  termination  of  the  vascular 
bundles  on  the  margins  or  at 
the  apex  of  the  leaf ;  when 
chalk-glands  are  present  (p. 
137),  water-stomata  are  de- 
veloped in  connexion  with  them 
(see  Fig.  100), 

In  some  plants  {e.g.  Grasses) 
which  excrete  drops  of  water, 
the  water  escapes  through  fis- 
sures in  the  epidermis  of  the 
leaf. 

The  epidermis  of  the 
submerged  shoots  of 
water-plants  differs  from 
that  of  land- plants  in  that 
it  is  not  cuticularised,  in 
the  absence  of  stomata, 
and  in  that  its  cells  fre- 
quently contain  chloro- 
plastids. 

The  epiblema  of  the 
subteri^anean  root  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  pili. 


Fro.  120.— Epidermis  with  Btomnta,  from  the 
lower  surface  of  tlie  leaf  of  Ilellehorus  fceUdus :  A 
in  sectioa  ;  B  surface  view  (x  300);  e  epidermnl 
cells;  c  cuticle;  I  thickenings  of  the  external 
wall;  /  foils  of  the  lateral  walls;  s  stoma;  ss 
guard-cells;  sp  aperture;  a  air-cavity;  cl  meso- 
phyJI. 


Fig.  121.— Water-stoma  from  the  margin  of  the 
leaf  of  Troptcolum  maj us,  with  surrounding  epider- 
mal  cells.  (After  Strasburger :  x  240.) 
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ferous  layer  because  it  is  the  layer  from  which  the  roofc-hairs 
(see  p.  65),  when  present,  are  developed.  Its  cell-walls  are  not 
c^ticularised,  but  are  frequently  (especially  in  the  root-hairs) 
more  or  less  mucilaginous.  It  is  generally  of  but  short  duration, 
and  to  be  found  only  on  the  younger  parts  of  roots  which  are  the 
regions  of  active  absorption. 

In  aerial  roots  (Orchids,  etc.)  where  the  epiblema  persists  as  a 
velamen  (see  Fig.  117,  p.  155)  of  one  or  several  layers  of  cells, 
the  walls  are  thickened,  cuticularised  (especially  the  superficial 
layer),  and  somewhat  lignified. 


Fig.  122.— Hairs  on  a  young  ovary  of 
Cucurbita  (x  100):  h  glandular  hair ;  ctf 
early  stages  of  development. 


Fis.  123.— Root 
hairs  (h)  on  the 
primary  root(u)) 
of  a  needling  of 
the  Buckwheat  : 
Tic  hypocolyl;  cc 
cotyledons. 


The  many-layered  root-cap  (see  p.  146),  in  its  younger,  more 
internal  part,  consists  of  parenchymatous  cells,  with  cell-walls  of 
cellulose,  forming  a  compact  tissue  without  intercellular  spaces. 
As  the  cells  grow  older,  and  come  to  be  situated  more  externally, 
they  lose  their  protoplasmic  contents.  The  disintegration  of  the 
root-cap  is  due,  in  some  cases,  to  the  mucilaginous  degeneration  of 
the  middle  lamella  of  the  cell- walls  ;  whilst  in  other  cases,  where 
the  cell-walls  become  cuticularised,  the  superficial  layers  of  the 
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cap  are  successively  split  olf  and  exfoliated  by  the  pressure  of  the 
internal  growing  tissues. 

Hairs  (see  p.  64),  are  frequently  developed  on  the  primary 
tegumentary  tissue,  and  are  generally  formed  each  as  an  outgrowth 
of  a  single  supei-ficial  cell  (Fig.  ]22;  see  also  Fig.  40,  p.  65;  and 
Fig.  108,  p.  143). 

The  hairs  of  the  subaerial  parts  of  plants  are,  like  the  epider- 
mal cells,  cuticularised.  In  many  cases  the  protoplasmic  contents 
disappear  at  an  early  stage  (as  in  Cotton,  the  hairs  on  the  outer 
coat,  or  testa,  o£  the  seed  of  Gossypium)  and  are  replaced  by  air. 
Sometimes  the  cell-wall  contains  deposits  of  lime  or  of  silica.  The 
hairs  are  frequently  glandular  (see  p.  142). 

The  root-hairs  (Fig.  123  ;  also  see  p.  65)  are  developed  each 
from  a  single  cell  of  the  epiblema  or  piliferous  layer ;  they  are  not 
developed  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  growing-point 
but  at  some  little  distance  behind  it.  Moreover,  as  they  grow 
older,  the  i*oot-hairs  die  off;  hence  they  are  only  to  be  found  on  a 
very  limited  region  of  a  primary  or  a  secondary  root. 

§  32.  The  Fundamental  Tissue-system,  or  Ground-tissue, 
is  constituted  by  the  tissue  which  belongs  neither  to  the  epidermis, 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  the  vascular  tissue  on  the  other.  Two 
regions  of  this  tissue-system  are  distinguishable,  according  to  their 
relation  to  the  stele,  as  extra-stelar  and  intra-stelar ;  the  former 
being  developed  from  the  periblem,  the  latter  from  the  plerome, 
of  the  growing-point. 

The  Extra-stelar  Fundamental  Tissue. — Morphology.  The  limits 
of  this  tissue  vary  with  the  structure  of  the  part  concerned. 
When  the  part,  whether  it  be  stem,  leaf,  or  root,  has  a  true  epi- 
dermis (see  p.  154),  the  external  limit  of  the  extx-a-stelar  tissue 
is  the  layer  of  cells  lying  immediately  beneath  the  epidermis; 
when,  however,  there  is  no  true  epidermis,  the  extra-stelar  tissue 
extends  to  the  surface,  and  the  superficial  tegumentary  layer  is 
merely  its  external  layer.  Again,  when  the  member  is  mono- 
stelic,  the  internal  limit  of  the  extra-stelar  tissue  is  the  layer 
termed  the  endudermis,  which  abuts  upon  the  central  stele  ;  in  this 
case  the  extra-stelar  tissue  consists  of  several  layers  of  cells 
bounded  externally  by  the  true  epidermis  (if  present),  or  reaching 
to  the  surface,  and  bounded  internally  by  the  stele,  when  it  is 
spoken  of  as  the  cortex  of  the  member  of  which  it  forms  part.  In 
a  polystelic  member,  the  internal  limit  of  the  extra-stelar  tissue  is 
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still  the  endodermis,  but  each  individual  stele  is  invested  by  a 
distinct  endodermis  ;  here  the  fundamental  tissue  includes  not 
merely  the  cortex,  but  aLso  the  tissue  between  and  among  the 
steles.  The  relations  of  the  parts  are  very  much  the  same  in  a 
schizostelic  as  in  a  polystelic  member  (see  Fig.  116  B). 

The  following  are  the  regions  or  layers  of  the  primary  extra- 
stelar  tissue  which  can  be  distinguished  morphologically. 

1.  The  tegumentary  tissue,  in  those  parts  in  which  there  is  no 
true  epidermis. 

2.  The  hypoderma  is  the  external  layer  (or  layers)  of  the  funda- 
mental tissue  where  a  true  epidermis  is  present ;  when  the  integu- 
mentary tissue  is  not  a  true  epidermis  but  is  derived  from  the 
external  layer  of  the  cortex,  the  hyjjoderma  is  derived  from  the 
outermost  layer  but  one  of  the  primitive  cortex  (periblem) ;  in  the 
root,  the  hypoderma  is  distinguished  as  the  exodermis. 

3.  The  general  ground-tissue. 

4.  The  endodermis,  the  layer  of  the  ground-tissue  which  abuts 
on  a  stele;  in  the  root  the  endodermis  is  the  innermost  layer  of  the 
internal  cortical  tissue. 

Structure.  Speaking  generally,  the  extra-stelar  fundamental 
tissue  consists  mainly  of  parenchymatous  cells  which  have  cellu- 
lose walls  and  retain  their  protoplasmic  cell-contents ;  however, 
supporting-tissue  (stereom)  is  largely  differentiated  in  the  funda- 
mental tissue,  whether  as  a  collenchyma  or  as  sclerenchyma.  In 
cylindrical  members  (stems,  roots,  etc.)  the  cells  are  generally 
somewhat  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the 
member. 

1.  The  tegumentary  tissue  derived  from  the  periblem  has  already 
been  described  (p.  154). 

2.  The  hypoderma  of  stems  and  leaves  commonly  consists  of 
stereom,  either  collenchymatous  or  sclerenchymatous  : 

collenchymatous  hypoderma  is  especially  characteristic  of  the 
stems  and  leaf-stalks  of  herbaceous  Dicotyledons  (see  Fig.  91,  p. 
132),  but  it  occurs  also  among  Pteridophyta  in  the  petioles  of  the 
Marattiaceae : 

sclerenchymatous  hypoderma  may  form  a  continuous  layer  of 
more  or  less  prosenchymatous  cells  (e.g.  stem  of  some  Ferns, 
Hqtdsetum  hiemale,  most  Selaginellas,  Casuarina,  leaf  of  many 
Cycads,  Conifers,  some  Orchids,  etc.)  ;  or  it  may  form  numerous 
isolated  strands  (e.g.  stems  of  Cyperacere,  species  of  Juncus  [Fig. 
124  C],  some  Umbelliferee  and  Papilionaceee,  many  Equisetums ; 
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leaf-blade  of  terrestrial  forms  of  Isoefces,  and  of  Cyperaceoe,  Typha, 
Sparganium,  Dasylirion,  Phormiura,  many  Palms,  Welwitschia). 
The  spines  of  leaves  (e.g.  Holly),  also  entire  spiny  leaves  or 
stipules,  various  emergences,  such  as  the  warts  of  Aloe  verrucosa  and 
the  prickles  of  the  Rose,  and  the  thorny  branches  of  many  plants 
(e.g.  Hawthorn,  etc.)  owe  their  hardness  mainly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  sclerenchymatous  hypoderma,  the  cells  of  which  are 
generally  elongated  and  fibrous,  though  they  may  be  short  as  in 
Aloe  verrucosa  and  the  Rose. 

A  i^eculiar  form  of  hypoderma,  termed  aqueous  tissue,  is  present  in  the 
leaves  of  certain  plants  {e.g.  some  Ferns.  Polypodium  Lingua,  Aspidium 
coriaceum ;  species  of 
Tradescantia ;  also  in 
the  Scitaminese,  var- 
ious Palms,  Orchids, 
BromeliacesB,  etc.)  ; 
it  consists  of  one  or 
more  layers  of  thin- 
walled  parenchyma- 
tous cells,  destitute 
of  chloroplastids, 
containing  much 
watery  sap,  and 
arranged  closely  to- 
gether without  inter- 
spaces ;  the  tissue 
serves  as  a  reservoir 
for  water. 

The  hypoderma 
of  the  root,  the 
exodermis,  com- 
monly consists  of 
a  single  layer  of  cells,  but  in  some  plants  the  primitive  layer 
undergoes  periclinal  divisions,  so  that  the  exodermis  comes  to  con- 
sist of  several  layers  [e.g.  the  Date,  Pandanus,  Asparagus,  etc.). 

The  walls  of  the  exodermal  cells  generally  undergo  cuticularisa- 
tion  and  frequently  become  very  much  thickened,  especially  on 
the  lateral  and  external  walls,  in  view  of  the  position  which  it 
eventually  occupies  as  the  external  layer  of  the  root  (see  p.  158). 
In  some  cases  it  presents  a  peculiar  localised  thickening  in  the 
form  of  a  band  extending  round  the  upper,  lower,  and  lateral 
walls  of  the  cells,  a  thickening  which  is  therefore  confined  just  to 
the  surfaces  which  are  in  contact  with  other  cells  belonging  to 

V.  S.  B.  M 


Fig.  12i. — Diagram  (after  Schwendener)  illustrating  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  supporting-tissue  or  stereom,  as  seen  in  trans- 
verse section  of  stems ;  A  of  Arum  maculatum  having  isolated 
cortical  stereom-strands ;  B  of  Allium  Diuea'e,  with  continuous 
pericyclic  stereom-ring ;  C  of  Jimciis  glaucus  (hollow),  with 
hypoderuial  stereom-strands  and  conjunctive  stereom-strands : 
/vascular  bundles ;  s  stereom-strands  j  I  air-cavities. 
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the  same  layer,  and  which  appears  in  a  transverse  section  as  a 
dai-k  dot  on  the  radial  walls  of  the  cells. 

In  some  cases  the  cells  of  the  exodermis  are  prosenchymatous 
and  sclerenchymatous  (e.g.  species  of  Carex,  aerial  roots  of  a 
species  of  Philodendron). 

When  the  exodermis  is  invested  by  tegumentary  tissue  (as  in 
aerial  roots  of  Orchids,  for  instance)  some  of  its  cells  retain  their 
thin  unaltered  walls,  and  are  the  passage-celU,  by  means  of  which 
water  can  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  root. 

3.  The  general  ground-tissue  of  stems,  leaves,  and  roots,  lying 
Avithin  the  hypoderraa,  consists  mainly  of  parenchymatous  tissue, 
with,  frequently,  a  considerable  differentiation  of  masses  of  fibrous 
sclerenchymatous  stereom. 

In  the  root,  where  the  extra-stelar  ground-tissue  is  entirely  cor- 
tex, it  can  generally  be  distinguished  into  two  regions,  an  external, 
in  which  the  arrangement  of  the  cells  is  somewhat  irregular,  and 
an  internal,  in  which  the  cells  are  arranj^ed  in  radiatinsr  rows. 

In  aerial  stems  and  foliage-leaves,  the  more  external,  at  least, 
of  these  cells  fi-equently  take  part  in  the  assimilatory  processes  of 
the  plant;  the  cells  contain  chloroplastids  and  constitute  assimi- 
latory tissue.  Towards  the  most  highly  illuminated  surface  of  the 
member,  the  cells  are  frequently  so  arranged  that  their  longer 
axes  are  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  that  is,  are  parallel  to 
the  incident  i-ays  of  light;  assimilatory  tissue  of  this  structure  is 
termed  palisade-tissue ;  the  whole  of  the  inteimal  ground-tissue  of 
a  leaf-blade  is  termed  generally  mesophyll. 

In  view  of  its  great  physiological  importance  a  soraewhat  detailed  account  of 
the- structure  of  the  mesophyll  of  the  leaf-blade  seems  necessary. 

The  mesophyll  consists  of  parenchymatous  thin-walled  cells  of  various  form. 
When  the  blade  is  thin,  the  whole  mesophyll  consists  of  assimilatory  tissue  ; 
but  when  it  is  more  or  less  fleshy  and  succulent,  the  more  central  part  consists  of 
cells  without  chloroplastids,  the  assimilatory  tissue  being  confined  to  the  surface. 

When  the  mesophyll  is  altogether  assimilatory,  the  arrangement  of  the  cells 
is  correlated  with  the  symmetry  of  the  leaf-blade.  In  a  dorsiventral  lamina 
(Fig.  125)  the  structure  of  the  mesophyll  is  different  in  relation  with  the  upper 
(ventral)  and  the  lower  (dorsal)  surfaces.  Towards  the  upper  surface,  which  is 
more  directly  exposed  to  light,  the  somewhat  elongated  cylindrical  cells  form 
a  compact  palisade-tissue  one  ox  more  rows  in  thickness  ;  whereas,  towards  the 
lower  shaded  surface,  the  cells  are  less  regular,  frequently  somewhat  stellate 
in  form,  leaving  large  intercellular  spaces  between  them,  constituting  what  is 
known  as  the  spongy  parenchyvia.  The  loose  structure  of  the  mesophyll 
towards  the  lower  surface  of  the  blade  is  correlated  with  the  presence  of 
numerous  stomata  in  the  epidermis  of  that  surface  (see  p.  156). 
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When  the  paUsade-pareuchyma  consists  of  several  layers,  the  transition  from 
the  one  form  of  tissue  to  the  other  is  gradual.  The  vascular  bundles  run  along 
the  junction  of  the  two  forms  of  tissue. 

In  a  few  cases  (e.g.  Allium  ursinum,  Alstroemeria,  etc.)  the  leaf  is  twisted,  so 
that  it  is  the  morjDhologically  lower  (dorsal)  surface  which  is  directly  exposed 
to  the  light ;  in  these  cases  the  palisade-tissue  is  developed  in  relation  with 
that  surface,  the  spongy  tissufi  in  relation  with  the  morphologically  upper 
(ventral),  but  shaded,  surface. 

When  it  so  happens  that  all  sides  of  the  leaf  are  equally  exposed  to  light, 
the  palisade-parenchyma  is  developed  in  relation  with  both  tbe  dorsal  and 
the  ventral  surfaces  ;  this  is  true,  not  only  of  isobilateral  and  of  radial  leaves, 
but  also  of  dorsiventral  leaves  {e.g.  leaf-blade  of  Anchiisa  italica,  Linosyrig 
vulgaris,  Silene  injlata,  Dianthus  Caryophyllus,  etc.);  in  which  case  the  spongy 
parenchyma  is  either  absent,  or  consists  of  a  few  layers  in  the  middle  of  the 
blade,  but  tbe  intercellular  spaces  between  the  palisade-cells  are,  however, 
relatively  large. 

In  some  cases,  the  mesophyll  is  not  differentiated  into  palisade  and  spongy 

parenchyma,  but  consists  of  rounded  cells  [e.g.  suc- 
culent leaves,  such  as  those  of  species  of  Crassula, 
etc.). 

In  those  leaves  in  which  the  external  portion  only 
of  the  mesophyll  consists  of  assimilatory  tissue,  the 
internal  mesophyll  being  destitute  of  chloroplastids, 
the  assimilatory  tissue  may  consist  either  of  palisade- 
tissue  {e.g.  some  Myrtacese  and  Proteaceae,  species 
of  Statice,  Welwitschia,  etc.),  or  of  rounded  cells 
(<?.(/.  Mesembryanthemum,  many  Monocotyledons). 

The  cells  of  the  assimilatory  tissue  sometimes 
present  other  forms  and  arrangements.  Thus  the 
assimilatory  tissue  of  the  leaf  of  Pinus  and  Cedrus 
consists  of  polyhedral  cells,  the  walls  of  which  pre- 
sent infoldings,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  increase  the 
surface  of  the  cell-wall.  In  other  cases  it  consists 
entirely  or  in  part  of  elongated  cells,  resembling 
palisade-cells,  which  are  arranged  with  their  long 
axes  parallel  to  the  surface,  either  parallel  to  the 
long  axis  of  the  leaf  {e.g.  Galanthus  7tivaH^',  Leu- 
cojum  verniim)  or  transversely  (e.g.  Iris  germanica, 
Erythroniuvi  Dens-Canis,  species  of  Gladiolus  and  Tritonia). 

The  colourless  mesophyll  of  succulent  and  coriaceous  leaves  consists  of  large 
cells,  containing  much  watery  sap,  constituting  in  fact  (see  p.  161)  an  aqueous 
tissue  (e.g.  leaves  of  Aloe,  Mesembryanthemum,  some  Myrtaceas  and  Proteaceffi, 
Welwitschia,  etc.).  In  some  Orchids  {e.g.  Oncidium  maximum),  the  cells  of  the 
aqueous  tissue  are  scattered  among  the  assimilatory  cells ;  in  many  Orchids 
the  cells  of  the  aqueous  tissue  are  tracheidal,  having  spirally-thickened  walls, 
as  they  are  also  in  the  stem  and  leaf  of  Nepenthes. 

In  many  cases,  especially  in  aquatic  plants,  the  ground-tissue  has 


Fig.  126. — Diagrammatic 
transverse  section  of  the 
acicular  leaf  of  a  Fir:  e 
epidermis ;  cs  sclerenchy- 
matous  hypoderma ;  sp  sto- 
mata;  7i  resin-ducts;  s  en- 
dodermis  enclosing  the 
single  meristele;  gwoodj  b 
bast. 
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large  air-cavities,  either  Ijsigenoas  or  schizogenous  (see  p.  130) ; 
generally  speaking,  they  are  of  schizogenous  origin  in  aquatic 
plants,  of  Ijsigenous  origin  in  land-plants  (see  Fig.  116  b).  These 
cavities  frequently  extend  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
root  or  the  leaf,  and  through  an  entire  internode  of  the  stem. ; 
but  they  may  be  interrupted  at  intervals  by  diaphragms  (e.g.  leaf 
of  some  Monocotyledons ;  root  of  Hydrocharis  ;  stem  of  Alisma, 
Pontederia,  Marsilia).  When  these  cavities  are  largely  developed 
the  member  becomes  a  float  (e.g.  root  of  Jussiaea,  see  p.  64). 

Assimilatory  tissue  is  present  in  some  aerial  and  some  aquatic 
roots  (e.g.  some 
Orchids,  Podo- 
stemaceae,  etc.). 

4.  The  Endo- 
dermis  is,  in  the 
great  majority 
of  cases,  a  single 
layer  of  cells ;  it 
is  but  rarely  al- 
together   want-  r 
ing  (e.g.  roots  of 
Podostemacege) ; 
it  sometimes 
consists  of  two 
layers,  formed 
by  the  tangen- 
tial  division  of 
the  cells  of  the 
primitively  sin- 
gle   layer  (e.g. 
root  of  Equise- 
tum  ;    stem  of 
some  Pterido- 

phyta,  such  as  the  rhizome  of  Nephrolepis,  and  the  stem  of  Salvinia 
and  Azolla). 

Most  commonly  the  cells  of  the  endodermis  are  thin-walled, 
with  a  suberised  thickening-zone  extending  round  the  lateral  and 
upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  wall  (see  exoderrais,  p.  161),  and 
showing  in  transverse  section  (Pig.  127)  as  a  black  dot  on  the 
radial  wall.  This  peculiar  marking  is  by  no  means  always  pre- 
sent :  it  is  frequently  wanting  in  the  endodermis  of  the  stem  in 


Fig.  127.— Transverse  section  of  central  portion  of  the  root  of 
Rammculus  repens  (x  300):  ed  the  endodermis,  enclosing  the 
single  central  stele ;  its  radial  walls  show  the  sections  of  the 
cuticularised  thickening-bands  ;  x  the  four  protoxylera-bundles  ; 
t  the  solid  xylem;  s  the  four  phloem-bundles ;  pc  the  pericycle ; 
r  the  cortical  ground-tissue. 
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Fig.  128.— a  cell 
from  the  internal 
cortex  of  the  root 
of  the  Mustard,  seen 
obliquely  from  the 
internal  surface, 
showing  the  8U- 
berised  thickening 
zone.  (After  van 
Tieghem:  x  350.) 


which  case  the  eiidodermis  can,  in  many  cases,  he  distinguished 
by  the  presence  of  starch-g-rains  in  its  cells. 
When  the  endodermis  is  double,  this  marking:  is 
confined  to  the  outer  of  the  two  layers. 

This  marking  is  not  confined  to  the  endodermis  ; 
it  sometimes  occurs  also  in  the  exodermis  of 
roots  (see  p.  161),  and  in  one  or  more  layers  of 
the  internal  cortex  in  some  roots  (one  layer,  next 
the  endodermis,  in  Cupressus,  Taxus,  Prunus, 
Rosa,  Lonicera,  etc. ;  several  layers,  Juniperus, 
Sequoia,  many  Cruciferse  such  as  Mustard  and 
Wallflower). 

The  walls  of  the  endodermal  cells  frequently 
become  sclerotic  either  over  their  whole  surface, 
or  more  freqtiently  on  the  internal  and  lateral 
surfaces  (Fig.  129).  When  this  is  the  case,  some 
of  the  cells  remain  thin-walled,  as  ^atssage-cells, 
opposite  to  the  wood-bundles  within. 

Tlie  Intra-stelar  Fundamental  Tissue,  or  Conjunctive  Tissue  of  the 
Stele, — Moiyhology.     The  morphology  of  the  conjunctive  tissue, 

of  the  stele  vaines  somewhat  in 
accordance  with  the  develop- 
jnent  of  the  vascular  tissue. 
When  a  solid  vascular  cylinder 
is  produced,  there  may  be  no 
conjunctive  tissue  at  all,  the 
whole  of  the  plerome  having 
developed  into  vascular  tissue  ; 
or  the  conjunctive  tissue  may 
be  limited  to  one  or  more  peri- 
pheral layers,  the  pericycle,  in- 
vesting the  vascular  cylinder; 
or,  again,  in  addition  to  the 
pericycle,  the  conjunctive  tissue 
may  extend  inwards  to  some 
extent  between  the  bundles  (in- 
terfascicular) of  the  stele  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  vascular 
cylinder  is  hollow  (see  Fig. 
130),  the  central  space  is  oc- 
cupied by  medallary  conjunctive  tissue,  constituting  the  pith,  and 


Fig.  129. — Part  of  a  transverne  section  of 
a  root  of  Iris  florent'na ;  e  sclerot.ic  endo- 
dermis, with  /  a  thin-walled  passage-cell ; 
V  bast;  s  wood-vessel;  c  cortical  ground- 
tissue;  p  pericycle.  (After  Strasburger  : 
X  210.) 
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connected  with  the  pericycle  by  interfascicular  conjunctive  tissue 
constituting  the  medullary  rays.  Pith  and  medullary  rays  are 
generally  absent  from  the  steles  of  a  polystelic  member. 

Structure.  The  Fericycle  (at  one  time  generally  termed  the 
pei~icamhium)  is  altogether  wanting  in  a  few  cases  only;  it  is 
absent  when  the  endoderrais  consists  of  two  layers  (see  p.  165) ;  it 
is  also  absent  in  the  roots  of  Podostemaceaa,  rootlets  of  Fontederia 
crassipes,  in  the  stem  of  Ceratophyllum  and  probably  of  other 
water-plants. 

It  is  usually  a  continuous  membrane  ;  but  in  some  cases  it  is 
interrupted  by  projections  of  the  vascular  tissue  {e.g.  by  the 
xylem-bundles  in  the  root 
of  some  Gramineae  and  Cy- 
peracese  ;  by  the  phloem- 
bundles  in  the  roots  of 
Potamogeton,  Naias,  Zos- 
tera).  It  may  consist 
throughout  of  a  sino'le 
layer  of  cells  (e.g.  roots 
of  most  Angiosperms  and 
of  some  Vascular  Crypto- 
gams; stems  of  Dipsa- 
cacese,  Yalerianacese, 
Rubiacere,  Lobeliacese, 
CampanulacefB,  Plantagi- 
nacese,  Polemoniacese,  etc., 
and  generally  of  aquatic 
Angiosperms)  ;  or  of  more 
than  one  layer  throughout 
(roots  of  some  Dicotyle- 
dons, e.g.  Vine,  Diptero- 
carpus,  Ficus  ruhiginosa, 
etc.,  and  of  Gyranos perms 
generally ;  commonly  in 
the  stem  and  leaf- stalk)  ; 
or  in  part  of  one  layer  and 
part  of  more  than  one  {e.g. 
root  of  some  Ferns  and  Leguminosoe). 

The  pericycle  may  be  homogeneous  or  heterogeneous ;  that  is,  it 
may  consist  of  the  same  kind  of  tissue  throughout,  or  of  several 
kinds  of  tissue.    The  typical  homogeneous  pericycle  consists  of 


Fig.  130. — A  transverse  section  of  a  young  stem 
of  Aristoloc)iia.  Sipho,  illustrating  the  arrangement 
of  the  primary  tissues  in  a  monostelic  stem,  in 
wliich  the  vascular  cylinder  is  hollow,  enclosing  a 
pith.  (After  StrasVmrger :  x  9).  c  Cortical  ground- 
tissue,  with  collenchyma  cl;  e  endodermis  ;  pc  peri- 
cycle, continuous  by  means  of  interfascicular  con- 
junctive tissue  (medullary  rays)  with  the  medullary 
conjunctive  tissue  m  (pith)  ;  sk  ring  of  sclerenchy- 
ma  belonging  to  the  pericycle  ;  fv  vascular  bundles 
iu  an  interrupted  circle  ;  they  are  open  and  colla- 
teral; cb  bast;  V  protophloem;  fc  fascicular  cam- 
bium ;  ifc  interfascicular  cambium  ;  vl  wood ;  the 
central  pointed  end  of  each  wood-bundle  consists 
of  protoxylem,  and  the  central  ends  of  the  whole 
ring  of  wood-bundles  constitute  the  medullary- 
sheath. 
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thin-walled  parenchymatous   cells,  with  protoplasmic  contents 
which  are  capable  of  becoming  merismatic.    In  some  cases  the 
primarily  thin- walled  cells  eventually  become  sclerotic,  either 
throughout  the  whole  pericycle,  or  in  certain  parts  only ;  this 
commonly  occurs  in  the  roots  of  Monocotyledons. 

Generally  speaking,  the  pericycle  of  the  root  is  homogeneous  ; 
when  It  IS  heterogeneous,  it  is  so  in  consequence  of  the  presence 
Pf  glandular  tissue  (secretory  ducts)  {e.g.  Umbelliferje,  Araliaceas, 
Pittosporaceffi,  Hypericacege)  ;  it  never  contains  fibres. 


Fig.  131. — Transverse  section  of  a  root  of  Allium  Cepa,  showing  the  central  stele  without 
pith:  c  cortex;  e  endodermis ;  p  pericycle  ;  sp+a, spiral  and  annular  vessels  (protDsylem); 
sc  pitted  wood-vessels  of  the  primary  wood  ;  v  bast-bundle ;  the  six  wood-bundles  alternate 
with  the  six  bast-bundles ;  the  wood-bundles  develope  centripetally  and  meet,  so  that  no 
pith  is  formed.   (After  Strasburger :  x  240.) 


The  pericycle  of  the  stem  and  of  the  leaf-stalk,  on  the  contrary, 
is  generally  heterogeneous,  owing  principally  to  the  differentiation 
of  a  portion  of  it  into  collenchyma  (e.g.  some  Composite,  Barlc- 
Tiausia  foetida,  Sonchus  oleraceus),  or  into  fibres  which  are  gener- 
ally sclerotic,  but  not  in  all  cases  {e.g.  Apocynacese,  Asclepiadaceae, 
Convolvulacese,  Flax)  ;  or  it  may  be  heterogeneous  in  consequence 
of  the  presence  of  secretory  ducts  {e.g.  Hypericum,  Pittosporum, 
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Hydrocoti/le  vulgaris,  Bupleurum  fruticosum  and  ofher  Umbelliferae)  ; 
or,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  both  secretory  ducts  and  of 
fibres  (e.g.  Ligulifloral  and  Tubulifloral  Composites.) 

A  remarkable  form  of  conjunctive  tissue  is  that  which  invests  the  two  vascular 
bundles  in  the  acicular  leaves  of  Pinus,  and,  to  a  less  degree,  of  other  Conifers. 
The  tissue  consists  of  parenchyma  with  some  fibrous  sclerenchyma ;  in  the 
parenchyma  two  special  kinds  of  cells  can  be  distinguished,  which  constitute 
what  is  sometimes  termed  the  transfusion-tissue  ;  namely,  cells  with  unlignified 
and  unpitted  walls,  distinguished  by  their  abundant  protoplasmic  and  proteid 
contents;  tracheidal  cells  with  slightly  liguified walls  and  bordered  pits,  without 
protoplasmic  contents;  the  former  may  be  regarded  as  an  extension  of  the 
sieve-tissue  of  the  bundle,  the  latter  as  an  extension  of  the  tracheal  tissue. 

The  fibres  (stereom)  of  the  pericycle  are  distributed  in  various  ways.  They 
may  either  form  a  continuous  ring,  separated  from  the  phloem  of  the  vascular 
bundles  by  several  layers  of  parenchymatous  pericycle-cells  {e.g.  Berberis, 
Cucurbitacese,  Caryophyllacese,  Lonicerese,  Aristolochiaceee  (Fig.  130),  and  many 
Monocotyledons,  especially  in  Graminese,  Cyperace£E,  and  Juncacete;  or  the  ring 
may  be  in  direct  contact  with  the  vascular  bundles  (many  Dicotyledons,  e.g. 
Hypocharis  radicata,  Podophyllum,  Plantago,  etc.  ;  many  Monocotyledons,  e.g. 
Eestiaceae,  Liliaceae,  Smilacete,  Iridaceffi,  Orchidacefe,  Typhaceae,  Tamus,  etc. 
[see  Fig.  124J5]);  or  the  fibres  may  form  strands  opposite  to  the  phloem  of 
each  bundle,  either  abutting  directly  on  the  phloem,  or  separated  from  it  by 
one  or  more  layei-s  of  parenchymatous  pericycle-cells  (e.g.  among  Dicotyledons, 
various  CompositaB,  Labiatae,  Legumiuosas,  Ranunculaceae,  etc.  ;  exactly  this 
arrangement  does  not  occur  in  Monocotyledons)  ;  or  the  fibres  may  be  scattered 
either  singly  or  in  groups,  without  any  relation  to  the  vascular  bundles  [fi.g. 
many  Solanaceae,  Iberis  sempewirem,  species  of  Viburnum,  Fraxinus  dimorpha, 
Ligustrum  vulgare,  Apocynaceae,  Asclepiadaceae,  Malvaceas,  etc). 

The  Pith  (or  medulla)  consists,  typically,  of  parenchymatous 
cells  with  thin  walls  and  protoplasmic  contents  ;  but  in  many 
cases  sclerenchyma  is  differentiated  in  it. 

The  most  important  fact  with  regard  to  the  parenchyma  of  the 
pith  is  that,  in  many  cases,  the  cells  forming  the  central  portion 
of  the  pith  soon  die,  or  even  the  whole  of  them  (e.g.  Elder-).  When 
this  is  the  case,  the  dead  cell- walls  frequently  undergo  disorganisa- 
tion, so  that  the  stem  becomes  hollow. 

The  sclerenchyma  of  the  pith  may  consist  of  scattered  strands 
(e.g.  stems  of  some  Palms,  such  as  Cocos,  Astrocaryura,  Leo- 
poldinia)  ;  or  it  may  form  a  ring  connecting  the  inner  ends  of 
the  bundles  of  the  hollow  vascular  cylinder  (e.g.  Bougainvillea 
spectabilis,  woody  PiperacejB  such  as  Artanthe  and  Chavica). 

The  bulk  of  the  pith  varies  very  much.  It  is  relatively  very 
large  in  tuberous  shoots,  such  as  the  Potato,  Apios,  etc. 
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The  Interfascicular  CovjuncHve  Tissue  consists  typically  of 
parenchymatous  cells  with  thin  walls  and  protoplasmic  contents; 
but  it  is  frequently  sclerenchymatous  where  it  abuts  on  the 
vascular  bundles,  thus  contributing  to  the  formation  of  a  more  or 
less  complete  sheath  of  sclerenchyma  round  them  (e.g.  many 
Monocotyledons). 

The  various  systems  of  sclerenchymatous  supporting-tissue  (stereom) 
described  above,  the  hypodermal,  the  cortical,  the  pericyclic,  the  interfascicular, 
and  the  medullary,  may  be  connected  with  each  other  in  various  combinations. 
Thus,  the  hypodermal  and  the  cortical  systems  may  be  continuous  ;  or  the 
hypodermal,  cortical,  and  peiicyclic;  the  pericycUc  and  the  interfascicular, 
etc.  ;  as  the  mechanical  couditions  of  the  member  may  render  necessary  (see 
Fig.  124). 

§33.  The  Vascular  Tissue-System.  The  primary  vascular 
tissue  is  differentiated  from  the  procambium  or  primary  desmogen 
(see  p.  151)  of  the  stele  in  the  form  of  strands  or  bundles,  vascular 
bundles.  The  vascular  tissues  of  the  bundles  are  either  tracheal 
tissue  (p.  133),  which  is  always  lignified,  and  is  termed  wood  or 
xylem  ;  or  sieve-tissue  (p.  135),  which  is  termed  bast  or  phlnem. 
A  vascular  bundle  may  consist,  either  exclusively  of  wood  or  of  bast; 
or  of  both  wood  and  bast,  when  it  is  said  to  be  a  conjoint  bundle. 
It  is  generally  the  case  that  a  varying  proportion  of  sclerenchyma 
(stereom)  is  associated  with  the  vascular  tissue  ;  hence  the  bundles 
are  frequently  spoken  of  QjS  fibro-vascular  bundles. 

As  a  rule,  an  equal  number  of  wood-bundles  and  of  bast-bundles 
are  differentiated  in  a  stele,  whether  they  be  isolated  or  conjoined  ; 
there  may  be  only  one  of  each  (e.g.  finer  branches  of  the  dicho- 
tomous  roots  of  most  Lycopodiums)  or  there  may  be  a  very 
considei'able  number  (e.g.  stems  of  Monocotyledons).  There  are, 
however,  some  exceptions  to  this  rule  :  thus,  the  stele  of  the  root 
of  some  Lycopodiums  (L.  inundatum  and  Selago)  and  Ophio- 
glossuras  (0.  vulgatum  and  lusitanicttm)  contains  one  bast-bundle 
and  two  wood-bundles  ;  again,  in  the  roots  of  Selaginella  and 
Isoetes,  the  stele  encloses  one  wood-bundle  and  two  bast-bundles. 

The  primary  vascular  bundles  differentiated  in  a  stele  (whether 
a  monostele  or  a  polystele)  are  frequently  distinct  from  each  other 
for  a  considerable  distance,  for  instance,  throughout  an  internode 
of  a  stem  ;  but  very  commonly  they  are  found  to  fuse  at  shorter 
intervals  (e.g.  stem  of  Lycopodium),  or  they  may  be  altogether 
fused  into  one  or  more  vascular  masses  ;  a  stele  presenting  this 
intimate  connexion  of  the  bundles  is  said  to  be  gamodesmic.  An 
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analogous  condition  is  sometimes  presented  by  scbizostelic  mem- 
bers, where  the  schizosteles  are  developed  in  partial  continuity 
{e.g.  stem  of  Eqiiisetum,  see  Fig.  116).  The  resulting  vascular 
mass  is  generally  a  solid  cylinder,  but  it  is  occasionally  a  hollow 
cylinder. 

With  regard  to  tlie  occurrence  of  vascular  tissue  in  the  gametophyte 
generation,  and  in  the  sporophyte  of  the  lower  plants,  it  may  be  stated  that 
liguified  vascular  tissue  {i.e.  wood)  does  not  occur  in  any  gametophyte,  nor  in 
the  sporopbyte  of  any  plant  below  the  Pteridopbyta.  However,  in  the  stem 
of  the  gametophytic  shoots  of  some  Mosses  there  is  a  solid  central  stele  con- 
sisting of  tissue  which  is  functionally  vascular  tissue ;  the  same  is  true  of  the 
item  (seta)  of  the  Moss-sporophyte  in  certain  cases.  Sieve-tissue  has  been 
found  in  some  of  the  larger  Brown  Seaweeds. 

The  primary  vascular  tissue-system  extends  continuously 
throughout  the  body  of  the  sporophyte  of  the  higher  plants ;  the 
vascular  bundles  of  root,  stem,  and  leaf  are  all  in  direct  com- 
munication. 

The  arrangement  and  course  of  the  vascular  bundles  are  in- 
timately connected  with  the  morphology  of  the  plant  and  with  the 
differentiation  of  its  members.  In  elongated  members  (stems, 
petioles,  roots)  the  bundles  run  longitudinally,  so  that  a  transverse 
section  of  such  a  member  shows  transverse  sections  of  its  vascular 
bundles. 

In  the  primary  root  the  longitudinal  course  of  the  bundles  is 
simple  ;  there  is  an  axial  vascular  cylinder,  either  solid  or  hollow, 
consisting  of  straight  more  or  less  distinct  bundles  of  wood  and 
bast,  and  extending  from  the  growing-point  backwards  to  where 
the  root  merges  into  the  stem;  from  this  cylinder  there  arise 
lateral  offsets,  which  constitute  the  steles  of  the  lateral  branches 
of  the  root. 

In  the  stem  the  course  of  the  bundles  is  more  complicated,  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  stem  bears  lateral  members,  leaves, 
which  differ  from  itself  or  from  its  branches.  In  some  cases,  the 
bundles  of  the  stem,  when  traced  upward  toward  the  growing- 
point,  are  found  to  terminate  in  the  young  leaves ;  whilst  in  other 
cases  the  bundles  end  (like  those  of  the  root)  in  the  plerome  of  the 
growing-point;  bundles  of  the  former  kind  are  distinguished  as 
common  {i.e.  common  to  stem  and  leaf),  and,  in  their  course  in  the 
stem,  are  termed  haf-traces ;  bundles  of  the  latter  kind  are  distin- 
guished as  cauline  {i.e.  confined  to  the  stem). 

Stems  with  common  bundles  are  generally  monostelic  ;  the  leaf 
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traces  do  not,  however,  follow  a  uniform  course  in  all  cases. 
Thus,  they  may  proceed  to  the  centre  of  the  stem  and  form  a 
solid  vascular  cylinder  {e.g.  Isoetes  among  Pteridophyta ;  and 
certain  aquatic  Monocotyledons  ;  species  of  Potamogeton,  Zanic- 
hellia,  Althenia,  Ruppia).    Or  they  may  form  a  hollow  cylinder. 

In  the  simplest  case 


of  this  (as  in  Osmun- 
daceas,  most  Gymno- 
sperms  and  Dicotyle- 
dons)    the  bundles 
(leaf- traces)  entering 
the  stem  from  a  leaf 
are  few  in  number,  or 
even  only  one ;  they 
penetrate  to  an  equal 
depth    in    the  stem 
(also  in  the  schizo- 
stelic  Equisetum, 
Fig.   116),   and  ran 
vertically  downwards 
through  one   or  two 
internodes,  joining  at 
a    node   -with  the 
bundles  entering  the 
stem    from   a  lower 
leaf ;  sometimes  their 
lower  ends  are  bifur- 
cate so  that  they  join 
with  the  bundles  of 
the  lower  leaves  (Fig. 
132  B).      When  the 
leaf- traces  entering 
the  stem  from  a  leaf 
are   more  numerous, 
they     penetrate  to 
various  depths  in  the 
stele,  and  their  course 
is  usually  not  vertical, 
but  more   or  less 
circles  {e.g.  Cucurbitaceas, 


im. 
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Fig.  132. — Diagram  of  the  course  of  the  vascular 
bundles  in  stems.  A  Longitudinal  section  through  the 
axis  of  a  Palm-stem,  showing  a  transverse  section  of  half 
of  it.  The  leaves  (cut  off  above  the  insertion)  are  hypothe- 
tically  conceived  of  as  distichous  and  amplexicaul,  and  so 
are  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  stem,  Im  2  m3  m  being  the 
median  line  of  each.  B  Outside  view  and  transverse 
section  of  Cerastium  (hypothetlcally  transparent,  to  show 
the  internal  bundles).  The  decussate  leaves  (1,  2, 3)  are  cut 
off.  The  bundle  proceeding  from  each  leaf  divides  into  two 
above  the  leaf  immediately  bolow  it,  and  the  branches  of 
all  the  bundles  unite  to  form  the  four  thin  bundles  which 
alternate  in  the  section  with  the  thicker  ones.  In  the 
section,  m  is  the  pith,  r  the  cortex,  d  the  medullary  ray. 
The  xylem  in  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  is  indicated  by 
shading. 


carved :  they  may  then  form  two 
Phytolacca,  Piperaceae)  ;  or  many  circles,  more  or  less  irregular, 
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trenching  on  the  pith  (e.g.  many  Ranunculaceae,  such  as  Actaea, 
Cimicifuga,  Thalictrum,  Podophyllum,  Diphylleia;  Nymphoeacese  ; 
Monocotyledons  generally).  A  good  example  of  this  is  afforded 
by  a  Palm  stem  (Fig.  132  A).  The  median  leaf-traces  first  tend 
toward  the  centre  of  the  stem  ;  they  then  bend  outward,  thinning 
out  gradually  as  they  descend,  and  coalesce  with  the  lateral 
bundles,  which  do  not  penetrate  so  deeply,  in  the  pericycle  at  a 
point  much  lower  down.  Furthermore,  each  bundle  is  somewhat 
twisted  in  its  course,  so  that  the  lower  end  lies  toward  a  different 
side  of  the  stem  from  that  on  which  it  entered  it.  In  these 
cases,  when  there  is  a  well-defined  external  ring,  the  more  internal 
bundles  are  termed  medullary  bundles. 

In  some  plants  a  number  of  independent  phloem-bundles  are  developed  in  the 
outer  part  of  the  pith  of  the  stem,  just  within  the  ring  of  normal  vascular 
bundles  {e.g.  Solanacese,  Convolvulaceoe,  Gentianacese,  Apocynacese,  Asclepiad- 
aceae,  some  Tubulifloral  CompositaB,  Campanulacese,  etc.),  which  are  termed 
medullary  phloem-hundles. 

Stems  with  cauline  bundles  may  be  monostelic  or  polystelic  ; 
monostelic  stems  with  cauline  bundles  are  generally  gamodesmic 
having  a  solid  vascular  cylinder  (e.g.  Lycopodium  among  Pfcerido- 
phyta ;  some  aquatic  Dicotyledons,  Utricularia,  Aldrovanda, 
Callitriche,  Myriophyllum,  Ceratophyllum ;  some  aquatic  Mono- 
cotyledons,! i^ZocZea  canadensis,  HydriLla  verticillata,  Naias  ;  and  the 
saprophytic  Orchidaceous  plants  Epipogum  Qmelini  and  Gorallorhiz.% 
innata)  ;  polystelic  stems  with  cauline  bundles  {e.g.  most  Ferns, 
Hydroptei^ideEe,  Selaginella,  among  Pteridophyta)  are  generally 
gamostelic,  the  steles  forming  a  network,  which  can  be  isolated 
as  a  skeleton  of  vascular  tissue,  each  mesh  of  which  corresponds 
to  the  insertion  of  a  leaf. 

The  leaf-traces  of  stems  with  common  bundles,  as  also  the  leaf- 
bundles  in  stems  with  a  cauline  vascular  tissue-system,  do  not 
always  at  once  join  the  stele,  but  may  remain  isolated  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  distance,  constituting  in  fact  meristeles  (see  p.  153) 
in  the  cortical  region  of  the  stem,  or,  as  they  are  more  commonly 
called,  cortical  bundles  {e.g.  Casuarina ;  species  of  Begonia ;  some 
Ferns,  such  as  Pteris,  Aspidium,  etc.) 

The  relative  position  of  the  phloem  and  of  the  ccylem  in  a  con- 
joint bundle  is  subject  to  some  variation ;  they  may  either  be 
side  by  side,  when  the  bundle  is  said  to  be  collateral;  or  the  one 
may  more  or  less  completely  invest  and  surround  the  other,  when 
the  bundle  is  said  to  be  concentric. 
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In  the  collateral  bundle,  the  wood  and  the  bast  are  so  situated 
that  they  both  lie  on  a  straight  radial  line  drawn  through  th( 
bundle  from  the  centre  of  the  member  to  the  surface,  the  wood 
being  nearer  the  centre,  and  the  bast  nearer  the  surface  (see 
Fig.  130).    This  type  of  bundle  is  common  in  the  monostelic  or 


Fig.  133. — Transverse  section  of  an  open,  collateral,  conjoint,  vascular  bundle  of  the 
st3  n  of  Ranunculus  rcpens:  s  spiral  vessel  of  the  protoxylein  at  the  inner  (central)  end  of 
Che  wood;  m  pitted  vessel  of  the  wood;  c  cambium;  v  a  sieve-tube  of  the  bast  with 
adjacent  granular  companion-cells ;  vg  sheath  of  sclerenchjmatous  conjunctive  tissue. 
(After  Strasburger  :  x  180.) 

schizostelic  stems  and  leaf-afcalks  of  Phanerogams  and  of  some 
PtQridophyta  (Osmundaceoe,  OphK)glos.sace«,  Equisetum). 

In  some  stems  (e.g.  Myrtaceas,  Onagracese,  Apocynacere,  Solan- 
aceae,  most  Convolvulaceoe,  Cucui-bitaceae,  etc.)  thei'e  is  a  second 
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bast-bundle  on  the  inner  (medullary)  side  of  the  wood  of  the  con- 
joint bundle  ;  such  a  bundle  is  distinguished  as  bicoUateral. 

In  a  concentric  bundle,  either  the  bast  is  surrounded  by  the 
wood,  or  the  wood  by  the  bast,  more  or  less  completely:  the 
bicolhiteral  bundle  is,  in  fact,  a  structure  intermediate  between 
the  collateral  and  the  concentric  bundle.  The  former  type  of  con- 
centric bundle  occurs  in  the  rhizomes  of  various  Monocotyledons 
(Acorus,  Iris,  Cyperus,  Carex,  etc.),  and  in  the  medullary  bundles 
of  the  stem  of  some  Dicotyledons  (Rheum,  Statice,  Riclnus,  Piper, 
etc.).  The  latter  type  is  rare  in  Phanerogams  (e.g.  the  cortical 
and  medullary  bundles  of  the  Melastomacese)  ;  but  it  prevails  in 
the  Filicinae  and  in 
Selaginella,  when 
the  gamodesmic 
bundles  (two  or 
more)  of  each  stele 
of  the  polystelic 
stem,  form  a  cen- 
tral mass  of  wood 
completely,  or 
nearly  completely, 
surrounded  by  a 
ring  of  bast. 

The  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  phloem- 
bundles  and  xi/lem- 
bundles  ivhen  they 
are  distinct  from 
each  other  is  such 
that  they  alternate 
with  each  other  so 
that  a  radius  di-awn 
from  the  centre  to  the  surface  of  the  member  cuts  through  either 
a  phloem  or  a  xylem-bundle,  but  not  through  both  (Fig.  1.36).  This 
arrangement  occurs  only  in  monostelic  members ;  it  is  common  to 
all  roots,  and  occurs  in  the  stem  of  Lycopodium  and  Psilotum 
though  in  a  less  regular  manner  than  in  roots.  It  is  commonly 
termed  the  radial  arrangement. 

The  Differentiation  of  the  Primary  Vascular  Bundle.  The  first 
indication  of  the  development  of  vascular  tissue  in  the  plerome 
is  the  differentiation  of  one  or  more  strands  of  narrow  elongated 


Fis.  131. — Transverse  section  of  a  concentric  bundle, 
with  external  wood,  from  the  rhizome  of  Iris  (x  350):  t 
tracheee ;  t'  protoxylem  ;  s  sieve-tubes ;  g  companion-cella, 
of  the  internal  bast. 
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rnerismatic  cells,  the  procambium  or  primary  desviogen  (see  p. 
151)  ;  each  procambium-strand  of  the  plerome  becomes  a  vascular 
bundle  of  the  stele. 

The  development  of  the  vascular  tissue  does  not  take  place 
simultaneously  throughout  the  whole  transverse  section  of  the 
procambium-strand,  but  begins  at  one  definite  point,  and  extends 
in  one  or  more  directions  from  that  point. 

The  development  of  the  xylem-bundle  (or  part  of  a  conjoint 
bundle)  begins  with  the  differentiation  of  one  or  a  few  tracheids 
or  tracheas,  constituting  the  protoxylem ;  the  walls  of  the  corre- 
sponding pro- 
cambium  cells 
become  spiral- 
ly thickened 
and  lignified, 
and  the  proto- 
plasmic con- 
tents of  the 
cells  disap- 
pear. It  is 
an  important 
generalisation 
that  spiral 
or  annular 
vessels  (or 
tracheides)  are 
characteristic 
of,  and  abso- 

FiG.  135.— Part  of  a  transverse  section  of  the  stele  of  the  Sar-  lutely  Confined 
saparilla-root  (Stnilax) :  r  cortex  ;  ed  endodermis  with  passage-  ,  ,  .if. 
cells  d;  the  pericycle  and  the  interfascicular  conjunctive  tissue  v  to,  the  proto- 
are  sclerenchymatous ;  d' the  pith ;  a;  the  protoxylem,  and  t  a  pitted  xylem  of  the 
vessel  of  a  wood-bundle:  s  a  bast-bundle.  The  alternation,  or  v,„mJJg  Tiie 
radi-il  arrangement,  of  the  wood  and  bast-bundles  is  shown,  (x 

20C,)  remainder  of 

the  primary  wood  (i.e.  the  wood  which  is  developed  from  the 
procambium)  is  then  gradually  differentiated,  the  walls  of  the 
tracheides  or  tracheJB  presenting  one  or  other  of  the  various  kinds 
of  pitted  marking  (p.  104). 

Similarly,  the  development  of  the  phloem-bundle  (or  part  of  a 
conjoint  bundle)  begins  with  the  differentiation  of  a  small  group 
of  sieve-tubes  and  companion-cells,  constituting  the  protaphhevi, 
which  do  not,  however,  differ  in  any  marked  manner  from  the 
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t-est  of  the  primary  phloem,  but  their  cavities  soon  become 
obliterated,  so  that  they  then  look  like  strands  of  swollen  cell- 
wall  (Fig.  137). 

The  details  of  the  differentiation  of  the  primary  vascular  tissue 
are  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  vascular 
1  issue  described  on  p.  202. 

The  lovgitadinal  differentiation  of  the  primary  vascular  tissue  does 
not  take  place  in  the  same  order  in  all  cases.  In  i-oots,  and  in 
stems  with  cauline  vascular  tissue,  the  longitudinal  differentiation 
proceeds  acropetally.  In  stems  with  common  bundles  the  differ- 
entiation usually  begins  in  the  procambium-strand  at  a  node,  pro- 
ceeding both  downwards 
in  the  intern  ode  of  the 
stem,  and  outward  into 
the  young  leaf. 

In  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, the  luhole  of  the 
procambium  -  strand  be- 
comes differentiated  into 
permanent  tissue,  either 
wood  or  bast ;  this  is  true 
for  all  roots,  and  for  the 
stems  of  nearly  all  Pterido- 
phyta  and  Monocotyledons 
(Fig.  137).  Bundles  of  this 
kind  are  said  to  be  closed. 
In  the  stems  of  most 
Gymnosperms  and  Dico- 
tyledons, on  the  other 
hand,  the  whole  of  the 
procambium  is  not  con- 
verted into  the  primary  wood  and  bast  of  the  coUatei^al  conjoint 
bundle,  but  a  portion  of  it  persists  as  an  embryonic  merismatic 
tissue,  the  camhlum,  forming  a  transverse  zone  between  the  wood 
on  the  inner  (central)  side  and  the  bast  on  the  outer  side  (see 
Figs.  130,  139).    Such  a  bundle  is  said  to  be  open. 

Some  few  Dicotyledons  have  closed  bundles  [I.e.  no  cambium)  in  the  stem, 
e.g.  Adoxa,  Ranunculus  Ficaria,  Nymphfeaceas,  Myriophylium,  Utriculuria,  etc. 

The  position  of  the  protoxylem  and  of  the  protophloem  in  the  trans- 
verse section  of  the  bundle  is  not  the  same  in  the  different  members 


Fig.  13C. — Transverse  section  of  the  central  part 
of  the  root  oi  Acorus  Calaimis  (after  Strasburger  : 
X  00) ;  c  lacunar  cortex;  e  emlodermis  ;  p  pericycle; 
s  primary  wood-buntlles,  with  the  small  spiral  vessels 
(protoxylem)  externally;  v  bast-bundles ;  m  pith; 
tlia  iirrangement  of  the  bundles  is  radial. 
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The  protophloom  is  in  all  cases  peripheral:  and  though  the  proto- 
xylem  is  also  generally  peripheral,  it  is  sometimes  internal  (as  in 
tiie  bundles  in  the  petiole  of  Cjoads,  in  the  stem  of  Isoetes,  and  in 
the  concentric  steles  of  stems  and  petioles  of  many  Ferns),  being 
more  or  less  surrounded  by  the  rest  of  the  primary  xylem. 


Fir.  137. — Transverse  sectionof  a  conjoint,  collateral,  closed,  vascular  bundle  of  the  f-tem 
of  a  Monocotyledon  (Zea  Mais) :  a  outer  or  peripheral  end  of  the  bundle  ;  i  inner  or  central 
end;  p  conjunctive  tissue,  the  portion  immediately  investing  the  bundle  being-  sclerenchy- 
matous;  I  lysigenous  intercellular  space;  sr  spiral  and  annular  vessels  constituting 
the  protoxylem;  g  g  large  pitted  vessels,  between  vrhich  lie  the  smaller  pitted  vessels  of 
the  wood  ;  V  V  V  sieve-tubes  of  the  bast  with  intervening  companion-cells ;  just  outside  the 
bast,  and  within  the  sclerenchymatous  sheath,  the  remains  of  the  protophloem  are  visible. 
(After  Sachs:  xo53.) 


In  members,  whether  monostelic  or  polystelie,  in  which  the  pi'i- 
mary  bundles  or  the  steles  are  arranged  in  one  or  more  circles  (or 
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othev  figure  corresponding  to  the  sectional  outline  of  the  member), 
the  orientation  of  the  bundles  in  the  stele,  as  indicated  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  protoxylem,  bears  a  definite  relation  to  the  symmetry  oE 
the  transverse  section  of  the  member.  For  instance,  in  meduUate 
raonostelic  stems  (Fig.  130)  the  protoxylem  forms  the  innermost 
or  central  portion  of  the  bundle;  the  broken  circle  of  protoxylem- 
groups  is  sometimes  specially  designated  the  medullary  sheatli. 
This  condition  also  obtains  in  schizostelic  members,  as  in  the 
rhizomes  and  aerial  stems  of  Equisetum  (see  Fig.  116).  In  the 
root,  whether  the  vascular  cylinder  be  medullate  or  not,  the 
protoxylem  is  always  outermost  or  peripheral,  abutting  on  the 
pericycle  (Figs.  135-6).  This  is  also  the  case  in  monostelic  stems 
which  are  not  medullate  {e.g.  .stem  of  Lycopodium).  The  proto- 
phloem  is  always  external,  abutting  on  the  pericycle. 

The  protoxylem  is  a  structure  of  considerable  morphological 
importance,  serving  as  it  does  to  mark  the  individuality  of  the 
xylem-bundle  of  which  it  forms  part.  This  means  of  distinction 
is  often  of  great  use  in  determining  the  constitution  of  large  masses 
of  primary  vascular  tissue,  indicating  whether  they  consist  of  one 
bundle,  or  are  gamodesmic,  consisting  of  several  fused  bundles  (e.g. 
solid  vascular  cylinders  of  roots,  stem  of  Lycopodium,  vascular 
strands  of  polystelic  stems,  etc.),  and  if  the  latter,  of  how  many 
bundles  they  consist. 

It  has  been  customary  to  speak  of  such  a  gamodesmic  vascular  mass  as  a 
single  bundle,  describing  it  as  diarch,  triarch,  tetrarch,  etc.,  according  to  the 
number  of  protoxylem-groups  detected  ;  but  this  use  of  the  terms  is  inaccurate. 
Every  xylem-bundle  has  but  one  protoxylem-group  ;  that  is,  it  is  monarch ; 
wherever  two  or  more  protoxylem-groups  are  to  be  found,  they  indicate  the 
fusion  of  a  corresponding  number  of  bundles  ;  in  this  sense  the  terma  may 
be  convenient  to  describe  the  composition  of  masses  of  vascular  tissue. 

The  transition,  from  the  root  to  the  stem.  Inasmuch  as,  generally 
speaking,  the  type  of  primary  structure  of  the  root  differs  so  con- 
siderably from  that  of  the  corresponding  stem,  the  transition  from 
the  one  to  the  other  is  a  matter  of  some  importance.  Taking  as  an 
illustration  the  case  of  a  plant  with  a  monostelic  stem,  the  passage 
from  the  radially  arranged  separate  bundles  of  the  primary  root  to 
the  collateral  conjoint  bundles  of  the  stem  is  effected  on  this  wise: 
— generally  speaking,  on  tracing  the  wood-  and  bast-bundles  of  the 
root  upwards  into  the  stem,  the  wood-bundles  are  found  to  twist 
on  themselves  so  that  the  protoxylem  of  each  bundle,  from  being 
peripheral  in  the  root,  comes  to  be  central  in  the  stem  ;  at  the  same 
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time  they  change  their  position  somewhat,  so  that  they  come  to  He 
on  the  same  radii  as  the  bast-bundle.s  or  the  bast-bundles  may  also 
deviate  somewhat  from  their  straight  course,  and  thus  the  conjoint 
collateral  bundles  come  to  be  constituted.  As  a  rule,  these  changes 
of  position  are  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  number  of  the  bun- 
dles, each  of  the  bundles  of  the  root  bifurcating  above,  so  that 
there  are  commonly  twice  as  many  bundles  in  the  stem  as  in  the 
corresponding  root. 

The  structure  of  the  ^riwary  bundle.    The  primary  wood  (whether 
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Fig.  138. — Radiiil  longitudinal  section  of  a  conjoint,  closed,  collateral  bundle  from  tbc 
stem  of  a  Monocotyledon  (Zea  Mais ;  after  Strasburger,  x  ISO) ;  to  the  right  is  the  central 
(medullary)  limit  of  the  bundle  ;  to  the  left  the  peripheral  (cortical)  limit;  c  p  protophloem; 
u  sieve-tubes  of  the  bast,  with  companion-cells  s  ;  spoa',  the  protoxylem;  aoJ  remains  of 
ruptured  annular  vessel  lying  in  the  lysipenous  lacuna  I;  vq  sheaths  of  sclerenchymatous 
conjunctive  tissue.   (Compare  this  with  Fig.  137.) 

in  an  isolated  or  a  conjoint  bundle)  consists  es.sentially  of  lignified 
tracheal  tissue  (tracheae,  or  tracheids,  p.  134),  together  Avith  a 
valuing  proportion  of  wood-parenchyma,  more  or  less  lignified,  the 
cells  being  occasionally  somewhat  fibrous.  The  protoxylera  (see  p. 
176)  is  usually  a  conspicuous  feature;  in  transverse  section,  on 
account  of  the  relative  smallness  of  its  tiacheoe  (or  tracheids)  ;  in 
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lono-ifcudinal  section,  on  account  of  the  loose  spiral  or  annular 
thickenings  of  their  walls.  The  looseness  of  the  spiral  or  annular 
raarkino-s  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these  vascular  cells  are  the  first 
formed  constituents  of  the  bundles,  and  that  consequently  they 
are  considerably  stretched  by  the  continuance,  for  a  time,  of  the 
growth  in  length  of  the  adjacent  tindifFerentiated  tissues  ;  hence 
the  successive  thickenings  become  more  or  less  widely  separated, 
and  the  wall  of  the  vessels  may  be  torn  and  destroyed  (Fig.  138). 

The  'primary  hast  or  phloem  consists  essentially  of  sieve-tissue 
(p.  1.3-5)  and  of  parenchyma.  The  sieve-tissue  consists  in  all  cases 
mainly  of  sieve-tubes  of  simple  structure  (Fig.  97,  p.  136),  con- 
stituting the  vascular  tissue  of  the  bast,  with  which  companion- 
cellg  are  associated  in  Anglosperms  but  not  in  Gymnosperms 
and  Pteridophyta.  In  some  Angiosperms,  particularly  in  the 
closed  bundles  of  Monocotyledons  (Fig.  137),  there  is  no  bast- 
parenchyma,  the  whole  bast  consisting  of  sieve-tubes  and  com- 
panion-cells :  but  this  tissue  is  generally  present,  and  is  readily 
distinguishable  from  the  companion-cells  by  the  larger  size  of  its 
cells.  In  some  cases  (e.g.  some  Palms)  the  bast-parenchyma  is  to 
some  extent  replaced  by  sclerenchymatous  fibres  ;  otherwise  the 
occurrence  of  fibres  in  the  primary  bast  is  rare. 

The  camhium  is  present  in  the  collateral  primary  bundles  of 
the  stem  of  most  Gymnosperms  and  Dicotyledons  ;  it  is  never 
present  in  primary  bundles  of  any  other  type  of  structure  ;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  it  always  present  in  a  collateral  bundle 
(absent  in  Equisetum,  Monocotyledons,  some  herbaceous  Dicoty- 
ledons, see  p.  177). 

It  lies  between  the  bast  externally  and  the  wood  internally,  and 
consists  essentially  of  a  single  layer  of  merismatic  embryonic  cells 
rich  in  protoplasmic  contents,  and  with  walls  of  cellulose.  In 
transverse  section  (see  Fig.  133)  the  cells  are  oblong,  with  their 
longer  axes  placed  tangentially ;  in  longitudinal  section  (Fig. 
153)  the  cells  are  seen  to  be  elongated  and  somewhat  prosenchy- 
matous,  like  the  procambium-cells,  where  they  abut  on  the  wood 
or  on  the  bast ;  but  where  they  abut  on  primary  medullary  rays 
they  are  short  and  parenchymatous. 

Variations  in  the  structure  of  a  bundle.  It  is  mentioned  on  p.  173 
that  the  leaf-trace  bundles  of  Palms  thin  out  as  they  curve  out- 
wards towards  the  pericycle  in  the  lower  part  of  their  course  ;  the 
bundle  is,  in  fact,  thickest  where  it  is  most  deeply  placed  in  the 
stem ;  the  difference  in  size  of  the  bundle,  as  seen  in  trans- 
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verse  section,  is  due  a  variation  in  the  number,  and  to  some  extent 
also,  in  the  size  of  its  constituent  elements,  more  especially  in  the 
wood. 

The  variation  in  structure  of  a  vascular  bundle  can  be  well 
observed  in  connexion  with  the  foliage-leaf.  The  number  of 
bundles  entering  the  leaf  (petiole,  when  present)  from  the  stem 
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Fig  139-^  Ttansverse  section  of  an  open  conjoint,  collateral,  vascular  bundle  m  the 
Jm  of  the  Sunflower.  M  Pith.  X  Xylem.  C  Caml.ium.  P  Phloem.  R  Cortex;  « 
smM  and  «' large  spiral  vessels  (protoxylem) ;  t  pitted  vessels;  t' patted  vessels  in  course 
oTformation  from  he  cambiuru;  U  wood-flbres;  sb  sie  .e  tubes ;  b  fibres  of  he  hetero- 
fefeous  pericycle  ;  .  endodermis  or  bundle-sheath ;  ^'c  inter-fascicular  conaunctwe  t™. 
?SrvertSl  section  through  a  similar  bundle  (somewhat  simplified)  lettered  Ixke  the 
former.  (xl50). 

varies  from  one  to  many ;  these  bundles,  when  derived  from  a 
monostelic  stem,  are  segments  or  branches  of  the  stele  (mensteles), 
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when  derived  from  a  polystelic  stem,  they  are  entire  steles.  The 
structure  of  the  leaf-bundles  corresponds  essentially  with  that  of 
the  stem-bundles ;  if  the  latter  are  concentric  or  collateral,  etc.,  so 
are  the  former,  as  a  general  rule  ;  but  in  the  Cycads  the  bundles  in 
the  petiole  have  the  protoxylem  central  next  to  the  bast  (see  p.  178) 
instead  of  in  the  normal  position  which  it  occupies  in  the  stem- 
bundles ;  and  again,  whilst  the  bundles  in  the  petiole  of  most 
Ferns  are,  like  those  of  the  stem,  concentric,  in  the  ribs  of  the 
lamina  they  become  collateral.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  whilst  the  general  relations  of  the  bundle  are 
usually  the  same  in  both  stem  and  leaf,  the  changed  conditions 
usually  involve  a  somewhat  different  description.  For  instance, 
the  common  conjoint  bundles  of  the  stem  of  a  Dicotyledon  are 
collateral,  the  pi'otoxylem  being  the  most  internal  or  central  part 
of  the  bundle,  the  pi'otophloem  the  most  external  or  peripheral 
part ;  on  tracing  a  bundle  into  a  leaf  which  is  dorsiventral,  and 
lies  in  a  nearly  horizontal  plane  of  expansion,  the  xylem  of  the 
conjoint  bundle  will  be  found  to  lie  towards  the  upper  (ventral) 
surface  of  the  leaf,  with  the  protoxylem  uppermost,  whilst  the 
phloem  is  directed  towards  the  lower  (dorsal)  surface,  with  the 
protophloem  lowermost ;  the  descr-iption  of  the  position  and  rela- 
tions of  the  bundle  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  symmetry  of 
the  member  of  which  it  forms  part. 

The  Termination  of  the  Vascular  Bundle.  The  gradual  thinning 
out  and  termination  of  the  vascular  bundle  can  nowhere  be  more 
satisfactorily  studied  than  in  leaves.  The  bundles,  when  traced 
towards  their  ultimate  ramiBcations,  are  seen  to  diminish  in  bulk- 
in  consequence,  partly,  of  a  reduction  in  number  of  the  constituent 
elements,  and  partly  also  to  the  smaller  size  of  the  elements  which 
still  remain.  The  mode  of  termination  of  the  vascular  bundles  in 
foliage-leaves  is  briefly  as  follows.  In  many  cases  the  bundles 
have  only  free  ends,  as  in  most  Pteridophyta  {e.g.  Adiantum, 
Selaginella),  and  generally  in  small  reduced  leaves.  In  others, 
there  are  no  free  ends,  but  the  finer  branches  anastomose  with  each 
other  to  form  a  closed  system ;  this  is  characteristically  the  case 
where  the  venation  is  parallel  {e.g.  Monocotyledons,  see  p.  55). 
In  others,  again,  the  finer  branches  anastomose,  forming  a  network 
from  the  meshes  of  which  the  ultimate  branches  project  among  the 
mesophyll-cells  as  free  ends  :  this  obtains  generally  among  Dicoty- 
ledons. The  free  ends  of  the  bundles  consist  of  one  or  two  rows 
of  short  tracheids  with  close  spiral  markings;  no  sieve- tubes  can 
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be  traced  quite  to  tlie  extremity  ;  thej  disappear  further  back, 
and  their  phice  is  taken  by  parenchymatous  cells. 

Bundles  often  terminate  in  connection  with  j^landular  tissue; 
for  instance,  in  chalk-<r|ands  (see  Fig.  100,  p.  139),  or  nectaries. 

§  34.  Histology  of  the  Development  of  Secondary 
Members.  It  has  been  already  pointed  out  (p.  17)  that  the 
growing-point  is  the  seat  of  development,  noi,  only  of  new  tissue, 
but  also  of  new  members;  and  further  (p.  19),  that  secondary 
members  are  developed  either  by  dichotomy  or  by  lateral  out- 
growth. 

A.  Development  of  normal  hranclies  of  the  shoot  or  of  the  thallus. 
only  takes  place  at  the  growing-point,  whether  apical  or  inter- 
calary. 

a.  By  dichotomy.  This  only  occurs  in  apical  growing- points  ; 
two  modes  may  be  distinguished  accordingly  as  the  growing-point 
has  or  has  not  an  apical  cell : 


Fig.  no.— a  B  C  successive  stages  in  true  dichotomous  branching  by  longitudinal 
division  of  an  apical  cell;  from  the  shoot  of  ZJictyotu  dichotoma  (highly  magnified ;  after 
Naegeli). 

— when  there  is  an  apical  cell,  true  dichotomous  branching  is 
effected  by  the  longitudinal  division  of  the  apical  cell  into  two, 
each  of  which  becomes  the  apical  cell  of  a  branch : 

A  spurious  form  of  dichotomy  occurs  in  some  plants  {e.g.  thalloid  Junger- 
manniaceee) ;  here,  though  the  apical  cell  of  the  branch  is  developed  from  a  seg- 
ment of  the  apical  cell  of  the  main  shoot,  yet  since  the  really  lateral  branch 
grows  quite  as  vigorously  as  the  main  shoot,  the  result  is  an  apparently  dicho- 
tomous branching. 

— ivhen  there  is  no  apical  cell,  the  growing-point  becomes 
broadened,  and  the  central  portion  of  it  passes  over  into  condition 
of  permanent  tissue,  leaving  two  distinct  masses  of  embryonic 
tissue,  which  constitute  the  gi-owing-points  of  the  two  bi-anches 
(e.g.  March  antiacene). 

b.  By  lateral  outgrowth ;  this  may  occur  in  either  an  apical  or 
intercalary  growing-point : 
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— ivhen  there  is  a  single  initial  cell  in  the  growing-point,  tlie 
growing-point  of  the  branch  is  developed  either  directly  from  the 
initial  cell  itself,  as  in  some  Algse  (Fig.  141  A),  or  more  com- 
monly from  a  segment  of  the  initial  cell,  as  in  many  Algae  (Fig. 
141  C),  Mosses,  Liverworts,  etc. : 

— ivhen  there  is  not  a  single  initial  cell  {e.g.  Phanerogams),  the 
growing-point  of  the  branch  is  formed  by  division  of  cells  of  the 
periblem,  including  several  layers,  which  grow  and  divide,  form- 
ing a  lateral  protuberance  with  the  growth  of  which  the  dermato- 
gen  keeps  pace ;  the  primary  meristem  of  the  branch  undergoes 
differentiation  into  tissue-systems  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
parent  members,  and  continuous  with  them. 


^  B.  C. 

Fig.  141.— Illustrating  development  of  lateral  members;  A  {Sty^-pocavXan  sco^avium,  x30): 
from  the  apical  cell  itself  :  B  (Besmarentin  Ugulata,  x  60)  from  the  seffments  of  an  inter- 
calary grov.ing-point ;  C iChcetopteria  plumosa,  x  40)  from  the  segments  of  the  apical  cell. 
(After  Falkenberg). 

Normal  branches,  however  the  details  of  their  development  may 
vary,  agree  in  this,  that  they  are,  with  rare  exceptions  (see  p. 
20),  of  exogenous  origin, 

B.  Development  of  Leaves  only  takes  place  at  the  growing-point 
of  a  stem,  and  always  by  lateral  outgrowth  (see  p,  45), 

When  the  growing-point  of  the  stem  ha^  a  single  initial  cell,  the 
growing-point  of  the  leaf  is  developed  either  from  the  apical  cell 
itself,  or,  more  commonly,  from  the  whole  or  a  part  of  a  segment 
of  the  apical  cell. 

When  the  growing-point  of  the  stem  has  not  a  single  initial  cell,  as 
in  Phanerogams,  the  growing-point  of  the  leaf  is  formed  by  the 
division  of  cells  belonging  to  one  or  more  of  the  superficial  layers 
of  the  periblem,  accompanied  by  growth  and  division  of  the  cor- 
responding cells  of  the  dermatogen. 
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The  primary  meristem  of  the  leaf  becomes  dilferentiated  into 
tissue-systems  corresponding  to,  and  continuous  with,  those  of  the 
stem  which  bears  it.  In  the  developing  leaves  of  those  vascular 
plants  which  have  common  bundles  (see  p.  177),  the  differentia- 
tion of  the  protoxylem  begins  at  the  point  of  junction  of  leaf  and 
stem,  extending  outw^ards  in  the  procambium-strands  of  the  leaf, 
and  inwards  in  those  of  the  stem. 

The  development  of  secondary  branches  of  the  leaf  takes  place 
in  essentially  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  leaf  from  the  stem. 
Dichotomous  branching  of  the  leaf  (see  p.  51)  takes  place  in  the 
same  way  as  dichotomous  branching  of  the  stem. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  development  of  a  leaf  on  any  stem  takes 
place  in  essentially  the  same  way  as  the  development  of  a  lateral 
branch  on  that  stem ;  it  is  only  later  that  leaves  and  branches 
assume  their  distinctive  characters. 

G.  Development  of  Branches  of  the  Root.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  the  only  normal  secondary  members  produced  by  the  root 
are  root-branches,  or  secondary  roots  ;  these  may  be  developed 
either  by  dichotomy  or  by  lateral  outgrowth. 

a.  By  dichotomy.  This  has  only  been  observed  in  certain  sporo- 
phytes  among  the  Pteridophyta  (Lycopodium,  Isoetes).  ,  Here  the 
growing-point  broadens,  under  the  root-cap,  the  central  portion 
passing  over  into  permanent  tissue,  whilst  the  two  sides  remain 
merismatic  and  form  the  growing-points  of  the  two  secondary 
roots ;  the  old  root-cap  is  exfoliated,  and  each  growing-point  forms 
a  new  one  for  itself.  The  successive  dichotomies  take  place  in 
planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

h.  By  lateral  outgrowth.  It  has  been  already  stated  (p.  62)  that 
the  lateral  development  of  secondary  members  does  not  take 
place  at  the  growing-point  of  the  root,  but  at  a  considerable 
distance  behind  it,  where  the  tissues  have  already  assumed 
their  permanent  differentiation.  The  lateral  roots  are  developed 
endogenously  from  a  layer  of  this  tissue  which  remains  embryonic 
longer  than  the  adjacent  tissues.  This  layer  may  be  either  the 
pericycle,  as  in  Phanerogams,  or  the  endodermis,  as  inmost  Vascular 

Cryptogams.  n     i  i.  ^ 

In  the  Phai^erogams  (Fig.  142),  the  growing-point  of  a  lateral 
root  is  formed  by  the  growth  and  division  of  a  group  of  pericycle- 
cells  lyino-  usually  just  externally  to  the  outer  end  of  a  xylem- 
bundle ;  hence  there  are  as  many  longitudinal  rows  of  lateral  roots 
produced  as  there  are  xylem-bundles  in  the  parent  root,  and  cor- 
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responding  witli  them  in  position.  But  to  this  rule  there  arc  some 
exceptions;  for  instance,  when,  as  in  the  Grasses  and  CyperacefE, 
the  pericycle  is  wanting  opposite  the  xylem-bundles,  the  lateral 
roots  are  developed,  not  opposite  to  the  xylem-bundles,  but  opposite 
to  the  phloem-bundles ;  again,  when  there  are  only  two  xylem- 
bundles  in  the  parent  root,  four  rows  of  lateral  roots  are  produced 
each  root  being  developed  on  one  side  of  a  xylem- bundle  of  the 
parent  root.  A  similar  displacement  occurs  in  Umbelliferoe, 
Araliaceae^  and  Pittosporacese,  where  the  pericycle  is  interrupted 
opposite  to  each  xyJem-bundJe  by  au  oil-duct  (see  p.  168). 


Fig.  142.— Illustrating  the  development  of  a  secondary  root  in  a  Plianerogam.  A  trans- 
verse, B  longitudinal,  section  ;  ep  epiblema ;  en  endodermis;  pe  pericycle;  w  protoxylem 
and  b  phloem  of  the  parent-root ;  rc  root  cap ;  c  periblem,  and  pi  plerome,  of  the  de- 
veloping lateral  secondary  root.    (Teesdalia  nudicauh'g;  x  about  300 ;  after  van  Tieghein). 

In  most  Vascular  Cryptogams  (except  Lycopodium  and  Isoetes, 
where  secondary  roots  are  produced  only  by  dichotomy),  the  apical 
cell  of  a  secondary  root  is  formed  from  one  of  a  row  of  large 
endodermal  cells,  the  rhizogenic  cells,  lying  just  externally  to  each 
xylem-bundle  of  the  parent  root.  In  Equisetum,  where  the  endo- 
dermis consists  of  two  layers  (see  p.  165),  the  secondary  roots  are 
developed  from  cells  belonging  exclusively  to  the  inner  layer, 
which  are  adjacent  to  the  xylem-bundles. 
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It  will  be  uuderstood  that,  in  order  to  reach  the  surface,  the  lateral  secondarj' 
roots  must  penetrate  the  external  tissues  of  the  parent  root.  This  is  not 
effected  by  purely  mechanical  means,  but  by  chemical  action,  leading  to  solution 
and  absorption,  exerted  on  the  tissues,  either  by  the  rootlet  itself,  or,  more 
commonly,  by  a  digestive  sac  which  invests  the  rootlet,  and  is  formed  in  Phanero- 
gams by  the  grosvth  and  division  of  the  cells  of  the  endodermis  (and  sometimes 
one  or  two  layers  of  cortical  cells),  in  Vascular  Cryptogams,  by  the  growth  and 
division  of  one  or  more  of  inner  layers  of  cortical  cells  just  external  to  the  endo- 
dermis, of  the  parent  root. 

D.  Development  of  Hairs.  Tliese  structures  are  in  all  cases 
developed  from  the  superficial  cells  of  the  parent  member,  that  is, 
from  dermatogen-cells  in  those  parts  in  which  this  layer  is  differ- 
entiated ;  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  each  hair  arises  from  a 
single  superficial  cell.  Hairs  are  genei^ally  developed  in  acropetal 
succession,  but  considerable  irregularity  is  not  uncommon,  and 
they  are  frequently  developed  on  members  in  which  the  tissues 
have  already  acquired  their  permanent  characters  (see  p.  64). 

E.  Development  of  Emergences.  When  exogenous  they  are 
developed  from  the  superficial  and  from  one  or  more  of  the  sub- 
jacent layers  of  tissue  of  the  parent  member,  that  is,  from  the 
dermatogen  and  periblem  of  those  members  in  which  this  differen- 
tiation of  the  primary  meristem  obtains.  When  they  are  endo- 
genous (e.g.  haustoria  of  Cuscuta,  see  p.  67),  they  are  developed 
exclusively  from  the  periblem. 

The  haustoria  of  these  parasitic  plants  are  frequently  regarded  as  roots,  either 
normal  or  adventitious,  especially  in  the  exceptional  case  of  endogenous  origin ; 
but  this  view  is  inadmissible,  in  the  first  place,  because  they  are  developed,  not 
from  the  pericycle,  but  from  the  cortex  of  the  parent-member;  and  in  the 
second,  because,  with  the  mode  of  origin,  they  are  developed  relatively  late, 
whereas,  in  accordance  with  the  general  mle  (see  p.  190),  they  ought,  were 
they  roots,  to  take  origin  from  more  deeply  seated  tissues  of  the  parent 
member. 

F.  Development  of  Eeproduciive  Organs.  The  question  as  to  the 
relation  of  these  members  to  the  primary  meristem,  only  arises 
with  reference  to  those  plants,  the  bodies  of  w^hich  consist  of 
many  layers  of  tissue ;  their  origin  in  plants,  the  bodies  of  which 
consist  either  of  filaments,  or  of  flattened  expansions  of  a  single 
layer  of  cells,  need  not  be  considered  here. 

In  the  cases  under  consideration,  th€  reproductive  oi-gans  may 
be  developed  either  from  the  superficial  layer  alone,  or  from  that 
and  one  or  more  of  the  subjacent  layers. 
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Organs  developed  from  the  superficial  layer  alone  (dermatogen 
when  differentiated)  :  these  may  be  developed  each  from  a  single 
cell ;  as  all  sexual  organs ;  sporangia  of  all  Ferns  (except  Ophio- 
glossaceje  and  Marattiacere)  i.e.  all  leptosporangiate  Ferns  and 
Rhizocarps  (Hjdropteridese)  ;  or  they  may  be  developed  from  a 
group  of  superficial  cells,  as  the  sporangia  of  the  Ophioglossaceje 
and  Marattiacese  (eusporangiate  Ferns),  of  Equisetum,  the  Lyco- 
podiacese,  Selaginella. 

The  antheridia  of  Fucus  are  peculiar  in  tbat  they  are  single  terminal  cells  of 
branched  hairs.  It  is  a  question  whether  or  not  the  ai^theridia  of  Anlhocevos 
(Liverworts)  are  of  endogenous  origin.  In  Mosses  the  apical  cell  of  the  adult 
shoot  generally  give  rise  to  a  sexual  organ. 

Organs  developed  from  the  superficial  and  deeper  layers.  In  most 
cases  the  organ  is  developed  from  the  superficial  and  the  subjacent 
(hypodermal)  layer,  e.g.  microsporangia  (pollen-sacs)  and  macro- 
sporangia  (ovules)  of  most  Phanerogams ;  in  some  cases  cells  of 
one  or  more  deeper  layers  take  part  in  the  foi-mation  of  the  organ 
{e.g.  sporangia  of  Isoetes,  ovules  of  Geum,  Symphytum,  Verbascum, 
etc.)  ;  rarely  only  a  single  cell  of  the  hypodermal  layer  is  con- 
cerned {e.g.  ovule  of  Orchids) ;  in  Balanophora  the  ovule  appears 
to  be  developed  from  a  single  superficial  cell. 

The  primitive  sporogenous  tissue  (archesporinm,  see  p.  73)  is,  in  the  sporangia 
of  all  Vascular  Plants,  derived  from  the  hypodermal  layer  of  the  young  spor- 
angium ;  it  may  consist  of  a  single  cell,  or  of  a  row  of  cells,  or  of  a  layer  of  cells. 
In  the  Mosses  the  arcliesporium  is  more  deep'y  seated,  arising  from  the  ex- 
ternal layer  of  the  endothecium  (rudimentary  plerome)  as  in  most  Mosses,  or 
from  the  innermost  layer  of  the  amphithecium  (rudimentary  periblem)  as  in 
Sphagnum  and  in  the  Liverwort  Anthoceros. 

G.  The  Development  of  Adventitious  Secondary  Members  (see  p. 
21). 

1.  On  the  stem.  The  most  common  case  is  that  of  the  develop- 
ment of  roots,  but  occasionally  shoots  (buds)  are  developed  ad- 
ventitiously. 

The  adventitious  development  of  roots  on  the  stem  takes  place 
most  commonly  by  the  formation  of  a  growing-point,  by  the  divi- 
sion of  a  group  of  pericycle-cells  in  the  way  described  above 
(p.  186)  with  reference  to  the  development  of  normal  lateral  roots 
on  the  parent  root.  In  any  one  plant  the  two  processes  are  similar 
in  every  detail.  When  they  are  developed  on  old  stems,  they 
arise  from  more  deeply  placed  tissues,  such  as  those  of  the  primary 
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or  even  the  secondary  bast.  In  both  those  cases  the  adventitious 
root  is  developed  endogeuonsl}'. 

In  oth  er  cases,  adventitious  roots  are  developed  fi'om  more 
superficial  layers  of  tissue  (e.g.  Equisetum,  Selaginella;  roots 
developed  in  connection  with  buds,  as  in  Ranunculus  Ficaria, 
Nasturtium,  Cardaniine,  Anemone,  etc.)  that  is,  exogenously. 

The  adventitious  development  of  buds  on  the  stem  may  take  place 
either  exogenously  or  endogenously.  In  the  former  case  the  buds 
may  be  developed  each  from  a  single  epidermal  cell  (e.g.  Begonia 
prolifera,  underground  shoots  of  Psilotum),  or  from  the  epidermis 
and  subjacent  layers  (e.g.  Linaria  vulgaris).  In  the  latter  case 
the  adventitious  bud  arises  from  the  pericycle  (e.g.  Cuscuta, 
epicotyl  of  Convolvulus  arvensis). 

Adventitious  buds  are  commonly  developed  in  the  Algse  and  Liverworts, 
either  exogenously,  from  single  superficial  cells  at  the  margin  or  on  the  surface 
of  the  thallus  of  Delesseria  and  other  Algte,  or  of  that  of  Metzge.ria  ftircata 
among  Liverworts,  or  endogenously,  as  in  Fucus  and  apparently  also  iu 
Metzgeria. 

2.  On  the  root.  Adventitious  buds  may  be  formed  either  exo- 
genously or  endogenously  on  the  root ';  in  the  former  case  they 
arise  from  the  superficial  layers  (e.g.  Aristolochia  Clematitis)  ;  in 
the  latter,  from  the  pericycle  (e.g.  AlUaria  officinalis,  Anemone 
sylvestris,  etc.) 

3.  On  the  lenf.  Adventitious  buds  developed  on  leaves  are  of 
exogenous  origin,  the  epidermis  being  more  especially  concerned 
in  their  production.  Adventitious  roots  are  usually  of  endogenous 
origin,  being  derived  from  cells  of  the  pericycle ;  but  in  some 
cases  (e  g.  GarJamine  pratensis,  Nasturtium  oficinale  and  silvestris), 
where  they  arise  in  direct  connexion  with  adventitious  buds, 
they  are  exogenous,  being  derived  from  the  epidermis  and  the 
superhcial  cortical  layers  of  the  axis  of  the  bud. 

Adventitious  buds  and  roots  are  also  developed  from  the  callus  (see  p.  21) 
formed  on  the  injured  surfaces  of  stems,  roots,  and  leaf-stalks :  the  former  mny 
be  endogenous  or  exogenous,  the  latter  are  endogenous; 

•  From  the  foregoing  account  of  the  development  of  adventitious 
buds  and  roots,  it  is  clear  that  no  definite  rule  as  to  their  mode  of 
origin  can  be  laid  down,  based  on  their  morphological  character. 
However,  the  following  rule  appears  to  hold  good,  that  the  mode 
of  origin  of  an  adventitious  member  depends  upon  the  age  of  the 
part  from  which  it  is  developed :  when  the  part  is  very  young,  the 
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adventitious  member  is  developed  exogenouslj;  when  the  partis 
older  with  its  tissues  more  or  less  differentiated,  the  adventitious 
member  is  developed  endogeneously,  usually  from  the  pericycle, 
but  sometimes  from  still  deeper  tissues,  according  to  the  relative 
age  of  the  part. 

§35.  The  Formation  of  Secondary  Tissue.  In  addition 
to  the  formation  of  primary  tissue  from  the  primary  meristem  of 
the  growing-point,  as  above  described,  a  formation  of  secondary 
tissue  takes  place  in  many  plants,  which  is  in  most  cases  associated 
with  a  growth  in  thickness  and  may  give  rise  to  secondary  stelar 
tissue,  or  to  secondary  extra-stelar  tissue. 

.  A.  The  Normal  Formation  of  Secondary  Stelar  Tissue  in  the 
stem  takes  place  in  most  Gymnosperms  and  Dicotyledons  (as 
also  in  some  OphincrlnBsacece),  and  is  effected  by  the  continuous 
merismatic  activity  of  the  cambium  of  their  open  collateral 
bundles.  These  are 
arranged  in  a  circle 
in  a  transverse  sec- 
tion (Fig.  143  A)  :  the 
commencement  of 
growth  in  thickness 
is  preceded  by  tan- 
gential divisions  in 
the  conjunctive  tissue 
(Fig.  139)  which  lies 
between  the  bundles ; 
this  gives  rise  to  cam- 
bium which  becomes 
continuous  with  that  of  the  vascular  bundles.  A  closed  hollow 
cylinder  is  thus  formed,  which  appears,  in  a  transverse  section, 
as  a  ring,  the  camhium-ring  (Fig.  143  B  c)  completely  separating 
the  pith  from  the  cortex  :  it  consists  of  two  portions  correspond- 
ing to  its  mode  of  origin  ;  fascicular  cambium,  i.e.  the  cambium 
belonging  to  the  vascular  bundles,  and  the  inter -fascicular  camhitim, 
i.e.  that  which  is  formed  between  the  bundles  in  the  primary 
medullary  rays  (see  Fig.  130). 

A  cambium-ring  is  likewise  formed  in  the  root  of  these  plants 
(Fig.  144).  The  first  indication  of  the  formation  of  a  cambium- 
layer  is  the  division  of  the  cells  of  the  conjunctive  parenchyma  on 
the  inner  surface  of  each  bast-bundle  :  then  those  on  the  flanks 
of  the  bast-bundles  begin  to  divide  ;  and  thus  a  number  of  arcs 


Fig.  143. — Diaprrammatic  transverse  sections  oi  a 
normal  dicotyledonous  stem  uhi3li  prows  in  thickness. 
A  Very  young:  there  are  five  isolated  bundles;  m  pith; 
r  cortex;  b' primary  bast ;  h' primary  wood  ;  c  cambium. 
B  After  growth  in  thickness  has  commenced  :  Ji*  secon- 
dary wood;  P  secoQdary  bast. 


I 
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of  cambium  are  formed,  extenclirif^  from  the  inner  surface  of  each 
ba.st-bundle  to  the  pericycle.  The  pericycle-cells  lying  externally 
to  the  outer  ends  (protoxylem)  of  the  wood-bundles  now  divide, 
and  connect  the  arcs  of  cambium.  Thus  a  continuous  cambium- 
layer  is  formed,  which  has  at  first  a  wavy  outline,  as  seen  in 
transverse  section,  but  which  becomes  circular  as  the  development 
of  the  secondary  tissue  proceeds. 

The  cambium-layer  of  the  primary  root  is  continuous  with  that 
of  the  primary  stem  ;  hence,  in  a  plant  in  which  stem  and  root 
grow  in  thickness,  there  is  a  continuous  layer  of  merismatic  tissue 
extending  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other;  for  the  cambium  of 
the  branches  of  both  stem  and  root  is  continuous  with  that  of  the 

primary  members ;  and  fur- 
ther, the  cambium  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  merismatic 
tissue  of  the  growing-points 
of  the  primary  stem  and  root 
and  of  their  branches. 

The  cells  of  the  cambium- 
rinsT,  in  the  stem  and  root 
alike,     constantly  undergo 
both  tangential  and  radial 
division,  so  that  the  number 
of  the  cells  increases  in  the 
radial  direction  as  well  as 
in  the  circumferential  ;  the 
growth  of  these  cells  pro- 
duces an  extension   of  the 
orcran  in  both  these  direc- 
tions.     Of  the  cells  formed 
by  tangential  division,  those 
lying  on  the  inner  side  of  tlie 
cambium,  are  transformed  into  the  elements  of  the  wood  (Fig. 
148  B  h"),  those  on  the  outer  side,  into  the  elements  of  the  bast, 
while  the  cells  of  the  intermediate  zone  continue  to  be  capable  of 
dividing.    The  activity  of  the  cambium  thus  gives  rise  to  secondary 
wood  and  secondary  bast,  as  distinguished  from  the  priviary  con- 
stituents of  the  bundle,  which  existed  previou.sly  to,  and  indepen- 
dently of,  the  activity  of  the  cambium.    The  primary  wood  of  the 
bundle  is  thus  the  innermost  part  of  it,  and  the  primary  bast  the 
most  external. 


Fig.  144.— Transverse  section  of  the  stele  of 
the  root  of  Smnhv^cus  nigra,  where  tecondary 
growth  in  thickness  is  commencing,  r  Cor- 
tex ;  ed  endodermis  ;  pc  pericycle  :  x  x  x  the 
three  groups  of  protoxylem ;  p  pp  the  three 
groups  of  phloem  ;  c  dividing  cells  of  the  con- 
junctive tissue  forming  part  of  the  developing 
cambium-ring. 
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The  tangential  division  of 
the  cambium-cells  takes  place 
in  a  regular  order,  termed,  in 
honour  of  the  discoverer,  Saniu's 
laio  of  cavibial  division.  Each 
cambium- cell  divides  into  two 
by  a  tangential  (^parallel  to  sur- 
face of  member)  wall ;  one  of 
these  two  cells  remains  meris- 
matic, — the  other  undergoes 
further  division,  by  a  tangential 
wall,  into  two  which  may  be 
either  directly  converted  into 
permanent  tissue  (either  wood 
or  bast)  or  after  having  under- 
gone yet  another  tangential 
division.  When  an  addition  is 
to  be  made  to  the  wood,  the 
outer  of  the  two  first-formed 
cells  remains  merismatic,  the 
inner  forming  permanent  tis- 
sue ;  when  to  the  bast,  it  is  the 
inner  of  the  two  first- formed 
cells  which  remains  merismatic, 
and  the  outer  which  is  con- 
verted into  permanent  tissue. 

Not  only  does  the  fascicular 
cambium  add  secondary  wood 
and  bast  to  the  primary  bundles 
of  the  stem,  but  the  interfasci- 
cular cambium  generally  forms 
(except  MenispermaceoB,  Cu- 
curbitacese,  woody  Piperacese, 
Aristolochia,  Casuarina,  and 
some  other  plants,  where  it 
only  forms  conjunctive  tissue) 
new  secondary  bundles  between 


Fi&.  145. — Part  of  a  transverse 
section  of  a  branch  of  Piyius  sylves- 
tris,  illustrating  the  development  of 
tissue  from  the  cambium:  the  lower 
part  of  the  section  is  the  central 
(wood),  the  upper  the  peripheral 
(bast)  :  i  initial  laj  er  (cambium  pro- 
per), on  each  side  of  which  are  still 
young  desmogen-cells  in  process  of  differentiation  into  either  wood  or  bast;  1,2,3  young 
xylem-tracheids,  with  developing  bordered  pits;  /;  cells  of  the  bast-parenchyma  with 
brown  contents;  e  sieve-tube  with  lateral  sieve-plate;  m  a  medullary  ray,  to  which 
additions  are  also  made  in  the  cambial  region.    (After  Strasburger :  x  510.) 

V.  S.  B.  Q 
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the  primary,  and  in  this  way  a  compact  ring  of  wood  and  of  bast  is  formed. 
These  secondary  bundles  are  of  course  destitute  of  protoxylem  and  proto- 
phloem. 

In  roots  the  secondary  vascular  tissue  is  developed  in  essentially  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  stem;  the  wood  inwards,  the  bast  outwards,  from  the  cam- 
bium-layer; and  the  same  forms  of  tissue  are  produced.  It  is,  however,  only  in 
certain  cases  {e.g.  Taraxacum,  Scorzonera  Jiispanica,  Bubia,  Taxus,  Cupressus, 
etc.)  that  the  cambium  of  the  root  produces  wood  internally,  and  bast  extern- 
ally, over  its  whole  surface,  so  that  a  complete  ring  of  secondary  vascular 
tissue  is  formed :  in  most  cases  (e.g.  Ceutranthus,  Tropasolum,  Urtica,  Cucur- 

bita,  Phaseolus,  Convolvulus,  Clusia,  etc.) 
secondary  vascular  tissue  is  formed  only 
opposite  to  the  primary  bast-bundles, 
whereas,  opposite  to  the  primary  wood- 
bundles,  the  cambium  produces  only 
ground-tissue,  thus  giving  rise  to  broad 
medullary  rays  opposite  to  these  bundles 
(Fig.  14G). 

The  Tissues  developed  from  the 
Cambium. —  In  stems  and  roots  in 
which  the  growth  in  thickuess  is 
norma],  the  cambium  gives  rise  to 
secondary  wood,  secondary  bast,  and 
secondary  conjunctive  tissue  (me- 
dullary rays). 

The  structure  of  the  secondary  wood 
diiJers  essentially  from  that  of  the 
primary  wood  only  in  that  it  in- 
cludes no  spiral  or  annular  vessels 
resembling  those  of  the  protoxylem 
(see  p.  176).  It  always  includes 
tracheal  tissue ;  nearly  always  wood- 
parenchyma  (see  p.  1.32) ;  frequently 
sclerenchyma :  the  cell- walls  of  all 
these  forms  of  tissue  are  usually 
more  or  less  completely  lignified. 

The  secondary  tracheal  tissue  may 
consist  either  solely  of  tracheae  (e.g. 
Platanus,    Fraxinus    excelsior  and 


Fig.  140.— Transverse  gection  of 
a  young  root  of  Phaseolus  multiftorus : 
pr  cortex ;  m  pith ;  x  stele ;  g  priniRry 
xylem-bundles  ;  h  primary  phloem- 
bundles.  B  Transverse  section  of  an 
older  root  of  the  same  plant,  which 
is  growing  in  thickness :  h'  secondary 
bast ;  k  periderm :  the  four  rays  ex- 
tending to  near  the  centre  consist 
of  secondary  ground-tissue,  aind  cor- 
respond in  position  to  the  primary 
wood-bundles.  (Slightly  magnified; 
after  Sachs.) 


Ornus,  Citrus,  Viscum,  Hydrangea) ; 
or  solely  of  tracheids  (e.g.  Coniferae,  Drimys  Winteri)  ;  or,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  of  both  tracheae  and  tracheids.  The  cell-walls 
of  the  tracheal  tissue  are,  as  a  rule,  marked  with  bordered  pits ; 
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but  occasionally,  especially  in  soft  wood,  the  walls  are  retlcuTately 

The  secondary  wood-parenchyma  consists  of  oblong  cells,  whicb 
are  generally  so  arranged  that  their  long  axes  are  parallel  to  that 
of  the  member  of  which  they  form  part :  they  occur  in  short 
longitudinal  strands,  consisting  commonly  of  a  single  row  of  cells 
(Fig.  148(7),  but  sometimes,  in  the  middle  only,  of  more  than  one 


Fig.  147.— Transverse  section  of  a  root  of  the  Tew  {Taxus  haccata)  which  has  begun  to 
grow  iu  thickness:  c  cortex;  m.  inner  cortical  layer  (see  p.  16«);  e  endodermis  ;  p  peri- 
cycle  ;  8  protoxylem-group  of  one  of  the  two  confluent  primary  xylem-hundles ;  t'  tracheids 
of  primary  wood  ;  /  interfascicular  conjunctive  tissue ;  f  secondary  wood  formed  from  a 
cambium-layer  situated  just  externally  to  it ;  v"  secondary  bast ;  v'  primary  bast  which 
is  beccmiug  crashed  and  disorganised  by  the  cambial  development  of  new  tissues ;  fc  cells 
of  secondary  bast,  containing  crystals;  r  cells  of  pericycle  containing  resin.  (After  Stras- 
burger;  x  42). 

row.  They  are  true  cells,  containing  protoplasm  and  a  nucleus, 
and  other  substances,  such  as  starch  (especially  in  perennial  stems 
and  roots  in  winter),  tannin,  etc.  Their  walls  are  generally 
lignified,  but  usually  not  very  much  thickened,  and  have  circular 
or  elliptical  simple  pits.  In  many  soft  fleshy  stems  and  roots 
{e.g.  Potato,  Radish,  Turnip,  Beetroot),  where  this  tissue  is  the 
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principal  product  of  the  activity  of  the  cambium,  the  cell 
are  not  lignilied. 

The  secondanj  sclerenchyma  consists  of  elongated  pros- 
enchymatoiis  cells,  with  more  or  less  thickened  lignified 
walls  marked  with  narrow  oblique  bordered  pits 
^        (Fig.  94,  p.  134;  Fig.  148  A,  B).     Two  forms 
11        of  this  tissue  are  distinguishable:  woody  fibres 
destitute  of  protoplasmic  contents,   which  are 
connected  by  transitional  forms  with  the  tracheids 
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Fig.  148. — Isolated  constituents  of  the  secondary  wood  of  the  Lime  {Tilia, 
panifolia).  A  and  B  wood-fibres;  C  wood-parencliyma ;  D  and  E  tracheids; 
F  segment  of  a  wood- vessel  (trachea).  G  is  a  bast-fibre.  (xl80;  after  Stras- 
burger.) 


(see  p.  134)  :  fibrous  cells,  with  protoplasmic  cell-contents, 
which  are  allied  to  tlie  wood-parenchyma ;  in  fact,  one 
fibrous  cell  corresponds  to  a  row  of  wood-parenchyma 
cells ;  the  walls  of  the  fibrous  cells  sometimes  remain 
thin,  as  in  Viscum  and  some  other  plants,  where  they 
replace  the  wood-parenchyma  both  structurally  and  func-  j 
tionally.    Both  the  woody  fibres  and  the  thick-walled  fibrous  cells 
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Tiicay  eventually  become  chambered  by  the  formation  of  delicate 
transverse  septa  (see  p.  133). 

The  structure  of  the  secondary  wood  of  the  root  is  in  some  cases 
{e.g.  Conifers)  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  corresponding 
stem ;  this  is  the  case,  to  a  somewhat  less  degree,  in  woody  Dicoty- 
ledons ;  Avhilst  in  herbaceous  Dicotyledons  the  structui^e  may  be 
very  different  in  the  two  membei\s,  owing,  chiefly,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  more  wood-parenchyma,  but  less  fibrous  tissue,  in  the  root 
(see  above  p.  194). 

The  following  is  a  brief  enumeration,  with  examples,  of  the  chief  varieties  of 
structure  presented  by  the  secondary  wood  of  the  stem. 
The  secondary  wood  may  consist — 

1.  Solely  of  tracheids  :  Taxas  haccata  (Yew),  Drimijs  Winter i. 

2.  Of  tracheids  and  wood-parenchyma  :  Conifers  (except  Taxus). 

3.  Of  vessels,  tracheids,  and  wood-parenchyma :  Ilex,  Staphylea,  Eosa, 
Pyrus,  Crataegus. 

4.  Of  vessels,  tracheids,  wood-pareuchyma,  and  tliin-walled  fibrous  cells : 
Jasminum,  Kerria,  Potentilla,  Casaarina,  Aristolochia. 

5.  Of  vessels,  tracheids,  thick- walled  fibrous  cells,  and  wood-parenchyma: 
Acer,  Sambucus,  Euonymus,  Vitis,  Fuchsia,  Hedera. 

6.  Of  vessels,  tracheids,  and  thin-  and  thick- walled  fibrous  cells :  Ephedra, 
Mahonia,  Berberis. 

7.  Of  vessels,  tracheids,  woody  fibre,  and  wood-parenchyma  :  Calycauthus, 
Khamnus,  Eibes,  Qaercus,  Carpinus,  Prunus. 

8.  Of  vessels,  tracheids,  woody  fibre,  wood- parenchyma,  and  thiu-walled 
fibrous  cells ;  this  is  the  most  common  type  of  structure,  and  is  to  be  found 
in  most  dicotyledonous  trees  and  shrubs,  e.g.  Salix,  Populus,  Aluus,  Betula, 
Juglans,  Tilia,  Ailanthus,  Magnolia,  Eobinia,  Gleditschia,  Ulex, 

9.  Of  vessels,  woody  fibre,  and  wood-parenchyma  :  Avicennia. 

10.  Of  vessels,  woody  fibre,  and  thiu-walled  fibrous  cells  :  Viscum. 

11.  Of  vessels,  woody  fibre,  wood-parenchyma,  thin-walled  fibrous  cells: 
Platanus,  Fraxinus,  Citrus. 

12.  Of  vessels,  thick- walled  fibrous  cells,  and  wood-parenchyma  :  Cheiranthus, 
Begonia. 

A  transverse  section  of  a  stem  or  a  root  of  most  coniferous  or 
dicotyledonous  trees  or  shrubs  exhibits,  even  to  the  naked  eye,  a 
series  of  concentric  layers  in  the  secondary  wood  known  as  the 
annual  rings.  These  layers  result  from  the  fact  that  the  wood 
formed  in  the  spring  is  dilfei-ently  constituted  from  that  whicb  is 
formed  later  in  the  year.  The  anatomical  cause  of  tlie  distinct- 
ness of  the  annual  rings  is  the  same  in  all  cases,  namely,  that  the 
last-formed  xylem-elements  of  an  annual  ring  have  a  very  small 
radial  diameter.   In  Conifers  this  distinction  is  emphasized  by  the 
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fact,  that  the  spring- wood  is  formed  of  tliin-walled.  tracheids  (Fi^(. 
150/)  and  the  autumn-wood  of  thick-walled  tracheids  (Fig.  150  h). 
In  dicotyledonous  trees  the  number  and  size  of  the  vessels 
diminishes  in  each  annual  rini^  from  its  inner  to  its  outer  limit. 
When  this  takes  place  very  gradually,  the  eye  cannot  detect  any 
conspicuous  difference  between  the  spring-  and  autumn-wood  (as 
in  the  wood  of  the  Beech,  Lime,  Maple,  and  Walnut)  ;  but  some 
kinds  of  wood  show  a  ring  of  conspicuously  large  vessels  in  the 
spring-wood,  while  in  the  autumn-wood  there  are  numerous  much 
smaller  vessels  (as  in  the  wood  of  the  Oak,  Elm,  and  Ash). 


FiG.  149.— Part  ot  a  irausverse  section  of  a 
twig  of  the  Lime,  four  years  old  (slightly 
magnifled):  m  pith;  ms  medullary  sheath;  x 
Fecondary  wood  ;  1  2  3  4  annual  rings  ;  c  cam- 
bium ;  pa  dilated  outer  ends  of  primary  medul- 
lary rays;  h  bast;  pr  primary  cortex ;  cork. 


Fig.  150.— Transverse  section  of  por- 
tion of  the  secondary  wood  of  a  branch 
of  the  Fir  at  the  junction  of  two  annual 
riPgs  :  m  a  medullary  ray— all  the  other 
c  ells  belong  to  the  wood  ;  /  large-celled 
spring- wood;  h  small-celled  autumn- 
wood"  w  the  limit  between  the  autumn- 
wood  of  one  year  and  the  spring-wood 
of  the  following  year ;  between  li  and  w 
is  the  flattened  limiting  layer  (x  250). 


The  thickness  of  the  annual  ring  varies  in  different  plants,  and 
even  in  any  one  plant,  under  different  conditions  of  growth  ;  and 
not  only  the  thickness,  but  also  the  number  and  relative  drstxi- 
bution  of  the  constituents  of  the  wood. 

lined  w  oay  fibres,  followed  by  a  layer  of  tlrictwalled  ^voody  fibre,  ^v  th 

:«erea  .nr^er  vessel,  surrounded  by  -^-''"-^nirLaU  v^^^ 
terual  (autumn)  .one  eonsisting  ot  wood-parenohyma  "'^ 
walled  vessels.  lu  vigorous  young  Ash-trees  growing  m  a  damp  soil,  Ibe 
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ring  was  fouud  to  be  15  mm.  iu  thickness  :  here  the  fibres  had  thinner  walls, 
and  the  vessels,  though  more  uniform  iu  size,  were  not  quite  so  wide  as  iu  the 
narrower  ring  previously  described. 

The  annual  ring  is  by  no  means  always  of  equal  thickness  all  round  :  it  is 
frequently  thicker  on  one  side  of  a  stem  or  of  a  root  than  the  other,  so  that  the 
general  structure  is  strongly  excentric. 

The  secondary  wood  gradually  becomes  distinguishable  into  an 
older  intei-nal  portion,  the  heart-wood  (duramen),  and  a  younger 
outer  portion,  the  sap-wood  {alburnum).  This  arises  from  the  fact 
that,  as  the  wood  becomes  older,  the  cells  of  the  wood-parenchyma 
and  the  fibrous  cells  die  and  lose  their  protoplasmic  cell-contents ; 
as  a  consequence,  the  heart- wood  has  less  water  in  its  composition 
than  the  sap-wood.  In  some  cases  this  change  is  accompanied  by 
a  colouration  of  the  cell-walls  of  the  heart-wood,  with  the  result 
that  the  distinction  of  duramen  and  alburnum  is  most  marked 
{e.g.  Pine,  Larch,  Oak) ;  it  is  but  rarely  that  this  distinction  is  not 
observable  {e.g.  Buxus,  Acer pseudoplatanus  a,xid  platanoides). 

The  structure  of  the  secondarij  hast  essentially  resembles  that  of 
the  primary  bast.  It  always  consists  of  sieve-tubes  and  of  paren- 
chyma, and  very  frequently  of  thick- walled  fibres  as  well. 

The  sieve-tubes  of  the  secondary  bast  have  the  compound  sieve- 
plates  shown  in  Fig.  98,  p.  137  ;  in  Dicotyledons  they  have  com- 
panion-cells developed  in  relation  with  them.  The  parenchyma 
very  much  resembles  that  of  the  secondary  wood,  except  that  its 
cell- walls  are  not  lignified ;  it  is  abundantly  developed  in  certain 
fleshy  i-oots  {e.g.  Taraxacum,  Rubia,  and  the  Carrot  and  Parsnip), 
where  it  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the  secondary  bast.  Prosen- 
chymatoQS  cells  with  unlignified  walls,  corresponding  to  the  thin- 
walled  fibrous  cells  of  the  secondary  wood  (p.  196),  are  sometimes 
present.  The  bast-fibres  closely  resemble  the  woody  fibres,  but 
their  walls  are  not  lignified  (Fig.  148  G). 

In  many  cases  the  secondary  bast  contains  no  bast-fibres  {e.g. 
Abietineffi,  Fagus,  Betula,  Alnus,  Platanus,  Cornus,  Ephedra,  etc.). 
When,  as  is  usually  the  case,  bast-fibres  are  present,  their  arrange- 
ment presents  considerable  variety  :  there  may  be  alternating  tan- 
gential layers  of  fibres  (hard  bast)  and  of  sieve- tubes  and  paren- 
chyma (soft  bast),  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cnpressinese  and  some 
Taxoidete,  and,  though  with  less  regularity,  in  many  Dicotyledons 
{e.g.  Vitis,  Spirsea,  species  of  Acer,  Tilia,  species  of  Salix,  etc.)  ; 
more  commonly  the  tangential  layers  of  fibres  are  interrupted  here 
and  there  by  soft  bast  {e.g.  Qaercus,  Corylus,  Carpinus,  Pyrus, 
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JuglaiLS,  Sambucus,  Rhamnus,  Ulmus,  Populus);  or  there  may  be 
scattered  groups  of  fibres  {e.g.  Cinchona,  Morus,  Larix,  Celtis, 
Ficus  elastica). 

^  The  secondary  bast  does  not,  as  a  rule,  attain  so  considerable  a 
size  as  the  secondary  wood,  nor  does  it  exhibit  annual  rings;  this 
IS  due  to  the  fact  that,  except  in  some  fleshy  roots,  it  is  formed  in 
smaller  quantity,  and  further,  to  the  fact  that  the  older  bast  be- 
comes crushed  and  flattened  by  the  development  of  the  more 
internal  layers  subsequently  formed. 


FiG.  151. — ■Radial  longitudinal  section  of  the  wood  of  the  stem  of  a  Pine,  along  the  length 
of  a  medullary  ray  g  p  q,  consisting  of  six  horizontal  rows  of  cells,  one  above  the  other : — 
t  tracheids  with  bordered  pits;  the  tracheids  7i  with  smaller  bordered  pits  are  the  autumn- 
wood  of  one  year,  those  to  the  right  with  larger  pits  constitute  the  spring-wood  of  the  next 
year ;  q  tracheidal  elements  of  the  medullary  ray ;  p  true  cells  of  the  ray :  where  the  cells 
of  the  medullary  rays  abut  on  the  tracheids  the  pits  are  simple  and  large  ( x  300). 

The  structure  of  the  secondary  conjunctive  tissue  (medullary  rays). 
The  cambium-ring  not  only  adds  to  the  existing  primary  medul- 
lary rays,  but  gives  rise  to  new  (secondary,  tertiary)  rays  in  the 
successive  years  of  growth  (see  Fig.  149),  amongst  the  vascular 
tissue. 

The  cells  of  the  medullary  rays  are  typically  parenchymatous, 
somewhat  brick-shaped,  with  their  long  axes  along  radii  from  the 
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centre  to  the  periphery  of  the  member  (Fig.  149)  ;  their  more  or 
less  thickened  walls  are  lignified  (p.  132),  and  thej  have  proto- 
plasmic contents.  Occasionally,  however,  some  of  the  cells  of  a 
ray  lose  their  protoplasmic  contents  and  constitute  tracheids  (e.g. 
Abietineoe,  Fig.  149  q  q)  ;  in  some  few  cases  the  ray  consists  of 
long  fibrous  cells,  in  place  of  parenchyma  (e.g.  shrnbby  Begonias). 

The  medullary  ray  is,  then,  a  strand  of  cells  passing  radially 
among  the  longitudinally  arranged  tissues  of  the  wood  and  of  the 
bast  (Fig.  149).  Its  size  varies,  even  in  the  same  member,  both 
as  regards  its  vertical  (height)  and  its  lateral  (breadth)  dimen- 
sions. With  regard  to  the  former,  the  ray  may  consist  of  only  a 
single  row  of  cells  (as  in  AbietineaB,  Quercus,  Fagus)  ;  the  limits 
may  be  generally  stated  at  1-12  rows  of  cells,  though  in  some 
cases  they  are  considerably  larger  than  this  when  they  include 
resin-ducts  (e.g.  Abietinege)  or  other  forms  of  secretory  tissue.  In 
any  case,  the  secondary  medullary 
rays,  unlike  the  primary,  do  not  ex- 
tend throughout  the  whole  length  of 
an  internode.  The  breadth  of  the 
secondary  medullary  rays  is  never 
nearly  so  great  as  their  height :  as 
seen  in  tangential  longitudinal  sec- 
tion, they  are  narrow  above  and  below 
and  broader  in  the  middle ;  it  is  only 
in  the  middle  that  they  ever  consist 
of  more  than  one  row  of  cells  in 
breadth,  the  upper  and  lower  margins 
consisting  of  a  single  row  only.  With 
regard  to  their  radial  extent,  it  is  only  the  primary  medullary 
rays  which  extend  from  pith  to  pericycle ;  the  subsequently  formed 
rays  (secondary,  tertiary,  etc.)  extend  between  the  wood  and  the 
bast  of  the  year  in  which  they  were  formed. 

As  instances  of  especially  large  secondary  medullary  rays  should 
be  mentioned  those  formed  in  roots  (see  Fig.  146,  p.  194)  where  the 
cambium  forms  only  conjunctive  tissue  opposite  the  primary 
xylem-bundles. 

In  some  few  stems  the  formation  of  secondary  conjunctive  tissue 
is  especially  connected  with  the  primary  medullary  rays  (e.g. 
CucurbitacejB,  Menispermaceoe,  woody  Piperaceje,  Aristolochia, 
Casuarina,  Atragene,  Begonia,  Berberis,  etc.,  see  p.  193).  In  these 
plants  the  formation  of  secondary  vascular  tissue  is  confined  to  the 


Fig.  152. —  Diagrammatic  repre- 
sentation of  the  course  of  the 
medullary  rays  in  a  segment  cut 
out  of  the  wood  of  a  tree-r.runk, 
Q  Horizontal  surface ;  R  Radial 
surface;  T  Tangential  (external) 
surface  of  the  wood ;  the  shaded 
portions  m  are  the  medullary  rays. 
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fascicular  cambium,  the  interfascicular  cambium  in  the  primary- 
medullary  rays  giving  rise  only  to  conjunctive  tissue;  thus  the 
primary  medullary  va,ya  persist  as  broad  bauds  of  conjunctive 
tissue  between  the  bundles,  and  are  not  broken  up,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  by  the  formation  of  secondary  bundles  by  the  interfasci- 
cular cambium. 

A  certain  amount  of  secondary  growth,  independently  of  the  cambium,  takes 
place  ill  some  cases  iu  the  outer  portion,  external  to  the  cambium,  of  the  primary 
medullary  rays  of  stems  growing  in  circumference.  Iu  all  cases  the  effect  of 
growth  in  circumference  is  to  tend  to  stretch  the  cells  in  a  tangential  direction. 
In  the  cases  under  consideration  {e  .fj.  Tilia,  Fig.  149,  p.  198)  the  cells  of  the  outer 
portion  of  the  primary  medullary  rays  yield  to  this  tension  more  than  the  rest 
of  the  tissue,  and  also  undergo  radial  division,  thus  the  bast-portions  of  the 
bundles  come  to  be  separated  by  considerable  areas  of  conjunctive  tissue. 

The  Differentiation  of  the  Secondary  Tissues. — The  cells,  formed 
as  the  result  of  division  in  the  cambium,  which  are  to  become 
transfoi-med  into  secondary  permanent  tissue  are  (apart  from  the 
primary  medullary  rays)  collectively  termed  secondary  desmogen 
(see  Fig.  145).  They  have,  to  begin  with,  the  same  form  and 
structure  as  the  corresponding  cambium-cells  (see  p.  181),  but  they 
gradually  undergo  changes  in.  both  respects,  as  they  become  trans- 
formed into  permanent  tissue. 

The  development  of  the  desmogen-cell  into  one  or  other  of  the 
various  forms  of  permanent  tissue,  already  described,  may  be 
either  accompanied  or  unaccompanied  by  cell-division.  In  the 
former  case,  the  divisions  may  be  transverse  or  longitudinal ;  the 
desmogen-cell  undei-goes  transverse  division  when  the  product  is 
a  row  of  short  cells  {e.g.  wood-parenchyma,  Fig.  153  B,  and  Fig. 
148  G;  bast-parenchyma;  secondary  medullary  rays;  wood- 
vessels  with  short  segments)  :  the  desmogen-cell  generally  under- 
goes longitudinal  division  once  or  twice,  by  tangential  walls,  soon 
after  it  has  been  cut  oli  from  the  cambium  (Fig.  145) ;  but  this 
does  not  take  place  in  the  line  of  the  medullary  rays,  where  the 
radial  diameter  of  the  young  cells  is  greater  than  it  is  near  the 
bast  or  the  wood  ;  again,  the  desmogen-cells  may  undergo  longitu- 
dinal division  in  a  plane  other  than  the  tangential,  as  for  instance 
the  longitudinal  division  of  the  mother-cell,  which  separates  the 
sieve-tube-segment  from  the  companion-cell  in  the  bast  of  Angio- 
sperms. 

The  product  of  a  desmogen-cell  may  have  much  the  same  form 
and  size  as  the  desmogen-cell  {e.g.  small  medullary  rays  ;  rows  of 
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parenchyma-cells,  bast  or  wood;  thin-walled  fibrous  cells):  but 
more  commonly  the  product  differs  very  materially  from  the 
desmogen-cell,  being  very  much  wider  {e.g.  tracheae),  or  very  much 
longer  longitudinally  (wood-  and  bast-fibres),  or  very  much  longer 
radially  {e.cj.  cells  of  medullary  ray)  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  desmogen-cell  into  permanent  tissue  is  generally 
accompanied  by  very  considerable  growth. 

The  radial  and  tangential  divisions  of 
the  cambium-cells  and  of  the  desmogen- 
cells  take  place  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
products  are,  at  first,  arranged  in  very 
definite  radial  rows  (Fig.  145).  When 
the  resulting  tissue  consists  of  elements 
which  are  for  the  most  part  essentially 

alike,  this  regular  radial  arrangement  pei-- 

sists  in  the  permanent  tissue  ;  .for  instance, 

in  the  wood  of  Conifers  (Fig.  150),  which 

consists  almost  exclusively  of  tracheids; 

but  where  some  of  the  elements  (as  gener- 
ally in  the  wood  of  Dicotyledons)  attain  a 

much  greater  size  (as  seen  in  transverse 

section,  Fig.  139),  the  original  radial  ar- 

i-angement  is  lost. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  permanent 

tissues  consist  of  very  long  or  very  wide 

fibres  or  vessels,  it  is  evident  that  the 

relative  position  of  the  original  desraogen- 

celis  must  have  undergone  considei'able 

change  in  the  course  of  development ;  the 

long  fibre  is  in  contact,  longitudinally, 

with  a  greater  number  of  cells  than  was 

the  original  desmogen-cell ;  and  similarly, 

the  wide  trachea  touches,  at  its  circum- 
ference, a  larger  number  of  cells  than  did 

the  desmogen-cell,  originally,  from  which 

the  segment  of  the  vessel  was  developed. 

This  gradual  change  of  relative  position 

constitutes  what  is  termed  sliding-growth ;  it  is  the  expression  of 

the  independent  growth  of  each  desmogen-cell,  in  the  course  of  its 

development  into  the  particular  element  of  the  permanent  tissue 

which  it  is  destined  to  form.    This  process  is  by  no  means  confined 


Fig.  153. — A  Desmogen-cells 
seen  in  tangential  section.  B 
Tracheid  seen  from  outside. 
C  woody-flbre ;  and  D  vertical 
row  of  wood  -  parenchj-ma- 
cells  seen  in  section,  from  the 
Oak  ;  isolated  by  maceration. 
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to  the  vascular  tissues,  but  takes  place  wherever  a  young  develop- 
ing cell  grows  more  actively,  in  any  dimension,  than  the  cells  with 
which  it  is  at  first  in  contact;  a  notable  example  is  the  growth  of 
the  laticiferous  coenocytes  of  Euphorbia  (see  p.  141). 

Whilst  undergoing  these  changes  of  form,  the  desmogen-cells 
undergo,  as  already  indicated,  changes  in  the  structure  and 
chemical  composition  of  their  cell-walls  in  accordance  with  the 
particular  kind  of  tissue  to  which  they  are  to  give  rise;  and,  in 
some  cases  (tracheae,  tracheids,  fibres)  they  lose  their  protoplas- 
mic cell-contents  ;  the  walls  become  more  or  less  thickened  (spiral, 
annular,  reticulate,  in  primary  wood)  and  pitted  (with  simple 
pits  ;  or  circular  bordered  pits  ;  or  oval  bordered  pits,  either  small 
and  numerous,  or  large  extending  across  a  whole  face  of  the  wall, 
giving  it  a  scalariform  appearance,  see  p.  104)  ;  and  then  the 
absorption,  moi-e  or  less  complete,  of  the  septa  takes  place,  which 
leads  to  the  formation  of  the  vessels. 

Glandular  tissue  is  frequently  developed  in  tbe  secondary  wood  and  bast,  in 
the  form,  sometimes,  of  sacs  containing  crystals,  in  the  parenchyma  (including 
medullary  rays)  of  the  wood  (e.g.  Vitis,  and  some  leguminous  trees)  or  more 
commonly  in  that  of  the  bast :  of  resin-dncts  which  occur  in  the  secondary  wood 
of  certain  Abietinefe,  running  horizontally  in  the  medullary  rays  and  vertically 
in  the  wood,  but  rarely  found  in  the  secondary  bast,  whereas  in  other  plants 
which  possess  these  structures,  they  are  rare  in  the  wood  but  abundant  in  the 
bast  {e.g.  Anacardiacese,  etc.) :  of  laticiferous  vessels,  rare  in  the  wood  (except 
the  Papayacete,  where  the  wood  consists  largely  of  parenchyma),  abundant  in 
the  bast. 

The  foregoing  is  an  account  of  the  development  of  secondary  vascular  and 
conjunctive  tissue,  as  it  takes  place  in  the  great  majority  of  Gyranosperms  and 
Dicotyledons  :  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  mode  in  which  this  develop- 
ment takes  place.  The  following  are  the  more  remarkable  deviations  from  the 
mode  already  described : — 

1.  There  is  a  normal  cambium-ring,  but  an  additional  layer  of  meristem  is 
formed  from  pith-cells  on  the  inner  side  of  the  ring  of  vascular  bundles,  produc- 
ing secondary  wood  peripherally,  and  secondary  bast  centrally  ;  stem  of  Iccoma 
{Bignonia)  radicans,  and  of  species  of  Acanthus  and  Campanula,  some  Apo- 
cynacesB  {Apocynuni  cannalnnum),  Periploca  grceca,  Acanthoiiiiion  gluinaceum. 

2.  There  are  several  distinct  cambium-rings,  each  producing  a  solid  cylinder 
of  wood  and  bast :  stems  of  climbing  Sapindacese  (e.g.  Serjania,  Paullinia).  The 
cause  of  this  peculiar  structure  is  that  the  primary  bundles  are  arranged,  not  in 
a  simple  ring,  but  irregularly,  at  very  different  distances  from  the  surface  ; 
hence,  when  the  interfascicular  cambium  is  developed,  it  does  not  connect  all 
the  bundles  together,  but  separate  groups  of  them,  generally  a  larger  central 
group  and  several  smaller  peripheral  groups,  each  with  its  own  distinct  cambium- 
ring. 

3.  The  normal  cambium-layer  has  only  a  limited  period  of  activity  ;  the 
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subsequent  growth  in  thickness  is  effected  by  successive  secondary  cambium- 
rings  developing  rings  of  secondary  vascular  bundles ;  these  secondary  cam- 
lium-riugs  may  be  developed :— (a)  in  the  peiicycle  ;  stem  of  Chenopodiaceffi, 
Amnrantaceoa,  Phytolacca,  Nyctaginacese,  and  of  some  Gnetums,  Cycas,  and 
Encephalartos  among  Gymnosperms  :  [b)  in  the  primary  cortex ;  stems  of 
some  MenispermacetB  (e.g.  Cocculiis  laurifolius,  Cissampelos  Pareira)  :  (c)  in 
the  secondary  bast ;  stem  of  Glycine  (Wistaria):  (d)  in  the  secondary  wood; 
twining  stems  of  Baubinia,  and  some  BiguouiacesB  and  Malpighiaceffi  :  (e)  in 
the  secondary  cortex  (phelloderm),  derived  from  the  pericycle;  root  of  Cheno- 
podiacesB,  Amarantacete,  Nyctaginaceee.  In  some  cases,  however  {e.g.  roots  of 
many  Convolvulacese),  secondary  cambium-layers  are  formed  in  the  secondary 
cortex  (phelloderm),  whilst  the  primary  cambium-layer  still  remains  active. 

4.  The  cambium-layer  is  normal,  but  it  does  not  produce  equal  amounts  of 
wood,  or  of  bast,  or  of  both  wood  and  bast,  at  all  points  of  its  circumference, 
as  is  normally  the  case,  with  the  result  that  the  cambium-layer  is  not  a  circle 
in  transverse  section,  but  is  very  irregular  and  undulated  in  form,  the  wood 
and  the  bast  dovetailing  into  one  another,  as  it  were,  by  their  respective 
projecting  thicker  portions,  (a)  The  development  of  bast  is  uniform,  that  of 
the  wood  uneven ;  stems  of  various  species  of  Cissus,  Piper,  Baubinia 
{Caiilotretus  hetewphyllus)  \  root  of  Ononis  spinosa  ;  (b)  the  development  of 
neither  wood  nor  bast  is  uniform,  but  at  the  points  at  which  the  development  of 
the  bast  is  less  active,  that  of  the  wood  is  more  active ;  twining  stems  of  many 
BignoniacesB  (Bignonia,  Callichlamys),  of  Phytocrene  (OlacinejB),  and  of  some 
Malpigbiaceae  (Banisteria,  Tetrapterys),  ApocynacesB  (Condylocarpon,  Echites). 

An  interesting  modification  of  this  peculiar  mode  of  development  occurs  in 
the  stem  of  species  of  Strychnos ;  at  certain  regions  the  cambium-layer  pro- 
duces thick  masses  of  secondary  bast  which  project  into  the  wood ;  after  a 
time  the  cambium  of  these  regions  ceases  to  act,  whilst  a  new  segment  of 
secondary  cambium  is  formed  in  the  pericycle  across  the  projecting  masses  of 
bast  at  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  cambium-layer;  thus  the  cambium-ring  is 
reconstructed,  forming  wood  centrally  and  bast  peripherally,  with  the  result 
that  the  masses  of  bast  mentioned  above  become  covered  peripherally  by 
a  layer  of  wood,  constituting  in  fact  isolated  groups  of  bast,  termed  Phloem- 
inlands,  surrounded  by  wood. 

5.  There  is  no  primary  cambium-layer,  the  bundles  being  all  closed  ;  second- 
ary growth  in  thickness  is  effected  by  a  ring  of  meristem  quite  external  to 
the  primary  bundles ;  this  occurs  in  the  stems  and  roots  of  Monocotyledons 
(arborescent  Liliaceas,  such  as  Yucca  and  Dracsna  ;  and  some  shrubby  Iridacea, 
such  as  Aristea)  ;  the  ring  of  meiistem  is  usually  developed  in  the  pericycle, 
but  in  the  roots  of  Drrtcaana  it  is  formed  partly  from  the  pericycle  and  partly 
from  the  cortex.  This  meristem-ring  is  not  termed  a  cambium-ring,  because 
it  does  not  form  wood  on  one  side,  and  bast  on  the  other,  but  it  forms,  centri- 
fugally,  entire  closed  concentric  (with  external  wood)  bundles,  together  with 
intervening  fundamental  tissue. 

6.  There  is  no  proper  cambium-layer,  but  the  primary  bundles  are  invested 
by  a  pericyclic  meristem-ring,  which  gives  rise  externally  to  a  considerable 
amount  of  parenchymatous  secondary  cortex,  and  internally  to  a  small  amount 
of  vascular  tissue  :  stem  of  Isoetes. 
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The  development  of  secondary  vascular  tissue  takes  place  al- 
most exclusively  in  such  stems  as  are  monostelic  and  in  which  the 
priraaiy  bundles  are  common.  It  is  clear  that  the  additions  to  the 
primary  bundles  in  the  older  interrodesof  the  stem,  as  well  as  any 
secondary  bundles  which  may  have  been  formed  from  the  cambium, 
are  not  common,  but  cauline  ;  they  are,  however,  in  communication 
with  the  primary  common  bundles  of  the  young  unthiclcened  inter- 
nodes  which  are  bearing  leaves;  in  fact,  the  newly- formed  secondary 

vasculartissueof  thelovver 
internodes  of  the  stem  is 
in  communication,  on  the 
one  hand  with  the  root, 
and,  on  the  other  with  the 
leaves ;  and  the  channels 
of  communication  between 
root  and  leaf  are  main- 
tained year  by  year  by 
the  annual  formation  of 
young  conducting-tissue, 
both  wood  and  bast,  in 
the  older  parts  of  the 
stem  and  of  the  root. 

It  will  be  remarked 
that  the  development  of 
secondary  vascular  tissue 
takes  place  in  those  plants 
the  stems  of  which  branch 
more  or  less  (e.g.  an  Oak), 
while  it  usually  does  not 
take  place  in  those  plants 
the  stems  of  which  do  not 
branch  (e.g.  the  Palm),  or 
do  so  only .  slightly.  It 
is  obvious  that,  when  the 
stem  is  of  branching  habit, 
the  number  of  leaves  must 
increase  year  by  year,  whereas  when  the  stem  does  not  branch 
the  number  of  leaves  does  not  vary  materially.  Hence  the  whole 
matter  may  be  summed  up  thus,  that  the  development  of 
secondary  vascular  tissue  in  a  stem  is  directly  correlated  with 
an  increase  in  the  area  of  leaf-surface :  as  in  each  year  the  leaf- 


Fig.  154. — Portion  of  a  transverse  section  of  the 
stem  of  a  Bracmna  :  e  epidermis  ;  fc  periderm  ;  r 
primary  cortex,  with  a  leaf-trace-bundle  h  ;  x 
merismatic  zone  in  which  new  bundles  g-g  are  in 
course  oi  development ;  m  primary,  and  st  second- 
ary, fundamental  tissue.   (Magnified:  after  Sachs.) 
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surface  of  a  tree  increases  in  consequence  of  repeated  branching, 
so  does  the  annual  ring  of  secondary  vascular  tissue  become  larger 
in  circumference  and  possibly  also  of  greater  thickness  ;  when, 
however,  the  tree  begins  to  grow  old,  and  its  branches,  instead  of 
increasing  in  number,  begin  to  die  off,  then  the  annual  growth  in 
thickness  becomes  arrested.  Some  further  explanation  of  this  is 
given  in  Part  IV,  (p.  683). 

J5.  The  formation  of  Secondary  JExtra-stelar  Tissue.  It  is  clear 
that  the  more  or  less  considerable  development  of  secondary  stelar 
tissue  in  the  interior  of  a  young  stem  or  root,  must  have  a  very 
considerable  effect  on  the  primary  extra-stelar  ground-tissue  (cor- 
tex), and  on  the  primary  tegunientary  tissue.  This  effect  will  be 
one  of  pressure  and  tension ;  the  radial  growth  of  the  stelar  tissue 
will  exert  a  radial  pressure  upon  the  external  tissues,  while  the  tan- 
gential growth  of  the  stelar  tissue  will  exert  a  tangential  tension 
on  the  external  tissues  (see  p.  202).  The  radial  pressure  of  so  firm 
a  structure  as  is  usually  that  of  the  secondary  vascular  tissue  tends 
to  cause  more  or  less  rapid  obliteration  of  the  softer  cortical  tissue  ; 
whilst  the  tangential  tension  stretches  the  cortical  cells  and  tends 
to  cause  them  to  grow  tangentially,  and  to  multiply  by  radial 
division.  According  to  the  predominance  of  the  radial  pressure 
or  of  the  tangential  tension,  the  primary  cortex  is  either  rapidly 
destroyed,  or  it  persists  for  a  very  considerable  period. 

It  should,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  the  development  of 
secondary  extra-stelar  tissue  does  sometimes  occur  in  members  in 
which  no  development  of  secondary  stelar  tissue  takes  place,  as  in 
the  roots  of  some  Pteridophyta  (Marattiacese,  some  Ophioglossace^), 
and  of  some  Monocotyledons  (aerial  roots  of  Philodendron,  etc.; 
teiTestrial  roots  of  Iris,  etc.). 

It  may  be  stated  generally  that  the  epidermis  and  the  primary 
cortical  tissue  of  herbaceous  dicotyledonous  stems  keep  pace  by 
growth  with  the  formation  of  new  stelar  tissue  in  the  interior. 
This  is  true  also  of  most  woody  shoots  dui-ing  the  first  year  of 
their  growth  and  in  certain  cases  {e.g.  Mistletoe,  Holly,  Acer 
striatum,  etc.),  of  woody  shoots  during  their  entire  existence ;  in 
some  cases  (e.g.  Euonymus)  the  epidermis  persists  and  grows  for 
several  years,  but  is  at  length  disorganised.  These  primary  tissues 
persist  also  in  some  roots  (e.g.  Vicia  Faha,  Alchemilla  vulgaris, 
Gaillardia  aristata)  in  which  the  development  of  secondary  vas- 
cular tissue  is  not  very  active.  The  extension  of  the  tissues  is 
effected  by  tangential  growth  and  radial  division  of  the  cells. 
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The  secondary  extra-stelar  tissue,  is  foi-med  by  a  layer  of  meris- 
matic  cells,  which  is  known  as  the  Phellogen. 

In  the  stem  the  place  of  origin  of  the  phellogen  is  by  no  means 
uniform.  It  may  be  stelar  or  extra-stelar:  it  is  sometimes  formed 
by  the  epidermis  becoming  merismatic  (e.g.  Pomeae,  Salix,  Vibur- 
num Lanlana,  Jasminum,  Nerium  Oleander,  Aucuba,  Euonymus, 
Solanum,  etc.)  ;  most  commonly  it  is  the  hypodermal  layer  of 
cells,  the  outermost  layer  of  the  cortex,  which  becomes  merismatic 
and  constitutes  the  phellogen  {e.g.  Platanus,  Acer,  Fagus, 
Quercus,  Castanea,  Betula,  Alnus,  Ulmus,  Populus,  Ailanthus, 
Abies  pectinata,  etc.) ;  in  some  cases  (e.g.  Bohinia  Pseudacacia, 
Gleditschia  triacanthos,  Cytisus  Laburnum),  it  is  the  second  or  third 
layer  of  the  cortical  parenchyma,  reckoned  inwards  from  the 
epidermis,  which  becomes  the  phellogen:  in  other  cases  the 
phellogen  is  formed  at  a  greater  depth  from  the  surface,  being 
developed  from  a  more  internal  layer  of  cells  of  the  cortex, 
sometimes  even  from  the  endodermis  (e.g.  Coffea  arabica;  sub- 
terranean shoots  of  some  LeguminosEe  such  as  Lotus  corniculatus, 
Tnfolium  alpestre)  ;  or,  finally,  it  is  stelar,  being  formed  from  a 
layer  of  cells  belonging  to  the  pericycle  (e.g.  Myrtaceag,  Onagraceft, 
Hypericaceas,  Ericaceae,  most  Caryophyllacece,  Lonicereae,  Yitis, 
Clematis,  Berberis,  Rosa,  Spireea,  Ribes,  etc.) 

The  development  of  tissue  from  the  phellogen  follows  the  same 
law  as  in  the  case  of  the  cambium  (see  p.  193).  Generally  speak- 
ing, a  tissue,  the  periderm,  is  formed  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
phellogen  by  repeated  centripetal  division  ;  whilst  on  the  inside 
of  the  phellogen  a  tissue,  the  phelloderm,  is  formed  by  repeated 
centrifugal  division.  The  periderm  constitutes  the  secondao-y 
tegumentary  tissue  of  the  stem  or  root ;  the  phelloderm  constitutes 
the  secondary  cortex.  The  developmental  relations  between  the 
two  tissues  are  not  constant.  In  some  cases  the  formation  of 
phelloderm  only  begins  after  a  considerable  mass  of  periderm  has 
already  been  produced ;  but  in  others,  the  formation  of  the  two 
tissues  goes  on  almost  simultaneously.  The  relation  between  the 
amount  of  peridei-m  and  the  amount  of  phelloderm  formed  by  one 
and  the  same  phellogen  is  by  no  means  constant,  and  may  be  gener- 
ally stated  thus  : — the  more  superficial  the  phellogen,  the  greater 
the  relative  amount  of  periderm ;  and  further,  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  phelloderm  is  formed  in  subterranean  than  in  subaeiual 
stems.  Hence  whilst  the  development  of  periderm  is  most  marked 
in  subaerial  stems  with  superficial  phellogen,  there  is  little  or  no 
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phelloderra  in  these  stems;  again,  in  subaerial  stems  with  a  deeply- 
placed  {e.g.  pericyclic)  phellogen,  periderm  and  phelloderm  are 
developed  about  equally  ;  finally,  in  subterranean  stems  with  a 
pericyclic  phellogen,  the  well-developed  phelloderm  may  exceed 
the  periderm. 

In  the  root,  as  in  the  stem,  the  position  of  the  phellogen,  and  the 
products  of  its  activity,  are  various. 

The  phellogen  is  developed  but  rarely  (e.g.  Solidago)  from  the 
epiblema ;  more  commonly  from  the  exodermis,  or  from  the  next 
internal  layer  of  the  primary  cortex,  as  in  those  Pteridophyta 
(Marattiacese,  Ophioglossaceae)  and  Monocotyledons  (aerial  roots  of 
Philodendron,  Monstera,  Imantophyllum,  etc. ;  terrestrial  roots  of 
Iris,  Agave,  Asphodelus)  in  which  any  formation  of  periderm  takes 
place  ;  as  also  in  a  few  woody  Dicotyledons  (e.g.  Artanthe,  Clusia, 
Ruyschia,  Jasrainum)  in  which  the  formation  of  secondary  vas- 
cular tissue  takes  place  relatively  late ;  and  in  the  Cycads  among 
Gymnosperms.  In  the  great  majority  of  Dicotyledons  and  Gym- 
nosperms  the  phellogen  of  the  root  is  stelar  in  origin,  being 
derived  from  the  pericycle. 

As  in  the  stem,  so  in  the  root,  the  phelloderm  is  more  highly 
developed  when  the  phellogen  is  deeply  placed  than  when  it  is 
superficial ;  but  even  with  a  uniform  position  of  the  phellogen,  the 
relation  between  the  periderm  and  the  phelloderm  developed, 
varies  considerably ;  thus,  among  plants  with  a  pericyclic  phello- 
gen, whilst  the  development  of  periderm  and  phelloderm  is 
sometimes  about  equal  (e.g.  Willow),  no  phelloderm,  but  only 
periderm  is  developed  in  Nerium,  whilst  in  some  others  (e.g. 
Vicda  Faba,  Alchemilla  vulc^aris,  Gaillardia  aristata),  where 
the  primary  cortex  persists  (see  p.  207),  only  phelloderm  is  de- 
veloped. 

It  frequently  happens  in  both  stems  and  roots  that  the  first- 
formed  primary  phellogen  has  but  a  limited  period  of  merismatic 
activity ;  this  is  always  the  case  when  the  primary  phellogen  is  of 
deep  origin  (pericyclic  in  roots),  whereas  when  it  is  of  si^perficial 
origin  (e.g.  epidermal  or  hypodermal  phellogen  in  stem  of  Beech, 
Hornbeam,  Silver  Fir,  Cork- Oak,  Cork-Elm),  the  primary  phel- 
logen is  frequently  persistent.  In  the  former  case,  however,  when 
the  primary  phellogen  has  passed  over  into  some  form  of  perma- 
nent tissue,  a  new  secondary  phellogen,  also  of  limited  duration,  is 
developed  internally  to  the  first,  and  this  process  is  repeated  at 
intervals;  hence  the  phellogen-layers  become  successively  moie 
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and  more  deeply  seated,  penetrating  at  length  into  the  bast-ti 
of  the  stele. 

The  periderm,  or  secondary  tegumentary  tissue,  the  tissue  formed 
externally  from  the  phellogen,  consists  of  parenchymatous  cells 
more  or  less  cubical  in  form,  though  sometimes  somewhat  elongated 
tangentially  (Fig.  155);  the  cell-walls  may  be  thin  or  consideTably 
thickened  ;  generally  speaking,  the  walla  are  completely  subei  ised 
(see  p.  106),  whence  the  tissue  is  often  termed  Cork;  the  cells 
gradually  lose  their  protoplasmic  contents,  and  become  filled  with 
air  ;  moreover,  no  intercellular  spaces  are  formed  in  the  tissue. 
In  view  of  its  structure,  it  is  clear  that  the  periderm  is  a  tissue 

which  offers  an 
obstacle  to  the 
passage  of  water ; 
hence  all  the  tis- 
sues, in  a  stem  or 
root,  lying  extern- 
ally to  the  peri- 
derm can  receive 
no  supplies  of 
water,  and  must 
dry  up,  and  are 
eventually  exfoli- 
ated. The  more 
deeply  seated  the 
phellogen,  the 
greater  is  the 
amount  of  primary 
tissue  thrown  olf ; 
thus,  wheu  the 
phellogen  arises  in 
the  inner  layers  of 
a  heterogenous  pericycle  (see  p.  167),  as  in  Bei'beris,  Lonicera, 
etc.,  where  the  outer  portion  of  the  pericycle  is  fibi'ous,  the  epi- 
dermis, the  primary  cortex,  and  the  outer  portion  of  the  pericycle 
are  exfoliated. 

The  cells  of  the  periderm  are  not  always  completely  suberised. 
In  some  cases  (roots  and  stems  of  Onagracese,  Hypericaccte,  some 
Rosaceaa,  etc.)  some  of  layers  of  the  periderm  consist  of  cells  with  a 
suberised  zone  like  that  of  the  cells  of  the  endoderrais  (see  p.  166), 
though  these  cells  usually  become  completely  suberised  eventually. 


Fig.  155.— Periderm  of  one-year's  shoot  of  Ailanthns 
glandulosa  (trans,  sect. ;  x  350) :  a  the  dead  epidermis  ;  fc  cork ; 
the  inner  shaded  layers  are  merismatic,  the  innermost  being 
the  phellogen,  those  external  to  it  being  young  periderm 
cells  ;  r  primary  cortex. 
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In  other  cases  (e.g.  stem  of  Poterium,  Alcliemilla,  Agrlmonia, 
Epilobium)  the  periderm  consists  mainly  of  cells  with  cellulose- 
walls,  between  which  intercellular  spaces  are  formed,  together 
with  occasional  compact  layers  of  cells  with  a  suberised  zone. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  regeneration  of  the  root-cap  is  a  case 
of  development  of  secondary  legumentary  tissue,  though  of  a  different  type, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  effected  by  the  primary  mei'istem  of  the  growing-point  of  the 
root  instead  of  from  a  layer  of  secondary  meristem  as  is  the  case  with  the  peri- 
derm. As  the  root  elongates  and  makes  its  way  through  the  soil,  the  primary 
root-cap  becomes  w.orn  away  at  the  surface,  but  this  is  compensated  by  the 
development  of  new  tissue  internally  (see  p.  158).  In  some  aquatic  plants  (e.g. 
Lemna,  Hydrocharis,  Pistia,  etc.),  in  which  the  root  does  not  penetrate  the 
soil,  tlie  primary  root-cap  persists.  In  the  case  of  roots  having  limited  growth 
in  length  (e.g.  Azolla,  Hydrocharis,  tuberous  roots  of  Orchis  and  of  Ranunculus 
Ficaria),  the  root-cap  is  altogether  thrown  off  when  the  growth  in  length  of  the 
root  comes  to  aa  end. 

When  the  primary  periderm  is  of  superficial  origin,  it  forms  for 
many  successive  years  the  external  investment  of  the  branch ;  it 
may  attain  considerable  thickness,  as  in  the  Cork-Oak,  and  at  the 
same  time  exhibit  an  alternation  of  dense  and  loose  layers  (e.g.  the 
Birch,  in  which  the  layers  may  be  peeled  off  in  thin  white  sheets) ; 
sometimes  (as  in  Acer  campestre  and  the  Cork-Eltn)  it  forms  wing- 
like projections  from  the  angles  of  the  branches.  In  a  few  trees, 
as  the  Silver  Fir,  the  primary  periderm  persists  for  some  years, 
or,  as  in  the  Beecih,  during  the  whole  life  of  the  tree  ;  the  outer 
cork-cells  split  off  as  the  trunk  of  the  ti-ee  increases  in  thickness, 
while  the  phellogen,  growing  and  extending  in  a  tangential 
direction,  gives  rise  to  new  layers  of  cork.  When,  as  in  most  cases, 
new  layers  of  phellogen  arise  after  a  few  years  in  the  deeper 
tissues,  leading  to  the  development  of  corresponding  layers  of 
periderm,  an  external  investment  of  a  more  or  less  complicated 
structure  comes  to  be  formed.  In  consequence  of  the  imperme- 
ability to  water  of  these  secondary  layers  of  periderm,  all  the 
tissues  lying  externally  to  them  become  dried  up.  These  dried- 
up  tissues,  which  may  belong  to  different  tissue-systems  and 
include  the  most  various  forms  of  cells,  constitute  what  is  known 
as  Bark.  When  the  primary  periderm  is  superficial,  the  new 
secondary  layers  of  periderm  are  only  arcs  of  the  circumference, 
and  as  their  margins  are  in  contact  with  the  periderm  which 
has  been  previously  formed  (Fig.  156),  a  scaly  hark  is  formed, 
that  is,  isolated  patches  of  tissue  are  transformed  into  bark. 
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This  bavk  is  stretched  and  torn  by  the  increasing  size  of  the 
trunk,  and  the  scales  of  it  may  be  shed,  as  is  the  case  in  tlie 

Plane,  or  they  may 
adhere  one  upon  the 
other,  as  in  the  Pines 
and  Larches,  or  remain 
connected  by  the  bast- 
fibres  in  long  strips,  as 
in  Robinia.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  the 
primary  periderm  has 
been  formed  in  the 
deeper  layers  of  the 
cortex,  the  secondary 
periderm  often  forms 
complete  concentric 
rings  ;  thus  hollow  cy- 
linders of  the  cortex 
are  transformed  into 
bark  (ringed  bark). 
The  longitudinal  rup- 
ture of  this  kind  of 
birk  is  effected  by  the  bast-fibres  enclosed  in  it  (e.g.  Vine,  Clematis, 
and  Thuja). 

There  are  frequently  in  the  periderm  of  both  stems  and  roots, 
organs  corresponding  to  the  stomata  of  the  epidermis,  serving, 
like  them,  to  admit  air  to 
the  living  internal  tissues ; 
these  are  the  Lenticels. 
They  are  usually  circum- 
scribed ci-i-cular  areas  of 
the  periderm  "where  the 
cork-cells  formed  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  are 
not  arranged  closely  to- 
gether, but  are  separated 
by  intercellular  spaces. 
In  winter  the  lenticels  are 
closed   by  ordinary  peri- 


FiG.  158. — Formation  of  Bark  in  a  Larch,  as  seen  in  a 
piece  of  the  outer  portion  of  the  stem  cut  both  trans- 
versely and  longitudinally  (nat.  size):  r  the  secondary 
cortex ;  Ic  plates  of  cork  j  b  the  scales  of  bark  cut  off  by 
the  coi'k. 


Fig.  157.— Lenticel  in  the  trnnsverse  section  of  a 
twig  of  Elder  (x  300):  e  epidermis;  q  phellofjen;  I 
cells,  and  pi  the  phellogen  of  the  lenticel;  Ic  cortical 
parenchyma  containing  chlorophyll. 


derm.  They  are  most  easily  detected  in  branches  of  one  year' 
growth,  where  they  are  to  be  seen  in  the  summer  in  the  form  of 
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brownisli  or  whitish  specks.  When  the  periderm  of  the  stem  is 
superficial,  the  lenticels  ai*e  developed  under  the  places  where 
the  stomata  occur  in  the  epidermis,  and  these  spots  are  commonly 
the  starting-points  of  the  formation  of  the  periderm  ;  but  this  is 
not  the  case  in  stems  with  a  deep  perldei-m,  nor  is  it  ever  the 
case  in  roots.  In  many  trees,  as  the  Birch,  the  lenticels  become 
much  extended  in  width  bj  the  growth  of  the  branch  in  circum- 
ference. When  the  periderm  is  very  thick,  as  in  the  Cork-Oak, 
the  lenticels  form  deep  canals  filled  with  a  pulverulent  mass  of 
cells.  Sometimes  lenticels  are  not  formed  ;  they  are  not  present 
in  the  stems  of  some  plants  which  have  a  pericyclic  phellogen 
(e.g.  Vitis,  Clematis,  E-ubus,  Lonicera). 

The  phelloderm  or  secondary  cortical  tissue,  the  tissue  formed 
internally  from  the  phellogen,  consists  of  cells  which  have 
essentially  the  same  structure  as  those  of  the  primary  cortex  :  the 
secondary  cortex  can,  however,  be  distinguished  from  the  primary 
by  the  regular  radial  rows  in  which,  like  those  of  the  periderm, 
its  cells  are  arranged.  The  cells  have  protoplasmic  cell-contents, 
and,  when  developed  near  the  surface  of  aerial  stems,  they  con- 
tain chloroplastids  :  their  walls  are  usually  thin  and  consist  of 
cellulose,  but,  like  those  of  the  cells  of  the  primary  cortex,  they 
may  become  more  or  less  thickened  and  eventually  lignified. 

J ust  as  the  periderm  replaces  the  disorganised  epidermis  as  a 
tegumentary  tissue,  so  the  phelloderm  replaces  the  primary 
cortex  as  a  nutritive  (metabolic)  tissue  when  the  primary  cortex 
becomes  obliterated  under  the  conditions  explained  on  p.  207. 

It  may  be  noted  that,  in  the  stem  of  Isoetes,  the  secondary  cortex  is  developed 
on  the  outside  of  a  layer  of  meristem  which,  at  the  same  time,  forms  vascular 
tissue  internally  (p.  205)  :  the  amount  of  the  former  very  greatly  exceeds  that 
of  the  latter. 

§  36.    Formation  of  Tissue  in  consequence  of  Injury. 

When  the  internal  tissues  of  most  parts  of  plants  are  laid  bare  by 
injury,  they  are  gradually  covered  by  a  formation  of  cork  taking 
place  in  the  outermost  layer  of  cells  which  remain  uninjured  and 
capable  of  growth.  This  is  easily  seen  in  injured  fruits,  leaves,  and 
herbaceous  stems,  in  which  the  wounds  that  have  been  covered  by 
a  layer  of  cork  are  distinguished  by  a  grey-brown  colour.  The 
process  is  very  easy  to  observe  in  potato-tubers,  for  each  portion 
of  living  tissue  taken  from  one,  if  only  prevented  from  drying  too 
quickly,  will  soon  be  covered  over  the  whole  surface  by  a  layer  of 
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cork  precisely  similar  in  structure  to  the  ordinary  rind.  In  plants 
in  which  the  wood  is  well  developed,  cork  is  not  immediately 
formed — particularly  when  the  cambium  is  wounded  or  laid  bare — 
but  all  the  living'  celts  which  border  on  the  wound  become  meris- 
matic  and  give  rise  to  a  homogeneous  parenchymatous  tissue 
known  as  the  Callus.  If  the  wound  is  small,  the  callus-cells  pro- 
ceeding from  the  different  sides  soon  come  into  contact  and  close 
up  into  a  single  mass  of  tissue,  which  then  gives  rise  to  cork  on 
its  outer  surface,  and,  joining  the  old  cambium  at  the  margins, 

forms  a  new  layer  of  cam- 
bium which  fills  up  the 
cavity.  If  the  wound  is  a 
large  one,  cork  and  new 
cambium  are  formed  in  the 
callus  at  the  margins  of  the 
wound,  and  it  is  not  wholly 
closed  till  after  repeated 
rupture  of  the  approaching 
cushions  of  callus.  The  wood 
exposed  by  the  wound,  which 
usually  assumes  a  dark  colour 
under  the  influence  of  the 
air,  does  not  grow  with  that 
formed  from  the  new  cam- 
bium of  the  callus  ;  hence  in- 
scriptions, for  instance,  which 
are  cut  in  the  cortex  so  as  to 
reach  the  wood,  though  sub- 
sequently covered  by  a  num- 
ber of  annual  layers  of  wood 
corresponding  to  the  number 
of  years,  may  easily  be  found.  A  similar  explanation  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  the  surfaces  of  the  stumps  of  cut-off  branches  become 
overgrown ;  the  callus  first  appears  as  a  ring  from  the  cambium 
exposed  in  the  tranverse  section,  and  afterwards  closes  like  a  cap 
over  the  old  wood.  Foreign  bodies — nails,  stones,  and  stems  of 
other  plants — may  thus  become  enclosed  in  the  wood  of  a  tree  and 
be  overgrown  by  it ;  the  cortex,  being  forced  against  the  foreign 
object  by  the  pressure  of  the  growing  wood,  splits,  and  the  callus 
formed  in  the  rent  grows  round  the  object,  enclosing  it  and  pro- 
ducing now  cambium. 


Fig.  158.— Diagrammatic  longitudinal  section 
of  a  woody  stem :  A  a  short  time  after  the 
amputation  of  a  lateral  branch  s;  £  when  the 
wound  is  completely  closed;  r  cortex;  c  cam- 
bium; ?i  wood;  c'  position  of  the  rambium- 
layerat  the  time  of  amputation ;  W  wood  formed 
since  the  amputation ;  vi  the  cushion  of  callus 
formed  over  the  surface  of  the  wound. 
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Stems  of  plants  of  the  same  species  will  grow  together  if  they 
are  in  close  contact;  the  callus  formed  by  the  cortex  of  both, 
coalesces  and  gives  rise  to  a  common  cambium.  On  this  depend 
the  various  modes  of  artificial  grafting,  in  which  branches  or  buds 
with  a  portion  of  the  cortex  are  taken  from  a  variety  or  an  allied 
species  and  placed  so  that  their  cambium  is  in  contact  with  that 
of  a  stem  which  serves  as  the  stock,  and  subsequently  they  grow 
together. 

In  conclusion,  the  mechanism  by  which  deciduous  members  (see 
p.  22)  are  detached  has  to  be  considered  :  the  fall  of  the  foliage- 
leaf  may  be  taken  as  the  illustration.  In  some  cases  (e.g.  Palms; 
some  Ferns,  as  in  the  section  Phegopteris,  p.  405 ;  the  Oak)  the 
leaves  simply  wither  on  the  stem,  when  they  are  non- articulated, 
and  are  gradually  destroyed  and  removed ;  but  in  most  cases  they 
are  thrown  off  by  a  vital  act  before  they  wither,  when  they  are 
artiwlated.  The  fall  of  the  articulated  leaf  depends  upon  the 
growth  and  division  of  all  the  living  cells  lying  in  a  transverse 
layer  near  its  insertion:  by  this  means  sevei^al  (3-6)  layers  of 
compact  tissue  are  formed.  A  median  layer  of  this  tissue  becomes 
disorganised,  and  then  the  leaf  is  held  in  position  only  by  the 
vascular  tissue  which  enters  it  from  the  stem.  This  soon  breaks 
under  the  weight  of  the  lamina,  especially  if  it  be  agitated  by  the 
wind,  and  the  leaf  falls.  The  disorganisation  of  the  median  layer 
is  often  accelerated  by  the  action  of  frost.  The  scar  on  the  stem 
(leaf-scar,  p.  2.3)  either  simply  dries  up  ;  or  a  layer  of  cork  is 
formed  over  it  by  the  merismatic  tissue  which  remains  :  in  anj 
case  the  vessels  become  sealed  with  mucilasre. 


PART  III. 


THE  CLASSIFICATION"  OF  PLANTS. 


Introductory.  A  systematic  classification  of  plants  may  be 
arrived  at  by  either  of  two  methods.  In  the  first,  the  different 
forms  of  plants  are  arranged  according  to  some  one  given  prin- 
ciple ;  by  this  means  order  is  established,  and  a  definite  position 
in  the  system  is  assigned  to  each  plant.  Many  such  systems  have 
been  devised,  and  are  known  as  artificial  systems.  The  principle 
of  classification  in  such  a  case  must  be  determined  more  or  less 
arbitrarily  and  without  considering  whether  or  not,  in  the  resulting 
arrangement,  the  plants  which  are  nearly  allied  are  always  brought 
together,  and  those  which  are  less  nearly  allied  are  kept  apart. 
The  best  known  of  these  artificial  systems  is  that  of  Linnaeus, 
called  the  sexual  system,  whicli  classifies  plants  by  the  number 
and  mode  of  arrangement  of  the  floral  organs.  This  system  is, 
however,  only  applicable  to  Phanerogams. 

The  natural  system,  to  the  gradual  development  of  which  a  more 
exact  knowledge  of  the  reproduction  of  Cryptogams  has  largely 
contributed,  has  for  its  object  the  classification  of  plants  according 
to  their  fundamental  relationships;  and  as  these  are  established 
once  for  all  by  Nature  itself,  the  natural  system  is  not  based  upon 
any  arbitrary  principle  of  classification,  but  depends  upon  the 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  these  fundamental  relationships.  These 
find  their  chief  expression  in  the  structure  and  other  characteristics 
of  the  reproductive  organs,  as  well  as  in  the  peculiarities  of  poly- 
morphism presented  by  the  life-history  (see  p.  2).  This  is  more 
particularly  true  with  regard  to  the  definition  of  the  larger  groups 
of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom;  within  these  groups  relationships  may 
bo  exhibited  sometimes  in  one  way  and  sometimes  in  another,  so 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  any  universal  rules  for  deter- 
mining close  affinities. 

As  the  investigation  of  this  subject  is  still  far  from  complete, 
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the  natural  system  cannot  be  regarded  as  being  perfectly  evolved; 
the  various  general  sketches  which  have  hitherto  been  given  are 
Jierefore  no  more  than  approximations  to  the  truth.  The  system 
followed  in  the  following  pages  has  no  pretension  to  be  regarded 
as  absolutely  correct ;  it  is  simply  the  arrangement  which  appears 
to  answer  most  nearly  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge  of  mor- 
phology and  affinity. 

The  following  are  the  main  divisions  of  the  Vegetable  King- 

dom : — 

isT  Grocjp.  Thallophyta. 

Class  1.  Algas. 

Class  2.  Fungi. 
2nd  GrRoup.  Bryophyta. 

Class  3.  HepaticEo. 

Class  4.  Musci. 
3rd  Group.  Pteridophyta. 

Class  5.  Filicinse. 

Class  6.  Equisetinse. 

Class  7.  Lycopodinae. 
4th  Group.  Phanerogamia. 

Division  A.  Gymnospermce. 

Class  8.  Gymnospermae. 
Division  B.  Angio-'^permce. 

Class  9.  Monocotyledones. 

Class  10.  Dicotyledones. 
In  considering  the  distinguishing  chai-acteristics  of  these  four 
great  groups,  it  raa-y  be  pointed  outj  in  the  first  place,  that  whereas 
in  the  Bryophyta,  Pteridophyta,  and  Phanerogamia,  without  ex- 
ception, the  life-history  presents  a  I'egular  alternation  of  genera- 
tions, in  the  Thallophyta  the  alternation  is  generally  irregular  and 
is,  in  many  cases,  altogether  wanting.  The  Thallophyta  .and  the 
Bryophyta  agree  with  each  other,  and  differ  from  the  Pteridophyta 
and  the  Phanerogamia,  in  that  (a)  in  their  life-history,  "the 
plant  " — that  is,  the  form  to  which  the  name  is  attached  (see  p.  3) 
— is,  generally  speaking,  the  gametophyte,  whereas  in  the  two 
latter  groups  it  is  the  sporophyte  ;  and  in  (6)  the  relatively  rudi- 
mentary differentiation,  both  morphological  and  histological,  of 
their  sporophyte,  whereas  their  gametophyte  is  commonly  more 
highly  differentiated  than  that  of  the  two  latter  gi-oups.  Finally, 
though  resembling  them  in  many  respects,  the  Phanerogamia  differ 
from  the  Pteridophyta  in  that  they  produce  seeds :  in  fact,  the 
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Plianerogamia  may  be  contrasted,  as  seed-bearing  plants,  with 
the  three  groups  (Thallophyta,  Bryophyta,  Pteridophyta)  of  plants 
which  do  not  bear  seeds,  and  which  are  collectively  termed  Cryp- 
togamia. 

Furthermore,  the  Thallophyta  are  characterised  by  the  fact  that 
the  female  organ  is  never  an  archegonium,  whereas  in  the  other 
three  groups  it  is  never  anything  else  than  an  archegonium,  though 
it  may  present  variations  of  form  and  structure  (see  p.  84)  :  the 
Bryophyta,  Pteridophyta,  and  Phanerogamia  may,  on  this  account, 
be  collectively  designated  Archegoniata. 

The  above-mentioned  Classes  are  of  very  unequal  extent ;  for 
while  certain  of  them,  as  the  Equisetinae,  include  few  forms  and 
those  for  the  most  part  very  closely  allied,  others,  as  the  Dicotyle- 
dones  and  the  Fungi,  include  an  enormous  number  of  very  different 
forms.  These  discrepancies  arise  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
natural  system,  for  a  great  diversity  does  not  necessarily  display 
itself  within  the  limits  of  a  single  Class ;  and  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  when  the  living  representatives  of  a  Class,  for  instance 
the  Equisetinse  or  the  Lycopodinae,  are  few,  they  are  but  the 
surviving  remnant  of  once  various  and  numerous  forms  which 
have  become  in  great  measure  extinct. 

Those  Classes  which  include  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  forms 
are  subdivided  into  subordinate  divisions,  as  (1)  Sub-classes,  (2) 
Series,  (3)  Cohorts,  (4)  Orders,  and  these  again,  if  necessary,  into 
Sub-orders,  etc. ;  but  these  names  are  applied  in  the  most  arbitrary 
manner  to  the  different  sub-divisions.  The  two  narrowest  system- 
atic conceptions,  viz..  Genus  and  Species,  are  used  to  indicate  an 
individual  plant.  Under  the  term  Species  are  included  all  in- 
dividuals which  possess  in  common  such  a  number  of  constant 
chai-acters  that  they  may  be  considered  to  be  descended  from  a 
common  ancestral  form.  New  peculiarities  may  arise  in  the 
course  of  multiplication  :  the  individuals  characterised  by  these 
new  peculiarities  are  regarded  in  classification  as  varieties  of  the 
species.  When  several  species  resemble  each  other  so  distinctly 
that  their  general  characters  indicate  a  relationship,  they  are 
grouped  together  in  a  Genus.  The  limits  of  genera  are  conse- 
quently by  no  means  fixed,  but  vary  according  to  the  views  of 
individual  botanists.  In  the  larger  genera  the  species  are  grouped 
into  Suh-genera. 

The  scientific  name  of  every  plant  consists — on  the  plan  intro- 
duced by  Linneeus— of  two  words,  the  first  indicating  the  name  of 
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the  genus,  and  the  second  that  of  the  species.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  greater  Plantain,  Plantayo  major,  and  the  Ribwort,  Plantugo 
laticeolata,  are  two  species  of  the  genus  Plantago.  Since  in  early 
times  the  same  plants  were  often  described  under  diifei'ent  names, 
and  as  different  plants  were  often  designated  by  the  same  name,  it 
is  necessary  in  systematic  works,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion,  to 
append  to  the  name  of  the  plant  the  name  of  the  botanist  who  is 
the  authority  for  it.  Thus  Plantago  lanceolata  L.,  indicates  that 
Linnaeus  gave  the  plant  this  name,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the 
plant  meant  is  the  one  which  Linnaeus  described  and  to  which  he 
gave  the  name.  Again,  the  Spruce  Fir  is  called  Picea  excelsa 
Link,  while  the  same  plant  was  placed  by  Linnaeus  in  the  genus 
Pinus  under  the  name  Pinus  Abies  L.,  and  by  De  Candolle  in  the 
genus  Abies  (Don)  as  Abies  excelsa  DC;  hence  these  names  are 
synonymous  :  but  Pinus  Abies  Duroi,  or  Abies  exceha  Link,  is  an- 
other plant  altogether,  the  Silver  Fir  (Abies  pectinata  DC). 

The  method  by  which  each  plant  has  its  place  assigned  to  it  in 
the  natural  sy.stem  is  exhibited  in  the  two  following  examples — 
I.  Plantago  major;  II.  Agaricus  muscarius  : 

I.  Group  :  Phanerogamia. 

Division  :  Angiospermae. 
Class:  Dicotyledones. 
Sub-class :  Gamopetalaj. 
Series  :  Hypogynae. 
Cohort :  Lamiales. 

Order :  Plantaginacea). 
Genus  :  Plantago. 
Species  :  major. 

II.  Group  :  Thallophyta. 

Class  :  Fungi. 

Sub-class  :  Basidiomycetes. 
Series  :  Autobasidiomycetes. 
Order  :  Hymenomycetes. 
Family  :  Agaricinae. 
Genus  :  Agaricus. 

Sub-genus:  Amanita. 
Species  :  muscarius. 
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GROUP  I. 

THALLOPHYTA.. 

This  group  includes  the  more  lowly-organised  plants.  As  already 
mentioned,  the  alternation  of  generations  is  here  either  irregular  or 
wanting.  When  the  alternation  of  generations  is  irregular,  the 
irregularity  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  gametophyte  is 
capable  of  reproducing  itself,  it  may  be  through  several  successive 
generations,  by  means  of  asexually-produced  reproductive  cells 
(gonidia;  seep.  3)  :  this  production  of  gonidia  by  the  gametophyte 
does  not  occur  in  any  other  group  of  plants,  and  in  this  group  it 
frequently  happens  that  a  gametophyte  which  produces  gonidia 
bears  no  sexual  reproductive  organs,  and  is,  therefore,  not  an  actual, 
but  a  potential  gametophyte.  When  an  alternation  of  genera- 
tions is  wanting,  its  absence  may  either  be  due  to  the  fact  that, 
as  in  the  lowest  Algae  and  Fungi,  sexual  reproduction  has  not  yet 
made  its  appearance ;  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  in 
certain  Algse  (e.g.  Spirogyra,  Fucus,  Chara),  the  product  of  the 
sexual  jDrocess  is  a  cell  (zygospore  or  oospore ;  see  p.  80),  which 
gives  rise  directly  to  a  gametophyte,  so  that  no  sporophyte  is 
developed. 

The  morphology  of  these  plants  is  such  that  the  body,  whether 
of  the  sexual  or  the  asexual  form,  is  generally  a  thallus,  though  in 
certain  cases  there  are  more  or  less  distinct  indications,  especially 
in  the  gametophyte,  of  that  difFerentiation  of  the  body  into  root, 
stem,  and  leaf,  which  is  so  familiar  in  the  sporophyte  of  the 
Pteridophyta  and  Phanerogamia.  In  those  forms  in  which  the 
sexual  organs  are  differentiated,  the  female  organ  may  be  an 
oogonium,  or  a  pi'ocarp,  or  an  archicarp,  but  it  is  never  an  arche- 
gonium. 

These  plants  are  further  characterised  by  the  simplicity  of  their 
structure  :  the  body  may  be  unicellular,  or  coenocytic  and  unseptate 
or  incompletely  septate  (see  p.  89),  or  it  may  be  multicellular. 
One  conspicuous  structural  feature  (shai'ed,  however,  with  the 
Bryophyta),  is  the  absence  of  liguified  cell-walls,  the  cell- walls  con- 
sisting generally  of  some  form  of  cellulose,  and  being  frequently 
mucilaginous.  In  the  lower  forms,  vegetative  reproduction  by 
some  mode  of  cell-division  is  not  uncommon. 

The  division  of  the  group  into  the  two  classes  Algae  and  Fungi 
appears  to  be  artificial,  inasmuch  as  it  is  based  upon  a  single 
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character,  the  presence  (Alga9)  or  absence  (Fungi)  of  chlorophyll. 
But  the  division  is  really  natural,  since  this  one  character  is 
correlated  with  various  others.  It  is,  indeed,  becoming  usual  to 
regard  the  Algce  and  the  Fungi  as  altogether  distinct  groups  :  but 
it  appears  to  be  preferable  to  continue  to  regard  them  as  classes  of 
the  group  Thallophyta,  inasmuch  as  the  Fungi  have  doubtless 
arisen  from  the  Algse,  and  since  they  possess  many  features  in 
common. 


Class  I.— ALG^. 

These  are  plants  of  the  simplest  structure,  which  either  live  in 
water  in  the  forrp.  of  green,  blue-green,  red,  or  brownish  filaments 
or  masses  of  cells,  or  clothe  damp  surfaces  such  as  rocks,  walls,  or 
the  bark  of  trees,  with  a  covering  of  one  or  other  of  these  colours 
In  the  sea  they  attain  often  a  very  considerable  bulk ;  some  of 
them  are  of  a  beautiful  red  or  brown  colour,  and  attract  the 
attention  of  the  observer,  jaartly  by  their  considerable  size,  and 
partly  by  the  elegance  of  their  form. 

The  most  important  feature  in  which  the  plants  of  this  Class 
differ  from  the  Fungi  is  the  presence  of  chlorophyll  and  the  con- 
sequent mode  of  life.  The  Algoe  are  able  to  form  the  organic  sub- 
stances necessary  for  their  nutrition,  whereas  the  Fungi  are 
obliged  to  obtain  them  from  other  organisms.  The  presence  of 
chlorophyll  is  obvious  enough  in  the  green  Algae,  but  it  exists  also, 
though  less  evidently,  in  Algoe  which  have  a  bluish-green,  olive- 
green,  brown,  or  red  colouring-matter  in  addition  in  their  chroma- 
tophores.  The  nature  of  this  additional  colouring-matter  is  usually 
the  same  throughout  whole  families  which  also  resemble  each 
other  in  their  modes  of  reproduction.  Hence  this  characteristic 
affords  a  trustworthy  basis  for  classification,  on  which  the  Algve 
are  divided  into  the  following  sub-classes  : — 

Sub-class  1 :  Cyanophygej;  (or  Phycochromacese),  blue-green 
Algae,  containing  a  blue  colouring  -  matter 
phycocyanin ; 

„  2 :  Chlokophycej:,  green  Algse,  containing  onlj 
chlorophyll  and  its  derivatives  ; 

M  3  :  PHJiOPHYCEiffi,  brown  Alg£e,  containing  a  yellow 
or  brown  colouiing-matter  phycophcein ; 

„  4:  EiiODOPHYCEiE,  red  Algae,  containing  a  red  or 
purple  colouring-matter  phycoerythrin. 
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The  colouriiig-matterB  phycocyanin,  phycopbaiin,  and  phycoerytlirin,  can  be 
extracted  by  means  of  water ;  they  thus  differ  from  chloropbyll,  whicli  is  in- 
soluble in  water.  The  presence  of  chlorophyll  in  the  Cyanophyceaj,  Phajophycea', 
and  Rhodophycea>,  can  be  proved  by  extracting  the  other  colouring-matters  with 
water  ;  the  plants  then  assume  a  green  colour. 

Structure.  The  body  may  be  miicellular ;  or  coenocytic  and 
unseptate  (as  in  the  Siphonaceae),  or  incompletely  septate  (Clado- 
phoraceas) ;  or  multicellular.  The  unicellular  forms  either  exist 
singly,  or  a  number  may  be  held  together  in  a  colovy  by  a  mucila- 
ginous common  cell- wall,  either  as  a  filament  (e.g.  some  Desmidiea;) 
or  a  mass  (palmelloid  Pi'otococcaceoe,  Syngeneticse,  Chroococcacea?). 
In  some  of  the  multicellular  forms  (e.g.  Spirogyra,  Pandoriiia, 
Ulva)  all  the  cells  of  the  body  are  quite  similar ;  at  first  vegeta- 
tive, they  eventually  become  reproductive,  so  that  there  is  no 
distinction  between  nutritive  and  reproductive  cells :  in  these 
histologically  undiiferentiated  forms  the  body  is  a  coenobium  (see 
p.  92).  Even  the  most  highly  organised  forms  attain  but  a  low 
degree  of  histological  differentiation,  amounting  (as  e.g.  in  the 
Fucaceae)  only  to  a  distinction  between  peripheral  assimilatory 
tissue  and  central  conducting  tissue  :  in  some  of  the  Laminariaceas 
the  conducting-tissue  has  the  form  of  sieve-tubes. 

Morphologij.  The  body  may  be  entirely  undifferentiated ;  this 
condition  is  most  common  in  the  unicellular  forms,  but  it  also 
occurs  among  the  multicellular  {e.g.  Volvox)  ;  or  it  may  present 
a  distinction  of  base  and  apex  {e.g.  Rivularia) ;  or  it  may  be 
differentiated  into  root  and  thalloid  shoot  {e.g.  Botrydium,  Fucus) ; 
or  into  root,  stem,  and  leaf  {e.g.  Caulerpa,  Cladostephus,  Sar- 
gassum,  Chara,  Polysiphonia). 

The  undifferentiated  body  (thallus),  as  also  the  thalloid  shoot, 
presents  great  variety  of  form  :  it  may  be  spherical,  or  filamentous, 
or  a  flattened  expan.sion,  and  its  symmetry  may  be  multilateral, 
isobilateral,  or  dorsiventral. 

The  growth  in  length  of  the  thallus  or  of  the  shoot  is  effected 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  may  be  either  apical  or  intercalary.  In 
cellular  plants  the  apical  growth  is  effected  either  by  a  single 
apical  cell  {e.g.  CharacejE,  Sphacelariese,  Fucaceae,  Dictyota,  Fig. 
140,  most  RhodophyceEe) ;  or  by  a  marginal  series  of  apical  cells 
{e.g.  Coleochaeteae,  some  flattened  Rhodophyceae) ;  whereas  in  those 
coenocytic  plants  (Siphonoideae)  which  grow  apically,  there  is  no 
p.pical  cell,  but  an  apical  mass  of  embryonic  protoplasm.  In  some 
cases  of  intercalary  growth  there  is  no  growing-point,  all  the  cells 
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of  the  body  being  merismatic  (e.g.  Spirogyra,  Ulothrix,  Ulva)  ; 
in  other  cases  there  is  a  definite  intercalary  growing- point,  as  in 
Laminaria  (Fig.  159)  and  other  Phseophyceas,  in  some  of  which 
growth  is  trichothallic,  that  is  the  shoot  terminates  in  a  single 
multicellular  hair  (e.g.  Desmarestia,  Fig.  160),  or  in  several  hairs 
{e.g.  Cutleria),  or  in  a  tuft  of  hairs  (e.g.  Carpomitra  Cabrerce),  and 
towards  the  base  of  each  such  hair  lie  the  merismatic  cells  which 
constitute  ,  the  inter- 
calary growing- point. 
In  some  few  cases  (e.g. 
Volvocoideee,  Botry- 
dium)  there  is  no 
growth  after  the  em- 
bryo-stage, as  the 
whole  protoplasm  of 
the  body  passes  over 
into  the  adult  condi- 
tion. 

The  pi'imary  root  is 
never  developed  in  due 
proportion  to  the 
shoot;  consequently, 
in  order  to  ensure  the 
attachment  of  the 
plant,  adventitious 
I'oots  are  very  com- 
monly formed  on  the 
shoot,  and  when  the 
shoot  is  dorsi  ventral 
unicellular  root- hairs 
are  commonly  de- 
veloped on  the  surface 
in  contact  with  the 
substratum.  In  some 
cases  special  organs  of 
attachment  (haptera, 
see  p.  66)  are  developed  on  the  shoot ;  they  may  be  adhesive  discs 
borne  on  the  ends  of  branches  of  the  shoot  (e.g.  Flocamium  coccin- 
eum),  or  root-like  out-growths  as  in  Laminaria  bullosa,  where  at 
the  base  of  the  shoot,  a  large  umbrella- shaped  out-growth  is  formed, 
bearing  numerous  haptera  on  its  upper  and  outer  surface. 


Fig.  159.— Irrt miliaria  di'jitaia  (after  Harvey;  much 
reduced;.  The  intercalary  growing-point  is  situated 
nt  tlie  junction  of  the  old  frond  (b)  with  the  new  frond 
(a) ;  a  is  gradually  splitting  into  segments. 
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The  leaves  vary  in  form.  In  some  cases  {e.g.  CaulerpEl,  Pig. 
162;  Sargassum)  they  resemble  the  foliage-leaves  of  the  higher 


Fig.  160. — Growing-points  of  Algie.  A  apical  growing-point,  with  apical  cell,  of 
Stypocaulon,  scoparium  (x30).  'B  intercalary  trichothallic  growing-point  (where  the 
transverse  lines  are  close  together)  of  Desmnrestia  Mgwala'va.  longitudinal  6ectioa(x  60). 
C  apical  growing-point,  with  apical  cell,  of  C/icrtoptoris  plumosa(x  40)  (alter  Falkenberg). 

plants ;  in  others,  {e  g.  Cladostephns,  Chara)  they  resemble  the 
stem  and  its  brancbes,  but  are  distinguished  by  their  limited 

growth  ;  in  others  again  {e.g. 
Polysiphonia  and  other  Rho- 
dophyceae,  Fig.  161),  they 
are  filamentous  and  hair-like. 

The  morphology  of  the 
reproductive  organs  is  dis- 
cussed in  connexion  with  the 
processes  of  reproduction. 

The  Reproduction  of  the 
Alofae  is  effected  in  various 
ways.  Vegetative  multipli- 
cation takes  place  in  the 
unicellular  forms  {e.g.  Cyano- 
phycese,  Protococcoidese,  Des- 
midieae,  etc.)  by  cell-division, 
in  some  of  the  higher  forms 
{e.g.  Sphacelaria,  Chara, 
Melobesia)  by  means  of  mul- 
ticellular gemmce  (see  p.  68). 
Kon-motile  cells,  with  a  cell- 
wall,  which  are  probably 
gemmae,  are  thrown  off  by 


Fig.  161  .—Polysiphonia  (Herposiphonin)  (after 
Naegeli).  The  dorsiventral  horizontal  stem 
bears  the  leaves  ( /)  on  the  dorsal  surface ;  the 
root-hairs  (r)  on  the  ventral  surface;  and  the 
branches  (a  b  c)  on  the  flanks. 
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Monospora  (E-hodopliycese) ,  and  by  Vaucheria  geminata,  and  some- 
times by  other  species  of  Vaucheria  (Chlorophyceae).  Eeproduc- 
tion  by  means  of  asexually-produced  spores  or  gonidia  occurs  with 
but  few  exceptions  {e.g.  Conjugatas,  Fucaceae,  Characeas).  Sexual 
reproduction  is  general  throughout  the  class,  though  it  has  not  yet 
been  observed  in  all  forms  ;  it  appears  to  be  definitively  absent 
in  the  Cyanophycese,  and  in  some  of  the  lower  Chlorophycece  (e.g. 
some  unicellular  Protococcoidece)  and  Ph^ophycese  (Syngeneticae). 


Fig.  1C2. — A  portion  of  the  body  of  Caulerpa  ■plumarts  sbowinsrdorsiventral  arrangement 
of  members.  The  horizontal  stem  bears  leaves  on  its  upper  (dorsal)  surface,  and  roots  on 
its  lower  (ventral)  surface. 

There  are  various  modes  of  sexual  reproduction  in  the  group. 
The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  them  (see  also  p.  80)  : — ■ 

I.  Isogamy :  the  sexual  cells  are  similar  gametes ;  process, 
conjugation  ;  product,  a  zygospore. 

(«)  Gametes  ciliated  (planogametes)  ;  set  free ;  e.g.  Ulothrix, 
Pandorina,  Ectocarpus,  Cutleria. 

(b)  Gametes  not  ciliated  (aplanogametes)  ;  not  set  free  in  the 
Conjugatge  ;  set  free  in  the  Diatomaceao. 

II.  Heterogamy : 

(a)  Oogamy  :  the  female  organ  is  an  oogonium ;  the  sexual 
cells  are  spermatozoids  and  oospheres,  the  former  ciliated  and 
free-swimming,  the  latter  not  ciliated  but  sometimes  free-floating ; 
process,  fertilisation;  product,  an  oospore;  (e.g.  Volvox,  Vaucheria, 
Qlldogonium,  Coleochaete,  Characeae,  Fucaceae). 

(b)  Carpogamy;  the  female  organ  is  a  procarp  in  which  no 
female  cell  is  differentiated ;  male  cell  free,  not  ciliated,  a  sperma- 
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tium  ;  process,  fertilisation ;  product,  a  fructification  termed  a 
cystocaj'p  (Rhodophyceo)). 

Tlie  evolution  of  sexuality  can  be  well  traced  in  the  Alga?.  Thus 
in  Ulothrix  (Confervoidese)  two  kinds  of  zoogonidia  are  produced, 
microzoogonidia  which  are  small,  macrozoogonidia  which  are  lar-gei*; 
the  latter  always  genninate  independently,  but  the  microzoogonidia 
conjugate  in  pairs  to  form  a  zygospore,  though,  if  they  fail  to 
conjugate,  they  are  capable  of  independent  germination  ;  they 
are,  in  fact,  imperfectly  sexual  gametes.  In  Ectocarpus  (Pha3o- 
sporese)  also  the  sexuality  of  the  gametes  is  imperfect.  In  most 
cases  the  microzoogonidia  are  incapable  of  independent  germina- 
tion, and  are  therefore  completely  sexual  cells  (planogametes). 

The  evolution'of  sex  can  also  be  well  traced  in  the  Algae  by  a 
comparison  of  the  sexual  cells  of  the  higher  and  lower  forms.  In 
Ulothrix,  for  instance,  the  gametes  are  similar  both  in  their  form 
and  in  the  part  which  they  take  in  the  sexual  process.  In 
Ectocarpus  the  gametes  are  externally  similar,  but  they  do  not 
behave  alike  in  the  process  of  conjugation,  for  some  come  to  rest, 
whilst  others  remain  motile,  as  a  preliminary  to  that  process 
which  consists  in  the  fusion  of  a  motile  with  a  resting  gamete  ; 
hence  the  former  is  considered  to  be  male,  the  latter  to  be  female. 
In  Cutleria  the  gametes  differ  in  size,  and,  though  they  are  all  mo- 
tile at  first,  the  larger  gametes  soon  come  to  rest  when  conjugation 
follows ;  in  this  case  difference  of  sex  is  indicated  from  the  first  by 
the  larger  size  of  the  female  gametes.  InEucus  the  differentiation 
is  carried  still  further,  in  that  the  female  gamete  (now  called  an 
oosphere)  is  not  ciliated  nor  motile,  and  is  much  larger  than  the 
motile  male  gamete  (now  called  a  spermatozoid)  ;  but  both  cells 
are  extruded,  from  the  organs  in  which  they  are  formed,  into  the 
water.  In  the  typical  oogamous  forms  (e.g.  Vaucheria,  Coleo- 
chgete,  Volvox,  Chara)  there  is  the  further  and  final  stage  of 
sexual  differentiation,  that  the  oosphere  is  not  extruded,  but  re- 
mains in  the  female  organ  (oogonium),  Avhereas  the  spermatozoids 
are  set  free,  and,  still  retaining  the  character  of  planogametes, 
swim  by  means  of  cilia,  ultimately  entering  the  oogonium  and 
fertilising  the  oosphere. 

Sexual  dift'erence  may,  howeyer,  exist  without  being  accom- 
panied by  any  external  differentiation.  For  instance,  the  sexual 
cells  of  Acetabularia,  Ulothrix,  and  Dasycladus,  are  in  each  case 
externally  similar  planogametes;  hxit  conjugation  only  takes 
place  in  Acetabularia  and  Ulothrix,  between  planogametes  de- 
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rived  from  distinct  garaetangia  ;  and  in  Dasycladus,  only  between 
planogametes  derived  from  gametangia  borne  by  distinct  indi- 
viduals. Hence  it  appears  that  the  planogametes  formed  in  any 
one  gametangium  of  Acetabularia  or  of  Ulothrix  are  all  of  the 
same  sex ;  and,  similarly,  that  the  planogametes  produced  by  any 
one  individual  of  Dasycladus  are  all  of  the  same  sex ;  but,  in  the 
absence  of  any  external  differentiation,  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  male  and  the  female  planogametes. 

The  sexual  cells  are  aplanogavietes,  planogametes,  oospheres,  and 
spermatozoids  (see  p.  80)  ;  though  they  differ  widely  in  various 
respects,  they  agree  in  being  nucleated  masses  of  protoplasm 
destitute  of  a  proper  cell-w^all. 

The  aplanogametes  are  characterised  by  the  absence  of  cilia 
and  of  any  defined  form;  they  are  confined  to  the  OonjugatEe 
and  Diatomaceae. 

The  planogametes  are  somewhat  pear-shaped,  the  anterior  more 
pointed  end  being  destitute  of  the  chromatophores  which  are  pre- 
sent in  the  more  rounded  portion.  They  have  two  cilia  vphich 
are  inserted,  in  the  isogamous  Chlorophyceae,  at  the  pointed  end 
of  the  cell ;  in  the  isogamous  Phseophycese,  laterally  at  the  junction 
of  the  anterior  colourless  portion  vpith  the  posterior  coloured  por- 
tion of  the  cell.  In  conjugation,  the  planogametes  first  come  into 
contact  by  their  colourless  anterior  ends.  Like  the  zoospores,  the 
planogametes  have  commonly  a  red  pigment-spot  (see  p.  102). 

The  oospheres  are  spherical  cells,  usually  containing  chroma- 
tophores either  throughout  their  whole  substance,  or  leaving  a 
colourless  area  on  one  side,  the  receptive  spot,  at  which  the  sper- 
matozoid  enters  in  the  process  of  fertilisation  (e.g.  OEdogonium, 
Vaucheria,  Sphseroplea;  seep.  116). 

The  spermatozoids  may  be  somewhat  pear-shaped,  resembling 
the  zoogonidia  of  the  plant,  but  smaller  (e.g.  ColeochEete,  GEdogo- 
nium)  ;  or  they  may  be  more  elongated  and  club-shaped  (e.g. 
Sphseroplea,  Yolvox)  ;  or  still  more  elongated  and  spirally  twisted 
(Characece).  They  usually  bear  two  cilia  at  the  pointed  end  ;  but 
in  Vaucheria,  Volvox,  and  the  Fucacege,  they  are  inserted  laterally; 
in  CEdogonium  there  is  a  circlet  of  cilia  round  the  pointed  colour- 
less end.  They  aire  faintly  coloured,  in  the  Chlorophycese  usually 
yellow;  they  sometimes  have  a  red  pigment-spot  near  the  insertion 
of  the  cilia  (e.g.  Volvox,  Pucacere). 

The  male  cells  of  the  Floridere  and  of  the  Dictyotacese  are 
peculiar  on  account  of  the  absence  of  cilia,  and  are  distinguished 
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by  the  special  name  spermatia.  The  spermatia  of  the  Florideae. 
surround  theraselvea  with  a  proper  wall  at  the  time  of  fertilisa- 
tion. 

The  sexual  organs.  In  those  Algje  in  which  the  sexual  cells  are 
similar,  and  the  sexual  process  is  isogamous,  the  sexual  organs  are 
gametangia.  In  many  cases  they  are  unicellular  and  undifferen- 
tiated: thus,  when  the  gametophyte  is  unicellular  (e.g.  Desmidiea-, 
DiatomacejB)  the  cell  itself  constitutes  the  gametangium ;  and  in 
some  multicellular  or  coenocytic  forms  (e.g.  Zygnemese,  Hydrodic- 
tyon,  Confervoideffi)  the  gametangia  are  simply  ordinary  vegetative 
cells  or  coenocytes.  In  some  isogamous  Algai,  however,  the  game- 
tangia are  differentiated  as  lateral  appendages,  and  are  multi- 
cellular, as  in  the  Phaeosporeae ;  in  Cutleria  it  is  even  possible  to 
distinguish  the  male  from  the  female  gametangium. 

When  the  gametangium  is  unicellular  or  coenocytic,  it  usually 
gives  rise  to  a  number  of  gametes;  but  in  the  Conjugatae  a  single 
gamete  is  formed.  When  the  gametangium  is  multicellular,  each 
cell  usually  gives  rise  to  a  single  gamete  ;  but  in  the  male  game- 
tangium of  Cutleria  2-8  gametes  are  developed  in  each  cell. 

The  female  organ,  the  oogonium,  is  in  all  cases  unicellular  or  a 
coenocy te ;  in  Sphaeroplea  it  is  undifferentiated,  retaining  the  form 
of  a  vegetative  segment  of  the  incompletely  septate  plant ;  in 
most  cases  it  is  more  or  less  spherical  in  form,  and  in  some  species 
of  Coleochffite  it  is  prolonged  at  the  apex  into  a  delicate  tube,  the 
irichogyne.  It  opens,  in  most  cases,  by  the  absorption  of  the  wall, 
at  a  point  opposite  the  receptive  spot  of  the  oosphere  Avhen  that 
is  present;  but  in  others  (e.g'.  Volvox,  Chara)  it  remains  closed. 
In  the  former  case  the  spermatozoid  enters  by  the  aperture  ;  in 
the  latter,  it  bores  its  way  through  the  wall  of  the  oogonium  which 
becomes  mucilaginous  at  its  exposed  surface.  The  oogonium  of 
the  Fucaceae,  Dictyotaceae,  and  Tilopteridaceae,  ruptures  and  sets 
free  the  contained  female  cell  or  cells.  Usually  a  single  female 
cell  (oosphere)  is  formed  in  an  oogonium,  by  the  rejuvenescence 
of  its  protoplasmic  contents ;  but  in  various  Fucaceae,  the  proto- 
plasm divides  to  form  two,  four,  or  eight  oospheres,  and  in  the 
coenocytic  oogonium  of  Sphseroplea  there  ai*e  several  oospheres. 

The  female  organ  of  the  Rhodophycejfi,  the  procarp,  is  some- 
times unicellular  (e.g.  Neraalieae),  but  more  commonly  multi- 
cellular. It  is  in  nearly  all  cases  prolonged  into  a  trichogyne,  the 
basal  portion  being  termed  the  carpogonium.  The  trichogyne  re- 
mains closed.    The  protoplasm  of  the  procarp  does  not  undergo 
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differentiation  into  a  female  cell  comparable  with  tlio  oospLere 
of  the  oogonium. 

The  male  organ,  the  antheridmm,  is  with  few  exceptions  (e.g. 
Sphsei-oplcea)  more  or  less  differentiated  in  form,  attaining  its 
highest  development  in  the  Characeae.  It  is  nsuall  j  unicellular ; 
but  in  GEdogonium  it  consists  of  two  cells,  and  of  many  in  the 
CharaceiB  where  its  structure  is  highly  complex.  When  the 
antheridium  is  unicellular,  it  usually  gives  rise  to  a  number  of 
male  cells,  but  in  ColeochjBte  and  most  Rhodophyceoe  only  to  one. 
When  it  is  multicellular,  each  fertile  cell  gives  rise  to  a  single 
sperraatozoid. 

Sexual  organs  are  not  known  in  the  following  forms  :  Cyano- 
phyceffi,  some  Protococcoidese,  some  Siphonaceae,  Syngeneticae,  some 
Ph^eosporeae  (e.g.  Desmarestia;  Laminariaceae,  except  Chorda). 

The  asexual  reproductive  cells  of  the  Algae  are  formed  either 
sexually  or  asexually :  the  former  are  either  zygospores,  or  oospores ; 
the  latter  are  spores,  those  produced  by  the  gametophyte  (when 
this  is  the  case)  being  distinguished  as  gonidia. 

The  zygospores  and  oospores  occur  exclusively  in  the  Chloro- 
phyceae  and  PhaeophyceEe  :  they  are  spherical  nucleated  cells  with 
a  cell- wall.  The  differentiation  of  the  cell- wall  varies  with  the 
natui^e  of  the  spores  and  of  the  conditions  to  which  they  are 
likely  to  be  exposed.  In  the  Phaeophyceae  the  zygospore  or  the 
oospore  germinates  at  once  on  its  formation,  and  its  wall  remains 
thin,  and  consists  only  of  a  single  layer.  In  the  Chlorophyceae,  the 
sexually  produced  spore  (except  in  Botrydium  under  favourable 
conditions)  undergoes  a  period  of  quiescence  before  it  germinates, 
and,  except  in  marine  forms  (e.g.  Acetabularia,  Dasycladus),  it  is 
exposed  during  this  period  to  the  danger  of  desiccation.  As  a. 
protection,  its  wall  consists  of  two  layers  (see  p.  69),  a  delicate 
endospore,  and  a  hard  cuticularised  exospore,  which  often  grows 
out  into  prominences,  giving  to  the  spore  a  stellate  appearance. 

The  spores  produced  asexually  by  the  sporophyte  may  be  rest- 
ing-spores  with  a  thick  wall,  which  may  consist  of  two  layers 
as  described  above  (e.g.  many  Cyanophyceos),  or  cells  destitute  of 
a  cell-wall,  either  ciliated  (e.g.  zoospores  of  GEdogonium,  Coleo- 
chaete,  Sphaeropleea,  Pandorina),  or  not  ciliated  (e  g.  carpospores 
of  the  Hhodophyceae). 

The  gonidia  produced  by  the  gametophyte  are  never  "  resting, 
spores,"  but  are  destitute  of  a  cell-wall,  and  are  either  ciliated 
(e.g.  zoogonidia  of  Yaucheria,  CEdogonium,  Coleochiete,  Ulothrix 
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Ectocarpus),  or  not  ciliated  {e.g.  tetragonidia  of  tlie  Rhodo- 
pliyceoo). 

The  asexual  repoductive  organs  are  termed  gonidangia  when  borne 
by  the  gametophyte,  and  sporangia  when  borne  by  the  sporophyte. 
In  the  simple  unicellular  forms,  the  whole  body  may  become  a 
sporangium  {e.g.  Hajmatococcus)  :  in  some  coenobitic  multicellular 
plants,  there  are  no  definite  asexual  reproductive  organs,  but  any 
of  the  cells  of  the  body  may  act  as  such  {e.g.  Ulothrix,  Pandorina, 
Coleochaete,  Ulva)  without  any  special  morphological  diiferentia- 
tion;  this  is  true  likewise  of  the  ccenocytic  Alg®  (Siphonoidese, 
such  as  Botrydium,  Vaucheria,  Sphaeroplea,  Cladophora)  where  the 
whole  OP  part  of  the  body  may  act  as  a  gonidangium.  Specially 
differentiated  gonidangia  occur  only  in  some  PhfEospore®,  and 
in  the  Rhodophyceae  where  they  usually  produce  each  four  gonidia 
(tetragonidia)  and  are  hence  termed  tetragonidangia :  specially 
differentiated  sporangia  are  developed  in  the  sporophyte  (cysto- 
carp)  of  the  Rhodophycese  where  they  are  termed  carposporangia, 
and  probably  also  in  some  Phaeosporese :  these  organs  are  in  all 
cases  tmicellular. 

In  the  CyanophycesB  the  formation  of  spores  is  effected  without 
any  sporangium,  for  in  these  plants  a  cell  of  the  body  is  converted 
into  a  spore  by  simple  encystment. 

As  a  rule  a  sporangium  (or  a  gonidangium)  gives  rise  to  a  num- 
ber of  spores  (or  gonidia)  ;  but  only  one  gonidium  is  formed  in 
the  gonidangium  of  Vaucheria  (see  p.  115)  and  of  CEdogonium, 
and  one  spore  in  the  carposporangium  of  the  Rhodophyce^. 

The  Life-Ristorij  of  the  Algce.  No  alternation  of  generations  can, 
of  course,  be  traced  in  those  Algae,  already  enumerated,  in  which 
either  asexual  or  sexual  reproduction  is  unknown.  In  those  in 
which  both  these  modes  of  reproduction  occur  on  distinct  forms, 
there  is  usually  an  indication  of  alternation  of  generations,  though 
it  has  not  been  traced  in  all  cases.  Thus,  in  most  Chlorophyceae, 
there  is  an  alternation  of  this  sort  {e.g.  Ulothrix,  Pandorina, 
CEdogonium,  Sphasroplea),  that  the  zygospore  or  oospore  represents 
the  sporophyte,  constituting  in  fact  a  unicellular  sporangium 
which  produces  two  or  four  zoospores  which,  on  germination,  give 
rise  to  gametophytes.  In  Coleocha3te  the  oospore  undergoes  cell- 
division,  forming  a  small  multicellular  spox'ophyte  each  cell  of 
which  eventually  gives  rise  to  a  zoospore. 

In  the  Phaeophyceae,  an  alternation  of  generations  appears  to 
occur  in  the  Cutleriaceffi,  and  possibly  in  some  other  forms.  The 
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zygospore,  on  germination,  gives  rise  to  a  plant,  more  or  less 
resembling  the  gametophjte,  which  bears  only  asexual  reproduc- 
tive organs  (zoosporangia)  and  is  therefore  the  sjjorophyte. 

In  the  Ehodophycese,  there  is  an  alternation  of  generations,  the 
plant  being  the  gametophyte  (either  actual  or  potential),  the 
fructification  (cystocarp)  developed  from  the  fertilised  female 
organ  (procarp)  being  the  sporophyte.  ^The  spores  of  the  sporo- 
phyte  (carpospores)  give  rise  on  germination  to  gametophytes. 

In  discussing  the  alternation  of  generations  of  the  Algee,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  gametophyte  can,  in  many  cases, 
reproduce  itself  by  means  of  gonidia,  and  that  it  may  not  always 
bear  sexual  organs  :  that  it  may  be,  in  fact,  a  potential  gameto- 
phyte. Instances  of  this  occur  in  Coleocheete,  the  E/hodophyceae, 
and  others. 

Other  forms  of  polymorphism  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  as  in 
the  Cyanophyce£e,  Confervoideae,  Batrachospermnm,  Lemanea, 
Characeee  (see  p.  14).  Details  of  these  are  given  in  the  special 
desciuptions  of  the  various  families,  in  which  also  a  more  detailed 
account  of  the  alternation  of  generations  will  be  found. 

Sub-Class  I.  CYANOPnYCE^  (also  called  Phycochromaceae),  or 
blue-green  Algffi.  The  body  consists  of  a  single,  more  or  less  nearly 
spherical  cell,  as  in  most  of  the  ChroococcacecB  {e.g.  Gloeocapsa, 
Fig.  163)  ;  or  it  is  a  multicellular  layer  one  cell  thick  {e.g.  Meris- 
mopedia)  ;  or  it  is  filamentous,  consisting  of  a  row  of  cells  {e.g. 
Oscillaria,  Nostoc,  Rivularia,  Scytonema).  When  the  body  is 
filamentous,  it  sometimes  presents  a  distinction  of  base  and  apex 
{e.g.  Eivularia)  ;  and  it  is  frequently  branched,  the  branching  being 
either  spurious  {e.g.  Rivularia,  Scytonemese)  or  true  {i.e.  formation 
of  lateral  growing-points,  e.g.  Sirosiphoneae).  In  most  cases  growth 
and  cell-division  go  on  in  all  the  cells  of  the  body,  but  in  the 
Scytonemaceas  only  at  the  apex.  The  plant  is  usually  free,  but  it 
grows  attached  in  some  species  of  Rivulariacege  and  Scytonemacese. 
A  characteristic  feature  of  the  sub- class  is  the  more  or  less  bulky 
mucilaginous  cell-wall  Avhich  invests  the  cells  and  filaments.  The 
filaments  of  the  Oscillariacege  exhibit  a  gliding,  oscillating  move- 
ment, but  the  mechanism  of  it  is  not  fully  understood. 

Reproduction  is  mainly  effected  in  a  purely  vegetative  manner. 
In  the  unicellular  forms  (Fig.  163)  each  cell-division  necessarily 
leads  to  the  formation  of  new  individuals.  In  the  flattened  forms 
{e.g.  Merisraopedia),  when  the  body  reaches  ai  certain  limit  of  size, 
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it  simply  breaks  up  into  a  number  of  portions  each  of  which 
becomes  a  new  individual.    In  the  fihamentous  forms,  vegetative 


propagation  is  efFected  by  the  breaking  np  of  the  filament  into 
lengths,  each  such  portion  being  termed  a  hormogonium  ;  in  most 
of  them  (except  OscilJariaceee)  the  limits  of  the  hormogonia  are 
indicated  by  large  inert  cells,  heterocysts  (Fig.  164  J.),  which  differ 
both  in  size  and  colour  from  the  living  cells  of  the  filament.  The 
hormogonia  are  motile,  though  the  mechanism  of  their  movements 
is  not  understood  ;  they  eventually  separate,  and,  escaping  from 


Fig.  len.— (After  Thuret:  x  330).  A  anrt  B  development  of  a  filarnent  from  a  hormo- 
gonium of  Nostoc  vesicarium.  A  cells  of  hormogonium  dividinsr  at  right  angles  to  its  long 
nxis ;  B  rows  of  cells  formed  as  in  A  uniting  at  alternate  ends,  so  as  to  constitute  a  Nostoc- 
fllnment ;  z  heterocysts ;  C  germinating  spores  of  Anahoena  licheniformis. 


the  common  mucilaginous  cell-wall  of  the  filament,  they  develope 
by  growth  and  cell-division  into  new  filaments  (Fig.  165  A  B). 
In  many  cases  special  reproductive  cells,  spores,  are  produced. 
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Each  spore  is  formed  from  a  single  cell  of  the  body,  which  sur- 
rounds  itself  with  a  thick  firm  exospore ;  the  spore  germinates 
under  favourable  conditions,  the  exospore  being  ruptured  (Fig. 
165  C). 

It  is  possible  that  zoospores  are  produced  in  some  forms,  but 
the  evidence  is  at  present  inconclusive.  No  form  of  sexual  repro- 
duction has  been  observed  in  any  member  of  this  sub-class. 

The  cells  of  the  Cyanophycese  are  nucleated,  but  the  chlorophyll 
and  the  phycocyanin  appear  to  be  diffused  throughout  the  cyto- 
plasm, and  not  to  be  aggregated  in  special  plastids. 

The  CyanophycefB  are  classified  as  follows  : — 

Order  1.    Chroococcaceae.    Unicellular  :  spores  formed. 

Order  2.  Nostocaceae.  Filamentous ;  filaments  with  heterocysts,  without 
distinction  of  base  and  apex,  wavy,  unbranclied  ;  growth  intercalary ;  re- 
production by  hormogonia  and  spores  (  Fig.  165). 

Orders.  Oscillariaceae.  Filamentous:  filaments  isolated,  motile,  without 
heterocysts,  without  distinction  of  base  and  apex,  straight,  rigid,  un- 
branched;  growth  intercalary;  reproduction  by  hormogonia ;  no  spores. 

Order  4.  Rivulariaceae.  Filamentous:  filaments  with  heterocysts,  and  dis- 
tinction of  base  and  apex,  spuriously  branched;  growth  intercalary; 
reproduction  by  hormogonia  and  spores. 

Orders.  Scytonemaceae.  Filamentous:  filaments  with  heterocysts,  with 
distinction  of  base  and  apex  in  some  forms  (Sirosiphonese)  but  not  in  others 
(Scytonemese),  branched  spuriously  (Scytonemeae)  or  truly  (Sirosiphoneae), 
growth  apical  (both  ends  iu  Scytonemeae)  ;  reproduction  by  hormogonia 
and  spores. 

It  is  doubtful  to  what  extent  these  orders  renlly  represent  distinct  forms,  for 
there  is  evidence  that  some  Cyanophyceae  assume  the  different  forms  character- 
istic of  these  orders  at  various  stages  in  their  development,  and  under  various 
external  conditions,  that  is,  that  some  at  least  of  the  Cvanophycese  are  poly- 
morphic, and  this  renders  their  classification  uncertain. 

The  CyanophyceBB  resemble  the  Schizoraycetes,  among  the  Fungi, 
in  many  respects;  as,  for  instance,  in  their  general  form  and  struc- 
ture, in  their  vegetative  multiplication,  in  their  spore-formation, 
in  the  absence  of  sexual  reproduction,  in  the  formation  of  a  bulky 
mucilaginous  cell-wall,  and  in  their  polymorphism.  On  these 
grounds  they  are  frequently  placed,  along  with  the  Schizomycetes, 
in  a  distinct  class  Schizophyta.  But  this  arrangement  does  not 
seem  to  secure  any  special  advantage.  It  is  more  natural  to  regard 
the  CyanophycefB  and  the  Schizomycetes  as  parallel  groups,  the 
one  belonging  to  the  Algce,  the  other  to  the  Fungi. 

Some  of  the  Cyanophyceaa  are  endophytic,  that  is,  they  inhabit  the 
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tissues  of  higher  plants  ;  thus,  Nostoc  is  constantly  found  in  the 
tissue  of  certain  Hepaticffi  (Blasia  and  Anthoceros),  in  the  porous 
cells  of  the  leaves  of  Sphagnum  (Moss),  and  in  the  tissue  of  tlie 
stem  of  Gunnera  (Dicotyledon). 

The  Cyanophyceee  are  both  marine  and  fresh-water  ;  many  grow 
on  damp  walls,  rocks,  etc. 

Sub-Cl  ass  II.  Chlorophyce2E,  or  Green  Algae.  In  the  simpler 
forms  the  plant  (that  is,  the  gametophyte  in  all  species  which  are 
sexual)  consists  of  a  single  cell  (e.g.  Protococcoidese,  some  Desmi- 
diefe)  ;  or  it  is  coenocy tic,  as  in  the  Siphonoideae,  either  unseptate 
(Siphonaceae)  or  incompletely  septate  (Cladophoraceae,  Hydrodic- 
tyaceas)  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  only  in  this  sub-class  that  the  coenocytic 
structure  occurs  among  the  Algae  ;  or  the  body  is  multicellular, 
with  essentially  similar  cells  and  therefore  coenobitic  (e.g.  Spiro- 
gyra,  Pandorina,  Ulva),  or  exhibiting  at  least  a  distinction  be- 
tween vegetative  and  reproductive  cells  (e.g.  Volvox,  Chara).  The 
only  members  of  the  sub-class  in  which  there  is  any  appreciable 
differentiation  of  the  vegetative  cells  are  the  Characeae. 

The  body  presents  all  degrees  of  morphological  differentiation  ; 
it  may  be  a  thallus,  either  spherical  (e.g.  HEematococcus,  Volvox), 
or  filamentous  (e.g.  Spirogyra,  Ulothrix),  or  a  flattened  expansion 
(e.g.  Ulva,  Coleochaete)  ;  or  a  filament  with  rudimentary  differen- 
tiation into  root  and  shoot  (e.g.  ffidogonium)  ;  or  it  may  present 
differentiation  into  stem,  leaf,  and  I'oot  (e.g.  Caulerpa,  Fig.  162, 
Characeee).  It  may  be  free  or  attached.  Growth  and  cell-division 
commonly  go  on  in  all  the  cells  of  the  body,  so  that  the  growth  is 
intercalary  (ef.gr.  Spirogyra,  CEdogonium,  Ulva);  it  is  but  rarely  that 
there  is  a  definite  growing-point,  and  then  it  is  apical  (Coleochsete, 
Characeae,  some  Siphonoideae) ;  and  in  the  cellular  plants  which 
have  an  apical  growing- point,  there  is  a  single  apical  cell. 

The  sporophyte  is  very  simple,  both  histologically  and  morpho- 
logically, in  this  sub-class.  In  most  cases  it  is  repiesented  by  the 
sexually-produced  spore  (e.g.  Pandorina,  G5dogouium,  Sphaeroplea) 
the  contents  of  which  undergo  division,  and,  on  germination,  are 
set  free  as  zoospores.  In  Coleochaete  alone  does  the  oospore  under- 
go division  with  the  formation  of  septa,  so  that  the  sporophyte 
is  multicellular,  but  even  in  this  case  is  quite  rudimentary. 

Vegetative  multiplication  by  division  occurs  in  some  of  the  lower 
forms  (e.g.  Protococcoideae)  of  this  sub-class.  Reproduction  by 
zoospores  and  zoogonidia  is  general  (absent  in  PIeurococcacea», 
Conjugatae,  most  Volvocoideae,  Characeae);  they  are  formed,  not  i:i 
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specialised  reproductive  organs,  but  in  any  cell  or  part  of  the  body. 
A  sexual  process  has  been  observed  in  members  of  every  division 
of  this  sub-class  :  it  is  either  isogamous,  consisting  in  the  fusion  of 
planogametes  or  aplanogametes  (Conjugatse),  with  the  formation 
of  a  zygospore  ;  or  oogamous,  consisting  in  the  fertilisation  of  an 
oosphere,  which  is  in  no  case  extruded  from  the  female  organ,  by 
a  spermatozoid,  with  the  formation  of  an  oospore.  The  sexual 
organs  are  either  gametangia,  or  antheridia  and  oogonia ;  they  are 
unicellular  in  all  the  cellular  forms  (except  the  antheridium  of 
Characese  and  that  of  some  species  of  CEdogonium),  and  present 
various  degrees  of  specialisation.  A  gametangium  gives  rise  to 
many  planogametes,  but  to  not  more  than  one  aplanogamete ;  the 
oogonium  produces  but  a  single  oosphere,  except  in  the  coenocytic 
Sphgeroplea;  the  unicellular  (as  also  the  coenocytic)  antheridium 
gives  rise  to  numerous  spermatozoids,  except  in  Coleochsete  and  in 
some  species  of  CEdogonium  where  it  forms  only  one;  in  the  multi- 
cellular antheridium  of  the  Characeas,  numerous  spermatozoids 
are  developed  singly  in  distinct  mother-cells  (see  p.  115). 

In  those  Chlorophycese  in  which  both  sexual  and  asexual  spore- 
formation  takes  place,  the  life-history  generally  presents  an  alter- 
nation of  generations..  There  is,  in  addition  to  this,  considerable 
polymorphism  in  many  members  of  the  sub-class,  so  that  various 
forms  -which  were  considered  to  be  independent  members  of  the 
simpler  families  are  now  known  to  be  merely  ])hases  in  the  life- 
history  of  more  complex  forms  ;  for  instance,  various  unicellular 
forms,  such  as  Protococcus,  Palmella,  Gloeocystis,  etc.,  formerly 
classed  among  the  Protococcaceas,  are  now  known  to  be  stages  in 
the  life-history  of  other  Protococcoideae,  Confervoidese,  Siph- 
onoideo9,  etc. 

The  Chlorophyceas  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 

Series  I.  Protococcoidete  :  plants  unicellular,  isolated  or  held  together  by 
mucilagiuous  cell-walls  into  colonies  ;  non-motile ;  the  body  is  a  thallup, 
and  has  no  apical  growth;  reproduction,  vegetative  by  division,  asexual  by 
zoospores,  rarely  sexual  and  isogamous  with  conjugation  of  planogametes. 

Series  II.  Volvocoidege :  plants  unicellular  or  multicellular,  and  when  multi- 
cellular not  filamentous ;  not  attached,  motile  by  means  of  ciha ;  the  body 
is  a  thallus,  with  limited  growth  ;  reproduction,  vegetative  by  division, 
asexual  by  zoospores,  no  zoogonidia ;  sexual,  either  isogamous  with  con- 
jugation of  planogametes,  or  oogamous. 

Series  III.  Siphonoidese  :  plants  ua-uocytic,  unseptate  or  incompletely  septate  ; 
non-motile  ;  the  body  may  be  a  thallus  or  may  be  differentiated  into  stem, 
leaf,  and  root ;  with  or  without  apicul  growth ;  reproduction,  asexual  by 
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zoogonidia  and  zoospores ;  sexual,  either  isogaraous  (planogaraetes),  or 
oogamous. 

Series  IV.  Confervoidene :  plants  generally  multicellular,  filamentous,  branched 
or  unbranched  ;  growth  frequently  intercalary,  rarely  apical ;  body  attached 
or  floating,  a  thallus,  or  sometimeH  with  rudimentary  differentiation  into 
root  and  shoot;  reproduction,  asexual  by  zoogonidia  and  zoospores,  in 
some  cases ;  sexual,  isogamous  (either  plaiiogametes  or  aplanogametes),  or 
oogamous. 

Series  V.    CharoidesB:  plants  multicellular;  body  attached,  differentiated  into 
stem   (with   apical  growth),   leaf,   and  root;    reproduction,  vegetative 
by  gemma?,  no  zoogonidia  or  zoospores ;  sexual,  oogamous,  with  multi- 
cellular antheridium  of  complex  structure. 
Series  I.    PEOTOcoccoiDEiE.     The  forms  included  in  this  series  are  very 
various,  and,  inasmuch  as  their  life-history  is  for  the  most  part  imperfectly 
known,  it  is  uncertain  to  what  extent  they  are  independent,  or  are  only  phases 
in  the  life-history  of  each  other  or  of  higher  Chlorophycese.    It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  they  may  be  fairly  classified  into  two  orders  : — 

Order  1.  Pleurococcaceae  :  cells  isolated,  or  aggregated  into  colonies  of 
more  or  less  definite  form ;  multiply  only  by  cell-division  ;  no  other  mode  of 

reproduction. 

To  this  order  belong  such  isolated  forms  as  Pleuro- 
coccus,  Oocystis,  and  Eremosphtera  ;  and  such  aggre- 
gate forms  as  Palmophyllum,  Palmodictyon,  Sceue- 
desmus.  They  generally  grow  in  fresh  water  ;  but 
Pleurococcus  grows  on  damp  trees,  stones,  etc.,  and 
Palmophyllum  is  marine. 

Order  2.    Protococcaceae  :    cells   isolated,  or 

FrG.  ICR.— Plejdococcus  aggregated  into  colonies  of  more  or  less  definite  form  ; 
vulgaris  (x  540) :  cells  di-        oft    f        _  „,.... 

multiplication  by  cell-division  is  not  general;  re- 
production, asexual  by  zoospores,  or,  less  commonly, 
sexual  isogamous  (planogametes). 

This  order  includes  (1)  isolated  unicellular  form?,  either  free,  such  as 
Chlorococcum,  Halcsphfera ;  or  attached  at  one  end,  such  as  Sciadium, 
Characium  ;  or  inhabiting  the  tissues  of  higher  plants,  such  as  Chlorochytrium, 
Pbyllobium,  Endosphsra ;  (2)  cells  aggregated  into  mucilaginous  masses  of 
indeterminate  form,  e.g.  Chlorosphsera  which  lies  in  or  on  submerged  fresh- 
water-plants; (3)  cells  aggregated  into  mucilaginous  masses  of  determinate 
form,  the  whole  colony  being  generally  attached  at  some  definite  point  {e.ij. 
Apiocystis,  Tetraspora,  Palmodactylon,  Misehococcus,  Hormotila,  Oocardium), 
or  free-floating  [e.g.  Dictyosphierium,  Botryococcus). 

In  some  of  these  forms  there  is  what  is  termed  a  Palmella-stage,  in  which 
the  cells  multiply  by  division,  surrounded  by  mucilage  {e.g.  Hormotila, 
Characium). 

Isogamous  reproduction  by  means  of  planogametes  is  known  in  Tetraspora, 
Misehococcus,  Chlorochytrium,  Endosphsera,  Phyllobium.  The  zygospore,  on 
germination,  usually  gives  rise  to  one  or  two  zoospores  ;  but  in  the  endophytic 
forms  (Chlorochytrium,  Phyllobium,  Eudosphasra)  the  still  motile  product  of 
conjugation,  the  zygozoospore,  penetrates  into  the  tissues  of  its  future  host. 
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and,  surrouudiug  itself  with  a  cell-wall,  directly  constitutes  itself  a  new 
individual. 

Series  II.  Volvocoide;e.  The  body,  in  this  series,  is  free-swimming  for  at 
least  a  considerable  portion  of  its  life,  and  consists  of  one  or  more  cells  clothed 
with  a  somewhat  mucilaginous  cell-wall,  through  which  the  cilia  (usually  two 
from  each  cell)  project  into  the  water.  According  to  the  unicellular  or  multi- 
cellular structure  of  the  body,  two  orders  may  be  distinguished  : — 

Order  1.  Chlamydomonadaceae  :  body  a  single  cell,  resembUng  in  many 
cases  a  zoospore  in  appearance,  but  differing  essentially  from  it  in  possessing  a 
cell-wall ;  some  forms  have  a  resting  Palmella-stage,  in  which  they  multiply  by 
division  ;  sexual  process,  generally  isogamous  with  fusion  of  planogametes,  but 
sometimes  in  Chlamydomonas  it  is  really  oogamous,  consisting  in  the  fusion  of 
a  small  (male)  aplauogamete  with  a  larger  (female)  aplanogamete ;  the  repro- 
ductive cells  (planogametes  or  aplanogametes)  are  formed  by  division  ;  tbe 
zygospore  represeuts  the  sporophyte,  and  generally  gives  rise,  on  germination, 
to  two  or  four  motile  or  non- 
motile  individuals. 

The  principal  genera  are  Chla- 
mydomonas, Hasmatococcus  (or 
Sphserella),  Phacotus. 

Order  2.  Volvocaceae  :  body 
multicellular,  consisting  of  a  de- 
finite or  an  indefinite  number  of 
cells,  which  may  be  all  alike 
(coenobium),  or  there  may  be  a 
distinction  between  vegetative  and 
reproductive  cells ;  vegetative  re- 
production, by  division  of  any  or 
all  of  the  cells  of  the  body,  or  of 
certain  special  gonidial  cells  (Vol- 
■vox),  from  each  of  which  a  new 
individual  is  formed  ;  sexual  re- 
pioduction,  isogamous  by  plano- 
gametes, or  oogamous. 

The  order  may  be  divided  into 
two  families  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  sexual  process  : 

Fam.  1.  Pandorinece  :  sexual  process  isogamous;  body  a  coenobium  consisting 
of  a  definite  number  (usually  16  in  Gonium  and  Pandorina,  and  8  in 
Stephanosphffira)  of  cells ;  any  of  the  cells  may  divide  to  form  a  new  indiTidual, 
or  to  form  planogametes  ;  the  zygospore  (at  least  in  Pandorina)  representing 
the  sporophyte,  sets  free  one  or  two  zoospores  on  germination. 

The  body  of  Pandorina  is  a  solid  sphere  (Fig.  167)  ;  that  of  Gonium  is  a 
flat,  square  plate  of  cells ;  that  of  Stephanosphiera  consists  of  a  zone  of  cells 
lying  on  the  equator  of  the  more  or  less  nearly  spherical  mucilaginous  common 
cell-wall. 

Fam.  2.  Evdorinece  :  sexual  process  oogamous  ;  body,  a  hollow  sphere,  either 
a  coenobium  consisting  of  a  definite  number  (genertiUy  32)  of  cells  (Eudorina) ; 
or  consisting  of  a  very  large  number  of  cells,  some  of  which  are  specially 


Fig.  1G7.— Pandoi-uia  Morum(x  400).  ^vege- 
tative stage.  jB  two  planogametes  iu  process  of 
coniugation. 
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differentiated  as  reproductive  organs  (Vol vox).  Eudorina  is  dicecious,  the  cells 
of  the  body  of  any  one  individual  becoming  either  all  oogonia  or  all  antheridia  ; 
Volvox  is  sometimes  monascious,  sometimes  dioecious.  The  contents  of  the 
oospore  undergo  repeated  bipartition  until  the  requisite  number  of  cells  to 
form  a  new  individual  is  attained.  The  vegetative  develop.nent  of  new  indi- 
viduals from  the  body-cells  of  Eudorina,  and  from  the  special  gonidial  cells  of 

Volvox,  takes  place  in 
precisely  the  same  way 
as  the  development  from 
the  oospore.  In  Volvox. 
the  small  individuals 
formed  vegetatively  from 
tbe  gonidial  cells  are  set 
free  iuto  the  cavity  of 
the  parent,  where  they 
remain  until  it  dies,  when 
they  are  set  free.  Tiie 
sperraatozoiJs  of  Volvox 
and  Eudorina  are  club- 
shnped,  yellow,  with  a 
red  eye-spot  (see  p.  102), 
and  bear  two  cilia,  either 
at  the  pointed  end  (Eu- 
dorina), or  inserted  la- 
terally (Volvox). 

Series  III.  SipnoNOi- 
DE^.    The    forms  in- 
cluded  in    this  series 
may  be  arranged  in  the 
three  following  orders  :— SiphonaceoB,  CladophoraceiB,  HydrodictyaceaB. 

Order  1.  Siphonaceae.  The  body  is  an  unseptate  ccBnocyte,  septa  being 
only  formed  in  connexion  with  the  development  of  reproductive  organs ;  it  is 
usually  attached,  and  presents  a  considerable  variety  of  form  ;  it  may  be  thalloid 
and  then  be  tubular  and  much  branched  (usually  in  Vaucheria,  Fig.  169, 
Phyllosiphon)  ;  or  it  may  be  differentiated  into  root  and  shoot,  the  shoot 
assuming  various  forms,  such  as  a  rounded  cushion  (Codivm  Bursa),  or  a 
simple  vesicle  (Botrydium,  Fig.  171) ;  or  the  shoot  maybe  differentiated  into 
stem  and  leaf  (Acetabularia,  Fig.  170,  Bryopsis,  Caulerpa,  Fig.  162);  it  has 
sometimes  continuous  apical  growth  (e.g.  Vaucheria) ;  the  wall  is  sometimes 
impregnated  with  chalk  {e.g.  Halimeda,  Acetabularia). 

Asexual  reproduction  is  known  to  take  place  in  only  a  few  forms:  it  is 
effected  by  zoogonidia  in  Botrydium,  where  they  are  uniciliate  ;  in  Vaucheria, 
where  they  are  multiciliate  (see  Fig.  75)  ;  in  Derbesia,  with  a  group  of  cilia  at 
the  anterior  end  ;  in  Halimeda,  where  they  are  hiciliate  ;  in  Phyllosiphon,  which 
is  endophytic  on  Arisarnm  vulgare,  it  is  effected  by  non-motile  gonidia,  as  it  is 
sometimes  also  in  Vaucheria.  In  Vaucheria  the  gonidia  are  formed  singly  iu 
simple  gonidangia  formed  by  septation  of  branches  of  the  body  ;  in  Botrydium 
and  Phyllosiphon  they  are  formed  in  large  numbers,  in  the  former  from  the 


Fig.  168.  — Volvox  Glolator  (after  Cohn ;  x  abont  100), 
monoecious,  with  antheridia  a,  and  oogonia  b. 
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whole  protoplasm  of  the  hotly,  iu  the  latter  from  that  of  successive  branches  of 


Fig.  169. — Taucheria  sesstHs  (x  30).  A  sp  A  newly-formed  zoogonirliuin.  B  A  resting 
zoogonidium.  C,  The  commencement,  D  and  E  more  advanced  stages,  of  geimination ; 
sp  zoogonidinm ;  s  apex  of  the  green  filament ;  w  a  colourless  adventitious  root.  F  Fila- 
ment with  sexual  organs ;  017  oogonium  :  h  antheridium  after  rupture.    (After  Sachs.) 


Fig.  170.— Aeetahularia  crenulata  (after  Kiitz-  Fig.  171.— Botrydium  granulalum 

ing;  nat.  size):  the  terminal  circular  di.sc  con-  (x  6):    8  the  green  shoot;  w  the 

Bists  of  a  v?horl  of  coherent  leaves;  in  these  colourless  root, 
the  gamctangia  are  formed. 
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tlie  tubular  body ;  iu  Derbesia  aud  Halitneda  there  are  definite  gonidangia, 
each  producing  a  number  of  zoogonidia. 

Sexual  reproduction  is  generally  isogamous  by  planogametes :  Vaucheria  is 
the  only  known  ooganious  form.  Isogamy  is  known,  certainly  or  probably,  in 
Botrydium,  Bryopsis  (?),  Codium  (?),  Dasycladus,  Acetabularia.  In  Botrydium 
aud  Acetabularia  the  gametangiit  are  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  the  proto- 
plasm (in  the  coherent  leaves  of  the  latter)  into  rounded  masses  which  become 
Furrouuded  by  a  wall,  and  are  set  free  by  the  rupture  of  the  parent  organism  ; 
their  contents  undergo  frequent  division  to  produce  the  planogametes  whicb  are 
eventually  set  free  ;  in  Dasycladus  aud  Cudium  the  unilocular  gametangia  are 
rounded  or  oval,  and.  are  borne,  in  the  former,  terminally  on  the  leaves,  and  in 
the  latter,  as  lateral  outgrowths  on  the  thalloid  shoot ;  in  Bryopsis  the  small 
tubular  leaves  act  as  gametangia,  beiug  shut  off  by  a  septum  from  the  branch 
bearing  them. 

In  Botrydium,  Acetabularia,  and  Dasycladus,  the  conjugating  gametes  are 
quite  similar ;  but  in  Bryopsis  and  iu  Codium,  the  one  (male)  is  small  and 
brown  or  yellow,  the  other  (female)  is  larger  and  green. 

In  Vaucheria,  the  sexual  organs  are  unilocular  autheridia  and  oogonia,  and 
are  developed  as  lateral  branches  which  become  shut  off  by  a  septum  (Fig.  1G9) ; 
each  antheridium  gives  rise  to  a  number  of  biciliate  spermatozoids ;  each  oo- 
gonium gives  rise  to  a  single  oosphere  which  is  not  extruded,  and  has  a  hyaline 
receptive  spot  directed  towards  the  opening  of  the  oogonium. 

So  far  as  the  life-history  of  the  SiphouacesR  is  known,  there  is  no  indication 
of  an  alternation  of  generations  ;  the  plant  is,  in  all  cases,  the  gametopbyte,  aud 
the  product  of  the  sexual  process  is  a  zygospore  or  an  oospore  which,  on  ger- 
mination, developes  directly  into  a  new  gametophyte. 

The  following  are  the  families  of  the  Siphonaceaj : — 

Fam.  1.  Vaucheriece  :  oogauious  ;  body,  simply  tubular  and  branched ;  in- 
cludes the  single  genus  Vaucheria  ;  marine  aud  fresh-water. 

Fam.  2.  Derhesieee :  probably  isogamous ;  body  simply  tubular  and 
branched  ;  single  genus  Derbesia  ;  marine. 

Fam.  3.  Cudiece  :  is6gamous,  so  far  as  known ;  body,  tubular  and  much 
branched,  the  branches  interwoven  into  a  tissue,  assuming  various 
forms  ;  principal  genera,  Codium,  Halimeda,  Udotea  ;  marine. 

Fam.  4.  Danjcladea :  isogamous;  body  tubular,  short,  differentiated  into 
stem  and  leaf,  the  stem  being  an  erect  main  axis  ;  leaves  whorled, 
or  bilaterally  arranged  (Bryopsis)  ;  principal  genera,  Dasycladus, 
Acetabularia,  Bryopsis ;  marine. 

Fam.  5.  Gaulcrpecc  :  reproduction  not  known  ;  body,  differentiated  into  root 
stem  and  leaf,  dorsiventral ;  stem  creeping,  bearing  roots  be- 
low and  leaves  above  ;  genus,  Caulerpa  (Fig.  162) ;  marine. 

Fam.  6.    Butrydiece :  isogamous ;  body  differentiated  into  root  and  shoot ; 

shoot,  vesicular,  thalloid  and  unbranched ;  genus,  Botrydium 
on  mud. 

Fam.  7.  Phyllosiphonece  :  sexual  reproduction  not  known;  asexual  repro- 
duction by  non-motile  gonidia ;  body,  tubular  branched,  or  vesi- 
cular and  unbranched,  thaUoid;  endophytic;  genera,  Phyllosiphou 
in  leaves  of  Arisarum  vulgare,  Pbytophysa  in  shoots  of  Pilea. 
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Order  2.  Cladophoraceae.  The  body  is  incompletely  septate  and  the 
segments  are  coeiiocytio  ;  it  is  filamentous,  branched  or  uubranched,  sometimes 
differentiated  into  root  and  thalloid  shoot,  attached  or  free-floating,  the  shoot 
with  or  without  apical  growth :  reproduction,  asexual  by  zoogonidia ;  sexual, 
isogamous,  or  oogamous. 

The  order  comprises  the  families  SphsBropleae.  Cladophoreee,  and  Valonieas. 

Fam.  1.  Splueroplece :  the  body  consists  of  floating  unbranched  filaments, 
without  distinction  of  base  and  apex,  and 
with  intercalary  growth.  Each  segment  con- 
tains numerous  small  cbloroplastids  as  well 
as  some  larger  cbloroplastids  with  pyrenoids. 
Any  segment  of  the  body  may  become  a 
sexual  reproductive  organ,  either  an  oogon- 
ium or  an  antheridium,  without  any  change 
of  form ;  in  the  oogonium  several  oospberes 
are  formed  by  free  cell-formation  (see  p.  121) , 
and  hkewise  in  the  antheridium,  after  re- 
peated nuclear  division,  a  great  number  of 
spermatozoids ;  the  oospheres  are  not  ex- 
truded, but  are  fertilised  in  the  oogonium 
by  spermatozoids  which  enter  through  an 
opening  formed  in  tbe  wall ;  the  oospore,  at 
first  green,  assumes  a  bright  red  colour,  and 
on  germination  sets  free  2-8  zoospores,  each 
of  which  gives  rise  to  a  new  filament :  thus 
the  life-history  indicates  an  alternation  of 
generations,  the  oospore  representing  the 
sporophyte.  Sphteroplea  is  the  only  genus, 
and  it  comprises  but  one  species — S.  an- 
nulina. 

Fam.  2.  Cladophorece  :  body  filamentous, 
generally  attached  by  a  basal  root-segment, 
branched  {e.g.  Cladophora,  Pithopbora)  or 
Mnbranched  {e.g.  Urospora,  Chffitomorpha, 
Ehizoclonium),  with  usually  intercalary 
growth  (though  it  is  apical  in  Cladophora  and 
Pithopbora)  ;  each  segment  contains  a  peri- 
pheral layer  of  cbloroplastids  (Fig.  172), 
continuous  or  interrupted,  in  which  are 
scattered  pyrenoids ;  reproduction,  asexual 
by  zoogonidia  (except  Ehizoclonium  and 
Pithopbora) ;  an  isogamous  sexual  process 
between  planogametes  has  been  observed  in 
Urospora  and  Cladophora ;  reproductive  cells 
formed  in  all  or  any  of  the  segments  of  the 
body  without  special  modification  ;  the  zygo- 
spore appears  to  develope  directly  into  a  new 


Fig.  172.  —  Cladophora  glomerata 
(after  Strasburger:  x  6i0).  A 
ccEnocyte  of  the  filament  (chromic 
acid  and  carmine  preparation) : 
iianucleus;  ch achloroplastid ;  the 
polygonal  cbloroplastids  form  a 
continuous  layer,  the  outlines  of 
the  individual  plastids  remaining 
visible ;  p  pyrenoids ;  v  starch- 
grains. 


plant  (Cladophora),  so  that  the  sporopbyte  is  not  represented  in  the  life-history, 
V.  S.  B.  R 
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Vegetative  propagation  occurs  in  some  forms:  an  entire  segment  (Rhizo- 
clonium),  or  a  part  of  a  segment  (I'ithophora),  or  several  parts  of  a  repeatedly 
septated  segment  (Urospora)  become  densely  filled  with  protoplasmic  contents 
and  then  break  away  from  the  body,  and  germinate  either  at  once  or  after  a 
period  of  rest ;  in  Urospora  this  body,  which  appears  in  all  cases  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  a  gemma,  sometimes  gives  rise  to  zoogonidia. 

Cladophora  and  CbfBtomorpha  occur  in  both  salt  and  fresh  water ;  Pithophora 
exclusively  in  fresh  water ;  Urospora  exclusively  in  salt  water;  Rhizoclonium 
occurs  both  in  fresh  and  salt  water,  and  also  in  damp  soil. 

Fam.  3.  Valonica  :  body,  essentially  tubular  and  much  branched,  attached 
by  a  root,  the  thalloid  shoot  presenting  various  forms  (vesicular  or  clavate,  or 
a  flattened  expansion),  with  apical  giowth  ;  the  only  form  of  reproduction 
known  is  asexual  by  zoogonidia  (in  Vaionia,  Siphonocladus,  Anadyomene)  : 
principal  genera,  Vaionia,  Dictyosphaeria,  Siphonocladus,  Struvea,  Anadyomene  ; 
all  marine. 

Order  3.  Hydrodictyaceae  :  body  thalloid,  a  non-motile  unattached 
coenobium,  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  originally  distinct  cells,  of  limited 
growth;  a  net  (Hydrodictyon),  or  a  flat  plate  (Pediastrum),  or  a  solid  sphere 
(Sorastrum),  or  a  hollow  sphere  (Coelastrum)  :  reproduction,  asexual  by  zoo- 
gonidia (Hydrodictyon,  Pediastrum)  or  non-motile  gonidia  (Coelastrum,  Sora- 
strum) ;  sexual,  isogamous  by  planogametes  (known  only  in  Hydrodictyon  and 
Pediastrum). 

It  appears  that  Coelastrum  and  Sorastrum  are  really  cellular  plants,  each 
segment  of  the  body  being  a  cell  with  a  single  nucleus. 
All  four  genpra  are  confined  to  fre?h  water. 

The  following  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life-history  of  Hydrodictyon.  The 
asexual  reproduction  of  this  plant  consists  in  the  formation  of  a  large  number 
(7,000-20,000)  of  zoogonidia  in  any  one  of  the  segments  of  the  coenobium  ;  the 
zoogonidia  do  not  escape  from  the  segment  (gonidangium),  but  swim  actively 
within  it  for  a  time,  when  they  come  to  rest,  cohering,  as  they  do  so,  to  form  a 
small  net-like  coenobium,  which  is  eventually  set  free  by  the  disorganisation  of 
the  wall  of  the  gonidangium,  and  then  grows  to  the  full  size.  The  sexual  re- 
production consists  in  the  formation  in  a  segment  (gametangium)  of  the 
coenobium,  of  a  very  large  number  (30,000-100,000)  of  small  planogametes  ;  these 
are  set  free  into  the  water,  and  conjugate  to  form  zygospores.  The  zygospore, 
which  has  a  tliick  wall  and  is  angular  in  form,  undergoes  a  period  of  quiescence  ; 
on  germination  its  contents  divide  into  two  or  more  cells  which  are  set  free  as 
zoospores,  and,  after  a  brief  period  of  motility,  come  to  rest.  Each  then  sur- 
rounds itself  with  a  thick  cell-wall,  aud  assumes  a  peculiar  angular  form,  on 
account  of  which  it  has  been  termed  the  polyhedron-stage.  The  polyhedron 
grows  and  its  contents  divide  into  a  number  of  zoospores ;  the  outer  coat  of  the 
polyhedron  then  ruptures,  and  the  contents,  surrounded  by  the  thin  inner  coat, 
are  extruded ;  the  zoospores  then  arrange  themselves  into  a  small  Hydro- 
dictyon-plant.  Thus  the  life-history  of  Hydrodictyon  presents  a  definite  alter- 
nation of  generations ;  the  plant  is  the  gametophyte ;  the  zygospore  and  the 
polyhedron  together  repr-esent  the  sporophyte. 

The  life-history  of  Pediastrum  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Hydrodictyon  ; 
but  in  Pediastrum  the  zoogonidia  are  set  free  from  the  gonidangium,  sur- 
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rounded  by  a  delicate  raembraae  within  which  they  come  to  rest  and  cohere 
to  form  a  Pediastrum-plant. 

lu  Coelastrum  and  Sorastrum  the  gonidia  formed  in  the  mother-cell  either  at 
once  unite  to  form  a  new  coeuobium,  or  they  may  be  set  free,  and  then  each 
undergoes  repeated  division  to  form  a  new  coeuobium.  In  view  of  the  state- 
ment that  these  two  genera  ai-e  not  coenoeytic,  but  cellular,  and  of  the  fact  that 
in  them  the  coeuobium  may  be  formed  by  cell -division,  it  appears  that  their 
affinities  are  rather  with  the  Protococcoideae  than  with  the  SiphonoidesB. 

Series  IV.    Confervoidb^.    The  forms  included  in  this  series  may  be  arranged 

in  the  following  orders  : — 
Sub-series  A.    Azoosporeas :  no  zoogonidia  or  zoospores. 

Order  1.    Conjugatie  :  sexual  reproduction  by  aplanogametes. 
Sub-series  B.  Zoosporeas ;  asexual  reproduction  by  zoogonidia  and  zoospores. 
Isogamous  Orders  :  — 

Order  2.   Ulothrichaceae :  body  filamentous,  unbranched. 

Order  3.    Chsetophoraceas :  body  filamentous,  branched. 
Older  4.    Ulvaeefe  :  body  a  flat  or  tubular  cellular  expansion. 
Oogaiitous  Orders  : — 

Order  5.  ffidogoniaceae :  body  filamentous,  unbranched  fexcept  Bulbochaste) . 
Order  G.  Coleocbsetacese  :  body  filamentous,  branched ;  oogonium  with  a 
trichogyne  ;  sporophyte  multicellular. 

An  asexual  formation  of  spores  takes  place  in  all  the  Confervoidese,  except  the 
Conjugatce.  The  sporophyte,  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  fully  known,  gives  rise 
to  zoospores.  The  gametophyte  multiplies  itself  by  means  of  zoogonidia,  and 
in  some  cases  (Cha3tophoracea3)  by  means  of  resting  gonidia.  The  gonidangia 
are  not  differentiated,  as  any  cell  of  the  body  may  act  as  one.  Several  zoospores 
are  usually  developed  in  a  single  sporangial  cell,  but  in  some  cases  only  one 
(e.g.  zoogonidia  of  CEdogouium  and  Coleochfete,  zoospores  of  Coleochaete). 

A  sexual  formation  of  spores  takes  place  in  all  the  Confervoideas ;  in  the 
isogamous  forms  the  product  of  conjugation  is  a  zygospore  ;  in  the  oogamous 
forms  it  is  an  oospore.  In  the  isogamous  forms  the  sexual  organs,  or  game- 
tangia,  are  not  differentiated;  any  or  all  of  the  cells  of  the  body  may  act  as 
gametangia ;  the  sexual  cells  are  (except  in  the  ConjugatsB)  free-swimming  simi- 
lar planogametes  ;  in  the  Conjugatie  the  gametes  are  not  set  free  into  the  water 
and  they  are  not  ciliated.  In  some  cases  (e.g.  Ulothrix,  Chroolepus)  the  piano- 
gametes,  if  they  fail  to  conjugate,  are  capable  of  independent  germination,  thus 
showing  their  imperfect  sexual  differentiation.  The  planogametes  usually 
differ  from  the  zoogonidia  in  being  smaller.  In  the  oogamous  forms  the  sexual 
organs  are  antheridia  and  oogonia ;  they  are  more  or  less  markedly  differen- 
tiated.  The  sexual  cells  are  oospheres  and  spermatozoids.  The  oospheres  are 
formed  singly  in  the  oogonium.  The  spermatozoids  are  formed  singly  in  the 
mother-cell;  they  resemble  tbe  zoogonidia  of  the  respective  plants,  but  are 
smaller  and  are  not  green. 

The  life-history  of  the  Confervoideas  has  been  investigated  with  success  in 
only  a  few  forms  (some  Conjugatas,  Ulothrix,  (Edogonium,  ColeochEete).  In 
the  ConjugatsB,  as  there  is  no  asexual  production  of  spores,  there  is  no  alterna- 
tion of  generations  ;  in  the  others  such  an  alternation  can  be  traced.    In  these 
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forms,  the  plant  is  the  gametopliyte,  producing  not  only  tlie  sexual  cells,  but 
also  zoogonidia.  The  sporopliyto  is  the  zygospore  (Ulothrix),  or  the  oospore 
(QEdogonium),  or  a  structure  developed  by  cell-division  from  the  oospore 
(Coleochajte).  In  Ulothrix  and  G^dogouiurn,  the  contents  of  the  spore,  whether 
zygospore  or  oospore,  undergo  divinion  giving  rise  to  two  or  more  zoospores 
which  are  set  free  and,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  movement,  come  to 
rest  and  germinate,  each  developing  into  a  gametophyte.  In  Coleochaate,  the 
contents  of  the  oospore  likewise  undergo  division,  but  the  product  is  not  several 
zoospores ;  it  is  a  small  multicellular  body  which  constitutes  the  sporoi^hyte, 
each  cell  of  which  eventually  sets  free  its  contents  as  a  single  zoospore  which, 
on  coming  to  rest,  developes  into  a  gametophyte. 

It  must  be  noted  that  in  this  series,  as  in  others,  the  gametophyte  does  not 
always  actually  produce  sexual  organs  ;  thus,  in  Coleochaete,  there  is  generally 
a  succession  of  such  potential  gametophytes  produced  by  means  of  zoogonidia 
before  an  actual  gametophyte  makes  its  appearance. 

There  is  evidence  of  considerable  further  polymorphism  in  the  members  of 
this  group :  some  of  them  appear  to  have  protococcoid  or  palmelloid  forms  ; 
the  flattened  expanded  forms  have  filamentous  stages,  etc. 

The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  the  orders  of  the  Confervoidere  : — 

Order  1.  Conjugatae ;  the  characteristics  of  this  sub-order  have  been 
already  stated  ;  it  need  only  be  added  that  the  plants  are  usually  not  attached. 
It  includes  the  families  Desmidieae,  Zygnemeae  aud  Mesocarpeoe  ;  all  fresh- 
water. 

Family  1.  Desmidiece.  These  are  unicellular  organisms,  either  solitary  or 
connected  into  filaments  ;  they  possess  some  power  of  locomotion.  Each  cell 
consists  of  a  mass  of  protoplasm  with  a  central  nucleus,  and  contains  two 
or  more  chloroplastids  in  which  lie  conspicuous  pyrenoids.  The  cell-contents 
are  arranged  symmetrically  in  the  two  halves  of  the  cell,  and  in  many  forms 
this  bilateral  symmetry  is  emphasised  by  a  deep  constriction  in  the  median 
plane. 

The  Desmids  multiply  to  a  large  extent  by  division  ;  the  cell  is  divided  into 

two  by  the  formation  of  a  cell-wall 
in  the  median  plane,  and  then  each 
half  produces  a  new  half  correspond- 
ing to  itself ;  hence  the  two  halves 
of  a  cell  are  of  diflPerent  ages.  The 
only  other  mode  of  reproduction  is 
by  means  of  zygospores  formed  by 
the  conjugation  of  two  individuals 
(Fig.  173).  On  germination  the  con- 
tents of  the  zygospore  divide  into 
two  halves,  each  of  which  becomes 
an  individual. 

Among  the  commoner  forms  of 
the  Desmidieas  are  Closterium  (Figs. 
173  and  174),  Staurastrum,  Euas- 
trum  (Fig.  174  C). 

Family  2.  Zygnemea.    These  plants,  consisting  of  long,  delicate,  unbranched 


Fig.  173.— Closteriuin.  A  in  conjugation; 
sy  zygospore :  B  in  ti-ansverse  section  show- 
ing position  of  the  chloroplastid  cl  (x200). 
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filaments  composed  of  cylindrical  cells,  occur  as  floating  green  masses  in  ponds 
and  springs.  Each  cell  contains  a  peripheral  layer  of  protoplasm  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  cell-wall,  en- 
closing a  large  central 
vacuole  in  which  the  nu- 
cleus is  situated  in  a  mass 
of  protoplasm  connected 
with  the  peripheral  layer 
by  several  delicate  proto- 
plasmic filaments.  The 
chloroplastids  are  the 
most  conspicuous  feature 
of  the  cell ;  in  Spirogyra 
(Fig.  175)  and  Sirogonium, 
the  chloroplastids,  of  which 
there  may  be  from  one 
to  four,  lie  in  the  parietal 
protoplasm;  Ihey  are  spir- 
ally twisted  in  Spirogyra,  but  are  nearly  straight  in  Sirogonium ;  like  those 
of  the  Desmids,  these  chloroplastids  contain  several  pyrenoids  with  associated 
starch-grains  ;  in  Zygnema  (Fig.  174  A)  each  cell  contains  two  chloroplastids, 
suspended  in  the  middle  line,  each  containing  a  pyrenoid  with  starch-grains. 

The  filaments  elongate  by  the  growth  and  division  of  all  the  constituent  cells, 
and  readily  break  up  into  segments,  consisting  of  one  or  more  cells,  which  grow 
into  new  filaments. 

The  sexual  organs  (gametangia)  are  quite  undifferentiated ;  any  or  all  of  the 
cells  of  a  filament  may  act  as  sexual  organs,  the  whole  of  its  contents  being 
converted  into  a  single  non-ciliate  gamete.  The  sexual  process  (conjugation) 
consists  in  the  fusion  of  the  gametes  derived  from  two  cells  belonging  generally 
to  two  filaments,  hut  sometimes  to  the  same  filament.  It  is  effected,  in  most 
cases,  by  the  development  of  a  lateral  outgrowth  from  the  middle  of  each 


Fig.  174.—^  Fragment  of  a  filament  of  Zygnema ; 
in  each  cell  are  two  star-shaped  chloroplastids  con- 
nected by  a  colourless  mass  of  protoplasm  in  which  lies 
the  nucleus.  B  Olosterium.  C  Euastrum,  two  Desmids 
with  chloroplastids;  in  B  there  is  a  vacuole  at  each 
end  in  which  a  number  of  granules  may  be  seen  in 
motion. 


Fig.  175.— Conjugation  in  Spirogyra  (x  4,00).  At  4  two  cells  of  adjacent  filaments  are 
about  to  conjugate,  and  are  putting  out  protuberances  (a)  towards  each  other;  cl  chlcro- 
plastid ;  Jc  nucleus.  At  B  the  gamete  p  of  the  one  cell  is  passing  over  and  fusing  with 
that  of  the  other  (p).  At  C  the  process  of  conjugation  is  completed,  the  zygospore  Z  being 
the  product. 


gametangium;  the  two  outgrowths  meet  (Fig.  175)  and  their  walls  become 
absorbed  at  the  point  of  contact  so  that  the  cavities  of  the  two  gametangia  are 
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continuous.  The  protoplasmic  contents  of  each  cell  contract  away  from  the 
wall  of  each  gaiuetangium  to  form  the  gamete.  The  formation  of  the  gamete 
takes  place  earlier  in  one  gametangium  than  iu  the  other,  and  the  fiiKt-formed 
gamete  travels  across  the  connecting  channel  into  the  cavity  of  the  other 
gametangium  when  it  fuses  with  the  other  gamete  ;  the  resulting  cell  surrounds 
itself  with  a  wall,  and  constitutes  a  zygospore.  Since  the  first-formed  gamete 
is  the  more  active  in  the  process  of  conjugation,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  male 
cell,  the  other  as  a  female  cell,  so  that  there  is  a  rudimentary  differentiation  of 
sex.  Further,  since  the  cells  of  any  one  filament  all  behave  alike  in  the  process 
of  conjugation,  it  is  possible  to  speak  of  male  and  female  filaments  or  indi- 
viduals. In  Zygogonium,  however,  the  gametes  are  similar,  both  as  regards  the 
time  of  their  formation  and  their  share  iu  conjugation;  in  this  form  the 
gametes  meet  iu  the  connecting  channel  and  there  fuse  to  form  the  zygospore. 

Occasionally  bodies  resembling  zygospores  are  formed  in  the  cells  of  a  fila- 
ment without  any  conjugation;  these  are  distinguished  as  azi/gospores,  and  are 
products  of  parthenogenesis  (see  p.  87). 

Alter  a  period  of  rest,  the  zygospore  germinates  ;  the  outer  coat  is  ruptured, 
and  the  contents,  covered  by  a  thin  cell-wall,  protrude  as  a  filament  which  is 
divided  by  a  transverse  septum  into  two  cells  ;  of  these,  the  one  becomes 
elongated  and  remains  narrow  in  the  cavity  of  the  spore,  undergoes  no  further 
division,  and  contains  little  or  no  chlorophyll,  whereas  the  other  becomes 
broader,  contains  one  or  more  chloroplastids  and,  by  I'epeated  division,  forms  a 
filament.  Thus  there  is  at  first  a  differentiation  of  the  body  into  root  and 
.'ihoot,  but  this  soon  ceases  to  be  aj^pareut.  It  is  most  clearly  marked  in 
Spirogyra  and  Sirogonium  (see  Fig.  6).  Principal  genera  :  Zygnema,  Spirogyra 
(incl.  Sirogonium),  Zygogonium. 

Family  3.  Mesocarpece.  These  plants  resemble  the  ZygnemesB  in  all  the 
chief  features  of  structure  and  reproduction,  but  can  be  distinguished  by  the 
following  peculiarities.  In  the  first  place  there  is  no  contraction  of  the  whole 
protoplasmic  contents  of  the  gametangium  to  constitute  a  gamete,  but  a  portion 
only  of  the  contents  of  the  two  (or  sometimes  three  or  four)  cells  fuse;  secondly, 
conjugation  always  takes  place  so  that  the  product  of  conjugation  lies  between, 
and  not  in,  either  of  the  gametangia  ;  thirdly,  the  product  of  conjugation  is  not 
at  once  a  zygospore,  but  is  a  mass  of  protoplasm  which  becomes  shut  off  from 
the  conjugating  gametangia  by  the  formation  of  a  septum  on  each  side;  this 
mass  of  protoplasm  then  surrounds  itself  with  a  proper  wall  and  proves  itself 
to  be  a  spore  by  germinatiug.  There  is  no  marked  differentiation  of  the  young 
plant  into  root  and  tihoot.  Azygospores  are  of  frequent  occunence  in  this 
family  (esp.  Gonatonema).    Genera:  Mougeotia,  Gonatonema. 

Order  2.  Ulothrichaceae.  The  unbranched  filament  is  attached  by  a 
narrow  elongated,  frequently  colourless,  root-cell ;  the  growth  in  length  of  the 
filament  is  intercalary,  that  is,  each  cell  elongates  and  divides  by  a  transverse 
wall  into  two. 

The  reproductive  organs  are  quite  undifferentiated;  any  cell  of  the  filament 
may  become  an  asexual  organ,  a  gonidangium,  or  a  sexual  organ,  a  gametan- 
gium. In  the  former  case  the  protoplasmic  contents  of  the  cell  divide  into  two 
or  four  which  are  set  free  as  zoogouidia ;  in  the  latter  case  the  contents  divide 
into  eight  or  sixteen  which  are  set  free  as  planogametes.    Thfe  zoogouidia  are 
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somewhat  pear-shaped  in  form,  the  more  pointed  end  being  colourless  and 
bearing  four  cilia  and  a  pigment- spot ;  the  planogametes  resemble  the  zoo- 
gonidia  but  are  proportionately  smaller  and  have  only  two  cilia.  When  the 
zoogonidia  come  to  rest,  they  secrete  a  call-wall,  and  become  attached  by  the 
colourless  end  which  forms  the  root- cell  of  the  developing  filament.  The  piano- 
gametes  conjugate  to  form  zygospores,  but  if  they  fail  to  conjugate  they  may 
germinate  independently,  and  they  do  so  in  the  same  manner  as  the  zoogonidia, 
only  the  resulting  filament  is  smaller.  The  zygospore  grows  and  attaches  itself 
by  its  hyaline  portion  which  developes  into  a  root ;  after  a  period  of  quiescence 
its  contents  divide  and  are  set  free  as  2-8  zoospores  resemblinu:  the  zoogonidia. 
Fresh-water  and  marine.  Principal  genera:  Ulothrix,  Conferva,  Hormidium, 
Microspora,  Binuclearia. 


Order  3.  Chaetophoraceae.  The  body  is  attached  by  a  basal  cell,  and  is 
erect  or  creeping ;  it  is  filamentous  and  much  branched,  and  usually  bears  long 
hair-like  outgrowths  usually  formed  at  the  apex  of  the  branches  on  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  merismatic  activity  of  the  apical  growing-points  ;  the  further  elon- 
gation of  such  branches  is  intercalary,  being  effected  by  the  growth  and  division 
of  one  of  the  cells  near  its  base. 

Keproduction  by  zoogonidia  is  known  in  almost  all  the  genera ;  the  goui- 
dangia  are  usually  quite  undifferentiated,  though  in  some  forms  {e.g.  Chroolepus) 
they  differ  in  form  from  the  ordinary  vegetative  cells ;  their  development  is 
limited  in  some  cases,  either  to  terminal  cells  (Microthamnion),  or  to  the  cells 
of  the  lateral  branches  (Draparnaldia)  as  distinguished  from  the  main  axis ;  the 
zoogonidia  may  be  developed  singly  in  the  gonidaugium  (e.g.  Chroolepus),  in  any 
case  the  number  does  not  exceed  four  ;  the  zoogonidia  have  frequently  four  cilia. 

Sexual  isogamous  reproduction  is  known  in  only  a  few  genera  (Stigeoclonium, 


Fig.  176. — TJloilirix  zonata :  A  part  of  a  flla- 
ment  from  a  cell  of  -which  planogametes  are 
escaping,  the  other  cells  having  already  emptied 
theaiselves;  B  planogametes;  C  the  process 
of  conjugation;  D young  zygospores;  E  mature 
zygospore ;  P  germinating  zygospore  with 
hyaline  root ;  Gr  the  contents  of  the  embryonic 
shoot  of  the  sporophyte  dividing  to  form  zoo- 
spores. 


Fig.  177. —  TJlothrii'  zonata :  A 
planogametes  in  different  stages  of 
conjugation  a-d ;  B  a  zoogonidium. 
(After  Dodel-Port.) 
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Chroolepus,  and  some  others)  ;  the  gametangia  are  but  little,  if  at  all,  differen- 
tiated from  the  vegetative  cells  of  the  body  ;  in  Chroolepus  the  gametes  closely 
resemble  the  zoogonidia. 

The  germination  of  the  zygospore  is  only  known  in  Phteophila  ;  the  contents 
escape  as  a  non-motile  cell  which  grows  out  basally  into  a  root-like  organ  of 
attachment,  and  apically  into  the  multicellular  shoot-filament. 

Principal  genera  :  Chtetophora,  Stigeoclonium,  Draparnaldia  in  fresh  water  ; 
Chroolepus  (Trentepohlia)  grows  on  rocks  and  tree-trunks,  and  is  peculiar  on 
account  of  its  orange  or  violet  colour. 

Order  4.  Ulvaceae.  The  membranous  body  consists  of  a  single  flat  layer  of 
cells  (Monostroma),  or  of  a  single  tubular  layer  of  cells  enclosing  a  cavity 
(Enteromorpha),  or  of  two  layers  in  close  contact  (Ulva) ;  the  body  is  attached, 
at  least  when  young,  by  a  root,  and  is  sometimes  branched  (esp.  Entero- 
morpha); the  growth  of  the  body  is  intercalary,  all  the  ce)ls  being  concerned 
in  it. 

Any  cell  of  the  body  may  become  a  gonidangium  or  a  gametangtum  ;  the 
zoogonidia  have  four  ciha,  the  jDlanogametes  two  ;  conjugation  of  planogametes 
has  been  observed  in  the  three  above-mentioned  genera  ;  the  zygospore,  on 
germination,  developes  directly  into  a  new  plant,  producing  basally  the  root  and 
distally  a  cellular  filament  which  becomes  the  thalloid  shoot.  Inhabit  both 
fresh  and  salt  water. 

Order  5.  CEdogoniaceae.  Filaments  unbranched  (except  Bulbochrote), 
attached  by  a  root ;  growth  intercalary.  The  mode  of  growth  of  the  individual 
cells  of  (Edogonium  is  peculiar  ;  in  the  plane  of  division  a  ring  of  cellulose  is 
formed  round  the  cell- wall ;  the  cell-wall  then  ruptures,  and  the  cellulose-rin? 
ia  stretched  so  as  to  form  a  membrane  across  the  rent ;  as  this  process  takes 
place  repeatedly  near  the  upper  end  of  the  cell,  the  projecting  edges  of  the  re- 
peatedly ruptured  cell-wall  form  a  series  of  caps ;  the  transverse  septa,  dividing 
the  elongated  cells  into  two,  are  always  formed  toward  the  lower  end  of  the  cells. 

Any  cell  of  the  body  may  be  a  gonidangium,  setting  free  its  protoplasmic 
contents  as  a  single  zoogonidium  with  a  circlet  of  cilia  round  its  more  pointed 
colourless  end.  On  coming  to  rest,  the  zoogonidium  attaches  itself  by  its 
colourless  end,  surrounds  itself  with  a  cell-wall,  and  grows  into  a  filament ;  the 
colourless  portion  becomes  the  root-cell  (see  Fig.  74). 

The  sexual  organs  are  differentiated.  Some  cells  of  a  filament  increase  in 
size  and  become  rounded  in  form,  each  constituting  an  oogonium.  The  proto- 
plasm in  each  oogonium  contracts  away  from  the  wall  to  constitute  the  single 
oosphere.  Access  to  the  oosphere  is  afforded  either  by  the  perforation  of  the 
oogonium-wall,  or  by  the  partial  breaking-away  of  the  cell  immediately  above 
the  oogonium  in  the  filament.  The  oosphere  has  a  well-marked  receptive  spot. 
The  antheridia  are  formed,  either  in  the  same  or  another  filament  as  the  species 
is  monoecious  or  dioecious,  by  the  repeated  tranverse  division  of  a  cell  of  the 
filament ;  in  some  species  the  antheridium  gives  rise  to  a  single  spermatozoid, 
but  in  most  it  undergoes  division  into  two  cells  each  of  which  produces  a  sper- 
matozoid. The  spermatozoids  resemble  the  zoogonidia,  but  are  smaller  and 
are  yellow  instead  of  green  ;  they  are  set  free,  and  finding  their  way  to  the 
oogonia,  one  enters  an  oogonium  and  fertilises  the  oosphere,  penetrating  into  it 
at  the  receptive  spot  (Fig.  178). 
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In  some  Fpecies.  termed  r,ynandrosporons,  the  filaments  produce  no  anthe- 
ridia,  but  only  oogonia.  Some  of  the  cells  of  such  a  filament  undergo  trans- 
verse division  to  form  short  cells  which  somewhat  resemble  anthendia.  ihe 
contents  of  each  of  these  cells  are  set  free  as  a  single  zoogonidium,  termed  an 
andro^vore,  intermediate  in  size  and  colour  between  the  ordinary  zoogonidia 
and  the  spermatozoids.  and  resembling  them  in  form.  The  androspore  comes 
to  rest,  attaching  itself  to 
the  wall  of  an  oogonium 
(Fig.  178),  and  germinates, 
forming  a  small  filament, 
l;nown  as  a  dwarf-male, 
which  consists  of  a  root- 
cell  and  two  or  three  cells 
above  it;  each  of  these 
upper  cells  is  an  anther- 
idium,  and  its  contents 
are  set  free  as  a  single 
spermatozoid. 

On  germination,  the 
contents  of  the  oospore  are 
set  free  as  four  zoospores, 
which  resemble  the  zoo- 
gonidia, and  germinate  in 
the  same  manner.  Fresh- 
water :  genera,  OEdogon- 
ium,  Bulbochaste. 

Order  6.  Coleochae- 
taceae.  Body  filamentous, 
branched,  forming  hemi- 
spherical or  disc-shaped 
cushions  on  submerged 
stones  or  parts  of  water- 
plants  ;  the  mode  of 
growth  is  essentially  api- 
cal, though  in  some  forms 
(C.  scatuta)  the  apical 
cells  constitute  a  marginal 
series ;  most  of  the  cells 
eventually  develope  the 
peculiar  sheathing  hairs 
which  have  suggested  the 
name  of  the  family. 
Fresh- water:  Coleochaete, 
the  sole  genus. 

The  gonidaugia  are  un- 
differentiated ;  any  cell 
may  set  free  its  proto- 
plasmic contents  as  a  zoo- 
gonidium with  two  cilia. 


Fig.  178. — A  (Edogotiiihin  ciliatiini  <.x  250).  A  Middle 
part  of  a  sexual  filament  with  three  oogonia  (og)  fertilised 
by  the  dwarf-male  plants  (m),  developed  from  zoogonidia 
formed  in  the  cell  m  at  the  upper  part  of  the  filament. 
£  Oogonium  at  the  moment  of  fertilisation :  o  the 
oosphere;  og  the  oogonium;  z  the  spermatozoid  in  the 
act  of  forcing  its  way  in  ;  m  dwarf-male  plant.  C  Ripe 
oospore.  D  Piece  of  the  male  filament  of  Qid.  gemclli. 
jparum,  z  spermatozoids.  E  Branch  of  a  BiilbocJiatc,  with 
one  oogonium  still  containing  an  oospore,  another  in  the 
act  of  allowing  it  to  escape  ;  in  the  lower  part  an  empty 
oogonium.  'F  The  four  zoospores  formed  from  an  oospore. 
G  Zoospore  come  to  rest.  (After  Pringsheim.) 
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The  sexual  organs,  oogoni.i  and  autheriaia,  are  differentiated,  especially  in 
the  more  distinctly  filamentous  forms.  In  the  filamentous  forms  (e.g.  C.  jmL- 
vinata.  Fig.  179)  the  oogonia  and  antheridia  are  borne  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches ;  the  terminal  ceil  of  a  branch  enlarges  to  form  an  oogonium,  be- 
coming spherical,  and  growing  out  into  a  long  filament,  the  tricJwfjyne  ;  the 
antheridia  are  developed  as  small  flask  shaped  cells  from  the  terminal  cells  of 
a  filament.  In  the  discoid  forms  (e.g.  C.  scututa),  the  oogonia  and  antheridia 
are  not  terminal ;  the  oogonium  is  simply  an  enlarged  spherical  cell  and  has  no 
trichogyne  ;  the  antheridium  is  simply  a  small  cell  formed,  in  a  group  of  four, 
by  the  division  of  one  of  the  vegetative  cells. 

A  single  oosphere  is  formed  in  each  oogonium,  and  a  single  spermatozoid  in 
each  antheridium.    The  spermatozoids,  on  being  set  free,  find  their  way  to  the 


Fig.  179.— Coleochoete  pulvinata  (y  350 :  after  Pringsheim).  A  Partof  an  actual  gameto- 
phyte  bearing  oogonia  og  (with  trichogynes  tr)  and  antheridia  an;  li  hairs.  B  portion  of  a 
plant  in  which  a  multicellular  sporophyte  has  been  developed  in  each  fertilised  oogonium. 
C  an  isolated  sporophyte  the  investment  of  which  is  ruptured  prior  to  the  setting  frea  of 
zoospores. 

oogonia,  and,  entering  by  an  opening  in  the  wall  (in  the  trichogyne  when  it  is 
present),  reach  the  oospheres  and  fertilise  them. 

The  effect  of  fertilisation  is  not  only  to  cause  the  oosphere  to  become  an 
oospore  by  clothing  itself  witli  a  proper  wall,  but  also  to  cause  the  neighbouring 
cells  to  grow  round  the  oogonium  and  form  a  compact  cellular  investment  for 
it.  Surrounded  by  this  investment,  the  oospore  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  as  the  plant  dies  down,  and  undergoes  a  period  of  quiescence.  On  ger- 
mination it  grows,  splitting  the  investment,  and  divides  to  form  a  small  multi- 
cellular body,  the  sporoijhyte,  the  existence  of  which  shortly  comes  to  an  end 
by  the  escape  of  the  whole  of  the  protoplasmic  contents  of  all  the  cells  as 
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zoospores,  one  froin  each  cell,  which  resemble  the  zoogonidia,  and  germinate  in 
a  similar  manner  to  form  a  (potential  or  actual)  gametophyte. 

Series  V.  Charoidk^e.  The  forms  included  in  this  series  constitute  but  a 
single  order,  the  Characea3. 

Order  I.  Characeae.  The  stem  is  distinctly  segmented  into  nodes  and 
internodes,  the  nodes  being  marked  by  the  whorls  of  leaves  which  they  bear. 
It  consists  of  a  longitudinal  series  of  elongated  cyhndrical  cells,  each  of  which 
constitutes  an  internode,  separated  from  each  other  by  transverse  plates  of 
small  cells  which  are  the  nodes.  In  Chara  there  is,  in  addition,  a  cortex  con- 
sisting of  rows  of  cells,  sometimes  spirally  twisted,  produced  by  a  growth  of  the 
peripheral  cells  of  each  node,  both  upwards  and  downwards,  over  the  inter- 
nodes above  and  below  it. 

All  the  cells  contain  small  discoid  chloroplastids  which  lie  imbedded  in  the 
protoplasm  immediately  beneath  the  cell-wall.  The  more  internal  portion  of 
the  protoplasmic  layer  shows  the  movement  known  as  cijclosis  ;  the  central 
portion  of  the  cell-cavity,  when  the  cell  is  fully  grown,  is  occupied  by  a  large 
vacuole  filled  with  cell-sap. 
Each  cell  contains  a  single  nu- 
cleus when  young ;  but  the  long 
interoodal  cells,  when  old,  are 
found  to  contain  many  nuclei 
produced  by  the  fragmentation 
of  the  original  nucleus. 

The  growth  in  length  of  the 
stem  is  unlimited,  and  is 
effected  by  means  of  a  hemi- 
spheiical  apical  cell  (Fig.  180). 
This  cell  undergoes  repeated 
division,  a  series  of  segments 
being  cut  off  by  transverse 
walls  ;  after  a  segment  has 
been  cut  off,  the  apical  cell  re- 
gains its  normal  size  by  growth, 
then  another  segment  is  cut  off, 
followed  by  renewed  growth, 
and  so  on.  Each  segment  is  immediately  divided  into  two  cells  by  a  transverse 
wall ;  of  these  two  cells  the  upi)er,  in  all  cases,  becomes  a  node,  dividing  by 
vertical  walls  into  the  small  cells,  central  and  peripheral,  of  which  the  node 
consists ;  the  lower,  in  all  cases,  becomes  an  internode  ;  it  does  not  divide,  but 
siniijly  grows  in  length.  In  Chara  the  young  peripheral  nodal  cells  keep  pace 
with  the  growth  of  the  internodal  cells,  forming  the  cortex  over  them. 

The  leaves  and  branches  of  the  stem  are  all  developed  from  the  cells  of  the 
nodes ;  the  leaves  spring  in  a  whorl,  one  from  each  of  the  peripheral  cells  of 
the  node,  and  the  branches  are  developed  as  buds  in  the  axils  of  one  or  more 
of  the  leaves  of  each  whorl. 

The  mode  of  growth  and  general  morphology  of  the  leaf  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  main  stem  or  one  of  its  branches  ;  it  grows  by  means  of  an 
apical  cell  resembling  that  of  the  stem,  and  from  the  segments  are  formed 


Tig.  180.— Diagram  of  growing-point  of  stem  of 
Chara  fragiliis  (xSOO,  after  Sachs):  a  apical  cell; 
s  segment  lately  cut  off ;  n>  successive  nodes  ; 
ini  in^  iifi  successive  iuteriiodes ;  I  leaves ;  c  cortical 
cells  growing  down  over  in  from 
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nodes  aud  iuternodes  in  regular  succession ;  from  the  nodal  cells  of  the  leaf 
arise  whorls  of  leaf-branches  or  leaflets.  The  only  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween the  leaf  and  the  stem  of  the  Characeaj  is  that,  whereas  the  apical  growth 
of  the  latter  is  unlimited,  that  of  the  former  is  limited;  the  apical  cell  of  the 
leaf  at  length  ceases  to  divide,  assumiug  a  somewhat  cylindrical  form  with  a 
pointed  tip. 

The  roots,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  root  of  the  embryo,  are  all  adventi- 
tious,  being  developed  from  the  lower  nodal  cells  of  the  stem.  Tliey  are 
simpler  in  structure  than  the  stem  or  leaf,  each  consisting  of  a  colourless  fila- 
ment of  long,  narrow  cells;  the  growth  is  apical,  though  the  apical  cell  is  not 
specially  differentiated  as  in  the  stem  ;  the  cells  of  the  root  are  connected  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  the  contiguous  ends  of  the  two  cells  having  each  somewhat 
tbe  shape  of  the  sole  of  a  human  foot ;  root-branches  are  developed  from  that 
portion  of  the  cell,  just  above  the  articulation,  which  corresponds  to  the  heel  of 
the  foot. 

The  sexual  organs  (Fig.  181)  are  in  all  cases  borne  on  the  leaves :  the  an- 

theridium  is  developed  from  the  terminal  cell  of  a  leaf  or  of  a  leaflet;  the 
oogonium  replaces  a  leaflet.    The  plant  may  be  either  monoecious  or  dioecious. 

The  antheridium  is  a  spherical  body,  of  a  green  colour  when  young,  but 
orange  when  mature,  borne  on  a  stalk.  Its  wall  consists  of  eight  cells,  each  of 
which  is  termed  a  shield,  presenting  marginal  iufoldiugs  of  the  wall ;  the  wall  of 
the  upper  half  of  the  antheridium  consists  of  four  triangular  shields  ;  that  of 
the  lower  half  consists  likewise  of  four  triangular  shields,  each  of  which  has 
its  lower  angle  truncated  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the  stalk-cell.  On  the 
inner  surface  of  each  shield,  at  its  centre,  is  attached  a  cylindrical  cell,  the 
vianvbrhtm,  which  extends  to  near  the  centre  of  the  antheridium.  Each  manu- 
brium bears  at  its  inner  end  a  somewhat  spherical  cell,  the  capiialum.  To 
each  capitulum  are  attached  usually  six  rounded  cells,  the  secondary  capitula. 
Connected  with  each  secondary  capitulum  are  two  cells  each  of  which  bears  a 
pair  of  long  filaments,  each  filament  consisting  of  about  two  hundred  ceils. 
The  cells  of  the  filaments  are  tbe  mother-cells  of  the  spermatozoids,  each  cell 
giving  rise  to  a  single  spermatozoid. 

The  male  cell  or  spermatozoid  consists  of  a  club-shaped  spirally- wound  mass 
of  protoplasm  bearing  two  long  cilia  at  its  pointed  anterior  end  (see  p.  116). 
When  the  antheridium  is  mature  the  shields  separate,  the  spermatozoids  are 
set  free  from  their  mother-cells  and  escape  into  the  water. 

The  oogonium  is  the  enlarged  terminal  cell  of  the  leaflet  which  it  represents. 
Beneath  the  oogonium  proper  is  a  node,  the  central  cell  of  which  constitutes 
the  stalk-cell  of  the  oogonium,  whilst  the  five  peripheral  cells  of  the  node  grow 
out  into  filaments  which  gradually  become  spirally  twisted  and  enclose  the 
oogonium  ;  the  tips  of  these  filaments  project  at  the  free  end  of  the  oogonium, 
constituting  the  croicn  or  corona,  and  are  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  filaments 
either  by  one  transverse  wall,  so  that  the  crown  consists  of  five  cells  as  in  the 
Chareffi,  or  by  two  transverse  walls,  so  that  the  crown  consists  of  ten  cells  as  in 
the  Nitelleffi. 

Each  oogonium  contains  a  single  oosphere,  a  nucleated  mass  of  protoplasm 
containing  starch-granules,  with  a  well-marked  clear  area,  the  receptive  spot,  at 
tbe  apical  end.    Just  previously  to  fertilisation  one  or  more  cells  (wendungs- 
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zellen)  are  cut  off  from  the  basal  portion  of  the  oosphere  by  the  formation  of 
cell- walls  ;  these  cells  are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  polar  bodies. 

At  the  time  of  fertilisation,  the  cells  of  the  crown  separate  so  as  to  form  a 
channel  leading  to  the  apex  of  the  oogonium.    The  wall  of  the  oogonium  is  not 


Fig.  181. — Chara  fragilis,  reproductive  organs  (after  Strasburger).  A  Median  longitudinal 
Bcction  through  a  leaf  (gametophyll)  r,  and  the  sexual  organs  which  it  bears  ;  a  antheri- 
dium,  borne  on  a  nodal  cell  no,  by  the  Btalk-cell  p;  m  the  manubria;  oh  an  oogonium, 
borne  on  a  nodal  cell  no  and  an  internodal  stalk-cell  j)0;  v  wendungszelle;  c  corona  (all 
X  90).  B  spermatozoids  ( x  540). 

• 

ruptured,  but  it  becomes  mucilaginous.  The  spermatozoids  enter  the  channel 
and  reach  the  apex  of  the  oogonium ;  one  of  them  makes  its  way  through  the 
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mucilaginous  cell-wall,  and,  entering  the  oosphere  at  the  receptive  spot,  ferti- 
lises it. 

After  fertilisation,  the  oosphere  hecomes  an  oospore,  surrounding  itself  with 
a  proper  wall.  The  more  .internal  walls  of  the  investing  filaments  become 
thickened,  and  assume  a  dark  brown  colour.  The  whole  organ  falls  off  and 
undergoes  a  period  of  quiescence. 

On  germination,  a  planoconvex  mass  of  clear  protoplasm  collects  at  the  apical 
end  of  the  oospore,  the  starch-granules  being  aggregated  in  the  posterior  psirt 
of  the  oospore  ;  a  transverse  wall  is  then  formed,  separating  these  two  parts 
from  each  other.  The  smaller  cell  then  divides  into  two  by  a  wall  at  right  auglcs 
to  the  first,  and  from  these  two  cells  the  embryo  is  developed.  The  hard  invest- 
ment of  the  oospore  is  ruptured  at  the  apex,  and  the  two  cells  grow  out  as  fila- 
ments, the  upper  forming  the  shoot,  the  lower  the  root,  of  the  embryo  (Fig.  182). 
The  root-cell  may  at  once  elongate  into  a  colourless  multicellular  filamentous 

root,  or  it  may  divide  so  as  to  form 
a  primary  root  and  two  lateral  roots. 
The  shoot-cell,  which  contains  chloro- 
plastids,  undergoes  transverse  divi- 
sion to  form  a  filament  consisting  of 
a  small  number  of  cells.  The  lowest 
cell,  as  well  as  the  upper  cells,  un- 
dergo no  further  division  but  simply 
elongate.  The  cell  next  above  the 
lowest  cell,  the  intermediate  cell,  is 
divided  by  two  transverse  walls 
forming  a  short  cell  at  each  end.  with 
a  long  cylindrical  cell  between  them  ; 
each  of  these  short  cells  undergoes 
division  to  form  a  node,  whilst  the 
long  cell  remains  undivided  and  con- 
stitutes an  interuode.  The  peri- 
pheral cells  of  tlie  lower  node  grow 
out  into  adventitious  roots ;  those  of 
the  upper  node  give  rise  to  leaves, 
forming  the  only  whorl  of  the  em- 
bryo, except  one  cell  which  becomes  the  apical  cell  of  the  stem  of  the  adult 
plant,  and,  by  its  growth  and  division,  gives  rise  to  it  (Fig.  183). 

The  embryogeny  of  the  Characeae  is  in  the  first  place  meroblastic  (see  p.  13), 
that  is,  the  embryo  is  developed  from  a  part  only  of  the  oospore.  The  larger 
posterior  part  of  the  oospore  takes  no  share  in  the  formation  of  the  embryo,  but 
serves  to  supply  the  embryo  with  the  nutrient  material  necessary  for  the  earlier 
stapes  of  its  development.  Moreover  it  is  heteroblastic,  an  embryonic  form  inter- 
vening between  the  oospore  and  the  adult.  The  life-history  presents  no  alter, 
nation  of  generations. 

Parthenogenesis  has  been  observed  in  Chara  crinita  ;  the  oosphere  of  this 
jdunt  germinates  without  fertilisation. 

The  Characeffi  are  extensively  propagated  in  a  vegetative  manner.  The  roots 
sometimes  develope  into  small  spherical  unicellular  bulbils  filled  with  starch  : 


Fig.  182. — Meroblastic  development  of  the 
embryo  from  the  oospore  of  Tolypella  intri' 
cata  ( X  80  :  after  De  Bary) ;  s  embryonic 
sVioot ;  r  embryonic  root. 
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in  other  cases  the  peripheral  cells  of  subterranean  nodes,  instead  of  giving  rise 
to  leaves,  grow  out  into  small  cellular  appendages  which  become  filled  with 
starch,  and  are  known  as  starch-stars.  When  the  plant  has  died  down  in  the 
wiuter,  these  bulbils  and  starch-stars  persist,  and,  in  the  following  spring  give 
rise  to  nesv  plants.  Again,  instead  of  normal  branches,  the  plant  may  pro- 
duce branches  of  peculiar  structure,  called  embryonic  branches  because  they 
resemble  the  embryo,  which  become  separate  and  grow  at  once  into  new  plants. 

The  Characete  are  classified  as  follows  : — 

Fam.  1.  Nite.llece  :  corona  consisting  of  ten 
cells  ;  includes  the  genera  Nitella,  Tolypella. 

Fam.  2.  CharccE  :  corona  consisting  of  five 
cells  ;  includes  the  genera  Chara,  Lampro- 
thamnus,  Lycuothamnus,  Tolypellopsis. 

The  stem  aud  leaves  of  the  Nitellefe  have 
no  cortex  ;  those  of  most  of  the  ChareaB  have 
cortex.  They  all  inhabit  fi'esh  or  brackish 
water. 

Sub-Class  III.  Ph^ophycej],  or  ^ 
Brown  AI^jb.  The  body  may  consist 
of  a  single  cell  {e.g.  Diatomacese, 
SyngeneticEe),  but  is  generally  multi- 
cellular; it  is  never  coenocytic.  When 
multicellular,  it  presents  varions  de- 
grees of  morphological  dilferentiation, 
being  usually  diiferentiated  into  shoot 
and  root,  and  in  some  cases  {e.g. 
Cladostephus,  Sargassum)  into  stem, 
root,  and  leaf. 

Vegetative  multiplication  is  com- 
mon in  the  unicellular  forms,  in  which 
it  is  effected  by  division  ;  in  a  few 
foi-ms  {e.g.  Choristocarpus,  species  of 
Sphacelaria)  it  is  effected  by  means 
of  gemmoe. 

_  The  life-history  of  most  of  the  members  of  this  sub-class  is  but 
imperfectly  known.  In  some  cases  it  certainly  does  not  present 
an  alternation  of  generations,  on  account  of  the  absence  either  of 
a^^exual  reproduction  (Fucace^e)  or  of  sexual  reproduction  (Syn- 
geneticoe).  In  other  cases,  again,  both  sexual  and  asexual  repro- 
duction are  known  {e.g.  some  Ectocarpacea^),  but  since  the  two 
kinds  of  reproductive  organs  are  borne  on  the  same  individual 
either  simultaneously  or  ab  different  times,  no  alternation  of  gener- 
ations  can  be  traced.    In  yet  others,  distinct  sexual  and  asexual 


Fig.  183.  —  C7iaro  fragilis  (after 
Pringsheim :  x  4).  Heteroblast'c 
embryogeny;  ap  apical  portion  of 
shoot  of  the  embryo;  r  primary 
root  of  embryo,  springing  from  the 
oospore;  sr  adventitious  roots;  t 
leaves,  amongst  which  lies  the  grow- 
ing-point of  the  adult  shoot;  % 
intermediate  cell. 
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forms  are  known,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  asexual  forms  are 
sporophytes  or  are  merely  potential  gametopliytes :  in  the  Cut- 
leriaceas,  however,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  asexual  form  is 
really  a  sporophyte,  and  this  view  may,  for  the  present,  be  ex- 
tended to  the  other  more  doubtful  cases. 

In  all  but  the  lowest  forms  there  is  a  distinction  between  re- 
productive and  vegetative  cells,  the  former  developing  into  more 
or  less  highly  differentiated  reproductive  organs. 

Asexual  reproduction  is  effected  by  means  of  spores  (or  possibly 
gonidia),  either  zoospores  (as  in  Syngeneticaa  and  Phseosporeae)  or 
non-motile  spores  (as  in  Tilopteridacese  and  Dictyotaceffi).  The 
spores  are  developed  either  singly,  or  more  commonly  several  to- 
gether, in  unicellular  (and  also  necessarily  uniloculai-)  sporangia. 

Sexual  reproduction  is  either  isogamous  or  oogamous :  when 
isogaraous,  it  may  be  effected  by  apian ogametes  (Diatomaceae), 
but  more  commonly  by  planogametes  (Phasosporeae)  which  usually 
resemble  each  other  ;  but  in  some  cases  {e.g.  species  of  Ectocarpus, 
Cutleriaceae)  they  are  of  two  kinds,  differing  in  size  and  in  the 
duration  of  their  movement,  the  one  which  is  smaller  and  more 
active  being  the  male  :  when  oogamous,  it  is  effected  by  means  of 
spermatozoids  and  oospheres,  and  is  peculiar  in  that  the  oospheres, 
though  not  ciliated,  are  extruded  from  the  female  organ  before 
fertilisation  takes  place.    The  gametophytes  may  be  monoecious 
or  dioecious.    The  sexual  organs,  in  the  isogamous  forms,  are 
gametangia,  sometimes  unicellular  (Diatomacece)  but  more  com- 
monly multicellular  (Phseosporea))  ;  in  the  latter  case  each  cell  of 
the  gametangium  gives  rise  either  to  a  single  planogamete  or 
to  several :  they  are  in  most  cases  all  alike,  though  some  {e.g.  in 
species  of  Ectocarpus,  Cutleriaceae)  consist  of  smaller  and  more 
numerous  cells  than  the  others  and  give  rise  to  the  smaller 
planogametes.    In  the  oogamous  forms,  the  oogonium  is  unicel- 
lular, giving  rise  to  one  or  more  (2-8)  oospheres  :  the  antheri- 
dium  is  multicellular  in  the  Tilopteridaceas  and  Dictyotace^,  but 
unicellular  in  the  Fucacefe ;  in  the  former  case  each  cell  gives  rise 
to  a  single  spermatozoid,  in  the  latter  several  spermatozoids  are 
developed  in  the  one  cell. 

Of  the  motile  reproductive  cells  of  this  sub-class,  the  zoospores 
(or  zoogonidia)  and  the  planogametes  contain  chromatophores, 
and  have  two  cilia  inserted  laterally ;  the  spermatozoids,  however, 
have  no  chromatophores,  nor  have  the  smaller  planogametes  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  conjugating  planogametes  differ  in  size  ; 
the  oosphere  has  no  receptive  spot. 
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The  PhoBophyceae  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 

Unicellular  Forms  : 
Order  1.  S.yngenetic£e ;  uo  sexual  reproduction. 

Order  2.  Diatomaceffi  :  sexual  reproduction  isogamous  by  aplanogametes. 
Multicellular  Forms : 

Series  (a)  PhseosporesB :  sexual  reproduction  isogamous  by  planogtmetes ; 
asexual  by  zoospores  (in  some  cases  by  zoogonidia). 
Order  3.  Ectocarpaceas :  including  the  families, 

Ectocarpese  (Ectocarpus,  Pylaiella,  Streblonema,  etc). 
Choristocarpese  (Choristocarpus,  Discosporangium). 
Myriotriche£e  (Myrotrichia). 
Myrionemese  (Myrionema,  Microspongium,  etc.). 
ElachistesB  (Elachista,  Giraudia,  etc.). 
Desmarestieee  (Desmarestia,  Arthrocladia). 
Spermatochnese  (Spermatochnus). 

Sphacelarieae  (Spliacelaria,  Stypocaulon,  Chietopteris,  Clado- 
stephus,  etc.). 
Order  4.  Eucceliaceas ;  including  the  families, 

MesogloeeaB  (Chordaria,  Mesogloea,  Castagnea,  etc.). 
Sporochneas  (Sporochnus,  Carpomitra). 
Striarie£e  (Striaria,  Stictyosiphon,  etc.). 
Stilophoreffi  (Stilophora). 
Dictyosiphonete  (Dictyosiphon,  etc.). 

Scytosiphone£B  (Scytosiphon,  Colpomenia,  Phyllitis,  Afapero- 
coccus.) 

Punctarieffi  (Punctaria,  etc.). 
Order  5.  Laminariaceee  (Laminaria,  Alaria,  Chorda,  etc.). 
Order  6.  Cutleriacete  (Cutleria,  Zanardinia). 

Series  (h)  Pbseogamffi :  sexual  reproduction  oogamous ;  asexual,  wanting, 
or  by  non-motile  spores  :  no  gonidia. 
Order  7.  Tilopteridaceje. 
Order  8.  Dictyotacese. 
Order  9.  Fucacese. 

Order  1.  Syngeneticae.  Body  unicellular,  the  cells  being  held  together  by 
mucilage,  forming  a  colony.  Beproduction  by  division,  and  by  asexually  pro- 
duced spores. 

This  order  includes  two  genera,  Hydrurus  and  Chromophyton  ;  in  the  former 
the  colony  consists  of  many  cells  and  is  attached,  in  the  latter  it  consists  of 
ei^ht  cells  and  is  unattached. 

In  Hydrurus,  each  cell  is  an  ellipsoidal  mass  of  protoplasm,  enclosing  a 
nucleus,  one  or  two  contractile  vacuoles,  and  one  or  two  chromatophores  in  the 
form  of  a  plate  or  ribbon  each  containing  a  pyrenoid.  The  cells  multiply  by 
division.  Asexual  reproduction  is  effected  by  means  of  zoospores,  formed  by 
division  of  a  cell  into  two  or  four,  which  are  set  free  by  the  disorganisation  of 
the  investing  mucilage  and  move  by  means  of  a  single  cilium  ;  these  come  to 
rest,  and  each  gives  rise  by  division  to  a  new  colony.  Also  by  means  of  rest- 
ing-spores  formed  one  from  each  vegetative  cell. 

V.  R.  V,.  a 
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The  Structure  of  tlie  cells  of  Cliromopliyton,  and  its  modes  of  reproduction, 
are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  Hydrurus. 

The  Syngenetic£B  somewhat  resemble  the  palmelloid  ProtococcacejB  among 
the  Chlorophycere,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  corresponding  group  in  the 
Phasophycero.  They  grow  only  in  fresh  water;  Hydrurus  in  cold,  rapidly  running 
streams. 

Order  2.  Diatomaceae.  Unicellular  plants,  either  free,  or  connected  into 
filaments  or  masses  by  mucilage ;  sometimes  attached.  Reproduction,  vegeta- 
tive by  division;  or  by  means  of  asexually  produced  spores;  or  sexual  isogamous 
by  the  conjugation  of  aplanogametes.  The  cell-wall  is  impregnated  with  silica. 
Both  fresh-water  and  marine. 

The  Diatomaceie  resemble  the  Desmidiese  in  many  respects ;  the  two  orders, 
are,  in  fact,  corresponding  forms  in  the  PhaBophycete  and  the  Chlorophycea? 

respectively;  but,  besides  their  colour,  the  Dia- 
toms differ  from  the  Desmids  in  the  presence  of 
silica  in  their  cell-wall. 

The  cell,  or  fnistule,  as  it  is  called,  is  enclosed 
by  a  rigid  wall.  The  wall,  like  that  of  the  Desmids, 
consists  of  two  halves,  called  valves,  of  different 
ages,  which  are  not  directly  continuous,  but  are 
related  to  each  other  as  the  two  parts  of  a  pill- 
box, the  one  overlapping  the  other  (Fig.  184). 
The  cell-contents  consist  of  a  more  or  less  vacuo- 
lated mass  of  protoplasm,  which  forms  a  layer  in 
close  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  cell- 
wall  ;  in  this  there  is  a  nucleus,  sometimes  pari- 
etal sometimes  central,  and  chromatophores 
which  may  be  very  numerous  and  small,  or  few  in 
number  (sometimes  only  one)  in  the  form  of  re- 
latively large  plates. 

Vegetative  multiplication  by  division  takes  place 
by  the  division  of  the  protoplasm  into  two  cells ; 
each  of  these  cells  has  one  of  the  two  valves  of  the 
parent  frustule  on  one  side  of  it ;  it  then  secretes 
a  new  valve  on  its  naked  side,  which  is  smaller 
than  the  older  valve  and  fits  inside  its  rim ;  thus  two  new  individuals  are 
formed. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  process  of  multiplication  is  accompanied  by  a  de- 
crease in  size ;  and,  were  it  repeated  indefinitely,  the  cells  would  become  very 
small.  This  process  of  diminution  is  interrupted  by  the  formation  of  auxo- 
spores,  either  asexually  or  sexually.  In  the  former  case  the  protoplasmic  con- 
tents of  a  cell  escape  from  the  separated  valves,  as  an  auxospore,  which,  after 
growing  considerably,  secretes  two  new  valves  forming  a  new  and  larger  frustule. 
lu  the  latter  case,  two  naked  cells  which  have  thus  escaped,  conjugate  to  form 
an  auxospore  which  becomes  a  new  frustule.  This  process  of  conjugation 
differs,  however,  from  that  of  the  Desmidieae,  in  that  no  resting  zygospore  is 
formed,  but  simply  a  new  individual. 

Series  Pn^ospoREiE.    The  multicellular  body  is  attached  ;  it  sometimes  con- 


Fig.  184.— Pinnularia,  a  Dia- 
tom (mag.  and  diag.) ;  a  lateral 
view,  showing  the  mode  of 
connection  of  the  two  halves 
of  the  frustule ;  s  surface  view. 
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sists  of  a  flattened  dorsiventral  branched  filament,  the  branches  of  which  are 
often  coherent  into  a  disc  which  adheres  to  the  substratum  by  the  ventral 
surface  and  bears  vertical  shoots  on  its  dorsal  surface  (e.g.  Ectocarpus,  Myrio- 
nema,  Pylaiella) ;  the  body  is  frequently  more  or  less  clearly  differentiated  into 
root  and  shoot,  and  in  some  cases  {e.g.  Cladostephus,  Chsetopteris)  the  shoot  is 
differentiated  into  stem  and  leaf ;  adventitious  roots  are  very  generally  de- 
veloped. 

The  body  presents  a  considerable  variety  of  structure.  In  the  simplest  forms 
(e.g.  Ectocarpus,  Pylaiella,  Choristocarpus,  etc.)  it  is  filamentous  and  branched, 
the  filament  consisting  of  a  single  row  of  cells  (mononiphonous)  ;  in  others  it  is 
filamentous,  consisting  of  several  coherent  longitudinal  rows  of  cells  {polt/- 
siphonous ;  e.g.  Giraudia,  species  of  Sphacelaria) ;  or  it  is  monosiphonous  and 
partly  or  completely  invested  by  a  secondary  parenchymatous  tissue  forming  a 
sort  of  cortex  {e.g.  Desmarestieje,  Spermatochnus)  :  or  it  is  polysiphonous 
with  a  cortex  {e.g.  Sphacelaria  scoparia,  Chaetopteris,  Cladostephus)  ;  or, 
finally,  it  consists  of  parenchymatous  tissue  frequently  differentiated  into  a  small- 
celled  cortex  and  a  medulla  of  large  cells  elongated  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of 
the  plant  {e.g.  most  Encceliaceae,  Laminariaceae) ;  the  body  frequently  becomes 
hollow,  a  central  cavity  being  formed  {e.g.  Asperococcus,  Scytosiphon,  Colpo- 
menia,  Striaria,  Chorda).  A  body  of  monosiphonous  or  polysiphonous  structure 
is  articulated  longitudinally  into  segments  corresponding  to  the  cells  which 
constitute  the  filament  or  filaments ;  this  is  also  generally  the  case  when  such 
a  body  is  corticated  {e.g.  Chsetopteris,  Arthrocladia). 

Growth  in  length  may  be 
effected  without  a  definite 
growing-point,  all  the  cells 
being  merismatic  (e./j.  gener- 
ally in  EctocarpacesB  and 
Encceliacese),  in  which  case 
growth  is,  as  a  rule,  limited; 
or  there  may  be  a  definite 
growing-point,  which  may 
be  apical,  with  an  apical  cell 
{e.g.  Sphacelariese,  Dictyo- 
siphon,  Spermatochnus) ;  or 
the  growing-point  may  be 
intercalary,  either  sub-apical 
{f.g,  Chordaria)  as  also  in 
Desmarestiacete  '(Fig.  160), 
Cutleriaceae,  and  Sporoch- 
naceae  where  the  growth 
is  trichothallic  (p.  223),  or 
more  or  less  basal,  {e.g. 
Laminariaceae).  The  divi- 
sion of  the  apical  cell,  or 
of  the  initial  cells,  of  the  growing-point  takes  place  only  in  one  plane,  the  trans- 
verse. The  segments  thus  formed  undergo  division  either  only  transversely 
(monosiphonous  forms),  or  longitudinally  (polysiphonous),  or  in  several  planes. 


Fig.  185.— Longitudinal  section  through  three  inter- 
nodes  of  a  sexual  plant  of  Cladostephus  verticillatus : 
a  gametophyll;  the  larger  appendages  are  foliage- 
leaves.  (x50:  after  Pringsheim.) 
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The  sporangia  (and  gonidangia)  are  in  all  cases  unicellular.  In  the  simple 
filamentous  forms  they  are  somewhat  enlarged  and  rounded  cells,  either  inter- 
calary in  position  (e.g.  Pylaiella),  or  terminal,  occupying  the  place  of  a  lateral 
branch,  and  generally  sessile  {e.g.  Ectocarpus,  Choristocarpus,  Sphacelaria, 
etc.).  In  the  more  bulky  thalloid  forms,  the  sporangia  may  be  merely  develop- 
ments of  single  superficial  cells  {e.g.  Eucoeliaceie,  Laminariaceas)  scattered  singly 
or  in  groups  (sori)  over  the  whole  surface.  In  others  again  they  are  borne 
as  lateral  branches  on  hair-like  outgrowths  from  the  superficial  cells  {e.g. 
Chordariacete,  SporochnacesB,  Stilophoraceae).  In  certain  cases,  where  the 
shoot  presents  differentiation  into  stem  and  leaf  {e.g.  Chajtopteris,  Cladoste 


Fig.  188— Fertile  leaves  of  Cladostephiis  verticiVatv,e ;  A  sporophyll ;  one  of  tlie  uni- 
cellular sporangia  has  discharged  its  zoospores  with  a  mass  of  mucilage  ;  B  gainetophyU, 
bearing  the  multicellular  gametangia.   ( x  280 :  after  Pringsheim.) 

phus),  the  sporangia  are  borne  on  speciaUsed  leaves,  sporophylls  (Fig.  186  ;  see 
also  p.  78). 

The  gametangia  are  in  all  cases  multicellular,  each  cell  constituting  a  loculus 
which  gives  rise  to  one  or  more  planogametes.  In  their  distribution  and  general 
morphology  they  resemble  the  sporangia.  The  gametangia  of  any  one  species 
are,  as  a  rule,  all  exactly  alike,  but  in  some  few  cases  they  present  two  forms 
which  differ  in  the  size,  and  consequently  in  the  number,  of  their  constituent 
cells  {e  g.  Ectocarpus  fenestratus  and  E.  secundus,  Cutleriace©) ;  the  small- 
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celled  gametangia  are  considered  to  be  the  male,  and  the  large-celled  the 
female  organs.    The  plants  may  be  monoecious  or  dioecious  (Cutleria). 

The  zoospores  and  the  planogametes  are  generally  all  very  much  alike  :  in 
Cutleria,  however,  and  in  those  species  of  Ectocarpus  which  have  two  kinds  of 
gametangia,  the  one  kind  of  planogamete  (female)  is  considerably  larger  than 
the  other  (male),  and  has  a  shorter  period  of  motility ;  the  smaller  planoga- 
metes are  developed  in  the  small-celled  gametangia.  A  sexual  process  has  been 
observed  in  but  few  cases  {Ectocarpus  silicnlosus,  ScytosipJion  lomentariiu, 
Cutleria).  In  the  two  former  the  planogametes  are  externally  similar,  but 
they  behave  differently  in  the  process  of  conjugation,  some  coming  to  rest 
earlier  than  others,  thus  indicating  that  they  are  female.  When  the  female 
planogamete  is  at  rest,  it  is  approached 
by  a  number  of  the  still  motile  male 
planogametes  (Fig.  187),  one  of  which 
fuses  with  it.  In  Cutleria  the  larger 
planogamete  soon  comes  to  rest,  and  then 
one  of  the  smaller  planogametes  fuses 
with  it.  In  Ectocarpus  silicnlosus  it  has 
been  observed  that,  if  the  planogametes 
fail  to  conjugate,  they  are  capable  of 
germinating  independently ;  in  Cutleria, 
also,  the  unfertilised  female  planogamete 
has  been  observed  to  germinate  indepen- 
dently; these  interesting  cases  of  parthe- 
nogenesis indicate  the  incomplete  de- 
velopment of  sexuality  in  this  group. 

Inasmuch  as  the  germination  of  the 
zygospore  has  only  been  observed  in  the 
case  of  Ectocarpus  siliculosus  and  of  the 
CutleriacefE,  it  is  only  with  reference  to 
these  plants  that  any  definite  statement 
can  be  made  as  to  the  life-history  obtain- 
ing in  Ihis  group.  In  E.  siliculosus  the 
zygospore  gives  rise  to  a  plant  which  re- 
sembles its  parents,  so  that  here  there  is 
no  indication  of  an  alternation  of  genera- 
tions. In  the  CutleriacesB,  on  the  other 
baud,  the  zygospore  gives  rise  to  an 
asexual  form  which  is  probably  a  true 
sporophyte ;  in  the  one  genus,  Zanar- 
dinia,  this  asexual  form  closely  resembles  the  sexual;  in  the  other  genus, 
Cutleria,  the  asexual  form  is  very  different  from  the  sexual  in  appearance,  an(i 
has  long  been  regarded  as  a  distinct  genus  under  the  name  Aglaozonia.  With 
regard  to  the  other  genera  of  the  group,  it  is  probable  that  in  those  forms 
{e.g.  many  Ect(>c«rpacea3)  in  which  the  same  individual  bears  at  one  time 
sexual,  and  at  another,  asexual  organs,  there  is  no  alternation  of  generations; 
and  farther,  that  in  those  forms  {e.g.  many  Sphacelarieffi)  in  which  the 
asexual  and  the  sexual  organs  are  never  borne  by  the  same  individual,  there  is 


Fig.  187.  —  Sexual  process  in  Fcto- 
carpus  siliculosus :  I  a-/,  female  pliino- 
Kamete  coming  to  rest:  II  resting 
female  planogamete  suspended  from 
the  surface  of  the  water,  with  numerous 
motile  male  planogametes :  III  con- 
jugation of  a  male  and  a  female 
planogamete.   (x790:  after  Berthold.) 
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an  alternation  of  generations,  the  asexual  form  being  the  sporophyte.  It  is 
also  probable  that  in  the  case  of  those  forms  of  which  only  individuals  bearing 
either  asexual  (e.g.  Desmarestia,  Laminaria)  or  sexual  (e.g.  Scytosiphon, 
Phj'lUtis,  Colpomenia)  organs  are  known,  the  life-history  may  present  an  alter- 
nation of  generations. 

The  PhaeosporesB  are  almost  exclusively  marine,  the  only  fresh-water  forms 
being  the  genus  Pleurocladia  (Ectocarpaceffi)  and  two  species  of  the  genus 
Lithoderma.  The  size  of  the  plants  included  in  this  series  varies  widely,  from 
microscopic  Ectocarpaceaa  to  gigantic  tree-like  LaminariaceaB,  such  as  Macro- 
cystis,  Nereocystis,  etc.,  which  may  attain  a  length  of  several  hundred  feet.  In 
some  of  the  Laminarias,  which  have  cylindrical  stalk-like  region  in  their  thalloid 
shoot  (see  Fig.  159),  secondary  growth  in  thickness  takes  place  by  means  of  a 
merismatic  layer.  In  these  large  forms,  too,  the  conducting  tissue  is  sometimes 
so  far  developed  as  to  form  sieve-tubes  ;  though  no  woody  tissue  is  developed, 
nor  is  it  required  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  plants  live  submerged. 

Series  Ph^eogam^.  The  orders  comprised  in  this  group  are  characterised  by 
the  oogamous  sexual  process,  by  the  absence  of  gonidia,  and  by  the  non- 
motile  spores  ;  the  orders  may  be  conveniently  described  separately,  as  they  are 
well  defined. 

Order  8.  Tilopteridaceae.  Body  filamentous,  differentiated  into  shoot  and 
root ;  the  shoot  is,  in  its  younger  parts,  monosiphonous ;  in  its  older  parts 
polysiphonous,  but  without  cortex ;  growth  in  length  by  means  of  intercalary 
growing-points  ;  lateral  members,  some  with  unlimited  growth  (branches),  some 
with  limited  growth ;  the  root  consists  of  a  single  row  of  cells,  and  its  growth  is 
intercalary,  without  any  special  growing-point ;  marine. 

The  asexual  and  sexual  reproductive  organs  are  borne  on  distinct  individuals. 
The  asexual  organs  are  terminal,  or  less  commonly  intercalary,  unicellular 
sporangia ;  the  sexual  organs  are  unicellular  oogonia,  and  multicellular  an- 
theridia  (resembling  the  gametangia  of  the  PhasosporesB),  and  are  intercalary 
The  sporangium  gives  rise  to  a  single  non-motile  spore,  which,  at  the  time 
it  is  set  free,  has  a  delicate  cell-wall,  and  contains  four  nuclei.  The  oogonium 
(which  somewhat  resembles  the  sporangium  in  form)  gives  rise  to  a  single 
oosphere,  which,  when  it  leaves  the  oogonium,  has  no  cell-wall.  Each  cell 
of  tlie  antheridium  gives  rise  to  a  single  spermatozoid,  oval  in  form,  with 
two  cilia.  The  sexual  process  and  the  germination  of  the  oospore  have  not 
been  observed.  The  spore,  on  germination,  undergoes  repeated  division, 
forming  a  solid  multicellular  body,  from  which  a  long  root  grows  out ;  from 
the  multicellular  embryo  spring  the  adult  shoots. 

The  life-history  of  the  Tilopteridaceaa  probably  presents  an  alternation  of 
generations,  the  form  bearing  the  asexual  organs  being  the  sporophyte:  for 
instance,  the  forms  known  as  Haplospora  and  Scaphospora  are  probably  the 
asexual  and  sexual  generations,  respectively,  of  the  same  plant,  a  Tilopteris. 

Order  9.  Dictyotaceae.  Body  flattened,  ribbon  or  fan-shaped,  sometimes 
dichotomously  branched,  consisting  of  several  liyers  of  parenchymatous  cells, 
with  a  well-marked  midrib  in  Dictyopteris,  differentiated  into  root  and  shoot ; 
growth  of  the  shoot  takes  place  in  Dictyota  by  means  of  a  single  apical  cell 
(see  Fig.  140),  in  the  other  forms  by  a  marginal  series  of  merismatic  cells.  Both 
asexual  and  sexual  organs  are  known.    The  asexual  organs  are  unicellular 
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sporangia,  borne  on  distinct  individuals;  each  sporangium  sets  free  four 
spores "(tetraspores),  which  are  destitute  of  a  cell-wall  and  of  ciha.  The  sexual 
organs  are  unicellular  oogonia  and  multicellular  antheridia ;  the  oogonia  are 
generally  in  groups  (sori),  and  each  gives  rise  to  a  single  oosphere,  which  is  set 
free  as  a  naked  unciliated  cell ;  the  antheridia  are  always  in  groups  (son),  and 
give  rise  to  a  large  number  of  small,  apparently  non-motile,  spermatozoids. 
which  have  no  chromatophores.    The  process  of  fertilisation  has  not  been 


Fig.  188. — Fucus  vesiculosxis,  about  half  nat.  size  :  h  air-bladders ;  /  fertile  branch. 


observed.  The  male  and  female  organs  are  either  borne  on  the  same  plant 
(e.g.  Padina),  or  on  distinct  plants  (Dictyota,  Taonia). 

The  tetraspores  and  the  oospores  germinate  alike.  The  spore  divides  into 
two  cells,  one  of  which  grows  out  into  the  filamentous  primary  root,  the  other 
grows  out  directly  into  the  shoot  in  Dictyota  and  Zouaria ;  but  in  Taonia, 
Padina,  and  Dictyopteris,  the  development  is  heteroblastic,  since  the  latter  cell 
gives  rise  to  a  rounded  multicellular  embryo,  from  which  the  adult  shoot  grows 
out  as  a  branch.  In  the  embryonic  shoot  of  Taonia  and  Dictyopteris  there  is 
a  single  apical  cell,  but  eventually  it  gives  place  to  a  number  of  initial  cells. 
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Ifc  ia  extremely  probable  that  the  life-history  of  these  plants  presents  a 
cletinite  alternation  of  generations,  the  asexual  form  being  the  sporophyte.  If 
this  be  so,  the  affinity  to  the  Rhodophycese  which  is  suggested  by  the  similarity 
of  four  spores  developed  in  the  sporangium  of  this  group  to  the  "  tetraspores"  ot 


Fia.  189.— Section  of  a  female  conceptacle,  with  surrcuHding  tissue,  cf  Tucks  tesicwlosiis. 
(x  60:  after  Tb'jret.) 


FlCr.  190, 


-Fucus  vesiculosus.   a  Parapbysis,  from  male  conceptacle.  bearing  ant^eri.lia; 


b  an  oogonium  with  paraphyses ;  c  process 


of  fertilisation,  the  extruded  oosphero  sur- 


rounded  by  spermatozoids ;  d  developing  embryo,   (x  160 :  after  Thuret.) 
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A  B  ^  C 


Fig.  191. — A  Eight  oospheres  extruded  from  the  oogonium,  surrounded  by  de  inuer  luyer 
of  the  cell- wall:  B  contents  of  an  antheridium  net  free,  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  the  cell- 
wall  :  C  antheridium :  1)  section  of  contents  of  an  oogoiiium  showing  the  divisions  accom- 
panying the  development  of  the  oospheres :  jE  oospheres  set  free  in  consequence  of  the 
rupture  of  the  layer  of  cell-wall  by  which  they  were  surrounded  when  first  extruded  :  P 
nnd  II  oospheres,  with  spermatozoids :  G  sperraatozoids,  A-F  Fuciis  platycarpus ;  GIT, 
F.  vesiculosus.    (C  and  G  x  540;  other  figs,  x  240:  after  Strasburger.') 
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the  EhodophycefB,  becomes  altogether  illusory ;  for  in  the  Dictyotaceaj  these 
spores  are  developed  on  the  sporophyte,  whilst  the  "  tetraspores "  of  the 
EhodophyceoB  are  gonidia  developed  by  the  garaetophyte.    All  marine. 

Order  10.  Fucaceae.  Body  differentiated  into  root  and  shoot;  shoot  usually 
thalloid,  either  cylindrical  or  flattened ;  differentiated  into  stem  and  leaves  in 
Sargassum ;  growth  in  length  by  a  single  apical  cell ;  branching  generally 
dichotomous.  No  asexual  production  of  gonidia  or  of  spores,  and  therefore  no 
alternation  of  generations.  Sexual  organs,  unicellular  antheriiiia  and  oogonia  ; 
spermatozoids,  ciliated,  formed  several  together  in  the  antheridium  ;  oospheres, 
set  free  but  not  ciliated ;  one  (Pycnophycus,  Himanthalia,  Halidrys,  Sargassum, 
Cystoseira),  two  (Pelvetia),  four  (Ascophyllum) ,  or  eight  (Fucus)  formed  in  each 
oogonium.  Marine, 

The  body  consists  of  what  may  be  termed  cortical  and  medullary  tissue. 
The  cortical  tissue  consists  of  closely-packed  parenchymatous  cells,  the  ex- 
ternal layer  of  which,  the  limiting  layer,  is  for  a  time  merismatic,  and  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  growth  of  the  body.  The  medullary  tissue  consists  of 
filamentous  rows  of  cells  the  walls  of  which  are  mucilagiuous  and  much 
swollen.  The  cortex  is  essentially  the  assimilatory  tissue  and  the  medulla  the 
conducting  tissue. 

In  some  genera  {e.g.  Fucus  vesiculosus,  Ascophyllum,  Halidrys,  Cystoseira, 
Sargassum)  there  are  large  intercel  ular  spaces,  filled  with  air,  which  project  on 

the  surface,  and  are  known  as 
air-bladders ;  they  serve  as 
floats.  In  Halidrvs  and  Sar- 
gassum the  air-bladders  are 
borne  on  special  branches. 

The  sexual  organs  are  in 
all  cases  borne  in  depressions 
of  the  surface  known  as  con- 
ceptncles  (Fig.  189.)  The 
conceptacles  are  commonly 
confined  to  special  portions  of 
the  thallus ;  either  to  the  tips 
of  the  branches  {e.g.  Fucus, 
Cystoseira)  or  to  special 
branches,  the  gametophores 
(e.g.  Himanthalia,  Ascophyl- 
lum, Sargassum).  From  the 
inner  surface  of  the  concep- 
tacle  there  arise  a  number 
of  hairs  (pai-aphyses)  among 
which  the  sexual  organs  are 
borne.  The  oogonia  (Fig,  li)0) 
are  nearly  spherical,  and  arc 
borne  on  a  short  stalk  con- 
sisting of  a  single  cell  ;  the 
antheridia  (Fig,  190)  are  the  lateral  branches  of  some  of  the  hairs.  The  plants 
may  be  monoecious  {e.g.  Fucus  platycarpus, 


Fig.  \Q2.  — Himanthalia  lorca.  (mncb  reduced),  a 
Vefretative  part  of  body ;  h  branched  Kametophore. 


Halidrjs,  Felvetia,  Cystoseira, 
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Sargassum),  or  dicecious  {e.g.  Himanthalia,  Ascopbyllum,  Fvcus  vesiculosus  and 
serratus)  ;  in  the  former  case  each  conceptacle  contains  both  antberidia  and 
oogonia. 

The  oospore,  which  is  the  product  of  the  fertilisation  of  an  oosphere,  germin- 
ates without  any  period  of  quiescence.  It  first  becomes  somewhat  pear-shaped  ; 
it  is  then  divided  into  two  by  a  transverse  wall  ;  the  more  pointed  of  the  two 
cells  forms  the  primary  root,  whilst  the  other  gives  rise  to  the  shoot  (Fig  190  d.) 

Sub-Class  ly.  Rhodophycejj  or  Red  Algae.  Multicellular 
plants ;  body,  generally  differentiated  into  shoot  and  root ;  shoot, 
sometimes  differentiated  into  stem  and  leaf ;  flattened  or  fila- 
mentous ;  when  filamentous,  consisting  of  a  single  longitudinal 
row  of  cells  (vionosiphonous)  or  of  several  rows  (polysiphonous) 
with  or  without  a  small- celled  cortex ;  the  filamentous  forms  grow 
by  means  of  a  single  apical  cell  from  which  segments  are  cut  oft' 
either  by  transverse  walls,  or  by  oblique  walls  alternately  right 
and  left ;  the  flattened  forms  grow  by  means  of  a  marginal  series 
of  initial  cells  ;  but  in  the  Bangiacese  there  is  no  growing-point, 
all  the  cells  being  merismatic  :  branching,  generally  monopodial, 
but  sometimes  sympodial  {e.g.  Plocamium,  Dasya)  :  adventitious 
roots  common. 

Vegetative  reproduction  by  gemmce  (e.g.  Monospora,  Melobesia) 
is  rare. 

Reproduction  by  means  of  asexually  produced  spores  occurs 
throughout  the  sub-class ;  the  sporophyte  (cystocarp)  always 
produces  spores  (carpospores)  ;  the  gametophyte  usually  produces 
gonidia  (usually  tetragonidia)  except  in  the  Lemaneacese  and  most 
Helminthocladiacese  ;  the  gonidia  are,  as  a  rule,  not  borne  on  indi- 
viduals which  produce  sexual  organs  (actual  gametophytes),  but 
on  distinct  individuals  (potential  gametophytes),  though  there  are 
exceptions  to  this  rule  (e.g.  Lomentaria  Icaliformis,  Callithamnion 
corymhosum,  Polysiphonia  variegata,  etc.). 

The  gonidia  are  produced  in  unilocular  gonidangia,  either 
singly,  or  two  together,  or  sometimes  as  many  as  eight,  but  most 
commonly  in  fours;  hence  they  are  generally  termed  ^e/rag^ontcZia. 
The  tetragonidia  may  be  formed  tetrahedrally  in  the  gonidangiura  ; 
or  by  transverse  divisions,  when  they  are  said  to  be  zonate ;  or  by 
two  divisions  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  when  they  are  said  to 
be  cruciate. 

The  arrangement  of  the  gonidangia  on  the  shoot  is  various.  In 
simple  monosiphonous  forms  (e.g.  Callithamnion)  the  terminal 
cells  of  short  lateral  branches  become  gonidangia.    In  forms  of 
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more  complex  structure  the  gonidangia  are  developed  internally, 
within  the  superficial  layer  of  tissue.  The  gonidangia  may  be 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  shoot,  or  collected  into  special 
receptacles  of  various  forms.  In  some  cases  {e.g.  some  Rhodome- 
lacese,  such  as  Dasya,  Chondriopsis,  Polysiphonia)  the  gonidangia 
are  confined  to  certain  specially  modified  branches  (gonidiophores) 
which  are  termed  stichidia.  The  tetragonidia  are  set  free  as 
spherical  unciliated  cells  without  a  cell- wall. 

The  sexual  organs  are  antheridia  and  procarps ;  they  arc 
usually  borne  by  distinct  individuals,  but  in  some  cases  on  the 

same  (e.g.  Grateloupia,  Halymenia,  Hala- 
rachnion,  Nemastoma,  Dudresnaya  coc- 
cinea  and  purpurifera,  Glceosiphonia 
capillaris,  Helminthora  divaricata). 

The  antheridia  are  small  and  unicel- 
lular; in  the  simple  filamentous  forms 
they  occur  singly  or  in  groups  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches;  in  others  of  more 
complex  structure,  they  are  produced  in 
special  receptacles  {e.g.  Corallihaceae)  ;  in 
the  flattened  parenchymatous  forms  they 
occur  in  groups  on  the  sui'face ;  in  those 
forms  in  which  the  shoot  is  differentiated 
into  stem  and  leaf  (e.g.  some  Rhodome- 
laceaB  such  as  Polysiphonia  fastigiata  and 
nigrescens,  Chondriopsis  tenuissima)  the 
antheridia  are  confined  to  the  leaves,  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  leaf  being  specially 
modified  for  this  purpose.  Tlie  male 
cells  {spermatia)  are  formed  singly  in  the 
antheridia,  and  are  set  free  as  small, 
spherical  or  oval,  unciliated  cells  desti- 
tute of  a  cell-wall;  they  acquire  a  cell-wall  at  tKe  time  of  fertili- 
sation; they  contain  no  chromatophores,  except  in  Bangiaceae. 

The  procarp  presents  considerable  variety  of  form  and  structure. 
It  may  be  unicellular  (e.g.  Bangiacese,  Chantransia,  Batracho- 
spermum,  Lemanea,  Nemalion),  or  multicellular,  as  is  more  com- 
monly the  case.  The  unicellular  procarp  consists  simply  of  a 
carpogonium  prolonged  (except,  perhaps,  in  Bangia)  into  a  filament 
termed  the  trichogyue.  Various  descriptions  are  given  of  the 
structure  of  the  multicellular  procarp  ;  however,  it  appears  to 


Fig.  193.— Portion  of  a  Vanch 
of  Dasya  elegans,  bearing  a 
stichidium  (s),  wit.h  tetragoni- 
dangia  (t);  t'  empty  tetragoiii- 
dangium.  (  x  25  :  after  Kiilz- 
ing.) 
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consist  essentially  of  a  unicellular  cai-pogonium  (with  a  trichogyne) 
together  with  one  or  more  specially  differentiated  auxiliary  cells. 
In  some  cases  (e.g.  Dudresnaya  coccinea,  Squaraariaceae),  the  carpo- 
gonium  and  the  auxiliary  cells  are  not  developed  in  the  same 
procarp,  but  in  distinct  organs. 

Whether  the  procarps  be  unicellular  or  multicellular,  the  carpo- 
gonia  agree  in  that  the  trichogyne  remains  closed,  and  further, 
in  that  the  protoplasm  of  the  carpogonium  does  not  undergo  re- 
juvenescence to  form  a  distinct 
female  cell  (oosphere)  as  is  the 
case  in  the  oogamous  Algae. 

The  carpogonium  is  (except  in 
the  BangiaceEe)  developed  from  the 
terminal  cell  of  a  lateral  appen- 
dage; in  some  cases  (e.g.  Polysi- 
phonia  fastigiata  and  ttigrescens)  the 
lateral  appendage  is  a  leaf,  the 
whole  or  part  of  which  goes  to 
form  the  procarp ;  in  the  Coral- 
linaceee  the  procarps  are  aggre- 
gated in  receptacles. 

The  sexual  process  consists  in 
the  fusion  of  the  protoplasmic  con- 
tents of  a  spermatium  with  those 
of  a  trichogyne.  The  spermatium 
is  brought  by  the  water  into  con- 
tact with  the  projecting  trichogyne 
to  which  it  adheres,  the  sperma- 
tium being  at  this  time  covered 
with  a  cell-wall ;  the  intervening 
cell- walls  are  absorbed  at  the 
point  of  contact,  and  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  spermatium  enters 
the  trichogyne. 

The  pi'oduct  of  fertilisation  is  a  fructification  termed  a  cysto- 
carp,  consisting  of  a  number  of  carposporangia.  The  cystocarp  is 
developed  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  carpogonium : 
directly,  when  the  procarp  is  unicellular;  indirectly,  when  it  is 
developed  from  both  carpogonial  and  auxiliary  cells :  the  tricho- 
gyne takes  no  part  in  the  development  of  the  cystocarp,  being 
shut  oil  by  a  septum. 


Tig.  191.— Sexual  organs  of  Nemalion 
(x300)  A  ends  of  branches  bearing  a 
unicellular  procarp  t-o,  and  a  group  of 
antheridias;  the  trichogyne  (t)  of  the 
procarp  has  two  spermatia  (s)  adherinar 
to  it.  J5  early  stage  in  the  development 
of  the  cystocarp ;  the  fertilised  carpo- 
gonium is  undergoing  growth  and 
division.  C  nearly  mature  cystocarp, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  short  fila- 
ments each  terminatino;  in  a  carpospo- 
r.mgium.  The  development  of  the 
cystocarp  is  direct. 
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The  simplest  mode  of  direct  foi-mation  of  the  cystocarp  occurs 
in  the  Bangiacese ;  the  cavity  of  the  carpogonium  becomes  cham- 
bered, by  the  formation  of  cell-walls,  into  usually  eight  cells,  each 
of  which  is  a  sporangium,  giving  rise  to  a  carpospore  :  only  a 
single  spore  is  formed  in  the  genus  Erythrotinchia.  In  other  cases 
of  direct  formation  (e.g.  Nemalion,  Batrachospermum,  Chantransia, 
Lemanea),  the  carpogonium  gives  rise  to  a  number  of  filaments, 
tei'med  oohlastema-Jilaments,  which  bear  a  cluster  of  sporangia 
(Fig.  194). 

In  the  indirect  formation  of  the  cystocarp,  the  carpogonium 
fuses  with  one  or  more  of  the  auxiliary  cells.   In  the  simplest  case 
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Fig.  195. — Sexual  organs  of  Spermothnmn<on  hermnpliroditum.  A  Mnle  nnd  female  orfrans ; 
c  multicellular  procarp;  t  trichogyne;  t' trichophore ;  an  terminal  cluster  of  antheridia. 
B  cystocarp  developing  from  the  fertilised  procarp;  a  cluster  of  carposporangia  is 
springing  from  each  of  the  two  opposite  lateral  auxiliary  cells.  The  development  of  tha 
cystocarp  is  indirect  ( x  300 :  after  Naegeli). 

{e.g.  Gigartinacese,  Rhodymeniaceae,  Sph8erococce83,  Rhodomelaceee), 
the  carpogonium  fuses  directly  with  the  auxiliary  cell  (or  cells), 
and  from  the  latter  the  sporangia,  or  filaments  bearing  sporangia, 
are  formed.  In  other  cases  the  carpogonium  gives  rise  to  one 
or  more  elongated,  branched,  ooblastema-filaments  which  fuse 
with  one  or  more  auxiliary  cells,  and  the  sporangia  are  produced 
either  from  the  ooblastema-filaments  (e.g.  Gelidiacete)  or  from  the 
auxiliary  cells  (e.g.  Squamariacese  and  other  Cryptoneminas).  ^ 

In  the  Corallinacese,  where  the  procarps  are  aggregated  in  re- 
ceptacles, only  a  single  cystocarp  is  formed  from  the  whole  group 
of  procarps.  Some  of  the  procarps  appear  to  be  altogether  abor- 
tive, and  only  those  toward  the  centre  of  the  group  have  tricho- 
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gynes,  whilst  oiliers  seem  to  have  only  auxiliary  cells  :  after 
fertilisation,  the  carpogonia  of  the  central  procarpia  fuse  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  auxiliary  cells  of  the  other  procarpia, 
forming  a  large  cell  from  the  periphery  of  which  the  carpo- 
sporangia,  constituting  the  cystocarp,  are  developed. 

The  cell-fusions  alluded  to  above  are  frequently  considered  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  a  sexual  process.  For  instance,  in  Dudresnai/a  coccinea,  the  procarp  bearing 
the  trichogyne  is  regarded  as  a  trichophore,  whilst  the  procarp  which  includes 
the  auxiliary  cell,  but  has  no  trichogyne,  is  regarded  as  the  carpogonium  proper : 
the  ooblastema-filament  which  grows  from  the  former  and  fuses  with  the  latter, 
is,  from  this  point  of  view,  a  trichnphoric  tube  which  conveys  the  fertilising 
substance  of  the  spermatium  from  the  trichophore  to  the  carpogonium.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  the  fusion  of  carpogonial  with 
auxiliary  cells  is  simply  of  nutritive  importance.  Though  both  views  are  tenable, 
the  latter  is  strongly  supported  by  the  fact  that  in  certain  forms  (e.g.  some 
Gelidiaceae  such  as  Wrangelia,  Pterocladia)  the  ooblastema-filaments  fuse  with 
vegetative  cells  of  the  body. 

In  many  cases  the  cystocarp  consists  merely  of  the  cluster  of 
sporangia  (e.g.  Bangia,  Chantransia,  Callithamnion,  Dudresnaya); 
in  other  cases  the  cluster  of  sporangia  is  surrounded  by  a  cellular 
investment,  termed  the  pericarp,  formed  by  the  growth  of  adjacent 
sterile  cells. 

Each  sporangium  always  gives  rise  to  a  single  carpospore,  which 
is  set  free  as  a  somewhat  spherical  unciliated  cell  destitute  of  a 
cell-wall,  and  germinates  without  any  quiescent  period. 

The  germination  of  the  tetragon idia  and  of  the  carpospores  has 
only  been  followed  in  a  few  cases.  Generally  speaking  the  spore 
becomes  elongated  in  form,  and  is  attached  by  the  more  pointed 
end  which  is  almost  colourless ;  division  by  a  transverse  wall  then 
.  takes  place  ;  the  elongated  attached  cell  developes  into  the  root, 
the  other  into  the  shoot. 

Batrachospermum  and  Lemanea  are  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  that  the  germinating  carpospore  gives  rise  directly  to  the  adult 
form,  and  afford  good  examples  of  heteroblastic  embryogeny  (see 
p.  14).  In  Batrachospermum,  the  carpospore  gives  rise  to  a  small 
flattened  embryo,  from  which  there  arise  monosiphonous  filaments; 
these  filaments  constitute  what  is  termed  the  Chantransia-form 
which  reproduces  itself  by  means  of  gonidia  ;  from  the  Chantransia- 
form,  the  Batrachospermum-plant  springs  as  a  lateral  branch, 
and,  producing  roots,  becomes  independent.  In  Lemanea  the 
course  of  development  is  essentially  the  same,  only  that  the 
Chantransia-form  does  not  produce  gonidia. 

The  life-history  of  the  Rhodophyceae  is  generally  considered  to 
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pi'esenfc  an  alternation  of  generations ;  the  plant  is  the  garaeto- 
phyte  (either  actual  or  potential)  and  the  cystocarp  is  the 
sporophyte.  In  Batrachosperraum  and  Lemanea  the  life-history 
is  complicated  by  the  polymorphism  of  the  gametophyte. 

The  B/hodophyce89  are  almost  exclusively  marine ;  the  only 
fi'esh-water  forms  are  Batrachospermum,  Lemanea,  and  species  of 
Chantransia,  Bangia,  and  Hildenbrandtia. 

The  sub-class,  sometimes  also  termed  FLORiDEa;,  is  subdivided 
into  a  number  of  orders,  the  limits  of  which  are  at  present  but 
imperfectly  defined,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal : — 

Series  I.  Nemaliokin^. 

Order  1.  HelminthocladiacefB  :  principal  genern,  Batrachospermum,  Chan- 
transia, Helminthocladia,  Nemalii)U,  Scinaia,  Helminthora. 
„      2.  IjemaneacesB :  Lemanea. 

„      3.  Gelidiaceffi :  principal  genera,  Caulacanthus,  Pterocladia,  Geli- 
dium,  Wrangelia,  Naccaria. 

SjrieS  II.  GiGAKTININiE. 

Order  4.  Gigartinacete :  principal  genera,  Phyllophora,  Gigartina,  Chon- 
drus,  Iridffia,  Gymnogongrus. 
,,      5.  EhodophyllidacesB :  principal  genera,  Catenella,  Rhodophyllis. 

Series  III.  Ehodymenin^. 

Order  6.  Sphaerococcaceae :  principal  genera,  Gracilaria,  Sphaerococcus, 
Hypnea. 

„      7.  Rhodymeniacese  :  principal  genera,  Rhodymenia,  Lomentaria, 

Plocamium,  Chylocladia,  Ghampia. 
„      8.  Delessei-iacesB :  principal  genera,  Delesseria,  Nitophyllum. 

9.  Bonnemaisoniaceoe :  principal  genera,  Bonnemaisonia,  Lepto- 
>  phyllis. 

10.  Rhodomelace£e :  principal  genera,  Polysiphonia,  Ehodomela, 

Rhytiphlcea,  Choudriopsis,  Dasya,  Laurencia,  VidaUa. 

11.  Ceramiaceffi:  principal  genera,   Ceramium,  Spermothamnion, 

Callithamnion,  Griffithsia,  Ptilota,  Monospora. 
Series  IV.  CBiPXONEMiNiB. 

Order  12.  Glceosiphoniacese :  Glceosiphonia,  etc. 

13.  Grateloupiacese :  principal  genera,  Grateloupia,  Cryptonemia, 
Halynienia. 

, .    14.  DumontiacesB :  principal  genera,  Dumontia,  Dudresnaya. 

15.  Nemastomace* :  principal  genera,  Schizymenia,  Nemastoniu, 

Furcellaria. 

16.  Rhizophyllidacea3 :  Polyides,  Rhizophyllis. 

"     17.  Squamariace£E :    principal   genera,    Peyssonnelia,  Petrocehs, 
Hildenbrandtia. 

Order  18.  Corallinacete :   principal  genera,  CoraUina,  Melobesia,  Litho- 
phyllum,  Lithothamuion. 
Series  V.  Porph-xbin;e. 
Order  1<J.  Bangiaceffi:  principal  genera,  Bangia,  Porphyra,  Erythrotncliia. 
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CLASS  II.— FUNGI. 

This  class,  like  the  px-eceding,  includes  many  very  simple 
organisms,  as  well  as  others  of  tolerably  high  development. 
None  of  them  contain  chlorophyll ;  hence  they  cannot  assimilate 
so  simple  a  carbon- compound  as  carbon  dioxide,  but  must  take 
up  their  carbonaceous  food  in  the  form  of  rather  complex  com- 
pounds, and  their  structure  and  mode  of  life  are  correlated 
with  this  peculiarity.  Some  are  parasitic,  such  as  the  Rusts 
and  Smuts,  and  absorb  these  complex  carbon-compounds  from 
other  living  organisms,  whether  plants  or  animals.  Others  are 
saprophytes,  absorbing  these  compounds  fi"om  the  remains  of 
dead  organisms,  or  from  organic  substance  formed  by  living  or- 
ganisms :  the  numerous  and  often  large  Fungi  which  grow  on 
humus  or  leaf-soil  in  foi'ests,  or  on  the  bark  of  trees,  are  examples 
of  the  former  case  ;  the  Yeasts  and  Moulds  which  make  their 
appearance  on  juicy  fruits,  saccharine  liquids,  etc.,  are  examples  of 
the  latter.  Some  Fungi  ave  symbiotic;  that  is,  they  live  in  inti- 
mate relation  (symbiosis)  with  plants  which  possess  chlorophyll, 
and  obtain  from  them  the  necessary  cai'bonaceous  food,  but  without 
destroying,  or  apparently  injuring  them.  They  commonly  live 
with  Algas,  forming  Lichens  (see  p.  319) ;  or  in  connexion  with  the 
roots  of  trees  (esp.  Cupuliferae)  and  of  Orchids,  Leguminosae,  and 
other  plants,  or  with  prothallia  (e.g.  Lycopodium),  foi'ming  what 
is  known  as  Mycorhiza. 

The  vegetative  body  may  be  unicellular,  or  ccenocytic.  In  the 
former  case  it  is  small  and  rounded  or  rod-shaped  in  form.  In 
the  latter  case  the  body  is  always  a  mycelium,  consisting  of  more 
or  less  branched  filaments,  termed  hi/phce.  The  mycelium  may  be 
unseptate,  as  in  the  Phycomycetes,  in  which  case  the  body  re- 
sembles in  structure  that  of  the  Siphonacese  among  the  Green  Algge 
(see  p.  238).  Or  the  mycelium  may  be  septate,  as  in  the  higher 
Fungi,  in  which  case  it  appears  to  be  always  incompletely  septate  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  segments  of  the  hyphae  which  are  marked  out  by 
the  transverse  septa,  are  not  cells,  each  with  a  nucleus,  but  contain 
several  nuclei,  and  are  ccenocytes  (as  in  the  Cladophoraceae  amon^: 
the  Ciilorophycea;).  The  hyphas  grow  in  length  at  the  apex  li- 
the manner  of  such  Algaa  as  Vaucheria  and  Cladophora  (sec 
p.  222). 

In  some  of  the  more  complex  forms,  the  hyphce  of  the  repro> 
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ductive  organs  form  compact  masses  of  tissue  of  a  somewhat 
parenchymatous  appearance,  in  which  there  is  no  differentiation  of 
tissue-systems,  but  the  superficial  layers  of  hyphre  form  a  kind  of 
tegumentary  tissue,  termed  generally  cortex.  Considerable  differ- 
ences in  the  nature  of  the  cell- wall  may  obtain  in  different  parts  of 
such  organs,  some  walls  being  soft  and  mucilaginous,  whilst  others 
are  relatively  hard  without,  however,  ever  being  lignified.  In 
a  few  Mushrooms  (e.g.  Lactarius)  some  of  the  hyphee  form  a 
system  of  laticiferous  tissue,  and  in  others  glandular  structures 
occur. 

Except  in  the  simplest  forms,  the  body  is  generally  more  or  less 
clearly  differentiated  into  root  and  shoot.  These  members  can  be 
distinguished  partly  by  their  relative  position,  the  root-hyphre 
growing  into  the  substratum,  and  the  shoot-hyphse  into  the  air ; 
and  partly  by  the  fact  that  the  shoot-hyphae  bear  the  reproductive 
organs.  Some  parasitic  forms  have  root-like  organs,  termed 
haustoria,  which  penetrate  into  the  cells  of  the  host;  similar 
organs  occur  in  some  saprophytes,  and  in  others  {e.g.  crustaceous 
Lichens)  the  roots  (sometimes  called  rliizines)  consist  of  bundles  of 
hyphffi.  There  is  in  no  case  any  differentiation  of  the  shoot  into 
stem  and  leaf. 

The  foregoing  account  does  not  apply  to  the  body  of  the  Myxomycetes, 
which  consists  of  a  multinucleate  mass  of  protoplasm,  termed  a  plasmodimn, 
without  any  cell-wall.  It  is  formed  by  the  cohesion  of  a  number  of  small, 
originally  independent  cells,  like  that  of  the  Hydrodictyacea)  among  the  Alga 
(see  p.  242). 

Vegetative  pi-opagation  is  common  among  the  Fungi.  The 
simplest  form  of  it  is  simple  cell-division  {e.g.  Schizomycetes),  or 
that  form  of  cell-division  known  as  budding  or  sprouting  {gemm- 
ation) {e.g.  the  Yeast-forms  of  various  Fungi).  It  is  effected  in  some 
cases  {e.g.  in  some  Zygomycetes,  Ascomycetes,  and  Basidiomycetes) 
by  unicellular  gemmce  of  various  sizes  (termed  chlamydogonidia 
when  they  are  relatively  large  and  thick- walled,  and  are  adapted  for 
a  period  of  quiescence  ;  oidiuin-cells,  when  they  are  small  and  thin- 
walled  and  capable  of  immediate  germination)  which  are  formed 
by  the  segmentation  of  a  hypha  by  transverse  septa  into  short  cells 
which  become  somewhat  rounded  and  separate  fi'om  each  other  ; 
on  germination,  each  may  give  rise  to  a  mycelium.  In  other 
cases  {e.g.  many  Ascomycetes,  such  as  the  Sclerotiniere,  Pezizea?, 
Claviceps,  etc.  ;  some  Basidiomycetes,  such  as  Cnprinus  stercorarius, 
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species  of  Typlinla  and  Agai-icus),  it  is  ejected  by  bodies  termed 
Kclerotia ;  each  sclerotium  consists  of  a  compact  mass  of  hypbjB, 
filled  with  reserve  materials,  covered  by  a  cortex  of  one  or  more 
layers  of  cells,  which  are  thick- walled,  and  of  a  dark  colour.  They 
become  detached  from  the  mycelium  on  which  they  are  formed, 
and  are  capable  of  retaining'  their  vitality  during  a  long  dormant 
period  ;  on  germination  they  give  rise  to  shoots  bearing  reproduc- 
tive oigans. 

A  form  of  sclerotium  is  found  also  in  the  Myxomycetes.  Here 
it  consists  of  a  plasmodium,  or  a  part  of  a  plasmodium,  vphich  has 
surrounded  itself  with  a  membrane,  and  remains  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  in  a  dormant  condition.  The  individual  amoeboid 
cells  may  also  surround  themselves  Avith  a  membrane  and  remain 
dormant,  in  the  form  of  microcysts. 

Reproduction  is  effected  sexually  or  asexually.  A  sexual  process 
takes  place  in  the  Zygomycetes;  in  the  Peronosporaceae ;  and  ap- 
parently in  some  Ascomycetes,  though  this  is  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy. 

The  modes  of  the  sexual  process  are  the  following  : — 

I.  Isogamy  :  sexual  cells,  similar  aplanogametes  which  are  not 
set  free ;  process,  conjugation ;  product,  a  zygospore ;  Zygo- 
mj'cetes. 

II.  Heterogamy  : — 

a.  Oogamy  :  sexual  cells,  oosplieres  and  undifferentiated  male 

cells  (spermatozoids  in  Monoblepharis  ?)  ;  process,  fertili- 
sation ;  product,  an  oospore  ;  Peronosporaceoe,  Ancylistaoere. 

b.  Carpngamy :   no  differentiated  female  cell ;    female  organ 

fertilised  either  by  (1)  the  undifferentiated  contents  of  the 
male  organ  {e.g.  Eremascus,  Pyronema) ;  or  (2)  by  differenti- 
ated male  cells,  spermatia  (e.g.  Collema):  product,  a  fructifi- 
cation termed  an  ascocarp  :  all  the  forms  in  which  this  mode 
occurs  belong  to  the  Ascomycetes. 

There  is  no  sexual  proce.ss  in  the  Schizomycetes,  the  Myxomy- 
cetes, in  some  of  the  Phycomycetes  (Saprolegniaceoe),  the  great 
majority  of  the  Ascomycetes,  the  JEcidiomycetes,  and  the  Basid- 
iomycetes.  In  the  Schizomycetes  and  Myxomycetes,  the  absence 
of  a  sexual  process  maybe  attributed  to  their  rudimentary  charac- 
ter; in  the  higher  groups  it  is  due  to  sexual  degeneration.  In 
the  Saprolegniaceo?,  female  and,  generally,  male  organs  are  deve- 
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loped,  but  the  male  organs  are  f  unctionless;  still  the  female  organs 
produce  oospores,  but  they  do  so  parthenogeneticallj,  In^the 
majority  of  the  apparently  sexual  Ascoraycetes,  even  when  both 
kinds  of  sexual  organs  are  present  {e.g.  Erysiphere,  Penicillium. 
Sordaria)  it  is  a  question  if  any  sexual  process  takes  place  ;  in 
others,  no  male  organ  is  present  {e.g.  Chretomium,  Melanospora)  ; 
in  others  again  {e.g.  Xylaria),  the  female  organ  is  rudimentary, 
and  in  yet  others  {e.g.  Claviceps,  Cordyceps,  Pleospora)  it  has 
entirely  disappeared.  Yet  in  all  these  cases  an  ascocarp  is  pro- 
duced, either  parthenogenetically  from  the  female  organ,  or  vege- 
tatively  from  the  mycelium.  In  the  ^cidiomycetes,  though  there 
is  apparently  no  female  organ,  yet  a  fructification  termed  an 
cpcidium,  which  seems  to  be  homologous  with  the  ascocarp  of 
the  Ascomycetes,  is  produced  in  most  forms.  In  the  Basidiomy- 
cetes,  although  they  are  the  most  highly  organised  Fungi,  there 
are  no  sexual  organs,  and  no  fructification  is  produced  which  is 
homologous  with  the  as'^ocarp  of  the  Ascomycetes. 

The  sexual  organs,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  some  Ascomy- 
cetes, are  unicellular.  They  are  either  quite  similar  to  each  other, 
as  in  the  Zygomycetes  and  some  Ascomycetes  {e.g.  Eremascus), 
when  they  may  be  termed  gametangia ;  or  they  may  be  more  or 
less  differentiated,  as  in  the  Oomycetes,  and  in  some  Ascomycetes 
{e.g.  Erysiphese,  Collema,  etc.),  as  male  and  female. 

The  male  organ  is  a  pollinodium  in  the  Oomycete-s  and  in  some 
Ascomycetes  {e.g.  Pj'ronema,  Erysipheae,  Ascobolus);  it  is  generally 
unicellular  but  sometimes  multicellular  {e.g.  Ascobolus).  As  it  is 
developed  in  close  proximity  to  the  female  organ,  fertilisation  is 
effected,  in  these  forms,  by  absorption  of  the  cell-walls  at  the 
point  of  contact  of  the  two  organs,  or  the  development  of  a  tube 
placing  their  cavities  in  communication. 

In  other  Ascomycetes  {e.g.  Collema),  what  appears  to  be  the 
male  organ  is  a  unicellular  or  multicellular  filament,  termed  a 
sterigma,  at  the  apex  of  which  male  cells  (spermatia)  are  succes- 
sively formed  by  abstriction.  The  sterigmata  are  developed  in 
great  numbers  together  within  a  special  receptacle  termed  a 
spermogonium.  In  these  forms  the  male  and  female  organs  are 
widely  separated,  and  the  male  cells  are  conveyed  by  means  of 
water  to  the  female  organ.  Spcrmogonia  also  occur  in  the 
^cidiomycetes. 

The  female  organ  is  either  a  unicellular  closed  oogonium  (Oomy- 
cetes), or  a  unicellular  or  multicellular  arcMcarp  (Ascomycetes) 
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The  archicarp  may  consist  (like  the  procarp  of  the  Rhodophjcese) 
of  two  parts  ;  a  receptive  portion,  the  trichogyne,  which  is  a  more 
or  less  elongated  malticellnlar  filament,  and  a  sporogenous  portion, 
the  ascogonium,  from  which,  after  fertilisation  has  taken  place,  the 
one  or  more  sporangia  (asci)  of  the  ascocarp  are  developed. 

Sexual  cells  are  only  clearly  diiferentiated  in  the  case  of  the 
female  cells  of  the  Oomycetes,  and  of  the  male  cells  of  those 
Ascomycetes  in  which  the  sexual  organs  are  not  contiguous.  The 
female  cells  of  the  Oomycetes  are  oospheres,  spherical  cells  destitute 
of  a  proper  wall.  The  male  cells  of  the  Ascomycetes  in  question 
are  spermatid,  small  rounded  or  rod-shaped  cells,  with  a  cell-wall 
and  without  cilia.  It  must,  however,  be  mentioned  that  consider- 
able doubt  exists  as  to  the  sexual  nature  of  the  spermatia  ;  and, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  in  many  cases  been  found  capable  of  germi- 
nation, giving  rise  to  a  mycelium,  there  is  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  view  that  they  are  merely  asexual  cells  of  the  nature  of 
gonidia  (see  p.  297). 

In  all  other  cases  the  protoplasmic  contents  of  the  sexual  organs 
are  not  differentiated  into  cells  of  definite  form ;  but  the  fusing 
masses  of  protoplasm  of  the  Zygomycetes  may  be  regarded  as 
aplanogametes ;  and  that  portion  of  the  protoplasmic  contents  of 
the  pollinodiura  of  the  Peronosporacege  which  enters  the  oogonium 
and  fertilises  the  oosphere,  may  be  regarded  as  a  male  cell. 

A  formation  of  planogametes  has  been  observed  in  a  doubtful  Chytridiaceous 
form  Tetrachytriiim  tj-iceps ;  and  of  spermatozoids  with  a  single  cilium  in 
Monoblepharis  sphcerica  a  form  allied  to  the  Peronosporaceae ;  but  these  observa- 
tions require  confirmation. 

An  asexual  .formation  of  spores  is  of  general  occurrence.  "Where 
the  life-history  is  such  as  to  indicate  an  alternation  of  generations, 
these  cells  may  be  distinguished  as  gonidia  and  spores ;  it  is,  in 
fact,  in  the  garaetophyte  that  the  greater  variety  and  complexity 
of  the  asexual  reproductive  organs  obtains. 

In  the  Schizomycetes  there  are  no  special  spore-bearing  organs, 
but  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells  surrounds  itself  with  a  proper  cell- 
wall,  and  becomes  a  spore. 

In  the  Myxomycetes  sporangia  are  formed,  attaining,  in  some 
forms,  a  high  degree  of  complexity  of  structure. 

Inthegametophyte  of  the  higher  Fungi,  the  gonidia  are  formed, 
speaking  generally,  either  in  the  interior  of  unilocular  gonidangia 
(e.^.  most  Phycomycetes),  or  by  abstriction,  either  singly  or  a 
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number  in  succession,  from  certain  special  hypliae  (as  in  the 
Ascomycetes,  iEcidioraycetes,  and  Basidiomycetes)  ;  in  the  latter 
case  the  gonidia  may  be  generally  designated  stylogonidia. 

These  stylogonidia  has  received  special  names,  such  as  uredospores,  teleuto- 
spores,  basidiospores,  etc.,  with  the  object  of  indicating  the  group  to  wLich 
they  belong,  or  peculiarities  in  their  develnpment.  These  terms  (more  correctly 
uredogonidiH,  teleutogonidia,  basidiogonidia)  are  explained  in  the  descriptions 
of  the  various  groups. 

In  either  case,  the  gonidia  are  produced  at  the  apex  of  an  organ, 
a  special  branch  of  the  mycelium,  termed  a  gonidiophore.  This 
may  consist  of  a  single  hypha  (e.g.  Mucor,  Peronospora,  Penicil- 
1mm,  Puccinia),  when  it  is  said  to  be  simple  ;  or  of  a  number  of 
coherent  hyphoe  (e.g.  the  Mushroom,  and  the  fructifications  of  other 
Basidiomycetes)  when  it  is  said  to  be  compound. 

The  gonidiophores  may  be  scattered  over  the  mycelium,  or  they 
may  be  collected  into  receptacles  termed  pycnidia. 

In  the  sporophyte  of  most  Phycomycetes  and  all  Ascomycetes, 
the  spores  are  always  found  in  the  interior  of  a  sporangium 
(termed,  in  the  Ascomycetes,  an  ascns);  in  the  ^cidiomycetes 
they  are  formed  by  successive  abstriction  from  basidial  cells  form- 
ing part  of  the  aacidium.  In  some  cases  (e.g.  cei^tain  Mucorinse  and 
Peronosporaceaj)  the  sporangia  are  borne  on  special  hypha,  which 
are  termed  simple  sporophores ;  and  the  more  complex  ascocarps  of 
the  Ascomycetes  may  be  regarded  as  compound  sporophores. 

The  asexually-formed  spores  and  gonidia  are  but  rarely  motile 
(e.gf. ciliated  zoospores  and  zoogonidiaof  Myxomycetes,Chytridiaceae, 
and  Oomycetes)  ;  in  all  other  Fungi  they  are  non-motile  and  have 
a  cell-wall.  There  is  considerable  variety  in  their  form,  coloui-, 
etc.  In  some  cases  the  spores  or  gonidia  are  compound ;  that 
is,  they  appear  to  consist  of  two  or  more  cells  (e.g.  teleutogonidia 
of  Puccinia  Graminis  and  other  ^cidiomycetes ;  ascospores  of 
some  Ascomycetes  such  as  Pleospora,  Hysterium,  Cordyceps,  etc.) ; 
each  cell,  however,  germinates  independently  and  is  therefore 
itself  a  spore  or  gonidium.  These  compound  spores  and  gonidia 
are  formed  by  the  division  of  a  primary  mother-cell. 

The  Life-IIisforij  of  the  Fungi  is  generally  very  much  complicated 
by  polymorphism.  In  most  of  the  Schizomycetes,  although  there 
is  no  alternation  of  generations,  there  is  remarkable  polymorphism 
especially  in  the  higher  forms  which  pass  through  several  distinct 
phases  in  the  course  of  their  life.    In  the  sexual  forms  an  alter- 
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nation  of  generations  can  generally  be  traced  ;  tlius,  in  the  Pby- 
comycetes,  the  plant  is  the  gametophyte,  and  the  sporophyte  is 
either  merely  the  oospore  or  zygospore,  or  it  is  the  comparatively 
small  mycelium  (promycelium)  developed  on  germination  from  the 
sexually-produced  spore  ;  similarly,  assuming  the  sexuality  of  the 
group,  in  the  simpler  forms  of  the  Ascomycetes,  the  plant  is  the 
gametophyte,  and  the  ascocarp  the  sporophyte.  In  these  simpler 
cases  the  only  complication  introduced  into  the  life-history  is  that 
due  to  the  fact  that,  as  in  many  of  the  Algae,  the  gametophj^te 
reproduces  itself  by  means  of  asexually-produced  gonidia,  and 
may  not  produce  sexual  organs ;  so  that  there  may  be  a  succession 
of  potential  gametophytes  before  the  actual  gametophyte  presents 
itself. 

In  the  life-history  of  some  of  the  forms  which  have  become 
asexual  through  sexual  degeneration  (e,g.  many  Ascomycetes, 
^cidiomycetes,  Saprolegniaceae),  it  is  still  possible  to  recognise  the 
gametophyte.  It  is  that  form  which  gives  i-ise  to  the  structure 
which  is  identical  or  homologous  with,  the  product  of  fertilisation 
in  the  allied  sexually  complete  forms.  For  instance,  in  the  Sapro- 
legniacege,  that  form  which  bears  the  organs  in  which  the  partheno- 
genetic  oospores  are  formed,  is  the  gametophyte ;  similarly,  in 
the  sexually  degenerate  Ascomycetes,  the  form  which  bears  the 
ascocarp  is  the  gametophyte ;  and  again,  in  the  .zEcidiomycetes, 
the  foi'm  which  produces  the  aecidium  is  the  gametophyte. 

In  some  Ascomycetes  {e.g.  Claviceps),  and  most  ^cidiomycetes 
the  life-history  is  further  complicated  by  the  polymorphism  of 
the  gametophyte.  Here  the  life-history  of  the  gametophyte  pre- 
sents one  find  sometimes  two  (most  ^^cidiomycetes)  entirely 
asexual  gonidia-beariug  forms. 

In  the  life-history  of  the  Basidiomycetes  there  is  no  foi-m  homo- 
logous with  the  sporophyte  of  any  of  the  other  groups  of  Fungi ; 
the  sporophyte  is  entirely  unrepresented.  The  plant  is  therefore 
a  gametophyte,  and  it  is  in  some  cases  polymorphic.  As  it  is 
altogether  asexual,  it  corresponds  to  the  asexual  forms  of  the 
gametophyte  in  the  life-history  of  those  Ascomycetes  and  ^cid- 
iomycetes  in  which  the  gametophyte  is  polymorphic. 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  life-history  of  the  higher  Fungi  is  based  upon 
the  assumption  that,  in  the  Ascomycetes,  the  ascocarp  is  the  product  of  a 
sexual  process,  or  is  the  homologue  of  such  a  product.  If,  however,  the  view 
be  taken  that  the  Ascomycetes  are  altogether  asexual,  then  the  ascocarp  may 
be  regarded,  not  as  the  sporophyte,  but  as  simply  a  special  form  of  gonidiophore 
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borne  by  the  gametophyte,  a  conclusion  which  would  equally  apply  to  the 
aBcidmm  of  the  iEcidiomycetes.  In  both  these  groups,  as  in  the  Basidiomycetes. 
the  plant  would  still  be  the  gametophyte,  the  sporopbyte  having  entirely  dis- 
appeared as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  complete  sexual  degeneration  of 
the  gametophyte. 

The  Fung-I  may  be  classified  as  follows  :— 

Sub-Class     I.— ScmzoMYCETES:    Body  unicellular,  or  multi- 
cellular and  filamentous;    no  special  spore- 
bearing  organs  ;  no  sexual  reproduction. 
Sub-Class  II.— Myxomtcetes  :  Body  a  plasmodium;  spores 

foT-med  in  more  or  less  well-developed  spoi-- 
angia  ;  zoospores  ;  no  sexual  reproduction. 
Sub-Class  III.— Phtcomycetes  :    Body  generally   either  uni- 

cellular,  or  a  ccenocytic  unseptate  mycelinm  ; 
sexual  reproduction  general;  zoospores  (or 
zoogonidia)  present  in  most  orders. 

Section  A. — Zygomycetes:  sexual  process 
isogamous ;  product,  a  zygospoi^e. 

Section  B. — Ooviycetes :    sexual  process 
oogamous  ;  product,  an  oospore. 
Sub-Class  IV.— Ascomycetes  :    Body  usually  an  incompletely 

septate  mycelium  ;  sexual  process  carpoga- 
mous;  the  sporopbyte  is  apparently  repre- 
sented by  the  ascocarp. 
Sub- Class    V. — ^cidiomycetes  :  Body  an  incompletely  septate 

mycelium ;   no  sexual  process ;   the  sporo- 
pbyte is  apparently  the  aecidium. 
Sub-Class  VI. — Basidiomycetes  : — Body  an  incompletely  sep- 
tate mycelium  ;  no  sexual  process  ;  the  sporo- 
pbyte is  unrepresented;  compound  gonidio- 
phores  are  always  formed. 
Sub-Class  I. — ScHizoMYCETES.    These  organisms  are  either  uni- 
cellular or  multicellular ;  most  of  the  unicellular  forms  are  very 
minute.    The  cell  consists  of  a  mass  of  protoplasm,  with  a  nucleus 
sui'rounded  by  a  cell-wall  which  consists  in  some  cases  of  cellulose, 
and  in  others  of  a  proteid  substance.    In  some  cases  the  cells  are 
coloured  red,  green,  blue,  etc. :  a  starchy  substance,  turning  blue 
with  iodine,  is  found  in  the  cells  of  some  forms  (e.g.  Bacillus 
AmyJobacter). 

The  forms  presented  are  extremely  various.  The  individuals 
may  be  spherical,  the  Coccus-form  (Fig.  196,  a);  or  rod-shaped,  the 
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Bacterium-form  (Fig.  196,  b)  ;  or  spirally-wound,  the  Spirillum- 
and  SpirochcBte-forms  (Fig.  196,  d)  ;  or  straight  free  filaments,  tha 
Bacillus-form  ;  or  straight  fila- 
ments attached  by  one  end,  the 
Leptothrix-form ;  or  the  individuals 
may  form  cubical  masses,  as  in  Sar- 
cina  Ventriculi.  Some  forms  (e.g. 
Bacterium,  Spirochsete,  and  some 
Coccus-forms)  are  capable  of  loco- 
motion ;  but  it  is  uncertain  how 
the  movement  is  executed.  These 
forms  are  provided  with  one  (Coc- 
cus-form) or  more  (one  or  more  at 
each  end  in  Bacterium-  and  Spiro- 
chsete-forms)    delicate  filaments, 

which  are  regarded  by  some  as  vibratile  protoplasmic  cilia,  by 
means  of  which  movement  is  effected,  whereas  others  consider 
them  to  be  simply  prolongations  of  the  cell-wall. 

A  remarkable  phase,  common  to  the  life-history  of  nearly  all 
forms,  more  especially  the  unicellular,  is  the  zooglcea-stage.  It 
consists  of  great  numbers  of  cells  held  together  by  bulky  mucilage, 
to  form  either  a  membrane  (e.g.  the  scum  on  putrifying  liquids) 
or  masses  of  the  most  various  form.  A  striking  zooglcea-stage  is 
that  known  as  Leuconostoc  mesenterioides,  which  consists  of  wavy 


Pig.  19G.— Different  forms  of  Schizo- 
mycetes :  a  Micrococcus ;  h  Bacterium  ; 
c  Bacillus  with  spores ;  d  Spirillum 
(diag.:  x600). 
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Fio.  197.— Bacillus  sublilis.  A  zoogloea-stage ;  B  motile  stage  ;  C  zooglcea-stage,  with 
spore-formation.    (After  Strasburger  :  x  800.) 

chains  of  cocci  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  mucilage,  the  whole  re- 
sembling the  structure  of  Nostoc  in  the  Cyanophycese  (p.  231). 
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Although  a  special  name  has  been  given  to  each  of  the  multi- 
farious forms  assumed  by  the  Schizomycetes,  it  must  not  be 
assumed  that  each  form  to  which  a  name  has  been  triven  con- 
stitutes  a  distinct  species.  On  the  contrary,  the  Schizomycetes 
are  highly  polymorphic,  and  the  various  simpler  forms  are,  for 
the  most  part,  merely  phases  in  the  life-history  of  the  more  com- 
plex forms.  The  Schizomycetes  may  be  classified,  in  accordance 
with  these  facts,  as  follows  : — 

1.  Coccacea :   exist  in  the  free  coccus-form,  or  in  the  zoogloea-stage. 

Leuconostoc  is  the  only  form  which  has  been  fully  investigated. 

2.  Bacteriacece :   exist  in   the  coccus-form,  the   bacterium-form  and  the 

bacillus-form  ;  any  of  which  may  pass  through  a  zoogloea-stage. 

Genera :  Bacterium  (c.//.  Bactaium  Termo) ;  Clostridium  [e.g.  Clostri- 
dium hutyricum,  causing  butyric  fermentation)  ;  Bacillus  {e.g.  Bacillus 
subtilis)  developed  in  infusions  of  hay. 

3.  Leptothrichiece :  unbrauched,  attached,  filamentous  forms;  giving  rise  to 

coccus,  bacterium,  and  spiral  forms,  which  may  pass  through  a  zoogloea- 
stage.    Genera  :  Leptothrix,  Beggiatoa,  Creuothrix. 

4.  Cladutltricliiece  :  resemble  the  preceding,  but  the  attached  filaments  are 

(spuriously)  branched.    Genus,  Cladothrix. 

The  Schizomycetes  multiply  mainly  by  cell-division  (whence  their 
name),  and  they  do  so  with  great  rapidity  under  favourable  con- 
ditions ;  the  nucleus  undergoes  mitotic  division  in  connex;ion  with 
this  process.  In  many  forms  reproduction  is  also  effected  by  means 
of  spores  (e.g.  Leuconostoc  mesenterioides,  Bacillus  suhtilis  and 
Anthracis,  Clostridium  hutyricum).  Each  spore  is  formed  from  a 
cell,  the  protoplasmic  contents  contracting  from  the  cell-wall  and 
surrounding  themselves  with  a  thick  proper  wall ;  the  spore  is  set 
free  by  the  decay  of  the  old  cell-wall.  Spore-formation  generally 
takes  place  in  the  zoogloea-stage,  and  is  promoted  by  conditions 
which  are  unfavourable  to  growth  and  multiplication  by  division. 
The  vitality  of  the  spores  is  remarkable,  being  retained  under  con- 
ditions, such  as  extremes  of  temperature,  desiccation,  etc.,  which 
would  prove  fatal  to  the  oi-ganisms  themselves.' 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the  physiology  of  the  Schizomy- 
cetes is  their  capacity  for  decomposing  organic  compounds,  indu- 
cing various  fermentative  processes,  such  as  the  lactic  and  the 
butyric  fermentation  of  various  kinds  of  sugars,  etc.,  (but  never 
the  alcoholic  fermentation),  and  the  putrefactive  fermentation  of 
complex  nitrogenous  organic  substances,  such  as  proteids,  etc.  Some 
are  parasitic  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  such  as  Sarcina  Venlriculi, 
Leptothrix  buccalis  which  causes  decay  of  the  teeth,  and  the  various 
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forms  of  Bacteria  which  cause  Phthisis,  Cholera,  Aritlirax,  and 
other  diseases. 

The  particular  form  presented,  and  the  degree  of  the  physiolo- 
gical activity  manifested,  at  any  given  time,  is  determined  by  the 
external  conditions,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  obtainable  food,  the 
temperature,  the  presence  or  absence  of  oxygen,  etc. ;  important 
variations  in  any  of  these  conditions  may  induce  change  from  one 
form  of  the  organism  to  another  and  may  modify  its  physiological 
activity. 

There  is  a  general  resemblance  in  organisation  and  reproduction 
between  the  Schizomycetes  and  the  CyanophyceEe,  as  well  as  a 
remarkable  correspondence  between  individual  forms  belonging  to 
the  two  groups.  On  this  ground  they  are  sometimes  placed  to- 
gether in  a  distinct  group,  the  Schizophyta.  It  is,  however,  prefer- 
able to  place  them  respectively  in  the  classes  Fungi  and  Algae  as 
corresponding  sub-classes. 

Sub-Class  II.  Myxomycetes.  These  organisms  are  characteris- 
tically saprophytic,  living  on  decaying  organic  substances,  such 
as  spent  tan,  decaying  leaves,  tree-stumps,  etc. 

Their  life-history  is,  in  most  cases  (Endosporeoe),  as  follows  : — 
On  the  germination  of  the  spores,  the  contents  of  each  spore  escape 
as  a  zoogonidium,  a  naked  mass  of  protoplasm,  enclosing  a  nucleus 
and  a  contractile  vacuole,  provided  with  a  single  cilium ;  this  con- 
stitutes the  masHgopod  stage,  and  in  this  stage  the  cells  multiply 
by  division.  After  a  period  of  active  swimming,  the  zoogonidium 
draws  in  its  ciliura,  and  now  creeps  about  by  means  of  temporary 
protrusions  of  its  protoplasm  termed  pseudopodia ;  this  is  the 
amoeboid  or  myxopod  stage,  and  in  this  stage  also  multiplication  by 
division  takes  place.  The  amoebae  then  collect  together,  coherino- 
mto  a  Plasmodium ;  the  protoplasm  of  the  amoebce  in  some  cases 
fuses  completely  so  that  the  plasmodium  presents  no  cellular 
structure,  whereas  in  others  (pseudoplasmodlum)  the  outlines  of 
the  coherent  amoebse  persist ;  but,  in  any  case,  there  is  no  fusion 
of  the  nuclei  of  the  constituent  amoebas,  so  that  the  plasmodium  is 
multinucleate  and  ccenocytic. 

The  Plasmodium  creeps  about,  like  a  gigantic  ama-ba,  by  means 
of  pseudopodia,  until  spore-formation  begins.  At  this  time  the 
Plasmodium  comes  to  rest;  and  it  either  forms  a  single  sporangium, 
or  divides  into  several  portions  each  of  which  forms  a  sporangium! 
The  mass  of  protoplasm  then  assumes  the  form  of  the  future 
sporangium  ;  the  external  portion  of  it  hardens  to  form  the  wall. 
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while  the  internal  portion,  after  rapid  mitotic  nuclear  division 
separates  into  cells  each  of  which  secretes  a  proper  wall  and  be' 
comes  a  spore.  In  most  forms  a  portion  of  the  internal  protoplasm 
goes  to  form  a  number  of  filaments,  generally  tubular,  either  free 
or  connected  into  a  net-work,  which  constitute  the  capillitium. 
ihe  wall  dries,  and  eventually  ruptures,  and  the  spores  are 
scattered  by  the  expansion  and  hygroscopic  movements  of  the 
elastic  capillitium.    In  many  cases  the  sporangium  has  a  stalk. 


Fig.  198. — A  Part  of  a  Plasmodium  of  IHdymiumleucopus  (x  300).  B  A  closed  sporangiam 
of  Arcyria  incarnata,  C  The  same  after  the  rupture  of  its  waU  (p)  and  expansion  of  the 
capillitium  cp  (x  20).    (After  Sachs.) 

(sporophore)  which  is  sometimes  continued  into  the  cavity  of  the 
sporangium  as  a  columella. 

In  the  Exosporese  the  spores  are  not  formed  in  the  interior  of 
a  sporangium,  but  by  abstriction  from  the  ends  of  filaments  de- 
yeloped  from  the  surface  of  the  sporophore. 

In  some  forms  (e.g.  Fuligo  varians)  a  compound  sporangium  is 
formed,  termed  ^thalium,  by  the  combination  of  a  number  of 
Plasmodia. 
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The  sporangium- wall  and  capillitiam  give  the  reactions  of 
cuticularised  cell-wall. 

The  life-historj,  as  sketched  above,  vai-ies  somewhat  in  different 
forms.  In  some  {e.g.  Dictyosteliacese,  Guttulineae)  the  mastigopod 
stage  is  wanting,  the  spores  giving  rise  directly  to  amoebaj. 
Again,  the  mastigopods  or  the  amoebae  may  surround  themselves 
with  a  membrane  and  go  through  a  resting-stage  as  microcysts  ;  or 
the  whole  or  part  of  a  plasmodium  may  do  the  same  as  a  sclerotium. 

Closely  connected  with  the  Myxomycetes  proper  is  the  group  of  the  Mona- 
DiNE^.  In  their  structure  and  life-history  they  generally  resemble  the  Myxomy- 
cetes ;  but  a  plasmodium-stage  occurs  in  but  few  forms,  and  then  it  is  minute  and 
of  simple  structure;  they  are  further  characterised  by  the  formation  of  zoocysts, 
which  give  rise  to  ciliated  or  amoeboid  zoogonidia.  The  MouadinesB  are  parasitic. 

The  Sub-Class  may  be  sub-divided  as  follows  : — 

Division  I.  Monadinero :  aquatic,  often  parasitic;  usually  produce  zoocysts; 
Plasmodium  small  or  wanting. 

A.  Azoosporece  :  zoospores  amoeboid  ;  Vampyrelleae,  etc. 

B.  Zoosuorcce  :  zoospores  ciliated ;  PlasmodiophoresB,  etc. 

Division  II.  Eumycetozoa :  subaerial,  not  parasitic :  no  zoocysts ;  body,  a 
Plasmodium  with  well  developed  fructification. 

1.  SorophorecB :  zoospores  simply  amoeboid ;  the  cells  of  the  plasmodium 

(pseudoplasmodium)  distinct :  spores  not  developed  in  sporangia,  but 
free  on  the  surface  in  groups  (sori) :  Guttulinese,  Dictyosteliaceae. 

2.  Endosporece :  zoospores  at  first  ciliated,  becoming  subsequently  amoe- 

boid ;  body,  a  true  plasmodium ;  spores  developed  in  a  sporangium  with 
a  capillitium ;  to  this  group  belong  most  of  the  Myxomycetes  {e.g. 
Didymium,  Arcjria,  Stemonitis,  Fuligo,  Badhamia,  etc.). 

3.  Exosporece  :  zoospores  at  first  amoeboid,  becoming  subsequently  ciliated, 

and  finally  amoeboid  again  :  body,  a  true  plasmodium  :  spores  developed 
on  the  surface  of  basidioid  sporophores ;  Ceratium. 

Sub-Class  III.    Phycomycbtes.    Section  A.  Zygomycetes, 
This  section  includes  the  folio  winof  orders  : — 
Order  1.  Chytridiaceae  :  simple  unicellular  or  mycelioid  forms  ; 

asexual  reproduction  by  zoospores  (and  zoo- 
gonidia). 

Order  2.  Mucorina?:  body,  a  well -developed  unseptate  my- 
celium; no  motile  spores  or  gonidia. 

Orders.  Eutomophthoraceae :  body,  an  incompletely  septate 
mycelium  ;  no  motile  spores  or  gonidia. 

Order  1.  Chytridiaceae.  Body,  a  single  rounded  cell,  or  a  simple  mycelium ; 
sexual  reproduction  known  in  some  forms  ;  asexual  reproduction  by  zoospores 
(in  sexual  forms  by  both  zoogonidia  and  zoospores) ;  mostly  parasitic,  generally 
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ou  Algfe,  or  on  aquatic  Fungi,  but  sometimes  on  Phanerogams,  and  on  aquatic 
animals. 

In  accordance  with  the  form  and  structure  of  the  body,  the  Chytridiaces 
may  be  sub-divided  into  two  groups  ;  the  xMyxochytridinea  (including  such 
genera  as  Sphrorita,  Olpidium,  Olpidiopsie,  Synchytrium,  etc.)  where  the  body 
is  a  single  spherical  or  oval  cell,  destitute,  for  a  time  at  least,  of  a  cell-wall ; 
and  the  Mycocliytridineae  where  the  body  has  a  cell-wall  from  the  first,  and  is 
usually  more  or  less  mycelioid,  and  is  commonly  branched. 

The  asexual  organs  of  reproduction  are  in  all  cases  unicellular,  and  present 
two  distinct  forms  ;  a  thin-walled  sporangium  («onidangium  in  the  sexual  forms) 
which  at  once  gives  rise  to  zoospores ;  a  thick-walled  sporangium  (sometimes 
termed  a  resting-spore),  formed  by  a  process  of  encystment  in  the  asexual 
forms,  by  a  sexual  process  in  the  sexual  forms  where  it  represents  the  sporo- 
phyte,  which  only  gives  rise  to  zoospores  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of 
quiescence. 

The  simpler  forms  (Myxochytridinese)  are  holocarpic  ;  that  is,  the  whole  cell 
becomes  a  sporangium,  being  invested  by  a  cell-wall.  The  other  forms  are 
eucarpic,  that  is,  a  part  only  of  the  body  goes  to  form  the  sporangium  ;  some  of 
them  (Sporochytriete)  are  monocarpic,  that  is,  each  produces  but  one  sporan- 
gium; whilst  others  are  polycarpic  (Hypochytriese),  that  is,  each  forms  several 
sporangia.  In  any  case  the  formation  of  reproductive  organs  closes  the  life  of 
the  individual. 

The  zoospores  (and  zoogonidia)  vary  somewhat  in  form,  but  are  generally 
spherical  or  ovoid,  with  either  one  or  two  cilia.  They  are  generally  formed 
directly  from  the  contents  of  the  sporangium  (or  gonidangium),  but  in  Synchy- 
trium the  contents  undergo  division,  and  escape  from  the  sporangium,  surrounded 
by  a  delicate  membrane,  as  a  group  qf  cells  (sorus)  each  of  which  gives  rise  to 
a  number  of  zoospores.  When  the  sporangium  is,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
formed  within  the  cells  of  a  host-plant,  it  puts  out  a  tubular  outgrowth  which 
reaches  the  surface,  and  thus  the  zoospores  are  set  free,  and,  in  their  turn, 
make  their  way  into  the  tissues  of  a  host. 

A  sexual  process,  of  the  nature  of  conjugation,  has  been  observed  in  some 
forms,  both  of  the  Myxochytridinse  and  of  the  Mycochytridinese,  but  the 
differentiation  of  the  sexual  organs  as  male  and  female  is  only  rudimentary. 
In  the  former  case  {e.g.  Olpidiopsis)  two  unicellular  individuals  of  unequal  size 
fuse  together,  the  contents  of  the  smaller  (probably  the  male)  passing  over  into 
the  larger  cell.  In  Polyphagus,  one  of  the  simpler  Mycochytridineae,  one  in- 
dividual extrudes  its  protoplasmic  contents  as  a  naked  sphere  to  which  another 
individual  applies  one  of  its  hyphffi  through  which  its  contents  are  conveyed 
into  the  sphere.  The  product  of  conjugation  is  a  zygospore,  which,  like  the 
thick-walled  sporangia,  gives  rise  to  a  number  of  zoospores  on  germinating  after 
a  period  of  quiescence. 

An  indication  of  an  alternation  of  generations  may  be  traced  in  tlie  life- 
history  of  the  sexual  members  of  the  order.  The  plant  is  the  gametophyte, 
reproducing  itself  by  zoogonidia  formed  in  thin-walled  gonidangia  ;  the  zygo- 
spore is  the  sporophyte,  giving  rise  to  zoospores,  each  of  which,  on  germination, 
gives  rise  to  a  gametophyte. 

This  order  is  one  of  great  systematic  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  affinity 
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to  so  m.iny  other  different  forms.  It  is  allied,  on  tbe  one  hand,  by  the  simple 
Myxochytridineae  to  the  Mouadiiiefe,  and  tlius  also  to  the  rest  of  the  Myxomy- 
cetes.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  allied  to  tbe  simple  Oomycetous  Phycomycetes, 
tbe  Ancylistacese,  a  group  which  is  sometimes  actually  included  in  the  Chytri- 
diaceffi;  and,  again,  through  such  forms  as  the  Cladochytrieaj,  lo  the  Ustila- 
gineae. 

Order  2.  Mucorinae.  Body  an  unseptate  mycelium,  septa  being  only 
developed  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  reproductive  organs  ;  reproduc- 
tion by  gonidia  and  spores,  and  by  zygospores  formed  by  conjugation  ;  mostly 
saprophytic,  but  some  are  parasitic  on  other  Fungi. 

The  mycelium  ramifies  in  the  substratum  (Fig.  199).  The  asexual  reproduc- 
tive organs  are  developed  as  simple  gonidiophoras  which  grow  erect  into  the  air. 
In  the  MucoracesB  the  simple  gonidiophores  are  unbranched,  and  each  bears 


FiG.  lOO.-ilucor  Muccdo  :  m  a  mycelium  bearing  a  simple  ponidiopho.e  with  a  terminal 
gomdangiam  s  ;  S  a  gonidauc(ium  much  mascnified ;  t  the  end  of  the  gonidiophore  dilaied 
into  the  columel  a  c; the  wall  of  the  gonidangium ;  sp  the  gonidia;  .  zygospore  formed 
by  the  fusion  of  the  contents  oe  two  gametangia.  "  "^eu 

at  its  apex  a  single  gonidangium;  the  gonidiophore  projects  into  the  cavity 
of  the  gonidangium  as  a  columella  (Fig.  199).  lu  the  Ch^etocladie^e  and  the 
PiptocephalKieaB  the  gonidiophore  is  branched  and  more  or  less  septate  •  it 
produces  a  number  of  gonidia  by  abstriction  from  the  tips  of  its  branches.  On 
germmat.on,  the  gonidium  gives  rise  to  a  mycelium  similar  to  that  from  which 
It  was  derived. 

The  gametophores  are  short  swoUen  hypha^ ;  by  the  formation  of  a  septum 
«ear  he  tip  of  the  gametophore,  a  terminal  cell  is  produced,  which  is  the 

''''  P^°'°Pl-«^i«  contents  of  the  gametangium 
constitu  e  tbe  gamete.  Two  gametophores  from  adjacent  vegetative  hyph« 
come  mto  contact  at  their  tips  ;  the  walls  of  the  two  gametanja  are  absorbed 
at  the  point  of  contact ;  the  protoplasmic  contents  (gametes)  of  the  gametaugia 
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fuse  to  form  the  cell  which  surrounds  itself  with  a  coat  of  two  layers  and 
becomes  a  zygospore  (Fig.  200).  Azygospores  are  fre<iuently  produced,  ex- 
clusively in  some  cases  {Mucor  neglectus  and  tenuis). 

lu  some  forms  the  effect  of  conjugation  extends  to  the  adjacent  hyphte ;  thus, 

Phycomyces, 


Fig.  200. — Mucor  Jfttcedo.  A  Diagram  of  sexual  process ;  two 
pametophores  in  contact;  at  the  end  of  each  gametophore  a  cell, 
t>ie  gainetangium,  has  been  cut  off  by  a  septum;  B  commencing 
development  of  the  zygospore  from  the  fused  ^ametangia  ;  C  ripe 
zygospore,  still  connected  -with  the  pametophores ;  D  free  zygo- 
spore, showing  one  point  of  attachment ;  E  germinating  zygo- 
spore, bearing  a  small  promycelium,  the  sporophyte,  with  a  single 
sporangium  (after  Brefeld). 


in 

branched  hyphas 
are  developed, 
after  conjugation, 
from  the  gameto- 
phores,  and  form 
an  incomplete 
covering  to  the 
zygospore  ;  end 
in  Mortierella  the 
adjacent  vegeta- 
tive hyphse  are 
stimulated  to 
growth  and  form 
a  dense  hyphal 
investment  to  the 
zygospore. 

In  many  cases 
the  zygospore,  on 
germination, 
gives  rise   to  a 
small  branched 
or  unbranched 
mycelium,  which 
bears  a  single 
simple  sporo- 
phore  resembling 
the  gonidiophore 
of  the  plant  to 
which  it  belongs. 
The    spores  de- 
rived  from  this 
sporophore  give 
rise,  on  germina- 
tion, to  the  large 
mycelium  bearing 
gonidiophores 
and  gameto- 
phores.    In  other 
cases,  however, 
the  zygospore 
gives   rise  to  a 
mycelium  bear 
ing    sexual  or- 
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gans.  In  the  genus  Mortierella  (so  far  as  is  known),  the  zygospore  does  not 
actually  gernainate  itself,  but  a  number  of  sporangia  spring  from  the  hyphal 
investment  surrounding  it. 

The  mycelium,  when  under  unfavourable  conditions,  gives  rise  to  unicellular 
gemmffi,  either  cblamydogonidia  or  oidium-cells :  the  latter  multiply  by  gemma- 
tion in  a  jeast-like  manner  (e.g.  Mucor  racemosus)  and,  like  Yeast,  have  the  power 
of  causing  alcoholic  fermentation  ;  this  takes  place  especially  when  the  hyphaa 
are  immersed  in  liquid.  The  hyphte  become  segmented  into  a  row  of  cells  by  the 
formation  of  transverse  septa,  and  the  cells  then  separate  and  become  free. 
The  cblamydogonidia  are  thick-walled  and  larger  the  oidium-cells  are  smaller 
and  tbin-walled  (see  p.  274). 

The  typical  life-history  presents  an  obvious  alternation  of  generations.  The 
plant  is  the  gametophyte,  inasmuch  as  it  either  actually  produces  sexual- organs 
(when  it  is  an  actual  gametophyte),  or,  though  capable  of  producing  sexual  organs 
it  does  not  do  so,  owing  to  external  conditions  (when  it  is  a  potential  gameto- 
phyte) ;  the  gametophyte  reproduces  its  like  by  means  of  the  gonidia.  The 
promycelium,  derived  from  the  zygospore,  is  the  sporophyte,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
incapable  of  producing  sexual  organs.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  zygospore 
gives  rise  to  the  myceUum  bearing  sexual  organs. 

The  Mucorinte  may  be  sub-divided  as  follows  ; — 

Sub-Order  A.    Sporangiophorae :  gonidia  developed  inside  a  gonidangium. 
Tam.  1.  Mucoracew :  the  gonidangium  has  a  columella  ;  the  zygosjjore  is 
naked  or  invested  only  by  a  few  loose  hyphse  ;  principal  genera, 
Mucor,  Phycomyces,  Sporodinia,  Thamnidium,  Pilobolus. 
Fam,  2.  Mortierellece :  the  gonidangium  has  no  columella ;  the  zygospore 
is  invested  by  a  compact  mass  of  hyphs  :  Mortierella. 
Sub-Order  J5.    Conidiophorffi  :  gonidia  formed  by  abstriction  from  sterigmata. 
Fam.  1.  ChcEtocladiecB :  gonidia  developed  singly  on  the  sterigma ;  the 

gametophores  are  straight :  Cbtetocladium. 
Fam.  2.  Cephalidece ;  several  gonidia  developed  fi'om  each  sterigma;  the 
gametophores  are  curved  :  Piptocephalis,  Syncephalis. 
The  Mortierellese,  Chsetocladiese,  and  CephalideaB,  are  for  the  most  part 
parasitic  on  various  Mucoraceee. 

Order  3.  Entomophthoraceae.  Body  an  incompletely  septate  mycelium; 
reproduction  by  means  of  non-motile  gouidia,  and  by  zygospores  formed  by 
conjugjition ;  mostly  parasitic  on  insects. 

The  mycelium  ramifies  in  the  body  of  the  insect,  and  in  most  cases  produces 
simple  gonidiophores  which,  after  the  death  of  the  insect,  project  from  its  body, 
each  forming  a  single  gonidium  by  abstriction  at  its  apex  ;  the  gonidium  is 
thrown  off  to  a  considerable  distance,  so  that  the  body  of  the  insect  becomes 
surrounded  by  a  halo  of  gonidia.  This  may  commonly  be  seen  in  the  case  of 
flies  in  the  autumn,  which  are  frequently  attacked  by  a  member  of  this  order 
{Entomnphtliora  Masccc)  and  remain  sticking  to  window-panes.  The  gonidium, 
on  germination,  puts  out  a  hypha  which  penetrates  into  tlie  body  of  another 
insect ;  this  hypha  may  either  grow  directly  into  a  mycelium  in  the  body  of  the 
Insect  (e.g.  Entomophthora  radicans,  ovLipora,  curvispora),  or  it  may  produce 
by  abstriction  a  number  of  gonidia  which  may  multiply  by  budding  in  a  yeast- 
hke  manner  within  the  body  of  the  insect,  and  it  is  these  which  produce  my- 
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celia.  The  mycelium  becomes  completely  exhausted  in  forming  the  gonidia,  bo 
that  when  this  process  is  completed,  both  the  fungus  and  the  insect  are  dry  and 
shrivelled. 

In  some  cases  few  or  no  gonidia  are  formed,  but  zygospores  or  azygospores. 
The  zygospores  are  produced  by  the  protusion  of  transverse  protuberances  be- 
tween two  segments  of  adjacent  hyphae  ;  the  walls  of  these  protuberances  are 
absorbed  at  the  point  of  contact,  the  contents  fuse,  and  the  product  surrounds 
itself  wilh  a  proper  wall,  and  constitutes  a  zygospore  (Entomophtliora  ovispnra, 
and  curvispora).  In  other  species  spores  quite  similar  to  the  zygospores,  termed 
azygospores,  are  formed,  but  without  conjugation ;  the  azygospores  are  formed 
parthenogenetically.  On  germination  (as  observed  in  Entomophtliora  GryUi), 
the  zygospore  gives  rise  to  a  hypha,  the  promycelium,  which  forms  a  gonidium 
at  its  apex. 

The  life-history  of  the  sexual  forms  shows  a  clear  alternation  of  generations. 
The  plant  is  the  gametophyte  which,  as  is  so  commonly  the  case  among  the 
Thallophytes,  reproduces  itself  asexiially  by  means  of  gonidia,  and  gives  rise  to 
zygospores  as  well.  The  promycelium  is  the  sporophyte,  as  it  never  can  de- 
velope  sexual  organs  and  produce  zygospores.  By  analogy,  in  those  forms 
which  are  not  known  to  produce  zygospores,  the  plant  is  a  gametophyte,  and 
the  sporophyte  is  absent. 

Section  B.  Oomycetes. 

This  section  of  the  Phycomycetes  includes  the  following  orders : 
Order  1.  Ancylistacese :  body  generally  unbranched ;  oogonia 
intercalary ;  contents  of  oogonium  not  differenti- 
ated into  oosphere  and  periplasm;  pollinodium 
functional. 

Order  2.  Peronosporacese :  body  branched ;  oogonia  terminal 
or  intercalary  ;  contents  of  oogonium  differentiated 
into  oosphere  and  periplasm ;  pollinodium  func- 
tional. 

Order  3.  Saprolegniaceae :  body  branched  ;  oogonia  generally 
terminal,  rarely  intercalary  ;  contents  of  oogonium 
not  differentiated  into  oosphere  and  periplasm; 
pollinodium  absent,  or,  if  present,  functionless. 

Order  1.  Ancylistaceae.  This  order  consists  of  a  few  forms  which  are 
parasitic  on  freshwater  Algse.  The  body  is  simply  a  tube,  lying  in  the  cell  of 
the  host.  It  becomes  branched  only  in  some  forms  (Lagenidium),  and  then 
only  in  connexion  with  the  development  of  reproductive  organs.  It  eventually 
becomes  septate  transversely,  and  each  eegment  becomes  a  reproductive  organ, 
either  sexual  or  asexual,  so  that  these  organisms  are  holocarpic  and  mono- 
carpic. 

The  asexual  organs  are  gonidangia,  which,  in  most  cases,  give  rise  to  zoo- 
gonidia ;  but  in  Ancylistes  this  is  not  the  case,  where  the  gonidangium  germin- 
ates as  if  it  were  a  gonidium,  sending  out  a  hypha  which  makes  its  way  into  a 
host. 
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The  sexual  organs  are  fairly  differentiated  oogonia  and  pollinodia,  and  it  is 
on  this  account  that  this  order  is  removed  from  the  Chytridiaceae,  with  which  it 
is  closely  alUed,  nnd  is  included  in  the  Oomycetes.  In  fertilisation,  the  whole 
contents  of  the  pollinodium  enter  the  oogonium  and  fuse  with  the  whole  con- 
tents of  the  oogonium  to  form  an  oospore.  The  plants  are  either  monoecious 
(Myzoeytium,  Lagenidium),  or  dicecious  (Ancylistes).  The  germination  of  the 
oospore  is  known  only  in  Ancylistes,  where  it  develapes  into  a  hypha  which 
bores  into  a  host. 

Order  2.— Peronosporaceae.  The  forms  comprised  in  this  order  are 
mostly  parasitic,  chiefly  on  Phanerogams,  but  some  species  of  Pythium  inhabit 
the  dead  bodies  of  plants  and  animals. 

The  asexual  reproduction  of  the  gametophyte  is  effected,  in  most  forms,  by 
gonidangia  developed  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  of  the  simple  gonidiophores 

(Fig.  201;  Fig.  203  A):  no  such 
organs  have,  however,  been  observed 
as  yet  in  Pijthium  vexans  or  P.  Arto- 
trogus.  In  some  forms  (Planoblastae) 
the  gonidaugium  gives  rise  to  zoo- 
gouidia  either  before  or  after  it  has 
fallen  off  the  gonidiophore  (Fig. 
203  B,  C)  ;  whilst  in  other  forms 


Fig.  201. — Part  of  a  section  of  a  Potato- 
leaf  infested  by  Thyto-plithora  infestanx  s 
the  gonidiophore  passing  out  into  the  air 
through  a  stoma  ;  c  the  gonidangia. 


Fig.  202. — Phytophthora  omnivora.  An 
oogonium  (Og),  containing  an  oospore 
(sj)) ;  a  a  pollinodium  which  has  fertilised 
the  oosphere.  ( x  400.) 


(Siphoblastfe)  it  falls  off  and  germinates  as  if  it  were  itself  a  gonidium, 
growing  out  into  a  hypha,  and  so  into  a  mycelium. 

The  oogonium  is  spherical,  and  remains  closed  (Fig.  202).  The  protoplasmic 
contents  undergo  differentiation  into  a  single  oosphere  which  is  surrounded  by 
the  remainder  of  the  protoplasm,  the  periplasm.  The  oosphere  is  multi- 
nucleate in  some  forms,  though  it  has  been  described  as  ultimately  uninucleate 
in  Pythium. 

The  pollinodium  is  developed  terminally,  either  on  a  hypha  springing  from 
beneath  the  oogonium,  or  on  an  adjacent  hypha,  and  is  club-shaped.  Its  pro- 
toplasmic contents  undergo  differentiation  into  a  male  cell  (aplanogamete)  and 
into  periplasm. 

At  the  time  of  fertilisation,  the  pollinodium  is  closely  applied  to  the  oogonium 
and  sends  out  a  delicate  tube  which  penetrates  through  the  wall  of  the 
oogonium  and  reaches  the  oosphere.  The  tube  then  opens,  and  the  male  cell 
passes  out  of  the  pollinodium  into  the  oosphere  and  fertilises  it.  The  oosphere 
then  surrounds  itself  with  a  proper  wall  and  becomes  the  oospore.    In  some 
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genera  (Peronospora,  Cystopus)  an  external  coat,  the  epuporiuvi  or  perinium, 
formed  round  tlie  oospore  from  the  periplasm. 

The  germination  of  the  oospore  takes  place  in  different  ways  in  different 
species.  In  Phytophthora  omnivora  and  Pythium  proliferum  it  gives  rise  to  a 
small  mycelium  (promycelium)  which  produces  a  few  spores,  from  which  sexual 
plants  are  developed.  In  other  species  (e.g.  Cystopus  candidm)  the  contents  of 
the  oospore  are  set  free  as  a  number  of  zoospores.    In  yet  other  species  (e.r;. 

Pythiuvi  de-Baryanum,  Pyth- 
ium Artotrogvs,  Peronospora 
Valerianellce),  the  oospore  di- 
rectly gives  rise  to  a  sexual  plant. 

The  life-history  of  most  of 
the  Peronosporacea5  presents  an 
alternation  of  generations.  In 
all  cases  the  i^lant  is  the  game- 
tophyte.  In  those  species  in 
which  the  oospore  gives  rise  to 
a  promycelium,  the  promycel- 
ium is  the  sporophyte ;  in  those 
in  which  the  oospore  gives  rise 
to  zoospores,  the  oospore  itself 
repi-eseuts  the  sporophyte ;  and, 
finally,  in  those  in  which  the 
oospore  at  once  gives  rise  to 
a  sexual  plant,  the  sporoph3te 
is  altogether  unrepresented. 

The  Peronosporaceae  may  be 
subdivided  as  follows  : — 

Plavohlasta  :  —  the  gonidan- 
gia  gives  rise  to  zoo- 
gonidia  on  germination  : 
Cystopus,  Pythium,  Phy- 
tophthora, etc. 
SiplioblastcE : — the  gonidan- 
gia  germinate  as  if  they 
were  gonidia,  giving  rise 
to  a  hypha  :  Perono- 
spora, Bremia. 
There  is  a  doubtful  genus, 
named  Monoblepharis,  pro- 
bably allied  to  the  Perono- 
sporaceffi,  which  is  remarkable 
in  that  the  male  organ  is  an  an- 
theridium,  since  it  gives  rise  to  a  number  of  uniciliate  spermatozoids,  and  in 
that  the  oogonium  opens  at  the  apex  to  permit  the  entrance  of  tbe  spermatozoid 
to  the  single  oosphere.  The  antheridium  is  a  cell  just  behind  the  oogonium, 
which  is  terminal.  The  oosphere  is  formed  from  the  entire  protoplasmic  con- 
tents of  the  oogojiium.   The  mycelium  also  bears  gouidangia,  which  give  rise  to 
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Fig.  203. — A  Surface-view  of  the  epidermis  of  a 
Potato-leaf  with  the  gonidiophores  of  P7iytop7ithora 
infestans  projecting  out  of  the  stomata  (  x  90).  jS  A 
ripe  gonidan^ium.  C  Another  undergoing  divi- 
sion. D  A  zoogonidium.  (x540:  after  Strasburger.) 
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zoogonidia.    The  germination  of  the  oospore  has  not  been  observed.  These 
observations  require  confirmation;  if  they  are  accurate,  Monoblepharis  is  the' 
only  Fungus  which  has  spermatozoids,  and  an  oogonium  which  opens. 

In  the  genus  Peronospora,  which  is  represented  by  many  species  (P.  para- 
sitica on  Capsella,  P.  calotheca  on  EubiaceaB,  etc.),  only  one  gonidangium  is 
borne  by  each  branch  of  the  gonidiophore  which  protrudes  through  a  stoma. 
In  Phytophthoi'a  the  gonidangia  are  displaced  laterally  by  branches  which  arise 
from  the  hyphse  bearing  the  gonidangia,  at  their  points  of  origin.  To  this  genus 
belongs  P.  infestans,  which  produces  tlie 
potato-disease.  The  tissues  of  the  host  un- 
dergo decomposition  in  the  infected  parts  and 
turn  black :  the  mycelium  of  the  Fungus  ex- 
tends from  the  circumference  of  these  spots, 
and  throws  up  gonidiophores  through  the 
stomata  (Fig.  203).  The  gonidangia  of  the 
parasite  are  carried  by  the  wind  to  hejilthy 
plants  and  infect  them :  the  zoogonidia  also 
penetrate  through  the  soil  to  the  tubers,  and 
the  mycelium  which  is  developed  from  them  ex- 
tends into  the  young  Potato-plant  which  grows 
from  the  tuber.  No  sexual  reproductive  organs 
have  been  observed  in  this  Fungus  as  yet. 
Fhytophthora  omnivora  infects  and  destroys 
the  seedlings  of  the  Beech  and  other  plants. 
In  Cystopus  (C.  candidus  on  Capsella  and  other 
Crucifers,  C.  ciibicus  on  Composita&)  gonidio- 
phores bearing  numerons  gonidangia  are  formed 
in  great  numbers  close  together  under  the  epi- 
dermis, and  cause  its  rupture. 

Order  3.  —  Saprolegniaceae.  The  Sapro- 
legniaceas  all  live  in  water,  and  are  mostly 
saprophytic,  though  some  are  parasitic;  one 
species  causes  the  Salmon-disease. 

Asexual  reproduction  of  the  gametophyte  is 
effected  entirely  by  zoogonidia,  but  in  Aplanes 
Braunii  they  are  not  .  set  free  but  germinate 
within  the  gonidangium  ;  they  are  formed  in 
terminal  but  not  otherwise  especially  differen- 
tiated gonidangia  (Fig.  204).  On  coming  to 
rest  they  germinate  to  form  a  mycelium. 
They  are,  in  some  forms,  surrounded  by  a  thin 
cell-wall  at  their  first  formation. 

The  oogonia  and  pollinodia  (when  present) 
resemble  those  of  the  Perouosporacero.  The 
number  of  oospheres  in  the  oogonium  varies 

widely  in  different  individuals;  sometimes  there  is  only  one  (Leptolegnia, 

are  many,  as  many  as  30-40;  in  eitlier 


Pig.  204.— Gonidangium  of  an 
Achlya.  A  Closed.  B  The  zoo- 
gonidia are  escaping ;  c  a  lateral 
branch;  o  zoogonidia  just  es- 
caped ;  b  empty  membranes ; 
e  swarming  zoogonidia.  (x  650: 
after  Sachs.) 


Aphaaomyces) ;  but  as  a  rule  there 


case  they  are  developed  from  the  whole  of  the  protoplasm  of  the 
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The  male  and  female  sexual  orRans  are  commonly  borne  on  the  same  hypha. 
but  in  some  cases  {e.g.  Saprolegnia  dioica  and  anisogpora)  this  is  not  the  case  ;* 
however,  it  is  not  clear  that  thpse  species  are  actually  dioecious.  In  some 
species  (Saprolegnia  Thureti,  torulosa,  vionilifera,  and  AcMya  stellata)  no  male 
organs  are  developed  as  a  rule ;  in  others  (Saprolegnia  mixta,  Achbm  spinom) 
they  are  as  often  absent  as  present;  in  others  they  are  frequently  absent 
(Aphanomijces  stellatus,  Saprolegnia  liypogyna,  Aplanes  Braunii) ;  in  others, 
finally,  they  are  always  present  {Achlya  racemosa  and  polyandra,  Saprolegnia 
monoica). 

When  poUinodia  are  present,  tkey  are  closely  applied  to  the  oogonium  ; 
sometimes  several  are  applied  to  one  oogonium.  In  some  forms  (e.g.  Sapro- 
legnia asterophora)  the  pollinodium  undergoes  no  change,  or  it  sends  out  a 
short  tube  which  enters  the  oogonium  but  does  not  touch  the  oospheres.  In 
mosj  others  the  poUinodium  sends  out  one  or  more  tubes  which  enter  the 
oogonium  and  come  into  close  contact  with  the  oospheres.  But  in  all  cases 
the  tubes  remain  closed,  and  no  act  of  fertilisation  has  been  observed.  The 
oospheres,  however,  all  become  oospores ;  but  since  there  is  apparently  no 
fertilisation,  this  change  is  produced  parthenogenetically. 

The  germination  of  the  oospores  presents  the  same  variations  as  in  the 
Peronosporacese.  The  life-history  of  the  Sapro^leguiac^ae  is  therefore  essentially 
the  same  as  that  of  the  PeronosporaceaB. 

The  principal  genera  are  Saprolegnia,  Achlya,  Aphanomyces,  Dictyuchus, 
Aplanes,  Apodya. 


Sub-Class  ly.— ASCOMTCETES.  This  stib-class  includes  a 
vast  number  of  forms,  both  saprophytes  and  parasites.  Some  of 
them  (e.g.  Penicillium  glaucum,  Eurotium  Aspergillus)  are  familiar 
as  the  blue  or  green  moulds  appearing  ou  jam,  old  boots,  etc.  ; 
others  (Erysiphese)  as  mildew  on  roses,  etc  :  Coi'dyceps  infests 
the  larvse  of  insects. 

On  the  assumption  of  the  sexuality  of  the  Ascomycetes  (see  p. 
279),  the  life-histoiy  of  typical  members  of  this  group  presents  a 
■vvell-marked  alternation  of  genei'ations  ;  the  plant  is  the  gameto- 
phyte ;  the  ascocarp  is  the  sporophyte ;  an  alternation  Avhich  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Rhodophycese  among  the  Algse.  The 
similarity  is  further  emphasised  by  the  fact  that,  as  in  the 
Rhodophyce£e,  the  gametophyte  may  be  potential.  In  some  cases 
the  life-history  is  complicated  by  the  polymorphism  of  the  game- 
tophyte, which  includes  in  its  life-history  one  or  more  entirely 
asexual  gonidia-bearing  forms.  These  various  life-histories  are 
briefly  illustrated  by  the  following  examples. 

1.  The  gametophyte  produces  no  gonidia  (e.g.  Eremascus  alhus, 
Gymnoascus,  most  Ascomycetous  Lichen-fungi,  Ascoholus  furfur- 
aceus,  Pyroneraa).    In  these  the  life-history  is  perfectly  simple, 
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consisting  in  an  alternation  between  the  plant  bearing  sexual 
organs  (gametophyte)  and  the  ascocarp  (sporophyte).  On  gerraina-, 
tion  the  spores  (ascospores)  produced  in  the  ascocarp  give  rise  to 
the  sexual  plant. 

2.  The  gametophyte  produces  gonidia  but  not  on  a  special  form  {e.g. 
Erysiphege,  Eurotiura,  Penicillium) .  In  these  the  gametophyte  re- 
produces itself  by  means  of  gonidia;  in  the  Erysipheoe  and  Euro- 
tium  the  gametophyte  generally  produces  sexual  organs  eventually, 
that  is,  it  generally  becomes  an  actual  gametophyte  ;  in  Penicillium 
the  formation  of  sexual  organs  takes  place  only  exceptionally 
under  special  conditions,  so  that  many  successive  generations  of 
potential  gametophytes  may  be  produced  by  means  of  gonidia 
before  an  actual  gametophyte  makes  its  appearance.  This  may 
occur  also  in  the  Erysiphcis. 

.  3.  The  gametophyte  produces  gonidia  and  is  polymorphic.  This 
life-history  can  be  clearly  traced  in  Claviceps  purpurea,  the  Ergot 
of  Rye.  The  mycelium  is  developed  in  the  ovary  of  the  Rye- 
flowerj  and  forms  a  continuous  layer  of  hyphae,  a  compound  gonid- 
iophore,  at  the  surface,  from  which  immense  numbers  of  gonidia 
are  formed  by  abstinction,  imbedded  in  a  mucilaginous  substance 
known  as  Honey-dew.  This  substance  is  eaten  by  insects,  and 
thus  the  gonidia  are  carried  to  other  flowers  and  there  reproduce 
the  fungus.  This  is  the  Sphacelia-form.  When  the  rye  is  ripen- 
ing, the  mycelium  forms  a  dense  sclerotium  (see  p.  275),  fusiform, 
about  an  inch  long,  of  a  dark  purple  colour  at  the  surface.  This  is 
the  Ergot,  and  it  remains  dormant  until  the  following  spring.  On 
germination  the  sclerotium  gives  rise  to  several  filaments  termed 
stromata,  about  an  inch  long,  each  composed  of  a  strand  of  hyphae, 
which  bear  a  swollen  knob  at  their  apices  (Fig.  212).  All  over 
the  surface  of  the  knob  ai-e  a  number  of  depressions,  in  each  of 
which  there  is  an  ascocarp  (perithecium)  containing  a  number  of 
asci,  and  in  each  ascus  there  are  eight  filiform  ascospores.  The 
ascospores  are  carried  by  the  wind  to  the  Rye-flowers  and  there 
give  rise  to  the  Sphacelia-form.  A  somewhat  similar  life-history 
is  that  of  Peziza  Sclcrotiorum,  though  the  alternation  of  the  two 
forms  of  the  gametophyte  is  not  so  regular :  the  asexual  form  of 
the  gametophyte  (which  corresponds  to  the  Sphacelia-form  of 
Claviceps)  bears  simple  gonidiophores  and  is  known  as  Botrytis 
cinerea. 

In  some  cases  only  gonidia-bearing  forms   are  known  {e.g. 
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Aspergillus  clavatus,  Botrytis  Bassii,  species  of  Isaria,  Cladosporium 
Ilerhartim,  etc.). 

The  Reproductive  Organs  of  the  Gametophyte  are  asexual  and 
sexual. 

The  asexual  organs  are  gonidiopliores,  either  simple  or  compound 
(see  Figs.  205,  211),  branched  or  unbranched  ;  the  gonidia  are 
formed  by  abstriction  from  short  tubular  outgrowths  of  the  un- 
branched, or  of  the  terminal  cells  of  branches  of  the  branched, 
gonidiophore,  termed  sterigmata.  In  many  cases  the  gonidiophores 
are  collected  into  special  receptacles  termed  pycnidia. 

The  sexual  organs  are  modiBed  hyphse.  They  may  be  unseptato 
{e.g.  Eremascus,  Eurotium  Aspergillus,  Pyronema),  or  septate  {e.g. 

Ascobolus,  Collema)  ;  they  may  be 
quite  similar  {e.g.  Eremascus)  or 
more  or  less  differentiated;  they 
inay  come  into  close  contact  {e.g. 
Eremascus,  Eurotium,  Pyronema), 
or  they  are  developed  at  a  distance 
from  each  other  {e.g.  Collema, 
Polystigma) . 

When,  as  in  Eremascus,  the 
sexual  organs  are  undifferentiated, 
BO  special  names  are  given  to 
them  ;  but  when  they  are  differen- 
tiated the  female  organ  is  termed 
an  archicarp,  and  the  male  organ 
a  poUinodium  when  developed  close 
to  the  female  organ,  or  a  sterigma 
when  developed  at  a  distance 
from  it. 

In  some  forms  (e.g.  Collema,  Pyronema)  the  archicarp  consists 
of  two  parts  ;  a  receptive  portion,  filamentous  in  form,  the  tricho- 
gyne ;  a  fertile  portion,  the  ascogonium  (compare  RhodophyceiE, 
p.  268).  In  the  simpler  forms,  the  trichogyne  is  absent  {e.g. 
Eurotium,  Erysiphe»,  Ascobolus),  the  archicarp  consisting  solely 
of  the  ascogonium.  The  form  of  the  ascogonium  is  either 
filamentous,  sometimes  spirally  coiled  {e^g.  Collema.  Fig.  208, 
Eurotium,  Fig.  211)  ;  or,  it  is  dilated,  and  spherical  or  oval 
{e.g.  Pyronema,  Fig.  207,  Erysipheee). 

The  pollinodium  may  be  filamentous  (e.g.  Eurotium),  or  dilated 
and  club-shaped  (e.g.  Pyronema,  Erysiphere). 


Fig.  205.  —  Gonidiophore  of  Penicil- 
lium  gla^icum  :  s  a  row  of  gonidia  on  a 
sterigma  j  m  hypha.  of  the  mycelium. 
(xl50.) 
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The  sterigmata  are  borne  in  receptacles  termed  spermogovia. 
The  spermogonium  consists  of  a  wall  formed  of  coherent  hyphse 
from  which  a  number  of  free  hyphce,  the  sterigmata,  grow  into 
the  interior  and  produce,  by  repeated  abstriction  at  their  apices, 
a  number  of  small  rod-shaped  cells,  the  spermatia,  with  a  cell- 
wall,  which  seem,  in  some  cases,  to  be  the  male  cells  (see  p.  277). 
These  cells  reach  the  surface  through  the  small  opening  of  the 
spermogonium. 

Whilst  it  is  true  that,  in  very  many  cases,  the  spermatia  germinate  like 
gonidia,  this  does  not  absolutely  prove  that  they  may  not  be  imperfect  or  de- 
generate sexual  cells  ;  the  independent  germination  of  undoubted  male  cells  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  Algfe  (p.  226). 

A  process  of  fertilisation  has  not  been  observed  in  all  forms  in 
which  sexual  organs  are  present ;  but  it  has  been  observed  in  the 


A.  B.  c. 

Fig.  206.— Sexual  reproduction  of  Ei-emascus  alius.  A  Sexnal  orpans  in  contact.  B 
Fusion  of  the  organs  at  the  apex,  with  developing  ascocarp.  C  Mature  ascocarp,  consisting 
of  a  single  ascus  containing  eight  ascospores.   (  x  1000  :  after  Eidam.) 

following  cases  which  are  representative  of  the  various  modes  in 
Avhich  it  may  take  place. 

In  Eremascus  (Fig.  206)  tbe  apices  of  the  undifferentiated 
sexual  organs  come  into  contact,  and,  the  cell-walls  being  absorbed 
at  the  point  of  contact,  the  protoplasmic  contents  fuse. 

In  Pyronema  the  trichogyne  comes  into  close  contact  with  an 
adjacent  pollinodium;  the  cell-walls  become  absorbed  at  the  point 
where  the  apex  of  the  trichogyne  pi^sses  against  the  pollinodium, 
and  the  contents  of  the  two  organs  fuse  (Fig.  207). 

In  Collema  (Fig.  208)  it  appears  that  the  spermatia  are  broutrht 
means  of  water,  into  contact  with  the  projecting  trichooyne  • 
one  of  them  adheres  to  the  trichogyne  ;  the  cell-walls  are  absorbed 
at  the  point  of  contact,  and  the  protoplasm  of  the  spermatium 
enters  the  trichogyne. 

It  is  probable  that,  in  consequence  of  sexual  degeneration,  the 
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sexual  organs  are  f  uncfcionless  in  the  majority  of  those  Ascomyeetes 
in  which  both  kinds  of  them  are  present.  In  some  forms  sexual 
degeneration  has  proceeded  so  far  that  no  male  organ  is  developed 
{e.g.  Chaetomium,  Melanospora)  ;  in  others  there  is  not  only  no  male 
organ,  but  the  female  organ  is  either  rudimentary,  being  re- 
presented only  by  a  structure  known  as  Woronin's  hypha''(e.^. 
Xylaria),  or  cannot  be  detected  at  all  {e.g.  Claviceps,  Pleospora). 
The  Eeprodudive  Organs  of  the  Spurophyte.— The  sporophyte  is 


Fio.  207.  —  Sexual  reproduction  in 

Pijronema  conjluens ;  c  archicarp  with, 
trichogyne  (t)  which  has  fused  with  the 
pollinodium  a.  ( x  300 :  after  Kihiman.) 


Fig.  208.— Section  of  the  homoiomerous 
thnllus  of  Oollema(a  Lichen) :  a  the  ascogo- 
niiim;  t  the  trichogyne;  7i  the  hypha;  n  the 
algal fllaments(Nostoc).  (x350:  after Stahl). 


a  fructification  termed  the  ascocarp,  which  (assuming  its  sexual 
origin,  p.  279)  corresponds  to  the  cystocarp  of  the  Rhodophyceae. 
In  those  Ascomyeetes  in  which  there  is  an  archicarp,  the  ascocarp 
is  developed  directly  or  indirectly  from  that  organ,  either  as  the 
result  of  fertilisation,  or  parthenogenetically,  in  those  forms 
respectively  in  which  a  sexual  process  does  or  does  not  take  place. 
When  no  at'chicarp  is  present,  or  when  it  exists  in  only  a  rudi- 
mentary form  (Woronin's  hypha),  the  ascocarp  is  developed 
directly  from  the  mycelium. 

The  simplest  form  of  ascocarp  is  found  in  Eremascus  (Fig.  206). 
After  the  sexual  process  has  taken  place,  a  large  spherical  cell  is 
formed  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  sexual  organs.  This  cell 
is  an  ascus,  and  produces  within  it  eight  ascospores.  Here  the 
whole  ascocarp  consists  of  a  single  naked  ascus. 

The  ascocarp  of  Podosphasi-a  (one  of  the  Erysiphere)  is  but  little 
more  complex  than  that  of  Eremascus.  Here  likewise  the  archi- 
carp gives  rise  directly  to  a  single  ascus;  but  an  investment  is 
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formed  round  the  developing  ascus  by  tlie  growth  round  it  of  hyphae 
from  the  adjacent  mycelium,  which  cohere  to  form  a  layer  of 
parenchymatous  tissue. 

In  the  majority  of  forms  the  development  of  the  ascocarp  is  in- 
direct. The  archicarp  gives  rise  to  a  greater  or  smaller  number 
of  filaments,  branched  or  unbranched,  the  ascogenous  hijphce  (which 
closely  correspond  to  the  ooblastema-filaments  of  the  RhodophycejB, 
see  p.  270),  from  which  the  asci  are  formed  as  branches,  and  which 
together  form  a  compound  sporophore.  The  asci  are  developed 
close  together,  forming  a  hyrneoiiul  layer  or  group,  and  may  or  may 
not  be  enclosed,  either  completely  or  partially,  by  an  investment 
formed  from  the  surrounding  mycelium.  In  the  latter  case,  vege- 
tative hyphae  grow  in  among  the  ascogenous  hyphae  and  terminate 
in  a  number  of  sterile  filaments,  the 
paraphyse.f^  which  are  situate  in  the 
hy menial  layer  between  the  asci. 

The  following  forms  of  ascocarp 
may  be  distinguished  amongst 
those  which  have  a  cellular  invest- 
ment : — the  cleistothecmm  ;  the  in- 
vestment remains  closed  until  it 
decays  and  ruptures  to  permit  of 
the  escape  of  the  ascospores  (see 
Figs.  209,  211):  the  perithecium;  a 
narrow  aperture  is  developed  op- 
posite to  the  hymenial  layer  (see 
Fig.  212)  :  the  apothecium ;  the  investment  is  somewhat  saucer- 
shaped,  so  that  the  hymenial  layer  is  fully  exposed  (see  Fig.  213). 

The  ascus  is  in  all  cases  unicellular.  It  may  be  either  spherical 
(e.g.  Eremascus,  Eurotium),  or  oval,  or  club-shaped  (e.g.  Peziza) 
in  form.  In  some  cases  the  ascospores  are  ejected  with  consider- 
able force  ;  in  others  they  are  set  free  on  the  mucilaginous  degene- 
ration of  the  wall  of  the  ascus. 

The  ascopores  are  formed  by  free  cell-formation  (see  Fig.  80,  p.  122) 
from  a  portion  only  of  the  protoplasmic  contents  of  the  ascus,  pre- 
ceded by  nuclear  division.  The  unused  portion  of  the  protoplasm  is 
termed  the  epiplasni,  and  is  rich  in  a  carbohydrate  called  glycogen. 
In  nearly  all  cases  eight  ascospoi-es  are  formed  ;  in  some  cases  each 
of  the  eight  spore-rudiments  undergoes  division  to  form  a  com- 
pound spore  (e.g.  Hysterium,  Pleospora,  etc.),  the  cells  of  which 
may  either  separate  or  remain  coherent.    The  form  of  the  asco- 


FiG.  209.— 4  Ascocarp  of  XJncinula  hi- 
cornis  (Brysipheae),  slightly  magnified  : 
m  mycelium ;  /  cleistotheciiim ;  h  in- 
vesting filaments.  J3  An  ascus  from  the 
cleistothecium,  containing  eight  asco- 
spores (more  highly  magnified). 
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spore  is  spherical,  or  oval,  or  rarely  filamentous  (e.g.  Claviceps, 
Ficr.  212).  The  wall  generally  consists  of  exosporium  and  endo- 
sporium  :  the  protoplasm  generally  contains  oil-drops. 

The  germinating  ascospore  usually  gives  rise  directly  to  the  game- 
tophytic  mycelium  ;  but  in  some  forms  (e.g.  Polystigma)  it  gives 
rise  to  a  promycelium  bearing  small  gonidia,  termed  sporidia,  and  it 
is  from  the  sporidium  that  the  gametophytic  mycelium  is  developed. 

The  Ascomycetes  may  be  classified  as  follows  :  

Order  I.— Gymnoasceae  :  asci  without  any  investment,  or  with  only  a  rudi- 
mentary investment,  either  solitary,  or  forming  a  hymenial  layer. 

The  typical  members  of  this  group  are  Eremascus  (Fig.  206),  Gymnoascus, 
and  Exoascus  parasitic  on  various  trees. 

It  is  now  customary  to  place  in  this  order  the  family  of  the  Saccharomycetes, 
or  Yeast-Fungi,  which  is  familiar  on  account  of  the  alcoholic  fermentation  of 
saccharine  solutions  which  some  of  its  members  excite  {e.g.  Saccharomyces  Cere- 
visia  used  in  brewing,  and  S.  elliysoideus,  which  causes  the  fermentation  of  the 
grape-juice  in  the  manufacture  of  wine).  The  plant  is  usually  a  single  small 
spherical  or  oval  nucleate  cell,  and  multiplies  rapidly  by  budding  (Fig.  210). 

When  budding  is  proceeding  very  rapidly,  the  suc- 
cessive cells  may  remain  coherent  for  a  time  ;  but  a 
true  mycelium  is  only  rarely  found,  as  in  S.  Myco- 
derma,  which  forms  a  scum  on  decomposing  wine 
and  beer. 

Under  certain  conditions,  particularly  the  absence 
of  a  sufficient  supply  of  food,  the  plant  forms  spores. 
Fig.  210.— Growing  cells     Usually  four  spores  are  formed  in  a  cell,  by  free 
of    Yeast    {Saccharomyces     cell-formation,  from  a  portion  of  the  protoplasm,  the 
Cerevisice) ;  the  clear  spaces  .  •  ■  •  x  i  i  ^     •  i  mi 

^  ,         rest  remammg  as  a  parietal  layer  of  epiplasm.  The 
m  the  cells  are  vacuoles.  or  j  i  i 

3QQ  ^  spores  surround  themselves  with  a  membrane,  and 

are  set  free  by  the  disorganisation  of  the  wall  of  the 
cell.  The  spores  retain  their  vitality  under  conditions,  such  as  desiccation, 
absence  of  food,  extremes  of  temperature,  etc.,  which  would  prove  fatal  to  the 
Yeast-plants.  The  spores  germinate,  on  attaining  appropriate  conditions  of 
moisture  and  temperature,  and  give  rise  to  Yeast-cells  by  budding. 

Inasmuch  as  the  formation  of  the  spores  in  a  Yeast-cell  takes  place  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  formation  of  spores  in  an  ascus,  the  Yeast-cell  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  ascus.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  Saccharomycetes  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Ascomycetes,  and  in  the  Gymnoasceaa  on  account  of  their  naked 
asci.    They  are,  however,  reduced  and  sexually  degenerate  forms. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  cells  very  similar  to  those  of  the  true  Saccha- 
romycetes, multiplying  in  the  same  manner,  and  often  capable  of  exciting  the 
alcoholic  fermentation  of  sugar,  may  be  formed  by  gemmation  from  the  gonidia 
of  various  kinds  of  higher  Fungi  {e.g.  Mucor  racemosns,  Penicillium  gimicum, 
some  Entomophthoraceas,  Ustilaginete,  and  Basidiomycetes)  under  special  con- 
ditions. These  Yeast-like  cells,  however,  grow  into  mycelia  under  appropriate 
treatment.  However,  it  is  still  a  question  whether  all  the  forms  of  Saccharomy- 
cetes may  not  be  merely  secondary  gonidial  forms  or  gemmns  of  mycelial  Fungi. 
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Order  Il.-Pyrenomycetes  :  asci  forming  a  hymenial  layer,  with  an  invest- 
ment; the  ascocarpis  either  a  cleistothecium  or  a  perithecium ;  a  stroma  is 
present  in  some  families.  _ 

The  ascocarp  is  a  cleistothecium  in  the  suh-order  Perisporiacese,  including 
the  families  Erysiphete  (the  Mildews)  and  Perisporiese  {e.g.  Eurotium  and 
Penicillium) ;  in  these  families  there  is  no  stroma. 

In  this  order  the  Tuberacese,  Truffles,  may  be  included  {e.g.  Tuher  astivum, 


Fig.  211.— Ewrof  iwm  repens,  A  A  portion  of  the  mycelium  with  a  simple  gonidiophore 
(c)  bearing  gonidia ;  the  gonidia  have  already  fallen  oil  from  the  sterigmata  (st)  ;  ax,  a 
young  ascogonium.  B  Ascogonium  (as)  with  a  poUinodium  (p).  C  Another,  with  hyphaj 
growing  up  round  it.  D  A  cleistothecium  seen  on  the  exterior.  E  F  Sections  of  unripe 
cleistothecia;  w  the  investment;  /  ascogenous  hyphse  arising  from  the  ascogonium, 
which  subseqently  bear  the  asci.  Q  An  ascus.  H  A  ripe  ascospore.  (Maguilied :  after 
Sachs.) 


hrumale,  etc.,  Elaphomijces  granulatus)  ;  the  only  reproductive  organs  which  they 
are  known  to  possess  are  the  large  cleistothecia  which  have  a  complex  structure. 

The  ascocarp  is  a  perithecium  in  the  sub-orders  Hypocreacea3  {e.g.  Polystigma, 
Melanospora,  Nectria,  Epichloe,  Claviceps,  Cordyceps),  Sphasriacea)  {e.g.  Chreto- 
niium,  Sordaria,  Xylaria,  Hypoxylon,  Pleospora,  Spbajrella),  and  Dothideacea? : 
a  stroma,  which  varies  much  in  form,  is  frequently  present. 
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Among  the  simple  forms  with  free  perithecia  may  be  mentioned  the  genera 
Chtetomium ;  Kordaria ;  TricbosphiBria  ;  Sphflerella,  many  species  of  which 
appear  on  dead  leaves  as  black  spots;  Calospha;ria,  which  forms  its  long 
slender  perithecia  in  groups  on  the  wood  and  bark  of  cherry-trees  (C.  Frincepg); 
Pleospora  ;  Massaria  ;  etc. 

In  the  compound  forms,  those,  that  is,  which  have  a  stroma,  the  stroma 
forms  warty  incrustations  or  patches  of  irregular  outline,  which  have  a  punct- 
ated appearance  owing  to  the  numerous  openings  of  the  perithecia  :  Diatrype 


Fig.  212.— Clauiccps  piu-piireo.  .4  A  sclerotium  (c)  bearing  stromata  (x  2).  B  Section 
of  a  stroma;  cp  the  perithecia.  C  A  peritheoium  more  highly  magnified.  D  An  ascus 
ruptured  ;  the  elongated  spores  (sji)  are  escaping.   (After  Sachs.) 


disciformis,  which  forms  black  warts  as  large  as  peas,  belongs  to  this  group,  it 
is  very  common  on  dead  boughs  ;  also  Nectria  cinnaharina,  which  has  a  bright 
red  stroma,  and  occurs  on  many  kinds  of  dead  wood  ;  Nectria  ditissima  causes 
a  disease  on  the  branches  of  Beech-trees.  In  other  cases  the  stroma  developes 
into  an  upright  club-shaped  or  branched  tufted  body,  like  the  stromata  of 
Xylaria,  for  instance,  which  occur  very  frequently  on  the  trunks  of  trees ;  of 
Cordyceps,  which  grow  from  the  bodies  of  insects;  of  Claviceps,  which  sirring 
from  the  Ergot-sclerotiura  (see  p.  295).  In  most  forms,  the  stroma  bears  a 
crop  of  gonidia  before  it  developes  the  perithecia. 

Order  III. — Discomycetes  :  the  ascocarp  is  an  apothecium  of  various  form  ; 
a  stroma  sometimes  present. 

The  order  may  be  divided,  according  to  the  form  of  the  apothecium,  into  the 
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two  sub-orders  Pezizacese  and  Helvellacete.    In  the  former  the  apothecium  is 

cup-shaped,  the  hymenium  covering  the  concave  surface,  and  is  closed  in  the 

early  stages  of  its  development ;  in  the  latter  the  apothecium  is  borne  on  the 

convex,  smooth  or  reticulate  surface  of  an  erect  stroma. 

The  sub-order  Pezizaceas  includes  several  families,  the  Phacidieas,  Pezizese, 

Bulgariese,  etc.    As  representative  may  be  mentioned  Rhytisma  Aeerinum,  the 

mycelium  of  which  infests  the  leaves 

of  the  Maple,  but  the  development 

of  the  apothecium  does  not-  take 

place  until  after  the  leaves  Lave 

fallen ;    and    other   similar  forms 

which  inhabit  the   leaves  of  the 

Silver  Fir,  Spruce,  and  other  trees  : 

Ascobolus,  which  grows  on  dung : 

the  various  species  of  Peziza,  with 

brightly  coloured  apothecia,  growing 

, ,  •           J     i.       T>  1      •       -iT-  Fig.  213.  —  Longitudinal  section  of  the 

onrotting  wood,  etc. :  Bulgaria,  with  .       -  „  i      i  *i  -u 

"         '                o       '  apothecium  of  Feziza  convexula :   h  the  ny- 

a  gelatinous  apothecium,  growing  on     senium.  (After  Sachs.) 
dead  branches  of  the  Oak. 

The  sub-order  Helvellaceas  includes  the  genera  Morchella  (the  Morell,  escu- 
lent), Gyromitra,  Helvella,  etc. 

Sub-Class  Y. — -^cidiomycetes.  This  sub-class  includes  a  con- 
siderable number  of  parasitic  plants  known  as  Rusts  and  Smuts. 
They  are  characterised  by  their  remarkably  complex  life-history, 
due  to  the  polymorphism  of  what  represents  the  gametophyte, 
which  presents  two  or  more  gonidia-bearing  forms  :  and  by  the  fact 
that  neither  gonidia  nor  spores  are  developed  in  the  interior  of  a 
sporangium  or  gonidangium,  but  are  formed  by  abstriction.  A 
sporophyte  is  indicated  in  one  order  of  the  sub-class,  but  not  in 
the  other,  and  this  constitutes  the  essential  difference  between 
them ;  it  is  indicated  by  the  fructification  which  is  termed  an 
^cidium.  Whilst,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  certainly  known 
that  the  plants  in  question  have  sexual  organs,  and  that  the 
Eecidiura  is  the  product  of  a  sexual  process,  there  are  some  grounds 
for  regarding  the  fecidium  in  this  sub-class  as  thehomologue  of  the 
ascocarp  in  the  Ascomycetes,  and  for  the  view  that,  in  both  sub- 
classes, the  oecidinm  and  the  ascocarp  i-espectively  represent  the 
.sporophyte  (p.  279). 

The  sub-class  is  divisible  into  two  orders  : — 

Order  1.    Uredineas  :  have  an  aecidium-form,  as  a  rule. 

Order  2.    Ustilaginese :  never  have  an  secidium-form. 

Order  I.— Uredineae.  This  order  comprises  those  parasites  which  are 
generally  known  as  Rusts,  on  account  of  the  rusty  appearance  which  they  give 
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to  their  host-plants  at  a  certain  stage  of  their  life-history,  when  they  bear  at  the 
surface  a  great  number  of  orange-coloured  gonidia. 

The  life-history  of  these  plants  presents,  in  many  cases,  a  clear  alternation 
of  generations,  together  with  polymorphism  of  the  gametophyte  which  has  an 
asexual  form;  moreover  the  different  forms  of  the  gametophyte  are  sometimes 
heterascious,  that  is,  they  inhabit  different  hosts. 


Fis.  214.— Pucciiita  Graminis.  I  Transverse  section  of  a  leaf  of  Barberry,  with  escidis 
(a);  p  the  wall  of  the  jBcidium  ;  u  lower,  o  upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  which  has  become 
thickened  at  u,  y,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  parasite;  on  the  upper  surface  are 
spermof?onia  (sp).  A  A  young  a;oidium  which  has  not  yet  opened.  II  Sorns  of  teleuto- 
gonidia  (t)  on  the  leaf  of  Triticwm  repens ;  e  its  epidermis.  Ill  Part  of  a  sorus  of  uredo- 
gonidia  on  the  same  plant;  ur  the  uredogonidia;  t  a  teleutogonidium.   (After  Sachs.) 

Puccinia  Graminis  affords  an  example  of  the  most  complex  life-history  with 
hetercecism.  It  inhabits  Wheat,  Kye,  and  other  Grasses,  and  developes  its 
mycelium  in  the  tissues  of  the  young  plants.  During  the  summer  it  produces 
groups  of  simple  gonidiophores,  at  the  apex  of  each  of  which  a  single  oval 
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gonidium,  termed  a  uredogonidiim,  of  an  orange  colour,  is  formed  by  abstriction 
(Fig  214  III)  •  in  consequence  of  the  great  development  of  cells  at  these  pamts 
the  epidermis  of  the  host  is  ruptured,  and  the  groups  of  uredogonidia  are  visible 
on  the  surface  as  rusty  spots.  These  uredogonidia  are  scattered  by  the  wind,  and 
infect  other  Grass-plants;  on  reaching  a  leaf,  the  uredogouidium  germuiates  at 
once,  forming  a  hypha  which  enters  through  a  stoma  into  the  interior  of  the 
leaf,  where  it  developes  into  a  mycelium  bearing  uredogonidia.  This  stage  in 
the  life-history  is  termed  the  Uredo-form. 

Later  in  the  season,  when  the  tissues  of  the  hosts  are  becoming  hard  and 
dry,  the  Uredo-form  no  longer  produces  uredogonidia,  but  dark-coloured  often 
compound  gonidia,  known  as  teleu- 
togonidia  (Fig.  214,  II) ,  developed  in 
the  same  way  as  the  uredogonidia. 

The  teleutogonidia  remain  quies- 
cent during  the  winter.  When 
they  germinate  in  the  following 
spring,  one  or  both  of  the  cells 

gives  rise  to  a  small,  free,  non- 
parasitic myceUum  (promycelium), 

from  each  of  the  cells  of  which  a 

delicate  gonidiophore  is  produced, 

which  developes  a  small  gonidium 

(termed  a  sporidium)  by  abstriction 

at  its  apex  (Fig.  215). 

The  sporidia  are  scattered  by  the 

wind,  and  if  they  fall  on  the  leaves 

of  the  Barberry  they  germinate, 

giving  rise  to  a    hypha  which 

pierces  the  epidermis  of  the  leaf, 

and  then  forms  a  dense  mycelium 

in  the  intercellular  spaces  of  the 

mesophyll.    At  certain  points  the 

tissue  of  the  leaf  is  hypertrophied, 

forming  cushions,  which  project 

on  the  under  surface.  Towards 

the  upper  surface  of  the  cushion 

there  are  formed  on  the  mycelium 

small  receptacles,  the  speniiogonia 

(Fig.  214  sp),  each  of  which  con- 


PiG.  215.— Germination  of  teleuiiogonidia  of 
various  Uredinese:  A  of  Puccinia  Graininis{x 
400);  e  of  Melampsora  (x  300);  C  ol"  Coleo- 
sporiom  (  x  230) ;  t  teleutogonidium ;  'pm  pro- 
mycelium  ;  sp  sporidia. 


tains  a  number  of  unseptate  hyphte,  radiating  from  the  wall  towards  the  centre, 
which  are  termed  sterUjmata ;  each  of  these  produces  at  its  apex  by  abstriction 
a  small  cell,  the  sperinatium,  which  escapes  from  the  spermogonium;  spermo- 
gonia  are  formed,  though  less  frequently,  on  the  under  surface.  Large  spherical 
structures  are  formed  oa  the  under  surface  of  the  cushion  (Fig.  214) ;  these  are 
the  (ecidia.  This  form  of  the  fungus  is  known  as  JScidium  Berberidis.  Each 
fficidium  consists  of  a  hymenial  layer  of  simple  unseptate  sporophores  at  its 
base,  from  the  apices  of  which  a  number  of  spores  (cecidiosporcs)  are  formed  by 
successive  abstriction;  the  tecidium  has  a  definite  wall  which  ruptures  at  the 
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surface  to  set  free  the  spores.  The  spores  are  conveyed  by  the  wind  to  Grass- 
plants,  on  the  leaves  of  wliich  tliey  germinate,  putting  out  hyphie  which 
penetrate  into  the  interior  through  the  stomata,  giving  rise  to  the  mycelium 
which  bears  the  uredogonidia,  and  subsequently  the  teleutogonidia. 

On  the  assumption  (see  p.  279)  that  the  oecidium,  like  the  ascocarp  of  the 
Ascomycetes,  represents  the  sporophyte  in  the  life-history  of  these  plants,  all 
the  other  forms  of  the  plant  are  stages  in  the  life-history  of  the  gametophyte, 
namely  the  Uredo-form,  the  promycelium,  the  ^cidium-form.  Of  these,  the 
two  former  are  altogether  asexual ;  the  form  bearing  the  «ecidium,  by  analogy 
with  the  sexual  Ascomycetes,  represents  the  actual  gametophyte ;  but  although 
the  sterigmata  in  the  spermogonia  may,  by  analogy  with  some  of  the  Ascomy- 
cetes, be  regarded  as  male  organs,  and  the  spermatia  as  male  cells,  no  female 
organ,  corresponding  to  the  arcijicarp,  has  yet  been  discovered. 

The  following  species  have  essentially  the  same  life-history  as  that  described 

above,  though  the  host-plants  are 
different  in  all  cases  ;  the  species 
of  Heteruromyces,  such  as  Uro- 
iinjces  Po(B,  U.  Dactylidis,  U. 
JuHci,  U.  Phi,  etc. ;  the  species 
of  Heteropuccinia,  to  which 
group  Paccinia  Graminis  belongs, 
such  as  P.  coronata,  P.  se^silis, 
P.  Rubigo-vera,  P.  Caricis,  etc. ; 
the  species  of  Eucoleosporium, 
such  as  Coleosporium  Seiiecionis ; 
the  species  of  Euchrysomyxa, 
such  as  Clirysomyxa  Bhododcn- 
di  i,  C.  Ledi. 

The  following  are  the  more 
important  variations  on  the  hfe- 
history  given  above  : — 

a.  Tlie  Uredo-form  is  ahseiit. 
In  the  EndophyllejE  the  seciJio- 
spore  gives  rise,  on  germination, 
to  a  promycelium,  which  pro- 
duces sporidia  (as  described 
above) ;  the  sporidium  gives  rise 
to  a  mycelium  bearing  tecidia. 

b.  The  Uredo-form  only  pro- 


FiG.  216.— Transverse  section  of  a  WHlow-leaf 
infested  by  Ifciampsoia  salicina :  par  mesophyll 
of  leaf;  eo  upper,  eu  lower  epidermis.  On  tLe 
under  side  a  sorus  of  uredogonidia  {st)  with 
paraphyses  (p)  has  broken  through  the  epi- 
dermis; beneath  the  upper  epidermis  is  a  sorus 
of  young  teleutogonidia  (t).    (x  260.) 

duces  teleutogonidia,  otherwise  the  life-history  is  the  same  as  that  of  Puccinia 
Graminis  {e.g.  Gymuosjporangium). 

c.  The  JEcidiuvi-form  is  absent;  the  Uredo-form  produces  only  teleutogonidia  : 
here  the  only  forms  are  the  Uredo-form  bearing  teleutogonidia,  and  the  pro- 
mycelium bearing  sporidia,  which  give  rise  to  the  Uredo-form  on  germination 
(e.g.  species  of  Puccinia  [Leptopuccinia]  such  as  P.  Malvacearum,  P.  Arenarice, 
P.  Circcea;). 

d.  There  are  no  distinct  Uredo-forms  and  JEcidixm- forms  :  the  same  mycelium 
gives  rise  first  to  secidia  and  then  to  teleutogonidia  {e.g.  species  of  Uromy- 
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copsis,  such  as  Uroniyces  Behenis,  U.  ScrophulaHce ;  species  of  Pacciniopsis, 
such  as  Puccinia  Berberidis,  F.  Liliacearum,  F.  Tragopogi;  species  of  Phrag- 
raidiopsis,  such  as  Xenodochus  carbonariiis).  In  some  of  the  foregoing  cases 
the  mycelium  may  bear  a  few  uredogonidia ;  in  Phragmidium  uredogonidia 
are  always  formed. 

It  is  not,  however,  always  the  case  that  when  there  are  distinct  XJredo-  and 
>Ecidium-forms,  these  are  heteroecious  ;  they  frequently  inhabit  the  same  host- 
plant,  that  is,  they  are  autcecioits  {e.g.  species  of  Auteu-uromyces,  such  as 
Uromyces  Faba,  U.  Oi  obi,  U.  Trifolii,  etc. ;  species  of  Auteupuccinia,  such  as 
Fuccinia  Galii,  F.  Asparagi,  P.  Galthce,  etc.)  When  there  are  not  distinct 
Uredo-  and  ^Ecidium-forms  the  fungus  can  only  be  autoecious. 

The  reproductive  organs  and  cells,  as  described  above,  present  certain  variations 
by  which  the  different  genera  are  distinguished.  Thus,  in  Endophyllum,  the 
group  [sorus)  of  teleutogonidia  is  invested  by  a  definite  wall ;  in  Gymnosporan- 
gium  and 
Ciouartium, 
the  teleuto- 
g  o  n  i  d  i  0- 
phores  form 
a  projecting 
column 
which,  in 
Gymnospor- 
augium,  is 
gelatinous. 
In  Coleo- 
sporium  the 
p  romycel- 
ium  is  uni- 
cellular 
(Fig.  215  C), 
whereas  in 
all  other 
forms  it  is 
multicellu- 
lar; in  this 

genus  also  several  uredogonidia  are  formed  successively  from  the  same  goni- 
diopliore.  The  primitive  teleutogonidium  undergoes  no  division,  so  that  only 
one  is  found  on  each  gonidiophore,  as  in  Uromyces  ;  or  it  divides  transversely 
once  to  form  two  gonidia,  as  in  Puccinia ;  or  several  times,  to  form  a  rov?  of 
gonidia,  as  in  Phragmidium ;  or  obliquely,  to  form  a  group  of  three  gonidia, 
as  in  Triphragmium.  The  groups  {sori)  of  uredogonidia  are  sometimes  in- 
vested by  a  wall,  as  in  Cronartium.  In  Phragmidium  the  wall  of  the  secidium 
differs  from  that  of  the  other  forms  in  that  it  does  not  consist  of  a  definite 
layer  of  cells,  but  is  represented  by  a  number  of  club-shaped  unicellular  hairs. 

In  most  cases  the  teleutogonidium  is  a  resting-gonidium  ;  but  in  some  forms, 
such  as  Leptouromycea  [e.g.  Uroviyces  pallidas,  U.  Ficaiice,  U.  Croci,  etc.), 
Leptopucciuia  [e.g.  Fuccinia  Malvacearum,  F.  Buxi,  F.  Circcecc,  etc.)  Chryso- 


FiG.  217. — Cftrysomyaia  Bihodoiendri  in  a  leaf  of  WhododLendron  Tiirsutum : 
vertical  section  of  a  sorus  of  teleutogonidia;  e  epidermis  of  under  surface 
of  the  leaf;  t  terminal  teleutogonidia  beginning  to  germinate;  to  the  left 
a  teleutogonidium  has  germinated,  giving  rise  to  apromycelium  (pr)  with 
sporidium  {s'p)  borne  on  a  sterigma  st.  (x  140  :  after  de  Bary.) 
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myxa,  the  teleutogonidia  germinate,  producing  Eporidium-bearing  promycelia 
as  soon  as  they  are  ripe  and  before  they  have  fallen  off  (Fig.  217). 

In  addition  to  the  fructifications  already  described,  there  is  a  form,  known 
as  Cceoma,  about  which  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  whether  it  represents  a 
sorus  of  uredogonidia  or  an  scidium  ;  in  some  cases  it  appears  certainly  to  be 
the  latter. 

Besides  the  genera  enumerated  above,  the  life-history  of  which  has  been 
more  or  less  investigated,  there  are  a  number  of  Uredo-  and  iEcidium-forms,  as 
well  as  most  CsBoma-forms,  the  connexion  of  which  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained. These  are,  for  the  present,  simply  designated  Uredo,  iEcidium,  Caoma, 
constituting  temporary  form-genera. 

The  list  on  p.  309  illustrates  the  life-history  and  hetercecism  of  the  principal 
genera. 

Order  2.— Ustilagineae.  This  order  comprises  those  parasites  which  are 
known  as  Smuts.    The  life-history  of  most  of  the  members  of  this  order,  ig 

briefly  as  follows.  The  plant  produces 
numerous  thick-walled,  often  black  (Smut) 
resting-gonidia,  the  development  of  which 
is  usually  intercalary  (resembling  that  of 
chlamydogonidia)  on  more  or  less  special- 
ised mycelial  branches  (gouidiophores). 
On  germination,  the  resting  gonidium 
forms  a  number  of  reproductive  cells, 
sporidia,  of  various  form ;  the  sporidia 
are  usually  developed  on  a  small  pro- 
mycelium,  which  may  be  either  multi- 
cellular (Fig.  218  A),  or  unicellular  (Fig. 
218  B)  ;  but  in  one  genus,  Protomyces, 
they  are  developed  inside  the  resting- 
gonidium,  which  acts  as  a  gonidangiam, 
the  only  instance  of  the  kind  in  tht 
Jilcidiomycetes.  In  most  forms  these 
sporidia  then  coalesce  in  puirs ;  but  in 
any  case  they  germinate,  either  producing 
at  once  the  mycelium  which  will  bear  the 
resting-gonidia  (e.g.  Protomyces),  or  a 
second  promycelium  bearing  secondary 
sporidia,  from  which  the  mycelium  bearing  resting-gonidia  is  developed  (e.g. 
Tilletia  Caries). 

In  some  species  (e.g.  Entyloma  Ranunculi,  Tuhurcinra  Trientalis)  the  myce- 
lium, before  it  produces  the  resting-gonidia,  developes  another  kind  of  gonidia , 
these  are  small,  thin-walled,  somewhat  spindle-shaped  cells,  developed  by  ab 
striction  from  the  ends  of  unbranclied  simple  gonidiophores. 

The  sporidia,  when  cultivated  in  nutrient  solutions,  maybe  made  to  multiply 
actively  by  gemmation,  producing  a  number  of  yeast-like  cells. 

With  regard  to  the  life-history  of  the  order,  it  may  be  pointed  out,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  resting-gonidia  correspond  to  the  teleutogonidia  of  the  Urediueas ; 
secondly,  that  the  sporidia  in  the  two  orders  correspond ;  and  lastly,  that  the 


Fig.  218. — Germinating  resting-goni- 
dia :  A  of  Ustilago  receptaculorum ;  B  of 
Tilletia  Caries  (  x  460) ;  sp  the  gonidium  ; 
pm  the  promycelium ;  d  the  sporidia : 
in  B  the  sporidia  have  coalesced  in 
pairs  at  v. 
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thin-walled  gonidia  of  the  UstilagineaB  (when  present)  correspond  to  the  uredo- 
gonidia  of  the  Uredinete.  The  gametophyte  of  the  Ustilaginere  thus  presents 
very  much  the  same  polymorphism  as  that  of  the  Urediuete  ;  but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  former  order  to  correspond  to  the  lecidium  of  the  latter. 

The  affinities  of  the  Ustilagiueas  are  of  great  interest.  On  the  one  hand  they 
are  clearly  allied,  as  shown  in  their  life-history,  to  the  Uredine^e,  and  (as  is 
explained  on  p.  314)  with  the  Basidiomycetes.  On  the  other  hand  they  are 
allied  to  the  Chytridiaceae,  and  less  closely,  to  the  Entomophthoracese.  They 
differ  from  the  Chytridiaceae,  however,  in  that  their  mycelium  is  septate,  and 
in  that  the  gonidia  are  produced  by  abstriction,  and  are  not  motile.  Proto- 
myces,  however,  closely  resembles  some  forms  included  in  the  Chytridiaceffi 
(Physoderma),  in  that  it  produces  its  sporidia  in  the  interior  of  the  resting- 
gonidiuni,  and  in  that  the  sporidia,  like  the  gonidia  of  Physoderma,  are  non- 
motile ;  but  Protomyces  has  a  septate  mycelium,  whilst  Physoderma  has  not. 

The  most  important  and  the  most  common  species  are  Ustilago  Carlo,  which 
especially  attacks  Oats,  but  other  Cereals  and  Grasses  as  well :  V.  Maidis, 
which  produces  large  tumours  in  the  Maize,  filled  with  resting-gonidia : 
Urocystis  occulta,  which  fructifies  in  the  leaves  and  haulms  of  the  Eye  :  Tilletia 
Caries,  the  Smut  of  Wheat ;  this  is  dangerous  because  the  grains  filled  with 
resting-gonidia  remain  closed,  and  are  therefore  harvested  with  the  sound  ones. 
Many  other  species  and  genera  infest  wild  plants. 


Sub-Class  VI.— BASIDIOMYCETES.  This  sub-class  includes 
a  large  number  of  plants,  both  saprophytes  and  parasites,  the 
fructifications  of  w^hich  are  well-known  as  Mushrooms,  Toad- 
stools, and  Puff-Balls ;  thej  are  the  most  highly  organised  of  the 
Fungi. 

The  body  is  a  branched  septate  mycelium,  growing  in  the  sub- 
stratum, and  bearing  the  reproductive  organs  which  come  to  the 
surface. 

The  reproductive  organs  are  gonidiophores  of  two  kinds,  com- 
pound and  simple.  Of  these  the  compound  gonidiophore  is  uni- 
versal, and  is  characteristic  of  the  sub-class  ;  it  constitutes  the 
fructification  commonly  known  as  a  Mushroom,  a  Toadstool,  etc. 
The  structure  of  the  compound  gonidiophore  may  be  illustrated  by 
reference  to  the  common  mushroom  (Agaricus  carnpestris).  It  con- 
sists of  a  stalk,  termed  the  stipe,  bearing  at  its  apex  a  la7'ge 
circular,  somewhat  umbrella-shaped  expansion,  the  pileus.  On 
the  underside  of  the  pileus  are  a  number  of  radiating  plates  of 
tissue,  the  lamellce  (Fig.  219),  covered  with  the  gonidia-bearing 
layer  of  cells,  the  liymenial  layer  or  hymenium.  The  lamellas 
collectively  constitute  the  hymennphore.  Towards  the  upper  end 
of  the  stipe  is  a  ring  of  tissue,  the  annulus,  the  torn  remains  of  a 
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membrane  (the  velum)  which  extended  from  the  stipe  to  the  mar- 
gin of  the  pileus,  enclosing  the  hymenial  cavity  (Fig.  222). 

The  stipe  consists  of  a  number  of  closely-packed  branching 
hypbse,  which,  at  its  apex,  spreads  out  to  form  the  tissue  of  the 
pileus.  In  the  pileus,  the  hyphee  branch  repeatedly,  the  hyphte 
towards  the  lower 
surface  forming  the 
lamellae.  Each  la- 
mella (Fig.  219  J?) 
consists  of  a  mass  of 
hyphse,  constituting 
the  trama ;  as  the 
hyphse  approach  the 
surface  of  the  la- 
mella, the  cells  be- 
come shorter.  The 
last  cells,  before 
reaching  the  hymen- 
ial layer,  are  very 
short,  and  constitute 
a  definite  layer, 
known  as  the  suh- 
hymenial  layer  (Fig. 
219  B  G  sh).  The 
terminal  cells  of  the 
hyphse  constitute 
the  hymenial  layer 
(Fig.  219  J3  hy). 
This  consists  of 
somewhat  elong'ated 
club-shaped  cells, 
some  of  which  bear 
gonidia,  and  are 
termed  hasidia, 
whilst  the  others 
are  sterile,  and  are 
termed  paraphyses 
(Fig.  219  C  q). 
Each  basidium  de- 


FiG.  210.— Agcricus  campes':ris.  A  Tangential  section  of 
the  pileus,  showing  the  lamellae  (I)  of  the  hymenophore. 
B  A  similar  section  of  a  lamella  more  highly  magnified  ; 
hy  the  hymenium ;  t  the  central  tissue  called  the  trama! 
C  A  portion  of  the  same  section  more  highly  magnified 
( X  550) :  q  young  basidia  and  paraphyses ;  s'  the  first 
formation  of  gonidia  on  a  basidium;  s"  more  advanced 
stages ;  at  s""  the  gonidia  have  fallen  off.   (After  Sachs.) 


velopes  at  its  apex  four  delicate  outgrowths,  the  steriymata,  and  at 
the  apex  of  each  sterigma  a  single  small  gonidium  (C  s' s")  ia 
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formed.  These  gonidia  are  termed  hasidiogonidia,  with  reference 
to  their  mode  of  origin. 

The  form  of  the  compound  gonidiophore,  as  also  the  relation  of 
its  different  parts,  varies  widely  in  the  orders  and  families  of 
the  sub-class.  As  the  more  minute  peculiarities  are  described  in 
the  account  of  these  groups,  only  the  important  diversities  aj-e 
now  mentioned.  In  the  families  Auricularieae,  Tremellineae, 
Dacryomycetes,  Clavariere,  Thelephorere,  Hydnese,  most  Polyporece, 
and  some  Agaricinae,  the  hymenium  is  exposed  from  its  first  devel- 
opment, and  the  gonidiophore  is  consequently  said  to  be  gyvmo- 
carpous.  In  Pohjporus  volvatus,  species  of  Boletus,  and  in  some 
Agaricinse  {e.g.  sub-genera  Armillaria,  Psalliota,  of  the  genus  Agar- 
icus,  etc.)  the  hymenium  is  covered  for  some  time  by  a  membrane, 
termed  a  velum  partiale,  as  described  above  (see  Fig.  222)  ;  the 
gonidiophore  is  then  termed  hemi-angiocnrpous.  Finally,  the  whole 
gonidiophore  may  be  surrounded  by  a  membrane,  which  is  dehiscent 
or  indehiscent,  and  is  then  said  to  be  angiocarpous.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  gonidiophore  is  developed  from  the  internal 
portion  of  the  primitive  mass  of  hyphal  tissue,  the  external  por- 
tion constituting  the  enveloping  membrane.  This  arrangment 
obtains  in  various  genera  of  Agaricinae,  such  as  Agaricus  (sub- 
genera Amanita,  Fig.  222,  Lepiota)  and  Coprinus,  and  generally  in 
the  order  Gasteromycetes.  This  membrane  is  termed,  in  the  case 
the  Agariclnse,  a  velum  universale ;  in  that  of  the  Gasteromycetes, 

tk  peridium.  When  it  is  dehiscent,  and  the 
gonidiophore  is  stipitate,  a  portion  of  it  re- 
mains surrounding  the  base  of  the  stipe  as 
a  volva. 

In  species  belonging  to  all  the  families 
of  Hymenomycetes,  except  Clavarieoe  and 
Hydnese,  and  also  in  some  other  forms  {e.g. 
Nidularia  pisiformis),  certain  large  project- 
ing sterile  cells,  termed  cystidia  (Fig.  223), 
are  formed  in  the  hymenium,  the  function 
of  which  is  not  fully  understood. 

In  the  higher  Basidioniycetes  (Autobasi- 
diomycetes)  the  basidia  are  unicellular,  but 
in  the  lower  forms  (Protobasidiomycetes) 
they  are  multicellular,  either  with  trans- 
verso  septa  (Pilacrete,  Auricularieoe),  or  with  longitudinal  septa 
(Tremellinea),  Fig.  220). 


Fig.  220.— Multicellnlar 
bnsifiiura  of  Treinella : 
8  sterigma ;  sp  basidio- 
gonidia.    (x  350.) 
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The  number  of  gonidia  borue  by  a  unicellular  basidium  is  usu- 
ally four;  but  it  maybe  one  (species  of  Hymenogaster),.or  two 
(Calocera,  Dacryomyces,  species  of  Octaviana  and  Hymenogaster), 
or  4-8  (Plialloidese).  In  the  case  of  the  multicellular  basidium, 
each  cell  bears  one  basidiogonidium. 

Simple  gonidiophores  have  been  discovered  in  several  forms 
(Pilncre  Petersii,  Auricularia  sambucina  and  mesent erica,  Exidia, 
Ulocolla,  Craterocolla,  Sebacina,  Tremella  mesenterica  and  lutescens, 
Tomentella,  Exobasidium,  Heterobasidium  [PoZv/porws]  annosum 
[Trametes  radicipercla],  Dacryomyces).  In  these  forms  the  basidio- 
gonidium gives  rise,  on  germination,  to  a  mycelium,  sometimes 
small  and  unbranched,  which  is  either  itself  the  simple  gonidio- 
phore,  or  bears  simple  gonidiophores,  on  which  gonidia  are  formed 
by  abstriction.  The  same  mycelium  may  subsequently  bear  the 
compound  gonidiophores  ;  or  the  gonidia-bearing  form  may  repro- 
duce itself  through  successive  generations  until  at  length,  under 
appropriate  conditions,  the  form  bearing  the  compound  gonidio- 
phores occurs.  In  the  genus  Craterocolla,  the  simple  gonidio- 
phores are  collected  into  sori  developed  in  special  receptacles. 

The  gonidia  of  Tremella,  cultivated  in  nutrient  solution,  mul- 
tiply rapidly  by  budding,  producing  yeast-like  cells,  which  have 
not,  however,  the  power  of  exciting  alcoholic  fermentation. 

The  formation  of  unicellular  gemmse  (see  p.  274),  is  of  common 
occum-ence  in  the  Basidiomycetes;  either  in  the  form  of  chlamydo- 
gonidia  (e.g.  Nyctalis,  Oligoporus,  Fistulina),  or,  more  commonly 
(e.g.  Ulocolla,  Dacri/omijces  dellquescens,  species  of  Coprinus,  Cla- 
varieoe,  Lenzites,  Pholiota,  Collybia,  Nyctalis,  Phlebia,  Polyporus, 
Cyathus,  etc.)  in  the  form  of  oidium-cells.  The  chlamydogonidia 
are  especially  developed  in  the  basidial  fructifications  of  the 
plants  in  which  they  occur :  the  oidium-cells  are  generally  de- 
veloped from  the  vegetative  mycelium,  either  the  whole  of  it  or 
individual  hyphgp,  forming  sometimes  a  more  or  less  definite  fruc- 
tification (Dacryomyces  deliquescens) .  In  some  Agaricinte  (e.g. 
Coprinus,  Clavarieoe,  Stropharia  stercoraria,  Psathyrella,  etc.) 
the  oidium-cells  appear  to  be  incapable  of  germinating. 

Sclerotia  (see  p.  275)  are  known  in  some  cases.  The  mycelium 
(e.g.  Ti/phula  variabilis,  and  complanata,  Coprinus  stercorarius, 
Tulostoma)  produces  sclerotia  as  an  a,ntecedent  to  the  formation 
of  the  compound  gonidiophores  ;  the  sclerotia  become  quite  free 
from  the  mycelium,  and  may  be  kept  for  months  without  losing 
their  vitality.    On  germination  each  sclerotium  gives  rise  to  one 
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or  more  compound  gonidiophores.  The  most  remarkable  sclerotia 
are  those  of  Agaricus  melleus,  a  Fungus  which  is  very  destructive 
to  timber.  The  mycelium  gives  rise  to  dark-coloured  compact 
strands  of  hyphae,  of  the  pseudo-parenchymatous  structure  char- 
acteristic of  sclerotia ;  but  they  are  peculiar  in  possessing  con- 
tiuued  apical  growth,  and  by  this  means  they  soon  become  long 
filaments,  known  as  Rhizomorpha.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
Fungus  spreads  from  tree  to  tree:  the  Rhizomorpha-filaments 
grow  underground  from  the  roots  of  an  infected  tree  to  those  of 
a  healthy  tree  (usually  a  Conifer)  ;  it  penetrates  into  them  and 
spreads  in  the  tissues  external  to  the  wood  in  the  form  of  a 
white  fan-shaped  mycelium.  The  compound  gonidiophores  {Agar- 
icus melleus)  are  borne  either  on  the  subterranean  Rhizomorpha- 
filaments,  or  on  the  parasitic  mycelium  ;  in  either  case  the  goni- 
diophores come  to  the  surface. 

The  homologies  of  the  reproductive  organs  of  the  Basidiomy- 
cetes  are  not  difficult  to  trace.  The  development  of  the  basidio- 
gonidia  on  the  basidia,  more  especially  in  the  Protobasidiomycetes, 
recalls  the  germination  of  the  teleutogonidia  and  resting-gonidia 
of  the  Uredinere  and  Ustilagineas  respectively ;  of  those  Uredinege 
in  particular  (Leptouromyces,  Leptopuccinia)  in  which  the  teleu- 
togonidia germinate  without  having  fallen  off  the  plant  bearing 
them  (compare  Fig.  217  with  Fig.  220),  the  sterigmata  being  all 
that  remains  of  the  promycelium.  A  mushroom  is,  then,  a  com- 
pound gonidiophore  producing  basidia  (or  teleutogonidia)  which 
germinate,  without  falling  off,  and  give  rise  to  basidiogonidia 
(or  sporidia).  The  gonidia  developed  on  the  simple  gonidiophores 
(when  present)  of  the  Basidiomycetes  may  be  compared  with  the 
similar  gonidia  of  the  Ustilagineas,  and  with  the  uredogonidia  of 
the  Uredineae.  These  homologies  may  be  comprehensively  indi- 
cated in  a  tabular  form  : — 

Gametophyte.  ■  Sporophyte. 


Uredineae.         uredogonidium  teleutogonidium  sporidium        ascidium  with 
Ustilaginese      gonidium         resting-gonidium  sporidium  [spores. 
Basidiomycetes  gonidium         basidium  basidiogonidium 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  neither  the  Ustilagineas  nor  the  Basidio- 
mycetes is  there  any  organ  to  correspond  with  the  oecidium  of  the 
Uredineae. 

The  foregoing  table  also  indicates  the  nature  of  the  life-history 
of  the  Basidiomycetes.    As  in  the  Ustilagineae,  so  in  the  Basidio- 
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mycetes,  the  sporophyte  is  entirely  unrepresented  in  consequence 
of  the  complete  disappearance  not  only  of  the  sexual  organs  of 
the  gametophyte,  but  of  any  representative  of  the  product  of  a 
sexnal  process.  The  various  forms  occurring  in  the  life-history 
of  any  Basidiomycete  belong  to  the  gametophyte;  these  forms 
are,  however,  less  distinct  from  each  other  than  are  the  corre- 
sponding forms  of  the  -^cidiomycetes,  so  that  the  life-history  is 
here  more  concise. 

The  Basidiomycetes  are  classified  as  follows:  — 

Series  I.  Protobasidiomycetes  :  basidia  multicellular,  four-celled,  each  cell 
bearing  a  gonidium  ;  simple  gonidiophores  generally  present. 

Fam.  1.  Pilacre<B.  The  septa  in  the  basidia  are  transverse  ;  the  compound 
gouidiophore  is  differentiated  into  stipe  and  pileus,  and  is  angiocarpous,  the 
hymeuium,  which  is  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  pileus,  being  covered  by  a 
membrane  (velum)  which  eventually  decays ;  each  cell  of  the  basidium  pro- 
duces a  single  gonidium. 

The  family  includes  the  genus  Pilacre,  with  the  two  species  P.  faginea  (on 
Beech),  and  P.  Petersii  (on  Hornbeam). 

Fam.  2.  Auricularlecc.  The  septa  in  the  basidia  are  transverse  ;  the  com- 
pound gonidiophore,  not  differentiated  into  stipe  and  pileus,  is  gyranocarpous ; 
the  hymenium  is  irregularly  folded  and  is  gelatinous  when  wet ;  each  cell  of 
the  basidium  bears  a  single  gonidium  on  a  sterigma. 

The  family  includes  the  genus  Auricularia,  growing  on  the  stems  of  trees. 

Fam.  3.  Tremellinece.  The  septa  in  the  basidia  are  longitudinal ;  the  com- 
pound gonidiophore,  not  differentiated  into  stipe  and  pileus,  is  gymnocarpous ; 
the  hymenium  is  irregularly  folded  and  generally  gelatinous  ;  each  cell  of  the 
basidium  bears  a  gonidium  on  a  terminal  sterigma  (Fig.  220). 

The  family  includes  the  genera  Exidia,  Tremella,  Craterocolla,  Sebacina, 
and  Gyrocephalns,  growing  on  decaying  wood,  tree-trunks,  etc. 

Series  II.  Autobasidiomycetes.  Basidia  unicellular ;  simple  gonidiophores 
in  some  forms. 

Order  1.  Hymenomycetes.  Compound  gonidiophore  gymnocarpous,  or 
hemi-angiocarpous,  or  rarely  angiocarpous ;  in  any  case  the  hymenium  is  ex- 
posed before  the  maturity  of  the  basidiogonidia ;  each  basidium  bears  2-6 
(usually  4)  apical  sterigmata  each  of  which  bears  a  gonidium. 

Fam.  1.  Dacryomycetes.  Basidia  elongated,  with  two  sterigmata ;  compound 
gonidiophores  sometimes  gelatinous,  gymnocarpous,  presenting  in  some  forms 
{e.g.  Dacryomitra)  rudimentary  differentiation  into  stipe  and  pileus,  sometimes 
branched  [e.g.  Calocera). 

The  family  includes  the  genera  Dacryomyces,  Guepinia  (with  a  cup-like 
gonidiophore  resembling  the  apothecium  of  Peziza),  Dacryomitra,  and  Calocera 
the  gonidiophore  of  which  resembles  that  of  the  ClavariesB. 

Fam.  2.  Clavariece.  The  compound  gonidiophore  is  fleshy  and  gymnocarpous, 
either  uubranched  {e.g.  Pistillaria),  or  branched,  cylindrical  (e.g.  Clavaria,  Fig. 
221),  or  flattened  and  expanded  {e.g.  Sparassis),  not  differentiated  into  stipe 
and  pileus ;  the  hymenium  covers  the  whole  surface  of  the  gonidiophore,  or  is 
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limited  to  the  upper  part  (...,.  Typhula) ;  the  basidium  has  sometimes  only 
two  stengmata  {e.g.  Pjstillaria,  Typhula).  ^ 

Fam.  3.  TI,el.phorece.  In  the  lowest  forms  there  is  no  compound  gonidiophore 
but  merely  a  hymemal  layer  (e.g.  Exobasidium)  ;  in  others  tbe  gonidiophore  is 
gymnocarpous,  forming  an  incrustation  on  tbe  substratum,  and  bearing  the 
hymemum  on  its  upper  surface  (..,.  Coniophora.  Hypocbnus.  Corticium) ;  in  tbe 
h.gh  iovms  e.g.  Thelephora,  Stereum,  Cypbella,  Craterellus).  tbe  gonidiophore, 
of  various  form,  branched  or  unbranched.  bears  the  hymenial  layer  on  its 
under  surface  ;  the  hymenophore  is  smooth,  with  projections  or  pits. 

Fam.  4.    Hj/dnecr.  In  tbe  lower  forms  the  compou.id  gonidiophore  forms  an 
incrustation  on  the  substratum,  with  the  hymenium  on  tbe  upper  surface  (e  g 
Odontia,  Grandinia) ;  in  the  higher  forms  (e.g.  Sistotrema.  species  of  Hydnum)  • 
the  hymenium  is  borne  on  the  under  surface  of  the  gonidiophore,  which  is  in 


Fig.  221.— a  Part;  of  compound  gonidiophore  of  Clavaria  Jlava  (nat.  size).  B  Compound 
gonidiophore  of  Hydnum  im.hncatiim  :  st  tho  spiny  projections  of  the  liymenopbore;  s 
scales  on  upper  surface  of  pileus  (^nat.  size).  C  Longitudinal  section  of  the  compound 
gonidiophore  of  a  Polyporus :  p  lubes  of  the  hymenophore,  lined  by  tbe  hymenium, 
appearing  on  the  under  surface  as  pores. 

some  cases,  differentiated  into  stipe  and  pileus ;  in  all  cases  the  hymenophore 
bears  a  number  of  spinous  projections  over  which  tbe  hymenium  extends  (Fig. 
221  B),  and  is  gymnocarpous. 

Fam.  5.  Polyporece.  The  compound  gonidiophore  may  be  a  flattened  expan- 
sion with  the  hymenium  on  the  upper  surface  (e.g.  Porothelium) ;  or  semi- 
circular, and  attached  laterally,  with  the  hymenium  on  the  under  surface  (e  g. 
Merulius,  Dasdalea,  species  of  Polyporus,  Fig.  221  C) ;  or  differentiated  into 
stipe  and  pileus  with  tbe  hymenium  on  the  under  surface  (e.g.  Boletus)  ;  the 
hymenophore  is  indented  with  pits  or  tubes,  which  are  lined  by  the  hymenium. 
The  gonidiophore  is  generally  gymnocarpous,  but  there  is  a  velum  partiale  in 
some  forms  (e.g.  Boletus  versipellis,  viscidus,  JJoccopiis,  Polyporus  volvatus). 
The  Dry  Eot  of  timber  is  caused  by  members  of  this  family. 

Fam.  6.   Agaricinoe.    The  compound  gonidiophore  is  a  pileus,  with  or  without 
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a  stipe  ;  it  bears  on  its  under  surface  (rarely  on  its  upper  surface)  a  lamellatei 
hymenophore  (see  Fig.  219)  ;  the  gonidiophore  may  be  gymnocarpous  ;  or 
hemiangiocarpous  having  a  velum  partiale  (e.g.  Cortinarius  where  the  velum 
is  like  a  spider's  web ;  the  sub-genus  Psalliota  of  the  genus  Agaricus,  includmg 
A.  campestris,  the  common  Mushroom,  etc.) ;  or  angiooarpous,  having  a  velum 
universale  {e.g.  the  sub-genera  Volvaria,  Lepiota,  and  Amanita  of  the  genus 
Ag^ricus ;  Nyctalis,  Coprinus,  etc.) ;  in  some  species  of  Amanita  there  is  both 
a  velum  universale  and  a  velum  partiale. 

The  great  genus  Agaricus  is  subdivided  into  a  number  of  sub-genera  belong- 
ing to  various  groups  distinguished  by  the  colour  of  their  basidiogonidia. 
Amongst  the  other  genera  Coprinus  has  a  gonidiophore  which  very  soon  under- 
goes disintegration,  forming  a  black  shiny  fluid;  Lactarius  contains  milky 
juice  (latex).    In  Cantharellus  the  lamellae  are  prolonged  down  the  stipe. 

edible  species  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  named: 

Cantharellus  cibarius, 

Lactarius  deliciusus, 

Agaricus  campestris,  the 

Mushroom,  A.  procerus 

distinguished  by  a  mov- 
able ring,  and  A.  ccesa- 

reus  :    the  poisonous 

species    are  Lactarius 

torniinosus  and  Agaricus 

[Amanita)  muscarius. 
"Whilst  the  compound 

gonidiophore  is  generally 

fleshy,  in  some  genera  it 

U  of  a  hard  or  leathery 

consistence ;   these  live 

commonly  on  old  wood; 

such  are  Panus,  with  a 

small  pileus  mounted  on 

an  eccentric  stipe  ;  Len- 

zites,  where  the  pileus 

is  lateral   and  sessile ; 

Marasmius,  the  elegant 

pilei  of  which  are  often  seen  on  the  leaves  of  Conifers  which  have  fallen  off. 

Order  2.  Gasteromycetes.  Angiocarpous  ;  the  hymenium  is  either  not  ex- 
posed at  all,  or  only  after  the  basidiogonidia  are  mature,  by  the  dehiscence  or 

rupture  of  the  peridium.    The  number  of  gonidia  borne  by  a  basidium  varies 

from  1-8  ;  the  sterigmata  are  apical,  except  in  the  genus  Tulostoma,  where  they 

are  lateral.    The  hymenophore  is  here  a  more  or  less  distinct  organ,  and  is 

termed  the  gleba. 

Fam.  1.  Hymenogastrece.  The  compound  gonidiophore  is  subterranean.  It 
consists  of  a  thick  indehiscent  peridium,  filled  with  a  spongy  persistent  gleba, 
the  chambers  of  which  are  lined  by  the  hymenium  (Fig.  '22i  A). 

Principal  genera :  Hymenogaster,  Octaviana,  Rhizopogon,  Melanogaster, 
Hysterangium,  Hydnangium. 


Via.  223, — A  Section  of  young  compound  gonidiophore  of 
Agaricus  (Amanita)  vaginatus  :  v  the  velum  universale; 
st  the  stipe ;  h  the  pileus ;  1  the  lamella :  B  the  same 
somewhat  older ;  the  velum  v  is  ruptured.  C  Agaricus 
Tnelicus :  m  the  mycelium  (Rhizomorpha) ;  in  the  smaller 
specimen  to  the  right  the  hymenophore  is  still  covered 
by  the  velum  partiale  a ;  in  the  larger  specimen  the  velum 
is  almost  completely  ruptured,  and  remains  attached  to  the 
stipe  as  the  ring,  a.      nat.  size.) 
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Fig.  223. — Part  of  tbe  bymeniumof  Butsula  rubra  -.  sh  sub- 
hymenial  layer;  b  basidium;  s  sterigma;  sp  basidiogonidia ; 
p  paraphyses ;  c  a  cystidium.    ( x  540 :  after  Strasburger.) 


Fam.  2.    Sclerodermece.    The  structure  of  the  compound  gonidiophore  is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  family,  but  it  is  not  subter- 
ranean. 

Principal  genera  : 
Scleroderma,  Polysac- 
cum. 

Fam.  3.  Nidulariece. 
The  peridium  is  dehis- 
cent at  the  apex.  The 
tramal  tissue  of  the  gleba 
undergoes  mucilaginous 
degeneration  and  dis- 
appears, leaving  the  by- 
menium-bearing  cham- 
bers as  closed  indehis- 
cent  vesicles  (peridiola), 
either  lying  free  (Nidu- 
laria)  in  tbe  vase- shaped 
peridium,  or  loosely 
attached  to  its  inner 
surface  by  strands  {fnni- 
culi)  of  hyphae  (CyathuK, 
Crucibulum,  Fig.  224 
CD). 

Fam.  4.  Lycoperdece.  The  peridium  is  generally  dehiscent,  differentiated 
into  two  or  more  layers,  constituting  two  distinct  membranes — the  exoperidium 
and  the  endoperidium .  The  tissue  of  the  gleba  constitutes,  at  the  maturity  of 
the  spores,  a  powdery  mass,  including,  in  most  genera  (except  Calostoma, 
Sphserobolus)  hyphal  filaments  forming  a  capillitum  (Fig.  224  B). 

The  mode  of  dehiscence  presents  variations  in  the  different  genera.  Thus 
in  Bovista  and 
Lycoperdon  (Puff- 
Balis)  the  exoi^eri- 
dium  becomes  dry 
and  breaks  up  into 
fragments,  whilst 
the  endoperidium 
dehisces  forming  a 
small  apical  aper- 
ture through  which 
the  basidiogonidia 
escape. 

In  Geaster  (Star 
Puff-Bali)  the  ex- 
operidium splits  at 
the  apex  into  several 
pointed  segments 
which    bend  con- 


FiG.  224.—^  Compound  gonidiophore  of  Rhizopogon  in  section 
(nat.  size) :  the  hymenial  chambers.  i>'  Capillitial  filament  of 
Lycoperdon  (much  mag.).  C  and  2)  Compound  gonidiophore  of 
Cyathus  striatus  ("nat.  size):  C  entire,  showing  the  isolated  hy- 
menial chambers  (peridiola) :  D  in  longitudinal  section  ;  p  peri- 
diolum;  U  hymenium;  /  funiculus,  attaching  the  peridiolum  to 
the  peridium. 
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vexly  outwards,  bearing  the  endoperidium  centrally,  either  with  or  without  a 
stalk,  on  the  convex  surface  ;  the  endoperidium,  which  encloses  the  gleba, 
dehisces  with  a  small  apical  aperture. 

In  Tulostoma  and  Battarea  the  tissue  within  the  peridium  undergoes  differ- 
entiation into  a  gleba  and  a  stipe.  When  the  spores  are  mature,  the  stipe 
elongates,  rupturing  the  exoperidium,  and  carries  up  the  gleba,  enclosed  in  the 
endoperidium,  at  its  apex  with  a  portion  of  the  exoperidium ;  the  rest  of  the 
exoperidium  remains  as  a  volva  round  the  base  of  the  stipe.  In  Tulostoma  the 
endoperidium  dehisces  at  the  apex  forming  a  small  aperture ;  in  Battarea  the 
endoperidium  covering  the  under  surface  of  the  discoid  gleba  decays. 

Fam.  5.  PlialloidecB,  The  peridium  is  dehiscent,  and  the  gleba  becomes 
mucilaginous. 

In  the  genus  Ithyphallus  {e.g.  Phallus  impudicus)  the  peridium  consists  of 

three  layers,  of  which  the  innermost  and  outermost  are  thin  and  firm,  whilst 

the  intermediate  layer  is  bulky  and 

mucilaginous.   The  internal  tissue 

is  differentiated  into  a  gleba  and  a 

stipe.     When  the  basidiogonidia 

are  mature,  the   stipe  elongates 

suddenly,  ruptures  the  peridium  at 

the  apex,  and  carries  up  the  gleba, 

which  is  now  mucilaginous.  The 

elongated  stipe  is  hollow  and  per- 
forated at  the  apex  ;  the  upper 

portion  of  the  stipe  bears  a  thick 

membrane  attached  at  the  apex, 

with  a  reticulated  surface,  the  re- 
mains of  the  gleba.    The  ruptured 

peridium  remains  as  a  volva  round 

the  base  of  the  stipe. 

In  the  genus  Clathrus  the  peri- 
dium is  differentiated,  as  in  Ithy- 
phallus, into  three  layers,  the 
mucilaginous  intermediate  layer 
being  traversed  by  anastomosing 
plates  of  tissue,  which  connect  the 
internal  and  external  layers.  From  the  internal  layer  of  the  peridium  a  capil- 
litium  is  formed  (something  like  that  of  some  of  the  Myxomycetes,  but  much 
stouter,  see  Fig.  198),  which  surrounds  the  central  gleba.  The  gleba  is  con- 
nected with  the  base  of  the  peridium  by  a  mass  of  cartilaginous  tissue.  Before 
expansion  the  whole  gonidiophore  has  a  somewhat  spherical  form.  When  the 
spores  are  mature,  the  capillitium  expands,  rupturing  the  peridium  at  the  apex, 
and  lifts  the  gleba  in  its  interior  put  of  the  peridium,  which  remains  round  the 
base  as  a  volva.    The  gleba  undergoes  mucilaginous  degeneration. 

Subsidiary  Group.    Licuenes.    A  Lichen  consists  of  a  Fungus  and  an  Alga, 
or  more  than  one,  living  in  intimate  connexion,  and  both  contributing  to  their 
mutual  welfare— that  is,  symbiotically  (see  p.  273). 
The  Lichen-Fungus  has  always  a  mycelioid  body,  and  is  the  constituent  of 


■9 
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Fig.  225.— Section  of  compound  pronuliophore 
of  Pliallus  imimdims  :  st  stipe ;  end  endoperi- 
dium ;  ex  exoperidium ;  in  intermediate  muci- 
lagiQoua  layer ;  g  gleba.  (Reduced  :  after 
Sachs.) 
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the  Lichen  which  bears  the  reproductive  organs.  From  the  nature  of  then, 
organs  the  Liclien-Fungi  have  been  found  to  belong  chiefly  to  the  discomycc- 
tous  and  pyrenomycetous  Ascomycetes,  but  a  few  are  basidiomycetous,  belong- 
ing to  the  orders  Hymenomycetes  and  Gasteromycetes.    The  Lichens  may  be 

classified  as  follows,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  Fungus. 

I.  Ascolichenes  (Ascomyce- 
tous  Lichens). 

1.  Discolichenes  (Discomy- 
cetous  Lichens),  e.(/. 
Parmelia,  CuUema, 
Usnea,  Peltigera, 
Sticta,  Cladonia,  etc., 
Lecidea,  Graphis. 

2.  Pyrenolicheues  (Pyre- 
nomycetousLichens), 
e.g.  Pertusaria,  Ephe- 
be,  Lichina,  Verru- 
caria,  Endocarpon, 
etc. 

II.  Basidiolichenes  (Basidio- 
mycetous Lichens). 
Lichens),    Cora,  Dictyonema, 


Fig.  226.— Section  of  a  spermogoniutn  of  Ana- 
ptychia  ciliaris  :  sp  the  aperture  at  the  surface ; 
c  cortex,  and  m  medullary  portion,  of  the  thallus  ; 
g  layer  of  algal  cells.    (After  Strasburger.) 


1.  Hymenolichenes  (Hymenomycetous 

Ehipidonema,  Laudatea. 

2.  Gasterolichenes  (Gasteromycetous  Lichens),  Emericella. 

The  reproductive  organs  of  the  Ascolichenes  are  sterigmata,  producing 
spermatia,  contained  in  spermogonia  (Fig.  226)  ;  archicarps  (in  the  order 
CollemaceEB) ,  differentiated  into  a  coiled  ascogouium  and  a  multicellular  pro- 
jecting trichogyue ;   and  ascocarps,  which  are  either  apothecia  (discomyce- 

tous)  or  perithecia  (pyrenomy- 

A 


Pig.  227.— A-D  Soredia  of  Usnea  havhata.  A  A 
simple  soredium,  consisting  of  an  algal  cell  covered 
with  a  web  of  hyphse.  B  A  soredium,  in  which  the 
algal  cell  has  multiplied  by  divi-ion.  C  A  group 
of  simple  soredia,  resulting  from  the  penetration  of 
the  hyphse  between  the  algal  cells.  D  K  Germin- 
ating soredia :  the  hyphte  are  forming  a  growing- 
point,  and  the  algal  cells  are  multiplyiug.  (Alter 
Sachs.) 


cetous)  ;  the  archicarp,  appar- 
ently after  fertiUsation  (see  p. 
298),  gives  rise  to  filaments 
which  form  the  hymenial  layer 
(consisting  of  asci  and  para- 
physes)  of  the  apothecium,  and 
outgrowths  from  the  adjacent 
vegetative  hyphae  form  the  wall 
{excipuluin)  of  the  apothecium. 

In  the  fructification  of  the 
Basidiolichenes  there  is  a  hy- 
menial layer  consisting  of  para- 
physes  and  basidia,  the  latter 
bearing  apical  sterigmata,  on 
each  of  which  a  basidiogoni- 
dium  is  produced  by  terminal 
abstriction. 
Lichens  are  also  reproduced 
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by  gemmtB,  termed  soredia,  which  consist  of  one  or  more  algal  cells  invested 
by  hyphffi  ;  they  are  budded  off  from  the  surface  of  the  thallus,  and  grow  into 

new  plants  (Fig.  227). 

The  Lichen- AlgiB  belong  either  to  the  Cyanophycete  or  to  the  Chlorophyces. 
In  the  following  list  the  principal  algal  forms  with  their  corresponding  Lichens 
are  enumerated. 


A.  Cyanophycese. 

ScytonemacejB  (Scytonema,  Sirosiphon)  .    Ephebe,  Spilonema,  Polychidium, 

Bhipidonema,  Dictyonema, 
Heppia,  Porocyphus. 

Eivulariaceffi  Lichina,  Racoblenna. 

Nostocacese   »    .    Collema,  Lempholemma,  Lepto- 

gium,  Peltigera,  Paunaria. 

Chroococcacea3 ..........    Omphalaria,  Euchylium,  Phyllis- 

cium,  Gora. 

B.  Chlorophycese. 

Protococcacese  (Pleurococcus,  Cystococcus, 

g^Q^  Sticta,   Physcia,   Evernia,  Cla- 

donia,  Usnea,  Parmelia,  An- 
aptychia,  Endocarpon,  etc. 

Confervoideffi  (Trentepohlia)  .....    Graphideae,  Verrucariese. 

ColeochffitaceEe  Opegrapha. 

The  algal  cells  or  filaments  may  be  distributed  throughout  the  thallus,  when 
it  is  said  to  be  homoiomerous  (Fig.  208);  this  is  usually  the  case  in  gelatinous 
Lichens  (such  as  the  Collemaceffi),  in  which  the  Alga  belongs  to  the  Cyauophyce£e, 
but  also  in  some  non-gelatinous  forms  in  which  the  Alga  belongs  to  the  Chloro- 
phycese  (such  as  Coenogonium,  Eacodium,  and  others,  in  which  the  Alga  is 
Trentepohlia) :  or  they  may  be  arranged  in  a 
definite  layer  near  the  surface  of  the  thallus, 
when  it  is  said  to  be  heteromerous  (Fig.  229), 
as  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  these  Lichens  of 
which  the  Algas  belong  to  the  Chlorophyceas, 
and  some  in  which  the  Algse  belong  to  the 

Cyanophycese  {e.g.  Peltigera,  Pannaria).    In  (^^^^^^^fi^^^,^ 
some  heteromerous  forms  (e.g.  Thelidium), 
the  Algffi  are  quite  on  the  surface.  Occasion- 
ally {e.g.  Endocarpon)  algal  cells  are  present       Fig.  228.  — A  gelatinous  Lichen, 
in  the  hymenium.  Collema  jiulposum,  slightly  magni- 

Ti.  1   n„  „i.„j.„j  i.i,„4.  4.-u„  r„«v«       fied.    It  is  homoiomerous,  and  the 

It  may  be  generally  stated  that  the  form      , ,     .       ^       , .       „   i.  n 
•'       ^  .     ,  .      T     ,        .         Alga  18  Nostoc.   (After  Sachs.) 

of  the  thallus  is  determined  in  the  homoio- 
merous Lichens  by  the  Alga,  in  the  heteromerous  Lichens  by  the  Fungus.  In 
the  latter  case  three  main  forms  are  distinguished 

(a)  frulicose  Lichens,  in  which  the  thallus  grows  erect,  branching  in  a  shrub- 
like manner.    Of  this  form  are  the  various  species  of  Usnea  (Fig.  230  ^4),  and 
allied  genera  with  a  cylindrical  thallus,  which  grow  on  trees  :  Roccella  tinc- 
toria  growH  on  rocks  in  regions  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  ;  from  it  and 
V.  S.  B.  Y 
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other  allied  Lichens  litmus  is  prepared  :  Eamalina  and  Evernia,  with  a  ribbon 
shaped  flattened  thallus,  occur  on  trees  and  wooden  fences  :  Ceti  aria  islandica 
is  the  Iceland  Moss,  which  forms  a  mucilaginous  llnid  when  boiled  with  water  ; 
Anaptychia  ciliaris,  which  resembles  the  foliaceous  Lichens,  with  a  flattened 
thallus,  is  common  on  the  trunks  of  trees :  Cladonia  has  a  scaly  decumbent 
thallus,  from  which  erect  branches  spring  bearing  the  apothecia;  Cladonia 
Jiinbriata  is  common;  Cladonia  ramjiferina,  the  Reindeer  Moss,  occurs  on 
ro.oors  *.  Sphajrophorus  has  the  same  external  appearance,  but  it  is  pyreno- 
carpous. 

{b)  foliaceous  Lichens,  in  which  the  thallus  is  flattened  and  adheres  to  the 
substratum  :  the  green  (rarely  bluish-green)  algal  cells  form  a  single  layer 
beneath  the  upper  surface  (Fig.  229).  The  margin  of  the  thallus  is  usually 
lobed. 

Parnielia  parietina  occurs,  with  its  bright  yellow  thallus  bearing  apothecia, 

on  tree-trunks  and  walls,  to- 
gether with  other  species  of 
a  grey  colour;  Sticta  pulmon- 
acea  (Fig.  230  B)  has  a  reti- 
culated yellowish  thallus,  and 
grows  on  tree-trunks :  Pelti- 
gera  is  represented  by  several 
species  which  grow  on  mossy 
banks  in  woods;  the  apothecia 
are  borne  on  the  margin  of 
the  lobes  of  the  thallus :  Um- 
bilicaria  and  Gyrophora,  of  a 
dark  colour,  grow  on  silicious 
rocks  :  Endocarpon  has  a 
grey  thallus  with  numerous 
small  perithecia, which  appear 
as  black  dots  ;  it  grows  on 
rocks. 

(c)  crustaceous  Lichens,  in 
which  the  thallus  is  usually 
indefinite  in  outline,  and  can 
often  be  scarcely  distinguished 
from  the  substratum,  the 
fructification  alone  being  con- 
spicuous. 

The  Lichens  of  this  form 
are  extremely  numerous. 
Among  them  may  be  men- 
tioned  the  Lecanoreas,  of 
which  Lecanora  suhfusca  occurs  on  the  trunks  of  trees  :  the  Lecideaceas,  which 
occur  mainly  on  earth  and  rocks,  Lecidea  geographica,  forming  bright  yellow 
incrustations  of  considerable  extent  on  silicious  rocks  :  the  GraphideaB,  of  which 
Graphis  scripta  is  common  on  the  trunks  of  Beeches  and  other  trees :  the 
small  Calicieffi,  which  are  common  on  wooden  fences :  the  BffiomyceaB,  of  which 


Fis.  229.— Transverse  section  of  the  heteromerous 
thallus  of  Sticta  fuliginosa  (x  600).  o  Cortex  of  the 
upper  surface  ;  u  nnder  surface  ;  m  network  of 
hyphae  forming  the  medullary  layer;  g  algal  cells; 
r  root-like  outgrowths  (rhizines)  of  the  under  surface. 
(After  Sachs.) 
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Fis.  210. —A  A  fi-uticose  Lichen,  Usnea  harhata,  with  apothecia,  a.  J5  A  foliaceous 
Lichen,  Stictj,  -pulmonacea,  with  apothecia,  a  (nat.  size).   (After  Sachs.) 


Bceomyces  rufiis  is  common  on 
sandy  soil :  the  Verrucarieo3,  the 
Pertusariefe,  ete. 

Many  species  of  crnstaceous 
Lichens  inhabit  the  highest 
peaks  of  the  Alps,  and  other 
lofty  mountains,  on  which  there 
is  no  other  vegetation,  and  they 
contribute  materially  to  the  wea- 
thering of  the  rocks  and  to  the 
formation  of  a  vegetable  soil. 
When  they  grow  on  the  trunks  of 
trees,  they  occur  more  especially 
upon  those  which  have  a  smooth 
surface  ;  the  formation  of  a  rough 
bark  seems  to  interfere  with  their 
growth.  Lichens  may  become 
completely  dried  np  without  los- 
ing their  vitaUty. 


Fig.  231. — Crustaceous  Lichens.  A  and  B 
Graphis  elegans:  Ji  slightly  mngnified.  C  Per- 
tusaria  Wulfeni,  slightly  magnified.  (After 
Sachs.) 
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GROUP  II. 

BllYOPHYTA  (Muscineaj). 

The  plants  forming  this  gi'oup,  that  is  the  Liverworts  (Hepa- 
tica?)  and  the  Mosses  (Musci),  are  characterised  by  the  following 
distinctive  features.  Their  life-history  presents  a  regular  and  well- 
marked  alternation  of  generations :  the  gametophyte  is  the  more 
conspicuous  form,  constituting  "the  plant,"  and  does  not  possess 
the  power  of  reproducing  itself  asexually  by  gonidia,  which  is  so 
common  among  the  Thallophyta :  the  sporophyte  is  a  sporogoniuvi, 
presenting  indications  of  differentiation  into  root  and  shoot,  but 
not  of  the  shoot  into  stem  and  leaves ;  it  never  becomes  an  inde- 
pendent individual,  but  remains  attached  to  the  gametophyte, 
from  which  it  derives  much  of  its  nutriment.  In  some  of  the 
Mosses  there  is  an  indication,  in  both  the  sporophyte  and  the 
gametophyte,  of  a  differentiation  of  vascular  tissue. 

The  Gametophyte  is  heteroblastic  (see  p.  14)  in  its  development. 
The  germinating  spore  does  not  at  once  give  rise  to  what  is  known 
ais  the  "  Moss-plant,"  but  produces  an  embryonic  body,  the  proto- 
nema,  which  consists  generally  of  a  branched  filament,  but  occasion- 
ally of  a  flat  layer,  of  cells  which  contain  numerous  chloroplastids. 
The  protonema  is  generally  inconspicuous  and  short-lived  in  the 
Hepatica3,  whilst  in  the  Musci  it  is  more  amply  developed  and  may, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  persist  from  year  to  year. 

The  "  Moss-plant  "  is  the  adult  sexual  form.  It  does  not  possess 
any  true  roots,  but  is  attached  to  the  soil  either  by  unicellular 
root-hairs  (Hepaticaj),  or  by  multicellular  protonematoid  filaments 
termed  rUzoids  (Musci).  The  body  of  the  "  Moss-plant  "  is  essen- 
tially a  shoot,  which  is  highly  developed  and  specialised  in  con- 
nexion with  the  functions  which  it  performs — the  development  of 
the  sexual  reproductive  organs  and,  in  the  case  of  the  shoots 
bearing  female  reproductive  organs,  the  nourishment  of  the  at- 
tached sporophyte  developed  in  consequence  of  fertilisation.  The 
adult  shoot  arises  as  a  lateral  (rarely  terminal)  bud  on  the  proto- 
nema :  the  protonema  may  give  rise  to  a  single  shoot  (Hepaticoe) 
or  to  se-veral  (generally  in  Musci).  In  the  latter  cases,  the  adult 
shoots  may  become  distinct  "  plants  "  by  the  complete  or  partial 
dying  away  of  the  protonema.  The  symmetry  of  the  shoot  is, 
almost  uniformly,  dorsiventral  in  the  Hepaticro  and  radial  in  the 
Musci.     It  is  either  thalloid,  as  in  most  HepaticK ;   or  it  is 
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differentiated  into  stem  and  leaf,  as  in  the  higher  Hepaticse 
(foliose  Jungermanniaceoe)  and  in  the  Musci. 

The  sexual  organs  are  borne  on  the  adult  shoot,  and  are  an- 
theridia  and  archegonia.  They  are  rarely  borne  singly  or  scat- 
tered, but  more  commonly  in  groups  (sori)  surrounded  by  some 
kind  of  protective  investment  to  which  the  general  term  involucre 
may  be  applied.  In  some  cases  the  portion  of  the  shoot  which 
immediately  bears  the  sexual  organs  is  more  or  less  specialised  as 
a  receptacle,  and  in  others  special  reproductive  branches,  gameto- 
phores,  are  differentiated,  and  may  be  either  antheridiophores  or 
archegoniophores.  In  the  lower  Hepaticse  the  sexual  organs  are 
generally  borne  on  the  upper  (dorsal)  surface  of  the  shoot,  whilst 


Fig.  232.— Fitnaria  hygrometvica  (Moss).  A  Germinating  spores :  w  rhizoid  ;  s  exosporo. 
B  Part  of  a  protonema,  about  tUree  weeks  after  the  germination  of  the  spore:  h  &  pro- 
cumbent primary  shoot  with  brown  wall  and  oblique  septa,  out  of  which  arise  the 
ascending  branches  with  limited  growth :  K  rudiment  of  a  leaf-bearing  axis  with  rhizoid 
(lo).   (A  X  550:  B  about  90.) 


in  the  higher  Hepaticae  (Jungermanniacese  acrogynce)  and  in  the 
Mosses  they  are  borne  at  the  apex. 

The  distribution  of  the  sexual  organs  is  various  :  the  male  and 
female  organs  may  be  borne  on  distinct  shoots,  wben  they  are 
dioecious ;  or  on  different  branches  of  the  same  shoot,  when  they 
are  monoecious  but  diclinous ;  or  together  in  the  same  sorus,  when 
they  are  monocUnous.  In  Mosses  it  appears  to  be  the  rule,  in 
dioecious  forms,  that  a  protonema  always  bears  both  male  and 
female  shoots. 
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Fie.  233.— fimaria  Tii/gromet- 
rica  (Moss).  A  An  antheridium 
bursting  :  a  the  spermatozoids 
(x  350).  B  Spermatozoids 
( X  800) ;  h  in  the  mother-cell ; 
c  free  sperinatozoid  of  Poly- 
trichum. 


Fis.  234.— Antheridium  of  Marchantia  jtolyinorplia  (Liver- 
wort) in  optical  longitudinal  section:  p  paraphjrses  (x  90). 
B  Spermatozoids  (x  600) :  (after  Strasburger). 


The  sexual  organs  are  always  tnulti- 
cftllular.  The  antheridium  (Figs.  233, 
234)  is  a  capsule  of  various  shape,  hav- 
ing a  longer  or  shorter  stalk;  its  wall 
consists  of  a  single  layer  of  cells  which 
contain  chloroplastids  when  young  ;  in- 
ternally it  consists  of  very  numerous 
small  cells,  each  of  which  eventually 
gives  rise  to  a  single  spermatozoid. 

The  spermatozoid  is  a  cell,  consisting  of 
a  naked  filament  of  protoplasm,  spirally 
twisted,  thickened  at  the  posterior  end 
where  lies  the  nucleus,  tapering  at  the 
anterior  end  where  it  terminates  in  two 
long  cilia  by  means  of  which  it  swims 
(seep.  116);  the  spermatozoids  are  set 
free  by  the  rupture  of  the  antheridial 
wall,  which  usually  takes  place  at  the 
apex  of  the  antheridium. 

The  archegonium  is  flask-shaped  and 
shortly  stalked  (Figs.  235,  236)  ;  it  con- 
sists  of  a  slightly  dilated  basal  portion, 
the  venter,  and  of  a  long  slender  neck. 
The  axis  of  the  archegonium,  when 
young,  is  occupied  by  a  central  row  of 
cells  ;  the  basal  cell  of  this  row,  lying  in 

the  venter,  is  the 
central  cell  of  the 
archegonium  ;  it 
grows  consider- 
ably, and  event- 
ually divides  into 
two  unequal  parts, 
an  npper  and 
smaller,  the  ventral 
canal-cell,  and  a 
lower  and  lai-ger 
Avhich  is  the  female 
reproductive  cell 
or  oosphere:  the 
upper  cells  of  the 
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central  row  constitute  the  neck- canal-cells.  At  maturity  tbe  ter- 
minal cells,  lid-cells,  of  the  neck  separate ;  the  neck-canal- cells 
and  the  ventral  canal-cell  become  mucilaginous  and  disorganised, 
so  that  the  oosphere  is  placed  in  communication  with  the  exterior 
by  the  canal  of  the  neck.  Fertilisation  takes  place  when  the 
plants  are  more  or  less  covered  with  water  from  rain  or  dew. 
Then  the  antheridia  dehisce,  the  spermatozoids  are  set  free,  and, 
since  the  male  and  female  organs  are  at  no  great  distance,  they, 
swimming  by 
means  of  their 
cilia,  come  into 
the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  arche- 
gonia  ;  they  are 
attracted  to  enter 
the  necks  of 
archegonia  by 
the  escaping  mu- 
cilage formed  by 
the  disorganisa- 
tion of  the  canal- 
cells,  which  con- 
tains an  organic 
acid  which  has 
been  shown  to  be 
especially  attrac- 
tive to  spermato- 
zoids. One  of 
the  entering 
sp  ermatozoids 
travels  down  the 
canal  to  the 
oosphere,  which 
it  penetrates,  the 
nucleus  of  the 
spermatozoid  fusing  with  that  of  the  oosphere.  Fertilisation  is 
now  complete  ;  the  fertilised  oosphere  surrounds  itself  with  a  cell- 
wall  and  becomes  the  oospore,  which  begins  to  divide  and  to 
develope  into  the  sporophyte. 

The  effect  of  fertilisation  is  not  confined  to  the  oosph-ere.  The 
adjacent  tissue  of  the  shoot  is  stimulated  to  growth,  and  in  some 


Fm.  t35, — Marcliantia  polymorpha.  A  Young  ;  B  mature,  biit 
unfertilised,  archegonium.  C  Fertilised  archegonium,  with 
dividing  oospore,  k'  Neck-canal-cells ;  k"  ventral  canal-cell ; 
0  oosphere;  i>r  perigynium.    (x540:  after  Strasburger.) 
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forms  (Sphagnaceas,  Andreffiaceffi)  it  grows  out  into  a  long  leafless 
stalk,  the  pseudopodimn,  which  carries  up  the  fertilised  arche- 
gonium  on  it.s  apex.  The  venter  of  the  archegonium  also  grows, 
forming,  either  by  itself  or  together  with  the  adjacent  tissue  of 
the  shoot  (as  commonly  in  the  Hepaticse),  an  investment,  termed 
the  calypra,  which  surrounds  the  developing  embryo  within  and, 

for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  keeps 
pace  with  its  growth. 

The  gametophyte,  though  it  can- 
not produce   gonidia,  has   a  re- 
markable power,  especially  in  the 
Musci,of  reproducing  itself  vegeta- 
tively.    This  is  effected  frequently 
by  the  gevimce,  formed  from  va- 
rious   parts   of    the    bod}'^ :  the 
leaves,  for  instance,  in  the  foliose 
HepaticDB ;    or  in  distinct  recep- 
tacles termed  ncpules,  as  in  the 
Marchantiese    and    some  Musci. 
The  gemmae  are  either  unicellular 
or  multicellular,  and,  in  the  latter 
case,  may  be  either  spherical  or 
flattened  in  foi'm.   In  the  branched 
foi-ms  vegetative   propagation  is 
effected   by  the  dying  away  of 
the  main  shoot  or  of  the  larger 
branches,   the   smaller  branches 
becoming  isolated  and  constitut- 
ing independent  plants.     In  the 
Musci  almost  any  part  is  capable, 
under  favourable    conditions,  of 
growing  out  into  protonemal  fila- 
ments on  which  new  adult  shoots 
are  developed. 

With  regard  to  the  histology  of 
the  adult  shoot,  it  need  only  be 
pointed  out  that  rudimentary  vas- 
cular tissue,  absent  in  the  Hepa- 
ticoe,  is  to  be  found  in  the  stems 
and  the  midribs  of  the  leaves  of  many  Musci;  and,  further,  that  the 
epidermis  is  not  clearly  differentiated  as  a  tissue-system,  and  is 


Pis.  236. — Funaria  hygrometrica.  A 
Longitudinal  section  of  the  summit  of  a 
weak  female  plant  (x  100) :  a  archegonia; 
b  leaves.  B  An  archegonium  (x  550)  : 
b  ventral  portion  with  the  oosphere;  h 
neck ;  TO  mouth  still  closed ;  the  cells  of 
the  axile  row  are  beginning  to  be  con- 
verted into  mucilage.  C  The  part  near 
the  mouth  of  the  neck  of  a  fertilised 
archegonium  with  dark  red  cell-walls. 
(After  Sachs.) 
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destitute  of  stomata.  It  is  true  that  in  some  Hepaticas  (e.() 
Anthoceros,  Marchantia,  etc.,  Fig.  241)  there  are  structures  in 
the  superficial  layer  whicli  are  erroneously  called  stomata ;  these 
are  merely  pores,  and  differ  altogether  in  structure  and  develop- 
ment from  the  true  stomata  which  are  to  be  found  on  the 
sporophyte  of  Anthoceros  and  of  most  Musci,  as  well  as  on  the 
sporophyte  of  the  higher  plants. 

The  Sporophyte,  the 
asexual  spore  -  producing 
form,  is  developed  from  the 
oospore  within  the  venter 
of  the  archegonium  (Fig- 
237)  ;  its  development  is 
direct  and  holoblastic.  The 
oospore  divides  first  into 
two  cells  by  a  transverse 
wall,  the  basal  wall,  at  right 
angles  or  obliquely  to  the 
long  axis  of  the  archegon- 
ium ;  the  upper  cell,  the 
one  next  the  neck,  is  termed 
the  epihasal  cell,  the  lower 
the  hypohasal  cell.  This  is 
followed  in  some  Hepaticse 
(Marchantiacece,  Antho- 
cerotaceaj)  by  the  formation 
of  two  walls,  at  right  angles 
to  the  basal  wall  and  to 
each  other,  whicb  are  known 
as  the  quadrant  and  octant 
walls,  since  they  respectively 
segment  the  oospore  into 
quadrants  and  octants  of  a 
sphere.  In  other  Hep aticoe, 
and  generally  in  the  Musci, 
the  segmentation  into  oc- 
tants is  confined  to  the  epibasal  cell,  the  hypobasal  cell  either 
remaining  undivided,  or  dividing  irregularly.  With  the  exception 
of  some  of  the  lower  Hepaticse  (Riccieae),  where  epibasal  and  bypo- 
basal  cells  alike  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  capsule  in 
which  the  spores  are  developed,  the  epibasal  cells  alone  give  rise 


Fig.  237. — Funaria  hygrometrica.  A  Develop- 
ment of  the  sporogoniutn  (/  /)  in  the  veniral 
portion  (b  b)  of  the  archegonium  (longitudinal 
Fection  x  500).  £  C  Different  further  stages  of 
development  of  the  sporogonium  (/)  and  of 
the  calyptra  (o)  ;  h  neck  of  the  archegonium. 
( X  about  40.) 
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to  the  capsule.    The  hypobasal  cell  gives  rise  to  the  foot,  which  is 
Aveil-developed  in  the  lower  forms  of  both  Hepaticre  and  Musci 
but  IS  rudimentary  in  the  higher.    The  foot,  as  stated  on  page  U 
IS  essentially  an  embryonic  organ  ;  but  it  persists,  acting,  when 
sufficiently  developed,  as  the  organ  of  absorption  and  attachment 
throughout  the  life  of  the  Moss-sporophyte,  because  the  sporo- 
phyte,  since  it  does  not  become  free  and  independent,  does  not 
altogether  develope  beyond  the  embryonic  stage.    In  most  forms 
the  epibasal  half  of  the  oospore  also  gives  rise  to  a  longer  or  shorter 
stalk,  the  seta,  by  the  elongation  of  which  the  capsule  is  raised  up 
out  of  the  calyptra.    In  those  Hepatic®  which  have  a  seta,  its 
elongation,  and  the  consequent  rupture  of  the  calyptra,  takes  place 
suddenly  when  the  capsule  is  already  mature  and  the  spores  fully 


Fig.  238.— Comparative  morphology  ■of  the  fiporogonium  in  the  Bryophyta  :  diagram- 
matic transverse  sections  of  the  young  capsule.  A  Sphaerocarpus  (typical  Liverwort) ;  JB 
Ceratodon  (typical  Moss) ;  C  Anthoceros  (aberrant  Liverwort).  E  Endothecium  :  g-g 
primary  divisions  (quadrant  and  octant  walls)  ;  s  (shaded)  archesporium ;  C  columella. 
{A  and  C  after  Leitgeb ;  B  after  Kienitz-Gerloff.) 

developed;  in  the  Musci  its  elongation  is  gradual,  whilst  the 
capsule  is  still  rudimentary,  and  the  rupture  of  the  calyptra  takes 
place  relatively  early.  In  the  Hepaticse  and  some  Musci  (Sphag- 
naceae,  Archidium,  Phascum,  Epheraerum)  the  whole  of  the 
raptured  calyptra  remains  as  a  sheath,  the  vaginula,  round  the 
base  of  the  seta  :  but  in  the  higher  Musci  (Audrefleacese,  most 
Bryinege)  the  calyptra  is  ruptured  transversely  into  an  upper  and 
a  lower  half ;  the  latter  constitutes  the  vaginula,  whereas  the 
former  is  carried  up  as  a  cap  on  the  top  of  the  capsule.  In  some 
forms,  where  the  true  hypobasal  foot  is  I'udimentary  (some  Junger- 
manniaceee  and  Bryineas).  and  is  functionless,  the  base  of  the  seta 
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becomes  dilated  to  form  ^  false  foot  (epibasal)  whicli  performs  the 
functions  of  attachment  and  absorption. 

The  tissue  of  the  developing  capsule  becomes  differentiated  into 
an  external  layer  (or  layers)  of  cells,  termed  the  amphithecium, 
■which,  in  nearly  all  cases  (except  Anthocerotaceae  and  Sphagnace^) 
forms  only  the  wall  of  the  capsule ;  and  an  internal  solid  mass  of 
cells,  the  endothecium.  The  spores  are  developed  from  a  mass  or 
a  layer  of  cells  termed  the  archesporium.  In  the  Hepaticae  the 
archesporium  includes  the  whole  of  the  endothecium  (except  in 
Anthocerotaceae,  Fig,  238  C)^  and  the  archesporial  cells  are  either  all 
sporogenous  (Ricciese)  or,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case,  some  of 
them  are  sterile  and  generally  become  spirally  thickened  and  elon- 
gated in  form  when  they  are  termed  elaters.  In  the  Moss  Archi- 
dium  there  is  no  defined  archesporium,  the  sporogenous  cells  being 
scattered  throughout  the  endothecium.  In  the  Anthocerotaceae 
and  in  the  Musci  (except  Archidium)  the  archesporium  is  a  layer 
of  cells  :  it  is  generally  the  external  layer  of  the  endothecium,  but 
in  most  of  the  Anthocerotaceae  and  in  the  Sphagnaceae  it  is  the 
innermost  layer  of  the  amphithecium.  In  these  forms  where  the 
archesporium  is  a  layer  of  cells,  the  internal  sterile  tissue  of  the 
endothecium  constitutes  what  is  termed  the  columella.  The  arche- 
sporial cells  are  either  themselves  the  mother-cells  of  the  spoi'es, 
or  they  undergo  division  to  form  these  cells.  Each  mother-cell 
gives  rise  to  four  spores  ;  the  nucleus  divides  into  two,  and  each 
of  these  divides  again ;  the  protoplasm  aggregates  round  the  four 
nuclei,  constituting  four  cells  which  surround  themselves  with  a 
proper  wall  and  which  ai-e  the  spores.  They  do  not  usually  all 
lie  in  one  plane,  but  are  placed  tetrahedrally.  The  mature  spore 
is  a  cell,  consisting  of  a  mass  of  protoplasm,  with  a  nucleus,  and 
containing  chloroplastids,  starch-grains  and  oil-di^ops;  the  wall 
consists  of  two  layei^s  of  the  usual  structure  (see  p.  69).  During 
the  formation  of  the  spores  the  mothei'-cells  become  isolated  from 
each  other,  floating  freely  in  a  mucilaginous  liquid  in  the  interior 
of  the  capsule. 

The  escape  of  the  spores  from  the  capsule  is  effected  in  various 
ways.  In  some  cases  the  wall  of  the  capsule  simply  decays  {e.g. 
KicciejB,  Phascum),  or  it  splits  into  valves  {e.g.  Jungermanniacese), 
or  the  upper  part  is  thrown  off  as  a  lid  or  operculum  {e.g.  some 
Marchantieae,  Sphagnaceae,  most  Bryinese). 

On  being  set  free,  the  spores  germinate,  when  the  conditions 
are  favourable,  giving  rise  to  the  protonoma.     The  brittle  exo- 
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sporiam  being  ruptured,  the  contents,  covered  by  the  endosporium, 
then  generally  grow  out  in  the  form  of  a  filament,  which  is  the 
beginning  of  the  protonema.  In  some  rare  cases  (e.g.  Pellia, 
Andreoea)  cell-divisions  take  place  within  the  spore  before  the 
exosporiura  is  ruptured,  so  that  the  protonema  is  from  the  first  a 
mass  or  a  layer  of  cells. 

The  body  developed  from  the  oospore,  which  constitutes  the 
asexual  generation  or  sporophyte  of  the  Bryophyta,  is  termed  the 
spororjonium.  With  regard  to  its  general  morphology  it  may  be 
considered  (except  in  Riccieaa)  to  present  differentiation  into  root 
and  shoot ;  the  foot,  hovvever  rudimentary,  developed  from  the 
hypobasal  half  of  the  oospore,  represents  the  root;  the  capsule  and 
the  seta  (when  present),  developed  from  the  epibasal  half  of  the 
oospore,  represent  the  shoot.  The  shoot  is  in  no  case  differenti- 
ated into  stem  and  leaf.  In  the  Riccieae  the  products  of  the 
hypobasal  and  epibasal  cells  are  quite  similar,  so  that  the  whole 
thalloid  sporogonium  consists  only  of  a  capsule.  Hence,  whilst  it 
is  the  rule  in  the  Bryophyta  that  sporogenous  cells  are  only  de- 
veloped in  the  shoot-portion  of  the  sporophyte,  that  is,  are  derived 
only  from  the  epibasal  cell,  in  the  Riccieae  the  derivatives  of  the 
hypobasal  cells  are  also  sporogenous. 

The  sporogonium  is  not  an  independent  sporophyte,  but  remains 
attached  to  the  gametophyte,  obtaining  from  it  either  the  whole 
or  a  portion  of  its  food.  It  must,  however,  be  clearly  understood 
that  there  is  no  continuity  of  tissue  between  the  two  generations; 
the  sporophyte  is  simply  inserted  into  the  tissue  of  the  gameto- 
phyte. In  the  HepaticiB  the  sporophyte  is  short-lived  (except  in 
Anthoceros),  and  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  gametophyte  for 
its  nutiition.  In  Anthoceros,  and  in  most  of  the  Masci,  the  capsule 
possesses  more  or  less  well-developed  assimilatory  tissue,  and  its 
epidermis  is  provided  with  stomata,  so  that  the  sporophyte  is 
capable  of  using  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air  as  its  carbonaceous 
food,  and  is  dependent  upon  the  gametophyte  only  for  its  supply 
of  water  and  salts.  In  many  of  these  forms  the  seta  has  a  central 
strand  of  rudimentary  vascular  tissue  through  which  the  water 
and  salts,  absorbed  from  the  gametophyte,  can  travel  to  the  region 
of  the  capsule  where  assimilation  and  transpiration  are  carried  on. 

The  Bryophyta  (Muscineee)  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
distinctive  characters  of  which  are  as  follows : — 

Class  III. — HEPATiCJi)  (Liverworts). 

Gametophytic  Characters.  Protonema,  generally  short-lived,  in- 
conspicuous,  a  flattened  expansion. 
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Adult  shoot,  generally  dorsiventral ;  tballoid  in  many  forms  ; 
has  unicellular  root-hairs ;  no  trace  of  vascular  tissue ;  leaves 
(when  present)  destitute  of  a  midrib. 

Sporophytic  Characters.  The  sporogonium  remains  within  the 
caljptra  until  the  spores  are  ripe  ;  the  ruptured  calyptra  remains 
as  a  vaginula,  no  portion  of  it  being  raised  as  a  cap  on  the  sporo- 
gonium; the  elongation  of  the  seta  (when  present)  is  sudden;  the 
growth  of  the  sporogonium  is  not  effected  by  a  two-sided  apical  cell. 

The  archesporium  (except  in  the  Anthocerotacese)  is  a  mass  of 
cells  co-extensive  with  the  endothecium;  in  all  cases  (except 
Riccieje)  some  of  the  archesporial  cells  are  sterile,  being  frequently 
developed  into  elaters  ;  a  columella  is  present  only  in  the  Antho- 
cerotaceae. 

There  is  no  trace  of  vascular  tissue  in  the  sporophyte,  nor  are 
there  any  stomata  in  its  epidermis  (except  Anthocerotaceae). 
Class  IV. — Musci  (Mosses). 

Gametophytic  Characters.  Protonema  frequently  persistent, 
well-developed,  generally  filamentous.  Adult  shoot,  radial  or 
isobilateral ;  always  diffei'entiated  into  stem  and  leaf  ;  no  root- 
hairs,  but  branched  multicellular  rhizoids ;  stem  frequently  with 
a  central  strand  of  rudimentaiy  vascular  tissue ;  leaves  generally 
"with  a  midrib. 

Sporo'phytic  Characters.  The  sporogonium  escapes  from  the 
calyptra  at  an  early  stage  ;  a  portion  of  the  calypti-a  (with  certain 
exceptions)  is  carried  up  as  a  cap  on  the  sporogonium  ;  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  seta  is  gradual ;  the  growth  of  the  sporogonium  is 
(except  Sphagnaceaj)  effected  by  a  two-sided  apical  cell. 

The  archesporium  is  not  co-exfcensive  with  the  endothecium,  but 
is  a  layer  of  cells  (except  Archidium)  ;  the  archesporial  cells  are 
all  sporogenous,  none  being  sterile  or  forming  elaters  ;  there  is  a 
well-developed  columella  in  the  capsule. 

The  seta  frequently  has  a  central  strand  of  rudimentary  vascular 
tissue ;  the  epidermis  of  the  capsule  is  generally  provided  with 
stomata. 

Class  III.— HEPATiCiE  (Liverworts). 

A.  The  Gametophyte.  The  spore  gives  rise,  on  germination, 
to  a  small  protonema  which  is  sometimes  filamentous,  but  more 
generally  a  flattened  cellular  expansion. 

The  Adult  Shoot  springs  from  the  protonema.  Its  symmetry  is 
dorsiventral,  except  in  Haplomitrium  and  some  species  of  Riella 
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in  which  it  is  radial.  It  is  generally  thalloid,  but  is  differentiated 
into  stem  and  leaves  in  some  forms  {e.g.  foliose  Jungermanniaceee). 
Its  growth  is  effected  by  an  apical  growing-point  in  which  there 
is  either  a  group  of  initial  cells  ( March antiaceae,  Anthocerotaceaa), 
or  a  single  apical  cell  (Jungermanniaceae).  The  branching  is 
commonly  dichotomous,  taking  place  in  the  plane  of  expansion  ; 
bat  the  development  of  branches  from  the  ventral  surface  is  con- 
stant in  several  genera. 

The  dorsiventral  shoot  bears  numerous  unicellular  root-hairs 
(absent  in  Haplomitrium)  on  its  ventral  (lower)  surface  ;  when 
thalloid  it  also  bears  multicellular  scales  (ventral  scales)  on  the 
same  surface ;  when  foliose,  it  bears  on  this  surface  a  row  of  small 
rudimentary  leaves,  termed  amphigastria,  the  fully  developed 
foliage-leaves  being  borne  in  two  lateral  rows,  one  on  each  flank 
of  the  shoot. 

In  the  great  majority  of  Hepaticae,  the  sexual  organs  are  borne 
on  the  dorsal  (upper)  surface,  either  scattered  or  in  groups  ;  and 
sometimes  upon  a  specially  modified  portion  of  the  shoot,  termed 
the  receptacle,  either  sessile  or  stalked ;  in  the  latter  case  the  shoot 
(e.g.  higher  Marchantieee)  may  be  more  or  less  clearly  differentiated 
into  a  vegetative  and  a  reproductive  part  (gametophore).  It  is 
only  in  some  of  the  Jungermanniaceae  (Jungermanniaceae  aci-o- 
gynae)  that  the  sexual  organs  are  developed  at  the  apex  of  the 
branches  of  the  shoot,  a  feature  in  which  they  approach  the  Musci. 

The  protonema  bears  but  a  single  adult  shoot ;  and  this,  owing 
to  the  transitory  nature  of  the  protonema,  soon  becomes  an  inde- 
pendent plant.  The  plant  is  generally  monoecious,  but  sometimes 
dioecious. 

B.  The  Sporophyte  is  developed  from  the  fertilised  oosphere 
(oospore)  in  the  archegonium  (see  p.  329).  It  is  a  sporogonium, 
which  may  consist  merely  of  a  capsule  (Riccie^)  ;  or  it  may  be 
differentiated  into  a  capsule  and  a  foot  (e.g.  Anthoceros) ;  or  into  a 
capsule,  a  longer  or  shorter  seta,  and  a  foot  (e.g.  Marchantieae)  ; 
or  into  a  capsule,  a  seta,  and  a  rudimentary  (hypobasal)  foot 
(some  Jungermanniaceae),  a  false  foot  (epibasal)  being  in  some 
cases  developed  from  the  lower  part  of  the  seta.  It  never  grows 
bv  means  of  a  two-sided  apical  cell  as  it  does  in  the  Mosses. 

"  The  internal  differentiation  of  the  capsule  presents  the  follow- 
ing varieties  :— It  is  in  all  cases  differentiated  into  amphithecium 
and  endothecium ;  in  all,  except  most  Anthocerotaceoe,  the  arcbe- 
sporium  is  coextensive  with  the  endothecium;   in  the  Antho- 
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cerotace^,  the  whole  or  part  of  the  endothecium  constitutes  a 
columella,  a  featare  in  which  the  Anthocerotace^  resemble  the 
Musci. 

In  the  Eiccieffi  (except  Oxymitra)  the  whole  archesponnm  is 
sporogenous,  whereas  in  all  other  forms  some  of  the  archesporial 
cells  are  sterile,  and  in  many  they  are  developed  into  elaters,  elon- 
gated cells  with  spirally  thickened  walls,  generally  becoming  free 
from  each  other. 


B 


V 


Tig.  239.— Comparative  mnrphology  of  the  sporogonium  in  the  Hepaticse :  diagrammatic 
longitudinal  sections.  ARiccia;  B  Marchantia;  C  Anthoceros ;  D  Radula.  I-I  basal 
■wall;  /  foot;  si  seta;  am,  amphithecium ;  end  endothecium;  or  archesporium  (shaded); 
col  columella.    (After  Goebel.J 

The  sporogonium  remains  enclosed  in  the  calyptra  nntil  the 
spores  are  mature  when,  if  a  seta  be  present,  it  suddenly  elongates 
and  ruptures  the  calyptra,  which  persists  as  a  vaginula  at  its  base. 
The  capsule  opens  either  by  the  decay  of  its  wall,  or  more  gener- 
ally by  the  splitting  of  the  wall  from  the  apex  downwards  into 
valves ;  in  some  Marchantiese  a  lid,  the  operculum,  is  formed  and 
the  capsule  is  opened  by  the  throwing  off  of  the  lid. 
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The  HepaticiB  are  classified  as  follows  :— 

Order  I.  MarchautiaceaB.  Order  II.  Juugeimaanlace«e.  Order  III.  Antho- 
cerotacea3. 

Order  I.  Marchantiaceae. 

A.  The  Gametophyte.  The  spore  gives  rise  on  germination  to  a  short  un- 
branched  filamentous  protonema  which  developes  at  its  apex  into  a  flattened 
cellular  expansion,  from  the  margin  of  which  the  adult  shoot  (commonly 
known  as  the  plant)  springs  as  a  lateral  branch. 

The  3Ioyphologij  of  the  Adult  Shoot.  The  adult  shoot  is  undifferentiated  into 
stem  and  leaf.  Its  symmetry  is  dorsiventral ;  on  the  lower  (ventral)  surface  it 
bears  numerous  root-hairs,  and  also  scales  which  are  arranged  in  one  or  two 
rows,  or  irregularly  (Ricciocarpus  nutans,  Clevea,  Sauteria,  Corsinia),  but  are 
absent  in  Riccia  crijstallina ;  on  the  upper  (dorsal)  surface  the  reproductive 
organs  are  borne.  In  the  Eiccies  the  shoot  presents  a  dorsal  furrow,  and  in 
the  Marchautieae  a  midrib. 

Growth  is  effected  by  an  apical  growing-point,  situated  in  a  depression, 
possessing  a  transverse  row  of  initial  cells  from  which  segments  are  cut  off 
dorsally  and  ventrally  ;  the  initial  cells  also  undergo  longitudinal  division,  and 
thus  increase  in  number. 

The  normal  mode  of  branching  is  that  which  takes  place  in  the  plane  of  ex- 
pansion ;  it  is  dichotomous,  and  is  effected  in  the  manner  described  on  p.  184. 

Less  commonly,  branches  are  formed  as  outgrowths  from  the  ventral  aspect 
of  the  growing-point,  as  in  certain  Marchantiese  [e.g.  Targionia,  Fimbriaria, 
Plagiochasma,  Clevea,  Preissia).  This  depends  upon  the  fact  that,  in  these 
forms,  the  growth  of  the  fertile  normal  branches  is  arrested  by  the  formation 
of  reproductive  organs  ;  hence  the  further  development  of  the  shoot  can  only 
be  effected  by  ventral  branching.  Adventitious  ventral  branches  are  common 
in  the  Eiccieas. 

The  sexual  organs  are  in  all  cases  developed  on  the  dorsal  surface,  each 
antheridium  or  archegonium  arising  from  a  single  superficial  cell.  In  the 
simpler  forms  they  are  arranged  in  a  continuous  median  row,  developed  in 
acropetal  succession  {e.g.  sexual  organs  of  Kiccia,  antheridia  of  Boschia, 
Clevea  hyalina,  sometimes  Sauteria  alpina),  or  in  a  series  of  grou^DS  (e.g.  Riccio- 
carpns  notans,  Oxymitra,  Corsinia,  archegonia  of  Boscbia,  antheridia  of  most 
of  the  lower  Marchantieae) ;  in  the  higher  forms  they  are  borne  on  a  special 
structure  termed  a  receptacle. 

The  receptacle.  The  primitive  form  of  the  female  receptacle  is  to  be  found 
in  Corsinia  (var.  involucrata).  Here  each  group  of  archegonia  is  sunk  in  a  pit 
on  the  dorsal  surface  ;  from  the  bottom  of  the  pit  there  grows  up  among  tbe 
archegonia  a  protuberance,  which  produces  a  membranous  umbrella-like  cover- 
ing {perichatium)  for  them ;  this  protuberance  represents  the  receptacle.  In 
some  of  the  lower  Marchantie®  {e.g.  Plagiochasma,  Clevea)  the  receptacle  is 
developed  in  much  the  same  way,  but  the  archegonia  are  borne  upon  it ;  the 
receptacle  becomes  raised  on  a  short  stalk  and,  by  the  unequal  growth  of  its 
surface,  the  archegonia  (usually  three  to  four  in  number)  become  displaced  to 
the  under  side.  In  these  cases  the  receptacle  is  simply  an  excrescence  of  the 
dorsal  surface. 

In  the  higher  Marchantiea;  the  adult  shoot  is  frequently  differentiated  into  a 
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vegetitive  and  a  reproductive  portion,  the  gametopliore :  the  gametophore  is  a 
branch  (or  a  branch- system)  bearing  a  terminal  receptacle,  in  which  either  the 
mule  (antheridiophore)  or  the  female  (archegouiophore)  organs  are  developed. 

In  the  simpler  forms  {e.g.  Sauteria,  Fimbriaria,  Duvalia,  Grimaldia,  Eeboulia) 
the  archegoniophore  is  simple,  that  is  unbranched  ;  the  stalk  presents  a  single 
farrow  which  represents  the  ventral  surface  of  the  shoot.  In  Lunularia  the 
stalk  is  simple,  but  the  receptacle  itself  is  branched,  presenting  four  groups 
of  archegonia,  each  group  corresponding  to  one  of  the  coherent  branches  of 
which  the  receptacle  consists ;  hence  the  archegoniophore  is  compound.  In 
Marchantia,  Preissia,  and  Dumortiera,  the  stalk  has  two  ventral  furrows, 
showing  that  it  consists  of  the  two  coherent  branches  of  the  first  dichotomy. 
The  receptacle  itself  is  repeatedly  branched  :  thus  in  Preissia  there  are  four 
groups  of  archegonia,  corresponding  to  four  branches ;  in  Marchantia  and 
Dumortiera  there  are  eight.    The  receptacle  is  more  or  less  distinctly  lobed, 


A 


Fig.  310.— ^  Portion  of  a  plant  ot  Marchantia  'polyniorpha  (t),  with  antlieridiophores. 
B  Portion  of  a  plaat  witli  a  cupule  containing  geminse;  v  v  apices  of  the  two  branches. 
(After  Sachs.)  C  An  archeg(nuophore  with  a  doubly  furrowed  (r)  stall:  t,  bearing  a 
terminal  branched  receptacle  of  which  s  is  one  of  the  rays  ;  h  perichffitium  j  k  sporogonia. 

thus  showing  its  compound  nature;  each  group  of  archegonia  is  situated  be- 
tween the  bases  of  two  adjacent  lobes.  The  complete  elongation  of  the  stalk 
does  not  take  place  until  the  archegonia  are  fully  developed,  or  even  until  one 
of  them  has  been  fertilised. 

It  is  only  in  a  few  of  the  higher  MarchantieaB  that  there  is  a  highly  de- 
veloped antheridiophore.  In  the  lowest  forms  the  antheridia  are  developed 
in  dorsal  groups,  the  formation  of  which  does  not  arrest  the  further  apical 
growth  of  the  brancli ;  in  Grimaldia  and  Eeboulia,  the  formation  of  the  groups 
of  antheridia  causes  temporary  arrest  of  apical  growth;  in  Lunularia  and 
Duvalia  the  formation  of  a  group  of  antheridia  permanently  arrests  the  apical 
growth  of  the  branch,  the  group  being  therefore  terminal.  In  Fegatella,  Preissia, 
Marchantia,  and  Dumortiera,  a  definite  terminal  receptacle  is  formed;  it  is 
discoid  in  form,  and  (except  Fegatella)  it  is  elevated  on  a  special  artheridio- 
phore  ;  it  i.s  compound,  h-wing  several  growiug  points,  each  of  which  gives 

V.  s.  n. 
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rise  toantlieridia  in  acropetal  succession,  and  tlien  ceases  to  gro\v;'tbe  stalk  Laa 
two  ventral  furrows,  showing  that  it  consists  of  two  coherent  branches. 

In  all  cases  the  antheridia,  and  in  many  the  archegonia,  become  overgrown 
by  the  surrounding  tissue,  so  that  they  lie  in  depressions  formed  in  essentially 
the  same  manner  as  the  air-chambers  described  below ;  a  narrow  canal  leads 
down  to  each  antheridium,  but  the  necks  of  the  archegonia  are  long  enough  to 
reach  to  the  surface.  The  growth  of  this  tissue  is  especially  active  around  the 
archegonia,  so  that  a  membranous  investment  is  formed  enclosing  either  a 
single  archegonium,  when  the  archegonia  are  developed  singly,  or  a  group  of 
archegonia,  when  they  are  developed  several  together,  which  is  termed  the 
involucre.  This  consists  essentially  of  two  parts ;  a  basal  portion,  consisting 
of  an  extension  of  the  air-chamber-layer  of  the  shoot,  and  of  a  more  delicate 
marginal  portion  (perichietium),  formed  by  the  outgrowth  of  the  superficial 
cells  of  the  basal  portion,  variously  lobed  and  laciniate.  In  some  cases  {e.g. 
Corsinia)  the  development  of  the  perichffitium  only  takes  place  after  fertilisa- 
tion. , 

In  the  MarchantietB,  the  receptacles  are  surrounded  at  their  first  formation 
by  involucral  scales  of  various  form,  leafy  or  hair-like,  which  are  excrescences  of 
the  adjacent  tissue.  When  the  receptacle  subsequently  becomes  raised  on  a 
stalk,  the  involucral  scales  generally  remain  as  a  sheath  round  the  base  of  the 
stalk  ;  but  some  may  be  carried  up  with  the  stalk  in  its  growth,  as  is  especially 
the  case  in  Lunularia. 

In  Marchantia,  Preissia,  and  Timbriaria,  the  venter  of  each  archegonium 
becomes  surrounded  by  a  sac-like  membrane,  developed  from  the  stalk-cell  of 
the  archegonium,  which  is  termed  the  i^erigynitan  (Fig.  235).  The  develop- 
ment of  the  perigynium  begins  when  the  archegonium  is  nearly  mature. 

The  distribution  of  the  sexual  organs  is  various  :  the  plants  may  be  monoecious 
(some  species  of  Riccia,  also  Corsinia,  Plagiochasma,  Sauteria,  Peltolepis, 
Grimaldia,  Reboulia,  most  species  of  Fimbriaria,  Duvallia,  Targionia,  Cyatho- 
dium),  or  dioecious  (some  species  of  Eiccia,  Ricciocarpus  nutans,  Oxymitra, 
Boschia,  Clevea,  Fegatella,  Lunularia,  Preissia  generally,  Marchantia,  Du- 
mortiera).  In  the  monoecious  species  of  Eiccia  (except  R.  jluitans,  where 
they  alternate  regularly  in  a  single  row),  the  antheridia  and  archegonia  are 
intermingled  ;  but  in  all  other  monoecious  forms  they  are  developed  either  in 
separate  sori,  or  on  distinct  branches  (diclinous)  ;  in  Preissia  both  antheridia 
and  archegonia  have  been  found  to  occur  exceptionally  on  the  same  (andro- 
gynous) receptacle  (monoclinous).  The  antheridia  are  borne,  in  Sauteria, 
Targionia,  and  Cyathodium,  on  the  ventral  branches  exclusively  ;  it  is  probable 
that  this  is  also  the  case  in  the  apparently  dioecious  forms  of  Fimbriaria. 

The  Structure  of  the  Adult  Shoot.  The  dorsal  portion  of  the  shoot  consists, 
in  all  the  Marchantiaceae,  of  parenchymatous  tissue,  made  up  of  cells  containing 
chloroplastids,  which  includes  a  number  of  air-chambers,  giving  it  an  areolated 
appearance,  whence  it  is  termed  the  air-chamber-layer.  The  chambers  are 
formed  by  the  unequal  growth  of  the  cells  near  the  growing-point,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  surface  presents  alternating  elevations  and  depressions. 
In  most  species  of  Eiccia  the  air-chambers  are  narrow  canals,  elongated  per- 
pendicularly to  the  surface  ;  in  R.  crystallina  they  are  much  widened,  and  open 
to  the  surface  by  the  whole  extent;  in  R.  Jluitans  {Ricciella  canaliculata)  the 
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wide  air-chambers  become  roofed  over  by  the  growth  of  the  superficial  cells  of 
the  iuterveuing  dissepiments,  and  in  the  aquatic  form  became  completed  closed, 
but  in  the  terrestrial  form  they  communicate  with  the  exterior  by  means  of  a 
simple  pore  surrounded  by  four  guard-cells.  In  R.  glauca  and  its  allies,  the 
air-chambers  become  completely  closed  in,  but  the  superficial  layer  eventually 
breaks  down.  Eicciocarpus  natans,  Oxymitra,  Corsinia,  and  many  Marchantiess 
{e.g.  Sauteria,  Clevea,  Targionia)  have  a  similar  structure  to  that  of  the  terre- 
strial form  of  E.  f  uitans,  but  the  pore  is  surrounded  by  a  larger  number  of 
guard-ceUs,  in  several  rows,  but  all  lying  in  the  same  plane;  in  Sauterig,, 
Clevea,  and  Peltolepis,  the  guard-cells  have  their  radial  walls  peculiarly  thickened, 
giving  a  star-like  appearance  to  the  pore.  In  Preissia  and  Marchantia  the 
structure  and  development  of  the  pores  is  different;  here  the  primary  air- 
chambers  become  completely  closed  in ;  at  the  central  meeting-point  the  growth 
of  the  superficial  cells  continues,  but  vertically  instead  of  horizontally,  leading 
to  the  formation  of  vertical  rows  of  cells  which  subsequently  separate,  leaving 


Fig.  241. — Mavcliantia  pohjmorpha.  A  A  pore  seen  in  surface  view.  B  Section  of  a  portion 
.  of  the  dorsal  region  of  the  thallus,  showing  the  air-chamber  containing  assimilatory  tissue, 
and  the  compound  pore.  ( x  240 :  after  Strasburger.J 

a  canal  between  them.  This  structure  is  distinguished  as  a  compound  pore. 
Compound  pores  of  this  sort  are  found  in  the  receptacles  of  other  MarchantiesB, 
tlie  vegetative  parts  of  which  have  simple  pores. 

In  many  forms,  the  cells  containing  chloroplastids  (assimilatory  tissue)  are 
simply  those  which  form  the  walls  of  the  air-chambers  ;  in  Corsinia  and  Sauteria 
these  cells  project  somewhat  into  the  cavity  of  the  air-chamber,  whilst  in  others 
{e.g.  Boschia,  Marchantia,  Preissia,  Lunularia,  Fegatella,  Targionia)  the  cells 
forming  the  floor  of  the  air-chamber,  or  the  sides,  or  even  the  roof,  grow  out 
into  branched  or  unbranched  filaments  which  fill  most  of  the  air-cavity,  thus 
largely  increasing  the  assimilatory  tissue. 

Beneath  the  air-chamber-layer  is  a  compact  tissue,  consisting  of  several  layers 
of  cells  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  branch,  which  is 
without  intercellular  spaces,  and  contains  but  few  chloroplastids.    In  the 
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Marchantieaj  the  walls  of  these  cells  are  generally  thickened  and  pitted ;  some 
of  the  cells  contain  luucila-e,  and  in  Pegatella  the  mucilage-cells  form  con- 
tinuous  rows ;  other  cells  contain  a  dark-coloured  oil-drop,  though  such  cells 
also  occur  in  the  air-chamber-layer  ;  in  Preissia  brown-coloured  sclerotic  fibrous 
cells  occur,  arranged  in  longitudinal  strands. 

The  ventral  surface  is  formed  by  a  layer  of  cells  which,  in  the  simpler  forms, 
is  not  specially  differentiated,  but  in  some  the  cells  of  this  h.yer  are  remarkable 
for  their  small  size  ;  in  Marchantia  and  Preissia  there  are  several  layers  of  these 
small  cells,  forming  a  sort  of  ventral  cortex. 

The  ventral  scales  consist  of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  the  walls  of  which 
generally  assume  a  violet  colour  ;  each  soule  is  developed  from  a  single  super- 
ficial cell,  or,  as  generally  in  the  Eiccieaj,  from  a  transverse  row  of  cells.  In 
Marchantia  polymorpha,  in  addition  to  the  scales  which  arise  from  the  midrib, 
there  are  others  which  spring  from  the  surface  of  the  lamina. 

Unicellular  root-hairs  are  produced  in  all  Marchantiacefe  ;  the  commonest 
form  has  thin  walls  ;  in  the  MarchantiesB  a  second  form  occurs,  in  which  pe;,'- 
like  thickenings  of  the  wall  project  into  the  cavity  of  the  cell :  the  simple  root- 
hairs  are  developed  mainly  on  the  midrib,  the  thickened  hairs  mainly  on  the 
lamina. 

Geinmce  are  produced  in  Lunularia  and  Marchantia  in  special  receptacles, 
termed  cupules,  borue  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  shoot;  in  Luuularia  the 
cupule  is  crescent-shaped,  in  Marchantia  it  is  circular  (Fig.  240  JJ).  The  cupule 
is  formed  by  an  outgrowth  of  the  air-chamber  layer,  and  in  Marchantia  its 
margin  is  jirolonged  into  lacinife.  The  gemmjB  spring  from  single  cells  of  the 
floor  of  tho  cupule,  which  elongate  upwards  and  divide  transverisely  into  a 
stalk  cell  and  a  terminal  cell,  which,  by  repeated  growth  and  division,  forms  a 
flattened  plate  of  tissue,  several  layers  of  cells  thick  at  the  middle,  thinning 
out  to  a  single  layer  at  the  margin,  with  a  growing-point  in  a  depression  on 
each  lateral  margin.  The  symmetry  of  the  gemmae  is  isobilateral ;  but  when 
they  fall  on  to  the  soil  and  begin  to  grow,  the  undermost  surface  becomes  the 
ventral,  and  the  uppermost  the  dorsal.  Some  of  the  superficial  cells  have  no 
chloroplastids ;  those  of  the  surface  next  the  soil  grow  out  into  root-hairs. 

B.  The  Sporophyte.  The  degree  of  morphological  and  histological  differ- 
entiation of  the  sporophyte  presents  wide  divergences  in  the  different  groups. 
The  oospore  undergoes  division  by  a  wall,  generally  inclined  at  an  acute  angle  tc 
the  long  axis  of  the  archegonium,  the  lias::.l  ivall,  into  two  halves,  the  fpibu^nl 
and  the  hypohasal ;  each  of  these  is  then  divided  into  two  by  a  wall  at  right 
angles  to  the  basal  wall,  and  each  of  these  again  by  a  wall  at  right  angles  to 
the  two  preceding  walls;  thus  the  embryo  comes  to  consist  of  eight  cells 
(octants). 

In  the  Eicciea3,  the  whole  embryo  simply  forms  a  spherical  capsule  :  in  the 
Marchantiete,  the  capsule  is  developed  entirely  from  the  epibasal  cells,  whilst 
the  hypobasal  cells  give  rise  to  a  bulbous /oof,  which  attaches  the  embryo  to  the 
parent,  and  to  a  short  stalk  which  bears  the  capsule,  and  is  formed  at  a  rela- 
tively late  stage  by  intercalary  growth.  In  the  Corsiuiete  the  embryo  is 
differentiated  into  capsule  and  foot,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  or  not  the  hmit 
between  these  two  organs  is  marked,  as  it  is  in  the  Marchautieas,  by  the  b;sal 
wall  (see  Fig.  239). 
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The  differentiation  of  the  tissue  of  the  capsule  inio  ampUIthecium  and 
endothecium  is  well-marked,  except  in  the  RicciesB.  The  archesporium  is 
coextensive  with  the  endothecium. 

In  the  liicciefe  the  whole  of  the  archesporial  cells  are  sporogenous  (except 
perhaps  Oxymitra)  ;  in  Corsinia,  some  of  the  archesporial  cells  are  sterile,  hut 
these  undergo  no  special  differentiation  ;  in  Boschia  and  in  the  Marchantiea? 
the  sterile  cells  assume  an  elongated  form,  and  their  walls  undergo  spiral  or 
annular  thickening:  these  specially  modified  sterile  cells  are  the  elaters,  and, 
being  very  hygroscopic,  they  assist  in  the  scattering  of  the  spores.  Each 
sporogenous  cell  gives  rise  to  four  spores. 

The  wall  of  the  capsule,  which  consists  generally  of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  is 
but  slightly  developed  in  the  Riccieffi,  and  becomes  entirely  disorganised  during 
the  development  of  the  spores.  In  Corsinia  the  wall  is  not  highly  developed, 
but  it  persists  till  the  spores  are  ripe,  when  it  ruptures  irregularly  ;  in  Boschia 
it  is  more  highly  developed,  the  cells  presenting  half-ring  thickenings  on  their 
lateral  and  internal  walls.  In  the  Marchantieffi  the  cells  of  the  walls  are 
generally  thickened  ;  the  thickenings  may  be  fibrous,  in  which  case  the  capsule 
opens  by  the  splitting  of  the  wall  longitudinally  into  a  number  of  teeth,  though 
in  Targionia  the  splitting  is  irregular;  or  the  thickenings  (sometimes  absent) 
are  confined  to  the  walls  at  right  angles  to  the  surface,  in  which  case  the 
capsule  opens  by  the  separation  of  its  upper  third  as  a.lid  or  operculum,  as  in 
the  Operculatae.  ■  •  . 

The  spores  are  generally  tetrahedral,  with  two  coats,  the  outer  of  which 
(exosporium)  is  tuberculate  or  reticulate  on  the  surface.  On  germination  th? 
exosporium  of  the  tetrahedral  spore  ruptures  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
three  projecting  angles.  The  spores  of  Lunularia  and  Marchantia  are  small  and 
spherical;  the  exosporium  is  feebly  developed,  and  presents  a  granular  thicken- 
ing. In  consequence  of  the  thinness  of  the  exosporium,  the  whole  spore  is 
enabled  to  enlarge  considerably  on  germination,  and  it  does  not  rupture  at  any 
special  point.  In  Fegatella,  cell-divisions  take  place  in  the  spores  before  they 
are  scattered. 

The  venter  of  the  archegonium  keeps  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  developing 
embryo,  forming  the  calyptra,  and  encloses  it  until  the  spores  are  ripe.  In  tJje 
Riccieae  the  spores  are  set  free  by  the  gradual  disorganisation  of  the  calyp'ra 
and  of  the  tissue  of  the  thallus  in  which  the  calyptra  is  imbedded ;  in  the  oiher 
MarchantiaceaB  the  capsule  is  forced  out  of  the  calyptra  by  the  elongation  of 
the  short  stalk. 

The  MarchantiaceaB  are  classified  as  follows  : — 

Fam.  1.  liicciecE.  The  gametophyte  is  characterised  by  the  simple  structure 
of  the  adult  shoot;  the  air-chamber  has  a  simple  pore  in  only  a  few  forms 
[Riccia  (Riccielln)  canaliculata,  Ricciocarpus,  Oxymitra] ;  the  assimilatory  tissue 
is  confined  to  the  walls  of  the  air-chamber.  The  sexual  organs  are  not  borne  on 
a  receptacle,  but  are  developed  in  a  row,  or  in  groups,  in  the  dorsal  furrow,  and 
become  overgrown  by  the  tissue  of  the  thallus.  The  sporophyte  is  character- 
ised by  the  absence  of  differentiation  of  a  foot  or  seta,  consisting,  as  it  does, 
fiimply  of  a  capsule ;  all  the  archesporial  cells  give  rise  to  spores  (except  the  few 
sterile  cells  in  Oxymitra),  and  the  wall  of  the  capsule  becomes  disorganised 
during  the  ripening  of  the  spores. 
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The  genera  are :  Biccia,  of  which  there  are  many  species  arrauged  in  the 

two  sections  Euriccia  and  Bicciella  ;  Eicciocarpus,  represented  only  by  the 

species  R.  nutans  ;  Oxymitra  (Tesselina). 

Fam.  2.  Corsiniece.    The  gametophyte  resembles, 

on  the  whole,  that  of  the  lower  Marchantieaj  in  its' 

general  structure  ;  it  has  a  midrib  which  projects 

on  the  under  surface  ;  it  is  characterised  by  the 

arrangement  of  the  archegonia,  which  are  borne  in 

dorsal  groups,  not  on  a  receptacle  (indicated  in 

Corsinia),  but  in  pits,  the  surface  of  which  produces 

a  dense  growth  of  hairs.    The  sporophyte  is  differ- 

,  entiated  into  foot  and  capsule ;  the  wall  of  the 

Fig.  242. — Dorsal  suriace  .  '■  ' 

of  portion  of  thallus  of  capsule  persists  until  the  spores  are  ripe ;  some  of 
Riccia  glauca  (nat.  size):  the  archesporial  cells  are  sterile  and,  in  Boschia, 
r  the  dorsal  furrows  of  the      become  elaters. 

lobes; /sporo-onia develop.  rj^^^  family  includes  the  two  genera  Corsinia  and 
ing  iu  the  receptacles.  t>      t  •    /n     •    i    •  >         ,  ,      ,    ,       .  , 

Boschia  (tunicularia) :  each  genus  has  but  a  single 

species  ;  Corsinia  rnarchantioides  is  European ;  B,  Wedddlii  is  found  in  Brazil. 

Fam.  3.  Marcliantiece.  The  gametophyte  has  a  well-developed  air-chamber- 
layer  on  the  dorsal  surface ;  the  air-chambers  have  each  a  well-marked  pore, 
which  is  either  simple  or  compound  ;  in  the  higher  forms  the  air-chambers  are 
filled  with  filaments  of  assimilating  cells:  on  the  ventral  surface  are  two  rows 
of  scales  and  two  kinds  of  root-hairs.  The  archegonia  are  borne  in  groups  on 
a  receptacle  which  is  either  dorsal,  as  in  the  lower  forms,  or  terminal  on  a 
gametophore,  as  in  the  higher.  The  sporophyte  is  differentiated  into  foot,  seta, 
and  capsule  ;  some  of  the  archesporial  cells  are  sterile,  and  become  elaters. 

The  following  sections  of  Marchantiese  may  be  distinguished : — 

a.  Astroporce  :  characterised  by  the  thickening  of  the  radial  walls  of  the  cells 
surrounding  the  simple  pores  of  the  air-chambers,  in  which  there  is  no  develop- 
ment of  filamentous  assimilatory  tissue.  There  is  no  antheridial  receptacle  in 
Sauteria  and  Clevea,  where  the  autheridia  are  borne  in  a  row  on  the  surface  of 
a  ventral  antheridiophore,  but  it  is  well-developed  and  dorsal  in  Peltolepis ; 
there  is  a  terminal  archegoniophore  in  Sauteria,  with  usually  a  single  ventral 
furrow,  and  in  Peltolepis,  with  two  ventral  furrows ;  but  in  Clevea  there  is  no 
archegoniophore,  but  a  dorsal  stalked  unfurrowed  receptacle. 

Genera :  Sauteria,  Peltolepis,  Clevea. 

b.  OpercidatcB  :  characterised  by  the  mode  of  dehiscence  of  the  capsule,  the 
upper  third  of  the  wall  being  thrown  off  as  an  operculum :  the  family  includes 
the  genera  Plagiochasma  (Aytonia),  Eeboulia,  Duvalia  (NeesieUa),  Grimaldia, 
Fimbriaria  (Hypenantron).  The  pores  are  simple,  and  the  air-chambers  usually 
do  not  contain  filamentous  assimilatory  tissue.  The  archegonial  recei^tacle  is 
dorsal  and  stalked  in  Plagiochasma  and  Grimaldia ;  in  the  other  genera  it  is 
borne  on  an  archegoniophore  with  a  single  ventral  furrow.  The  antheridial 
receptacles  are  sessile ;  in  Duvalia  they  are  terminal. 

c.  Targionia:,  including  Targiouia  and  Cyathodium.  The  archegouia  are 
developed  in  a  sessile  group  at  the  apex  of  a  branch ;  if  one  of  the  archegonia 
is  fertilised,  the  further  growth  of  the  branch  is  arrested,  but  if  not,  growth  is 
resumed,  and  the  group  of  archegonia  becomes  dorsal ;  the  autheridia  aie  boruo 
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in  terminal  groups  on  short  ventral  branches.  A  single  sporogonium  is  de- 
developed  in  each  group  of  archegouia,  and  becomes  enclosed  in  a  perichsetium; 
it  dehisces  by  teeth,  but  in  Cyathodium  a  small  operculum  is  also  formed.  The 
pores  of  the  air-chamber  layer  are  simple ;  a  formation  of  filamentous  assimila- 
tory  tissue  in  the  air-chambers  occurs  in  Targionia. 

d.  Composita,  including  Fegatella  (Conocephalus),  Lunularia,  Dumortiera, 
Preissia  (Chomiocai-pon),  and  Marchantia;  characterised  generally  by  the  com- 
pound (branched)  nature  of  the  gametophore  :  however,  the  archegoniophore  is 
unbranched  in  Fegatella,  and  in  Fegatella  and  Lunularia  there  is  no  antheridio- 
phore,  the  male  receptacles  being  sessile  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  thallus. 
The  air-chambers  contain  filamentous  assimilatory  tissue  ;  the  pores  are  com- 
pound in  Preissia  and  Marchantia ;  the  air-chamber  layer  is  degenerate  in 
Dumortiera. 

Order  II.  Jungermanniaceae. 

A.  The  Gametophttb.  On  germination  the  spore  gives  rise  to  a  protonema 
which  may  be  a  solid  ellipsoidal  mass  of  cells  (as  in  Pellia)  with  a  root-hair  at 
one  end  ;  or  a  flattened  plate  of  cells  (Eadula,  Frullania)  ;  or  a  filament,  some- 
times branched  (Lophocolea,  Chiloscyphus) ;  however,  the  differences  in  form  of 
the  protonema  are  not  of  great  morphological  importance  since,  in  many  cases, 
flattened  and  filamentous  forms  have  been  found  to  be  produced  from  spores  of 
the  same  plant. 

The  protonema  gives  rise  to  the  adult  shoot  by  the  formation,  either  from  a 
marginal  cell,  if  it  is  flat,  or  from  the  terminal  cell,  if  it  is  filamentous,  of  a 
growing-point  with  a  single  apical  cell. 

Tlie  Morphology  of  the  Adult  Shoot.  The  adult  shoot  may  be  differentiated 
into  stem  and  leaf,  as  in  the  foliose  forms  ;  or  undifferentiated,  as  in  the  thal- 
loid  forms.  Its  symmetry  is  generally  dorsiventral ;  the  only  radially  sym- 
metrical, erect-growing  forms  being  Haplomitrium  and  some  species  of  Eiella 
(e.g.  R.  helicophylla  and  Parisii). 

The  morphology  of  Eiella  demands  special  notice.  It  is  a  foliose  form,  and 
is  peculiar  in  that  the  stem  bears,  on  one  side,  a  membranous  wing  which  is 
more  or  less  well-developed  in  the  different  species.  Riella  Notarisii  and 
Iteiiteri  are  prostrate  dorsiventral  forms,  and  in  them  the  wing  is  on  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  stem:  R.  helicophylla  and  Parisii  are  radial  and  erect ;  in  the 
latter  both  the  stem  and  the  wing  are  vertical ;  in  the  former  the  wing  is  spir- 
ally wound  round  the  erect  axis. 

Most  of  the  thalloid  forms  (except  Pellia,  Aneura,  Sphferocarpus)  have  a 
distinct  midrib.  The  shoot  bears  numerous  unicellular  root-hairs,  as  also 
club-shaped  glandular  hairs  which  secrete  mucilage,  on  its  ventral  (under) 
surface. 

In  the  dorsiventral  foliose  forms,  the  stem  bears  a  row  of  leaves  on  each  flank, 
and  generally  a  row  of  amphigastria  on  its  ventral  surface ;  amphigastria  are, 
however,  absent  or  rudimentary  in  some  forms  {e.g.  Fossombronia,  Androcryphia, 
Petalophyllum,  Eadula,  Lejeunia  calcarea,  Jungermannia  hicuspidata,  Scapania, 
species  of  Eiella,  etc.),  but  are  represented  (except  Eadula  and  Lrjeunia  cal- 
carea) by  papillflB  bearing  glandular  hairs.  In  Blasia  there  are  two  rows  of 
amphigastria  as  well  as  ventral  scales.  The  ventral  surface  of  the  shoot  also 
generally  bears  root-hairs,  springing  from  the  superficial  cells  of  the  stem,  but 
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occasionally  from  the  amphigastria  (e.p.  Lejeunia,  Frullania,  Mastigolirynm, 
Lopidozia,  Lopliocolea,  etc.)  :  they  are  absent  in  Trichocolea;  aud  in  llndula 
they  are  developed  on  the  convex  surface  of  the  lower  lobes  of  the  lateral 
leaves. 

In  the  radial  foliose  forms,  the  leaves  are  borne  in  three  rows  in  Haplomit- 
rium,  and  in  two  rows  in  the  radial  species  of  Eiella  (helicophylla  and  Paruii) ; 
here  there  is  no  distinction  of  amphigastria.  Eoot-hairs  are  absent  in  Haplo- 
mitrium,  their  functions  being  discharged  by  root-like  branches :  in  the  above 
species  of  Eiella  the  root-hairs  are  borne  on  the  swollen  basal  end  of  the  stem. 

Papillee  bearing  glandular  hairs,  secreting  mucilage  to  moisten  the  growing- 
point,  are  very  generally  developed;  they  are  transitory,  and  are  therefore  only 
to  be  found  near  the  growing-point.  In  the  dorsiventral  forms  they  are  de- 
veloped mainly  on  the  ventral  surface,  either  as  appendages  of  the  arophigas- 

tria  or  (as  njcn- 
tioned  above)  as 
represent  ing 
them  in  those 
forms  in  which 
the  amphigastria 
are  wanting  or 
rudimentary.  In 
the  foliose  forms 
similar  pajDillas 
are  also  developed 
as  appendages  of 
the  young  lateral 
leaves ;  notably  in. 
the  radially  sym- 
metrical genus 
Haplomitrium. 

The  growth  of 
the  shoot  is 
efffcfed  by  an 
apical  growing- 
point  which  pos- 

FiG.  213.— Growinp-point  of  thnllus  of  Metzfircm/urc'ifff.  fApicnl  sesses  (except 
Cfill;  s'dtc,  successive  ppgments  ;  m' m"  inavpinBl  cells;  super-  perhaps  in  Blasia 
ficial  cell;  a  cells  of  the  midrib;  c  clavate  hairs,  (x  540:  after  ^^^^-^  Pellia  in 
Strasburger.)  ^^^^.^^^  ^^J^ 

pears  to  be  a  group  of  initial  cells)  a  single  apical  cell.  The  apical  cell  of  the 
thalloid  forms  is  most  commonly  two-sided  (Fig.  243) ;  the  base  is  directed 
outwards,  the  apex  inwards,  and  from  the  two  sides  segments  are  cut  off  alter- 
nately right  and  left.  The  apical  cell  of  the  foliose  forms,  with  the  exception 
of  Fossombronia  and  Eiella  which  have  a  two-sided  apical  cell,  is  a  three-sided 
pyramid ;  its  base  is  directed  outwards,  its  apex  inwards,  one  side  is  ventral 
and  the  other  two  are  dorso-lateral ;  this  latter  statement  does  not,  of  course, 
apply  to  Haplomitrium.  In  Blasia  and  Pellia  cell-division  in  the  growing- 
point  appears  to  take  place  much  as  in  the  Marchautiacete. 
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The  normal  mode  of  branching  in  the  dorsiventral  forms  is  that  which  takes 
place  at  the  growing-point  in  the  plane  of  expansion.  In  the  thalloid  forms, 
as  also  in  the  foliose  Fossombronia  ani  Blasia,  it  may  be  described  as  dichoto- 
mons  (see  p.  184)  although  the  apical  cell  does  not  undergo  division  so  as  to 
form  the  apical  cells  of  two  branches  ;  the  apical  cell  of  the  parent  shoot  per- 
sists, and  that  of  the  branch  is  developed  from  an  adjacent  segment,  either 
before  or  after  farther  division.  When  the  two  shoots  develope  with  equal 
vigour,  the  resulting  branch-system  resembles  a  dichotomy;  but  when  the 
parent  shoot  grows  the  more  vigorously  throughout,  the  branches  are  lateral 
upon  it  and  the  branch-system  is  a  monopodium  (see  p.  34).  In  the  foliose 
forms  the  mode  of  normal  branching  is  generally  monopodial.  The  apical 
cell  of  a  lateral  branch  is  developed  from  the  lower  (ventral)  half  of  a  dorso- 
lateral segment  cut  off  from  the  apical  cell;  either  from  the  whole  of  the  seg- 
ment, or  from  the  posterior  (basiscopic)  portion  of  it. 

In  the  radial  Haplomitrium,  the  branching  is  monopodial  and  the  branches 
are  borne  on  all  sides  of  the  stem,  either  in  the  leafy  region  or  on  the  subter- 
ranean parts.  Tliey  are  not  developed  from  the  apical  growing-point,  and  are 
probably  all  adventitious. 

A  development  of  branches  on  the  ventral  surface  is  not  uncommon  either  in 
the  thalloid  [e.g.  Metzgeria,  Sympliyogyna,  Umbraculum  on  the  midrib)  or  in 
the  foliose  forms  {e.g.  Mastigobryum,  Lepid^zia,  Calypogeia,  Jnngermannia, 
[Cephalozi'i]  hicusiyllata,  Lophocolea  hidentata).  Since  the  oiigin  of  these 
l)ranclies  can  in  some  cases  be  distinctly  traced  {p-g.  Mastigobryum,  Symphyo- 
gyna)  to  the  apical  growing-point,  and  since  they  are  generally  developed  in 
acropetal  succession  and  in  definite  positions  (in  the  axils  of  the  amphigastria 
of  the  foliose  forms),  they  are  regarded  as  normal  and  not  as  adventitious. 
The  branch-rudiment  does  not,  however,  always  immediately  develope,  but 
may  be  quiescent  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  Their  origin  is  frequently  en- 
dogenous. These  ventral  branches  are  generally  more  or  less  modified  sexual 
branches  (gametophores) ;  but  in  Mastigobryum  sterile  branches  occur  which 
are  long  and  delicate,  with  rudimentary  leaves,  and  are  known  as  flagelhi. 
Similar  flagella  occur  in  other  foliose  genera,  such  as  Lepidozia  and  Calypogeia  ; 
they  are  not,  however,  ventralhranches,  but  modified  lateral  branches. 

Adventitious  branches  are  often  formed  on  the  older  parts  of  the  shoot ;  in 
Metzgeria,  from  marginal  cells  of  the  lamina ;  in  Pellia  and  Sphoerocarpus, 
from  single  cells  of  all  parts  of  the  dorsal,  and  sometimes  also  of  the  ventral 
surface  ;  in  Jiivgermannia  hicitspidata  and  Blasia,  from  cells  of  the  ventral  sur- 
face of  the  stem  :  in  Lophocolea  hidentata,  from  the  marginal  cells  of  the 
leaves.    Their  origin  is  generally  exogenous,  but  sometimes  endogenous. 

In  many  cases  [e.g.  Blasia,  Sphserocarpus,  Lophocolea  hidentata,  Jnnger- 
mannia  hicimpidata)  the  adventitious  branches  become  separated  from  the 
parent  plant,  and  develope  into  new  individuals,  thus  subserving  vegetative 
propngation. 

Closely  connected  with  the  adventitious  branching  is  the  formation  of  gemmce. 
In  Aneura,  certain  cells  of  the  margin  and  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  shoot 
each  become  divided  into  two,  and  the  two  cells  thus  formed  are  set  free  as  a 
bicellular  gemma,  with  probably  a  proper  wall  of  its  own,  by  the  rupture  of  the 
enclosing  wall.    In  Blasia,  the  gemmce,  which  are  solid  multicellular  nearly 
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spherical  bodies,  are  developed  in  special  receptacles  (cupulee)  situated  on  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  apex  of  the  shoots ;  their  mode  of  origin  resembles  that  of 
the  gemmoB  of  Marchantia.  In  most  foliose  forms  the  gemma  are  developed 
from  marginal  cells  of  the  leaves  {e.g.  Jungarmannia  ventricosa,  Scapania  nevw- 
rosa),  or  from  cells  near  the  growing-point  of  the  stem  (e.g.  Juugermannia 
bicmpidata).  In  these  forms  the  gemmas  are  usually  uui-  or  bi-cellular  but  in 
Badnla  complanata  (where  they  are  formed  on  the  leaf-margin)  they  'are  flat 
multicellular  plates  of  tissue. 

The  leaves  are  developed,  generally  speaking,  one  from  each  segment  formed 
at  the  growing-point.  In  the  typical  Acrogynae  each  dorso-lateral  segment  gives 
rise  to  a  lateral  leaf,  and  each  ventral  segment  to  a  ventral  leaf  (amphigas- 
trium) ;  though,  as  already  mentioned,  the  amphigastria  are  wanting  in  many 
species.    A  characteristic  feature  of  the  leaves  of  this  group  is  that  they  are 


Fig.  241. — Brnncbes  of  one  of  the  acro- 
gynous  Jungermannincefe,  Plaqiochila  as- 
plertioides,  seen  from  above;  the  leaves  are 
succubous ;  at  the  apex,  two  of  the  shoots 
hear  sporogonia,  the  otie  (b)  having  de- 
hisced, the  other  (a)  being  still  closed;  p 
the  involucre. 


Fia.  245.— Part  of  a  shoot  of  Frul- 
lania  dilatata  seen  from,  below  (  x  20) : 
«I  auriculate  lower  leaf-lobes  ;  ol  upper 
leaf -lobe;  the  leaves  are  incubous;  u 
amphigastrJum. 


distinctly  bilobed,  at  least  when  young  ;  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mother- 
cell  of  the  leaf  is  divided  into  two  which  give  rise  to  the  two  lobes.  The  leaves 
are  sessile,  and  their  insertion  is  at  first  transverse  to  the  long  axis  of  the  stem, 
so  that  one  lobe  is  superior  or  dorsal,  the  other  inferior  or  ventral ;  but  by 
subsequent  displacement  it  becomes  oblique.  Since  the  leaves  are  situated 
close  together,  they  thus  come  to  overlap  each  other,  and  this  overlapping  pre- 
sents two  forms :  either  the  posterior  edges  of  the  leaves  overlap  the  anterior 
edges  of  those  next  behind  them  (Fig.  244),  when  the  leaves  are  said  to  be 
succubous ;  or  the  anterior  edges  of  the  leaves  overlap  the  posterior  edges  of 
those  next  in  front  of  them  (Fig.  245),  when  the  leaves  are  said  to  be  incubous. 
The  growth  of  the  leaf  is  generally  apical  at  first,  and  subsequently  basal. 
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In  some  of  the  foliose  Anacrogyuae  (Fossombronia,  Androcryphia,  Petalo- 
phyllum)  the  development  of  the  leaves  is  essentially  similar  to  that  of  the 
lateral  leaves  of  the  Acrogynse ;  but  in  none  of  the  Anacrogyuae  is  the  leaf 
bilobed.  In  Haplomitrium  each  segment  gives  rise  to  a  leaf  which  is  developed 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  Mosses  :  in  Eiella  each  segment  gives  rise' 
to  two  leaves:  in  Blasia  there  are  two  rows  of  lateral  leaves  and  two  rows  of 
amphigastria. 

In  some  epiphytic  forms  {e.g.  FruUania)  the  lower  lobe  is  somewhat  cup- 
shaped  (Fig.  245),  and  is  termed  an  auricula;  it  constitutes  a  receptacle  for 
water.  In  some,  also,  (e.g.  FruUania,  Lejeunia,  Scapania),  the  upper  lobes  of 
the  leaves  of  male  fertile  shoots  are  modihed  to  constitute  protective  organs  for 
the  antheridia. 

The  leaf-formation  of  Blasia  is  quite  peculiar,  especially  in  this  respect,  that 
the  first  development  of  the  lateral  leaves  takes  place  in  the  same  plane  as  that 
of  the  stem,  with  a  subsequent  slight  obliquity,  so  that  the  leaves  are  incubous. 
Each  lateral  leaf  bears  at  its  base,  on  the  under  surface,  two  (sometimes  only 
one)  appendages  which  are  termed  auriculte  but  are  not  morphologically  similar 
to  the  auriculae  mentioned  above  as  occurring  in  FruUania.  The  auricula  of 
Blasia  consists  of  a  cellular  wall  enclosing  a  cavity,  with  a  narrow  apical  aper- 
ture, from  the  centre  of  the  floor  of  which  there  springs  a  glandular  h»it 
secreting  mucilage.  Into  this  cavity  filaments  of  Nostoc  (see  p.  234)  make  their 
way,  so  that  it  becomes  filled  with  a  mass  of  this  Alga.  The  hair  then  grows 
out  into  a  number  of  branches,  resembling  root-hairs,  which  ramify  in  the  mass. 
This  symbiosis  (see  p.  273)  appears  to  be  advantageous  both  to  the  Nostoc  and 
to  the  Blasia.  An  auricula  which  does  not  become  infested  with  Nostoc  re- 
mains relatively  small.  The  amphigastria  of  Blasia  are  stalked  and  peltate  ; 
they  bear  a  glandular  hair  which  is  situated  at  first  on  the  margin  of  the  am- 
phigastrium  at  the  apex,  becoming  gradually  displaced  until  its  insertion  is  at 
the  centre  of  the  free  surface. 

The  sexual  organs  are  generally  borne  on  the  main  axis  and  its  normal 
branches,  but  in  many  cases  {e.g.  Metzgeria,  Mastigobryum,  Calypogeia, 
Lepidozia,  Saccogyna,  Lophocolea,  many  species  of  Jungermannia)  they  are 
confined  to  more  or  less  specialised  ventral  branches  (gametophores).  The 
place  of  development  of  the  archegonia  affords  the  basis  for  the  classification 
of  the  JungermanniaceiE  into  the  two  main  groups,  Acrogyn^  and  Anacrogynse. 
In  the  former,  which  includes  all  the  foliose  forms  (except  Blasia,  Fossombronia, 
Androcryphia,  Petalophyllum,  Haplomitrium,  Eiella),  the  archegonia  are  pro- 
duced from  the  apical  cell  and  its  youngest  segments  at  the  growing-poiut ; 
hence  when  the  formation  of  the  archegonia  takes  place  on  a  shoot  its  further 
elongation  is  arrested.  In  the  latter  group,  which  includes  all  the  thalloid 
forms  and  the  exceptional  foliose  forms  just  mentioned,  the  archegonia  are 
produced  laterally,  on  the  dorsal  surface  in  the  dorsiventral  forms,  on  all  sides 
in  the  radial  forms  (species  of  Eiella,  Haplomitrium) ;  hence  the  growth  in 
length  of  the  shoot  is  not  necessarily  arrested. 

The  archegonia  of  the  Acrogynae  ara  borne  either  singly  (Lejeunia,  Phrag- 
micoma),  or  in  groups  of  two  (FruUania)  or  more  {e.g.  Eadula,  Alicularia, 
Lophocolea).  Each  archegonium  is  developed  from  a  single  cell;  when  the 
archegonium  is  single  it  is  developed  from  the  apical  cell;  when  there  are 
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several  arcliep;f^nia,  the  development  of  tliem  begins  i,i  the  youngest  BPgment- 
eells  of  the  growing-point.  The  archegonia  are  surrounded  by  the  leaves  of  the 
apex  ;  and  in  most  cases  the  Iraves  of  the  last  wliorl  are  coherent,  forming 
an  involucre,  surrounding  the  single  nrchpgonium  or  the  group  of  archegonia. 
In  the  J imgermannieas  Geocalyceffi  (e  p.  Calypogeia,  Saccogyna)  the  invo- 
lucre arises  as  an  annular  outgrowth,  forming  a  large  cavity  enclosing  the 
archegonia;  after  fertilisation,  it  attains  a  relatively  large  size,  and  forces 
itself  partially  into  the  soil  (hence  the  name  Geocalyx),  which  may  even  root 
itself. 

The  a'-chegonia  of  the  thalloid.  Anacrogynre  are  borne  in  median  dorsal 
groups  :  in  the  dorsiventral  foliose  AnacrogyntE  (Biasia,  Fossombronia,  Andro- 
cryphia,  Petalophyllum),  they  are  borne  singly  or  in  groups  on  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  stem,  and  in  the  dorsiventral  Eielleae  singly  on  the  flanks  of  the 
stem:  in  the  radial  Anacrogynae  (jRiella  lielicophylln,  Eaplomitr'mm)  they  are 
borne  singly,  scattered  over  the  whole  length  of  the  stem  as  in  the  former,  or 
confined  to  the  apical  region  as  in  the  latter.  They  are  in  all  cases  provided 
with  some  sort  of  protective  organ.  Among  the  thalloid  Anacrogynfe  the  grDup 
of  archegonia  is  surrounded,  in  Metzgeria,  Aneura,  and  Pseudoneura,  by  an 
involucre  consisting  of  the  short  modified  gametophore  (ventral  in  Metzgeria) ; 
in  Pellia,  Symphyogyna,  and  Sphierocarpus  a  group  (or  each  archegonium  as 
generally  in  Sphterocarpus)  is  surrounded  by  an  involucre  developed  as  an  out- 
growth of  the  tissue  of  the  fertile  branch;  in  Blyttia,  Morkia,  Umbraculum 
(hence  termed  Diplomitriese)  there  is  a  double  involucre,  generally  resembling 
the  preceding,  but  the  inner  involucre  (perigjnium  ?),  attains  its  full  develop- 
ment only  after  the  fertilisation  of  an  archegonium  of  the  group ;  finally,  in 
Monoclea,  the  archegonium  becomes  overgrown  by,  and  hence  sunk  in,  the 
tissue  of  the  phoot.  Among  the  foliose  Anacrogynne,  the  archegonia  are 
generally  protected  by  perichfetial  leaves,  and  further  by  an  involucre  or 
perigynium  (absent  in  Haplomitrium)  which  generally  invests  a  single  arche- 
gonium, and  in  some  cases  (Biasia,  Fossombronia,  Androcryphia)  is  only 
developed  after  fertilisation.  In  Biasia  the  growth  of  tishue  subsequently  to 
fertilisation  is  so  active  that  the  fertilised  archegonium  becomes  completely 
sunk  in  the  tissue  of  the  shoot. 

The  aiitheridia  are  borne,  in  all  Jungermanniaceaa  (except  Haplomitrinm)  on 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  shoot;  in  Haplomitrium  they  are  borne  in  three 
rows  on  the  sides  of  the  apical  region. 

In  Riclla  helicoplnjlla  the  antheridia  are  borne  sunk  in  the  tissue  of  the  free 
edge  of  the  membranous  wing.  As  the  symmetry  of  the  plant  is  radial,  it 
presents  no  distinction  of  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces ;  still  the  position  of  the 
antheridia  in  R.  helicoplnjlla  is  dorsal  by  analoj/y,  since  in  the  dorsiventral  /?. 
Jlcntcri,  the  wing,  which  likewise  bears  the  antheridia,  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  stem ;  antheridia  have  been  observed  as  yet  only  in  these 
two  species  of  Eiella. 

The  antheridia  nre  shortly  stalked  and  are  in  all  cases  provided  with  a  pro- 
tection. In  Metzgeria  the  group  of  antheridia  is  invested  by  an  involucre 
which  consists  of  the  short  modified  ventral  gametophore :  in  the  other 
thalloid  Anacrogynae.  as  also  in  Androcryphia.  Biasia,  Petalophyllum,  and 
Biella,  each  antheridium  is  invested  by  an  involucre  which  grows  up  around  it,  so 
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tbat  it  appears  to  be  sunk  in  the  tissue  of  the  slioot.  In  Fossombronia,  Haplo- 
mitrium,  and  tbe  AcrogynoB,  the  antlieridia  are  protected  by  the  leaves  :  in  the 
Acrogyn£B  tbe  antheridia  are  borne,  singly  or  several  together,  iu  the  axils  of 
leaves ;  and  in  some  forms  (e.<j.  Scapania,  Lejeuuia,  Frullania)  the  upper  lobe 
of  the  protecting  leaf  is  modified  iu  form. 

The  distribiUion  of  the  sexual  organs  varies  even  in  the  species  of  some  of  the 
genera.  Among  the  Anacrogynte,  Metzgeria,  Pseudoueura,  Morkia,  Umbra- 
ciilum,  Petalophyllum,  Spbosrocarpus,  Hiiplomitrium,  Blyttia  (generally),  and 
/  iella  helicophijlla,  are  dioecious ;  whereas  Pellia,  Aneura  (some  species), 
Fossombronia,  Symphyogyna,  Androcryphia,  and  Riella  Eeuteri,  are  generally 
monoecious.  In  the  monoecious  forms  the  antheridia  and  archegonia  are 
generally  borne  on  distinct  branches  (diclinous),  but  sometimes  on  the  Fame 
brauch  (monoclinous),  as  in  Androcryphia  and  occasionally  in  Blyttia.  When 
a  dorbivenlral  shoot  bears  only  antheridia  or  archegonia,  they  are  developed  in 
the  median  line ;  but  -when  it  bears  buth  organs,  the  archegonia  are  median  and 
tbe  autheridia  lateral. 

The  Acrogyuas  are  generally  monoecious  and  diclinous. 

The  structure  of  the  adult  shoot  <  f  the  Jungermanuiace£e  is  very  simple.  In 
thalloid  forms  which  have  no  midrib,  the  shoot  consists  of  parenchymatous 
cells  forming  a  single  layer  at  the  margin  and  several  layers  {e.(j.  Pellia, 
Aneura,  Sphaarocarpus),  in  the  middle  line  of  the  shoot ;  in  those  which  have  a 
midrib  [e.g.  Metzgeria,  Symph^ogyua,  Blyttia,  etc.),  the  midrib  consists  of 
several  layers  of  cells,  whereas  the  lamina  consists  of  only  a  tiingle  layer.  In 
Sympbyogyna  and  Blyttia  the  midrib  is  traversed  by  a  strand  of  elongated 
prosenchymatous  cells  having  thickened  and  more  or  less  pitted  walls.  In 
Blasia  the  stem  has  an  axial  strand  of  elongated  cells  with  delicately  pitted  walls. 

In  the  Acrogyuae,  the  stem  generally  consists  of  an  axial  strand  of  relatively 
thin-walled  cells,  surrounded  by  a  cortex  of  narrow  thick-walled  cells;  but  in 
those  forms  which  give  rise  to  endogenous  ventral  branches  {e.g.  Calypogeia) 
the  cortical  cells  of  the  ventral  surface  of  the  stem  are  not  thick-walled.  The 
leaves  are  simply  single  layers  of  similar  cells,  and  have  no  midrib. 

The  root-hairs  are,  iu  all  cases,  destitute  of  the  peculiar  thickenings  so 
characteristic  of  the  Marchautiace£e. 

B.  The  Si'oEOPHiiTE.  The  course  of  the  development  of  the  sporophyte  is, 
in  its  main  features,  essentially  the  same  throughout  the  Jungermauniaceaj. 

The  oospore  is  divided  by  a  transverse  (basal)  wall  into  two  halves,  epi basal 
and  hypobasal.  The  epibasal  cell  gives  rise  to  the  capsule  and  its  stalk  (seta). 
It  divides  transversely,  and  the  longitudinal  divisions  follow  in  both  cells  so 
that  tbe  epibasal  half  of  the  embryo  consists  of  two  tiers  of  each  consisting  of 
four  cells.  Further  growth  in  length  is  effected  by  the  cutting  off,  by  trans- 
verse  walls,  of  segments  from  the  cells  forming  the  apical  tier  ;  but  this  apical 
growth  is  arrested,  sooner  or  later,  by  the  formation  of  walls  parallel  to  the  free 
surface  (periclinal)  in  the  apical  cells,  and  also  frequently  in  some  of  those 
below  them,  which  indicate  the  differentiation  of  the  capsule- wall  (amphi- 
thecium)  from  the  internal  mass  of  cells  (endothecium)  which  give  rise  to  the 
spores  and  elaters.  The  cells  below  the  capsule  may,  however,  continue  to 
grow  and  divide  transversely,  and  by  means  of  this  intercalary  growth  the  full 
leijgth  of  the  seta  is  attaini  d. 
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Though  the  mode  of  growth  of  the  epibasal  half  of  the  embryo  is  most  . 
monly  that  described  above,  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  growth  of  the 
two  longitudinal  halves  is  unequal,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  first  longitudinal 
wall  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  basal  wall,  but  is  obhque.  Consequently  the 
apex  is  occupied  by  the  two  cells  of  the  longer  half,  and  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  apical  growth  is  long-continued  the  result  is  that  the  capsule  may  be  de- 
veloped entirely  from  one  longitudinal  half  of  the  embryo.  This  mode  of 
development  has  been  observed  in  Blasia,  Pellia,  Fossombronia,  Haplomitrium, 
and  Symphyogyna ;  in  Fossombronia  and  Symphyogyna  an  embryo  of  this 
kind  appears  to  grow  in  length,  for  a  time  at  least,  by  means  of  a  two-sided 
apical  cell. 

In  many  of  the  Jungermanniacea  (e.g.  Pellia,  Lepidozia,  Jungermannia, 
Caljpogeia,  Frullania)  the  lower  end  of  the  seta  developes  into  a  bulbous  mass 
of  cells  forming  a  false  foot,  the  upper  margin  of  which  grows  up  so  as  to  form 
a  sheath  round  the  lower  part  of  the  seta  in  some  cases. 

The  development  of  the  hypobasal  portion  of  the  embryo  is  comparatively 
insignificant;  in  most  cases  it  is  merely  a  small  appendage  to  the  lower  end  of 
tbe  seta.  The  hypobasal  cell  enlarges  somewhat,  without  undergoing  any 
division  [e.g.  Eadula,  Madotheca,  Lepidozia,  often  in  Pellia  and  Symphyogyna) ; 
or  it  undergoes  transverse  division  to  form  a  filament  of  two  or  three  cells,  the 
lowest  of  which  becomes  elongated  and  grows  down  among  the  cells  at  the  base 
of  the  archegonium  (e.g.  Metzgeria,  Aneura,  Jungermannia  biciispidata)  ;  or  it 
divides  by  a  longitudinal  wall  into  two  cells  which  grow  out  into  papill«B 
(Frullania  dilatata),  or,  by  further  division  its  produces  four  papillae  {Calypogeia 
Trichomanis) ;  or,  finally,  it  divides  irregularly  to  form  a  small  group  of  cells 
(Blasia).  In  some  forms,  however  (e.g.  Fossombronia,  Petalophyllum,  probably 
also  Sphffirocarpus,  Riella  helicophylla,  Notarisii,  and  Reuteri),  the  hypobasal 
cell  appears  to  give  rise  to  a  true  foot,  bulbous  in  form",  comparable  to  that  of 
the  Marchantiese  (see  p.  340). 

In  the  further  differentiation  of  the  capsule,  the  cells  of  the  amphithecium 
undergo  i>ericlinal  division  so  that  the  wall  eventually  consists  of  two  or  more 
(up  to  six)  layers  of  cells  ;  though  in  Haplomitrium,  Sphaerocarpus,  and  Kiella, 
the  wall  consists  throughout  of  a  single  layer  of  cells.  In  the  wall-cells  annular 
thickenings  are  developed,  which  are  usually  transverse;  but  in  Haplomitrium 
there  is  a  single  annular  thickening  situated  longitudinally ;  the  cells  are  un- 
thickened  in  Sphaerocarpus  and  Eiella.  The  planes  of  dehiscence  of  tbe  cap- 
sule, except  in  those  forms  which  dehisce  irregularly  (Riella,  Sphaerocarpus),  are 
marked  out  by  four  longitudinal  rows  of  small-celled  tissue  which  correspond 
in  position  with  the  walls  between  the  four  apical  cells  of  the  growing  embryo. 

The  archesporium,  which  is  co-extensive  with  the  endothecium,  presents 
various  degrees  and  forms  of  differentiation.  In  Biella  and  Sphasrocarpus  it 
comes  to  consist  of  a  number  of  cubical  cells,  some  of  which  become  the 
mother-cells  of  the  spores,  whereas  the  others  persist  as  unaltered  sterile  cells, 
lu  all  the  other  Jungermanniaceae  some  of  the  cells  of  the  endothecium  are 
sterile,  but  they  develope  into  elaters,  becoming  elongated  in  form  and  spirally 
thickened,  having  sometimes  two  spirals  (Haplomitrium,  Plagiochila,  Scapania, 
Jungermannia,  Lophocolea,  Lepidozia,  Eadula,  Fossombronia,  Symphyogyna, 
Blasia,  etc.),  or  only  one  (in  the  Jubulete,  e.g.  Lejeunia,  Frullania,  and  in 
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Aneura,  Metzgeria).  The  relative  arrangement  of  the  sterile  and  fertile  cells,  de- 
pendent upon  the  growth  of  the  capsule  along  different  diameters,  varies  some- 
what. In  the  lower  forms,  the  elongated  archesphorial  cells  are  arranged  more  or 
less  longitudinally,  either  quite  straight  (e.flr.  Frullania,  Lejeunia,  Symphyogyna, 
Umbraculum),  or  radiating  from  the  apex,  of  the  capsule  (Metzgeria,  Aneura), 
or  radiating  from  the  base  of  the  capsule  (Pellia,  Radula)  :  whereas  in  the 
higher  forms  (Lepidozia,  Calypogeia,  Jungermaunia),  these  cells  are  placed 
horizontally  round  a  central  longitudinal  axis,  except  at  the  apex  where  they 
radiate.  In  most  cases  the  sterile  and  fertile  archesporial  cells  are  mingled 
together,  but  in  some  cases  certain  parts  of  the  archesporium  give  rise  especi- 
ally to  spores  and  others  to  elaters.  Thus,  in  Pellia,  the  cells  towards  the  base 
and  those  in  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  capsule  form  only  elaters,  whereas  in 
Jnngermannia  the  formation  of  elaters  is  confined  to  the  cells  near  to  the  wall. 

"Whilst  the  development  of  the  embryo  is  taking  place,  growth  is  also  pro- 
ceeding in  the  archegonium  and  the  adjacent  tissue,  giving  rise  eventually  to 
the  calyptra.  Several  of  the  archegonia  of  a  group  may  be  fertilised,  but 
generally  only  one  gives  rise  to  a  fully  developed  sporogonium,  and  itself  takes 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  calyptra.  The  calyptra  is  sometimes  developed 
from  the  venter  of  the  archegonium  alone  [e.g.  generally  in  the  Acrogynte,  and 
in  Metzgeria,  Fossombrouia) ;  in  the  AnacrogynaB  the  adjacent  tissue  of  the 
shoot  frequently  takes  part  in  its  formation,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
unfertilised  archegonia  of  the  original  group  are  found  on  the  sides,  or  even  on 
the  top  of  the  calyptra  (e.g.  Aneura,  Symphogyna).  The  wall  of  the  calyptra 
consists  of  one  or  more  layers  of  cells,  and  keeps  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
embryo  which  it  encloses  until  the  spores  are  mature.  The  cells  of  the  seta 
then  rapidly  elongate,  causing  the  rupture  of  the  calyptra,  and  the  capsule  is 
exposed.  The  capsule  then  dehisces,  generally  into  four  valves,  sometimes 
irregularly,  and  the  spores  are  set  free. 

The  Jungermanniaceffi  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 

Series  I.    Anacrogyn/e  :  growth  in  length  not  necessatrily  arrested  by  the 
development  of  archegonia. 
Section  A.    Anelatereas  :  the  sterile  cells  in  the  capsule  do  not  develope 
into  elaters. 

Paul.  1.  Riellece :  including  the  two  genera  Riella  (foliose)  and 
Sphffirocarpus  (thalloid) ;  further  characterised  by  the 
absence  of  annular  thickenings  in  the  cells  of  the  wall 
of  the  capsule,  by  the  irregular  dehiscence  of  the  cap- 
sule, and  (probably)  by  the  development  of  a  true  (hypo- 
basal)  foot. 

Section  B.  Elaterese :  the  sterile  cells  in  the  capsule  develope  into  elaters. 
o.  Thalloid  Forms. 

Fam.  2.  MetzgeriecB :  genera,  Aneura  and  Pseudoneura  (Riccardia), 
Metzgeria. 

„    3.    Diplomitripoi :  Blyttia  and  Morkia  (Pallavicinia),  Umbra- 
culum (Hymenophyton),  Pellia,  Symphyogyna. 
/3.  Foliose  Forms. 

Fam.  4.    Godoniem :    Fossombrouia,    Androcryphia  (Noteroclada), 
Petalophyllum,  Blasia. 
„    5.    Haplomitriecc  :  Haplomitrium,  Calobryum. 
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Fum. 


8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


Series  II.   AcitoGifNiE :  growth  iii  length  arrested  by  the  development  of 
archegouia ;  all  foliose. 

6.  Gijmnomitnece:  Gymnomitrium,  Sarcoscyphus  (Marsupella), 
Alicularia  (Nardia),  etc. 

7.  Juufjermanniece :   Plagiochila,  Jungermannia,  Lophocolea, 
Scapania,  etc. 

Gei'calt/cece  :  Saccogyna,  Calypogeia,  etc. 
Triclioiiianoidece  :  Lepidozia,  Mastigobryura,  etc. 
Ptiliducc. :  Tricbocolea,  Ptilidium,  Seudtnera,  etc. 
Plaiypkyllccs :  Iladula,  Madotheca. 
J ubuUcc  :  Plnugmicoma,  Lejeunia,  FruUania,  etc. 
Order  III.  Anthocerotaceae. 

A.  The  Gametophytk.  The  protouema  developed  from  the  germinating 
spore  is  a  flattened  plate  of  cells;  iu  Authoceros  the  formation  of  the  flattened 
plate  is  sometimes  x^i'eceded  by  the  outgrowth  of  the  contents  of  the  spore, 
covered  by  the  endosporium,  into  a  filament  at  the  apex  of  which  the  plate  of 
cells  is  developed  ;  in  Dendroceros  the  first  cell-divisions  connected  with  the 
formation  of  the  protenema  freq^uently  take  place  wiihin  the  spores  before  they 

are  thed  from  the  sijorogonium.  The  adult  shoot 
is  developed  as  a  lateial  out-growth  from  the 
flattened  protonema. 

T]ie  Moipliologij  of  the  adult  nhoot.  The  adult 
shoot  is  thalloid,  and  its  symmetry  is  dorsiventral. 
It  is  semi- circular,  or  nearly  circular,  in  outline  in 
Antboceros  and  Notothylas;  but  in  Dendroceros  it 
is  elongated  and  branched,  iu  which  genus  it  has  a 
strongly  developed  midrib  which  projects  especially 
on  the  ventral  (under)  surface.  There  are  no  ven- 
tral scales  on  the  under  surface,  but  numerous  uni- 
cellular root-hairs. 

The  growth  of  the  shoot  is  effected,  in  Antboceros  and  Notothylas,  by  a  series 
of  marginal  growing-poiuts  ;  in  Dendroceros,  by  a  growing-point  at  the  apex  of 
the  main  shoot  and  of  each  of  its  branches.  In  the  growing-point  there  is  a 
row  of  initial  cells,  each  of  wbich  acts  as  an  apical  cell ;  their  form  is  wedge- 
shaped  in  Antboceros,  dorsal  and  ventral  segments  being  alternately  cut  off  by 
the  formation  of  oblique  walls;  iu  Dendroceros  their  form  is  nearly  hemi- 
spheral,  the  base  being  internal,  and  segments  are  cut  off  by  the  successive 
formation  of  transverse  walls  at  right  angles, to  the  long  axis  of  the  shoot. 

Branching,  or  at  least  the  formation  of  new  growing-points,  takes  place  in 
the  manner  described  for  the  MarchantiaceaB  (p.  184). 

The  sexual  organs  are  developed  from  the  dorsal  segments  formed  in  the 
growing-point,  and  are  situated  in  the  middle  line  behind  each  growing-point 
in  Antboceros  and  Notothylas,  on  the  midrib  in  Dendroceros.  The  autberidia, 
which  have  a  b)ng  stalk  in  Dendroceros,  are  developed  endogeuously,  and  remain 
enclosed  iu  the  tissue  until  matuiity;  they  are  developed  either  singly  (some 
species  of  Antboceros,  Dendroceros)  or  in  groups.  The  archegonia  are  sunk  in 
the  tissue,  the  apex  of  the  neck  reaching  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  shoot. 
The  sbootd  arc  moucecious ;  tl,e  sexual  organs  are  sometimes  intermingled  in 
the  same  group  (fre(iueutly  in  Antboceros). 


Fig.  2-lC. — Antlioceros  Icevis 
(nat.  bize).  K  The  capsules, 
some  as  yet  unopened. 
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III  exceptional  cases  the  autheridia  of  Aathoceros  may  be  developed  at  the 
surface,  i.e.  exogeuously. 

The  structure  of  the  adult  shoot.  The  adult  shoot,  in  Anthoceros  and 
Notothylas,  consists  of  several  layers  of  cells  in  the  middle  line,  thinning 
out  to  a  single  layer  of  cells  at  the  margins.  The  tissue  in  the  middle  line 
consists  of  longitudinally  elongated  cells,  the  walls  of  which,  especially  in  the 
older  parts  of  the  shoot,  frequently  present  reticulate  or  even  spiral  thickening. 
In  Dendroceros  there  is  a  prominent  midrib,  on  each  side  of  which  is  attached 
a  laminar  portion,  consisting  of  a  single  layer  of  cells  ;  in  some  species  there 
are  no  intercellular  spaces,  but  in  others  there  are  air-chambers  in  the  mid- 
rib, which  give  to  its  surface  the  areolated  appearance  so  well-marked  in  the 
Marchantiacete  (see  p.  338j. 

A  characteristic  structux'al  feature  is  the  presence  of  apertures  of  the  nature 
of  pores  in  the  superficial  layer  of  those  i^arts  of  the  shoot  which  consist  of 
several  layers  of  cells.  They  occur  generally  only  on  the  under  (ventral)  sur- 
face of  the  shoot,  but  in  some  species  of  Dendroceros  {D.  javanicus,  crispatus, 
Breutelii)  they  are  present  on  the  dorsal  surface  also.  The  pore  is  bounded 
by  two  guard-cells,  formed  by  the  division  of  one  of  the  superficial  cells.  It 
leads  into  a  cavity  which  is,  from  the  first,  filled  with  mucilage.  Into  this 
cavity  the  Alga  Nostoc  obtains  access  through  the  pore,  and  there  grows  ami 
multiplies.  The  growth  of  the  Nostoc  in  the  cavity  is  accompanied  by  active 
growth  of  the  cells  of  the  surrounding  tissue,  so  that  the  whole  mass  projects 
from  the  surface  of  the  shoot,  and  the  guard-cells  grow  and  divide,  so  that  the 
cavity  becomes  completely  closed.  At  the  same  time,  filamentous  septate  out- 
growths arise  from  the  cells  of  the  wall  of  the  cavity,  which  ramify  throughout 
the  mucilaginous  mass  (comp.  Blasia,  p.  347). 

The  chloroplastids  of  the  Anthocerotacese  are  peculiar,  on  account  of  their 
relatively  large  size,  and  of  the  fact  that  they  occur  singly  in  the  cells  and  con- 
tain a  pyrenoid  (see  p.  100). 

B.  The  Spoeophyte.  The  early  stages  in  the  development  of  the  sporophyte 
of  the  Authocerotaceaj  appear  to  be  much  the  snme  as  in  the  case  of  other 
Liverworts  (Fig.  2.S9  C).  The  oospore  divides  transversely  into  an  epibasal  and 
a  hypobasal  half :  and  each  of  these  divides  by  two  perpendicular  walls  so  that 
the  embryo  consists  at  this  stage  of  eight  cells.  The  cells  of  the  epibasal  half 
divide  transversely  several  times,  and  then  further  apical  growth  in  length  is 
arrested  by  the  formation  of  periclinal  walls,  marking  the  differentiation  of 
amphithecium  and  endothecium,  first  in  the  four  apical  cells,  and  subsequently 
in  those  below  them.  By  the  repeated  formation  of  periclmal  walls,  the  amphi- 
thecium comes  to  consist  of  several  layers  of  cells.  The  hypobasal  cells  under- 
go but  few  divisions,  giving  rise  to  a  bulbous  foot,  the  superficial  cells  of  which 
grow  out  into  papill©  and  penetrate  between  the  cells  of  the  adjacent  tissue  of 
the  gametophyte. 

The  details  of  the  differentiation  of  the  epibasal  portion  of  the  embryo  vary 
considerably.  In  Anthoceros  and  Dendroceros  (Figs.  238,  239)  the  archesporium 
is  developed  from  the  innermost  layer  of  cells  of  the  amphithecium,  a  peculi- 
arity, the  only  other  instance  of  which,  in  the  Muscinete,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Sphagnacete  (p.  331)  :  the  endothecium  gives  rise  to  an  axial  strand  of  sterile 
tissue,  termed  the  columella,  which  is  completely  invested  (except  at  the  base, 
V.S.B. 
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where  it  is  continuous  with  the  tissue  of  the  foot)  by  the  archesporium.  In 
Notothylas,  the  archesporium  is  commonly  co-extensive  with  the  endothecium  ; 
but  in  some  forms  the  archesporium  is  developed  from  only  the  external  layer 
of  the  endothecium,  the  rest  of  the  endothecium  constituting  a  columella  (as  in 
the  Bryineae  among  the  Musci). 

In  all  three  genera  some  of  the  cells  derived  from  the  archesporium  are 
sterile.  In  Dendroceros  these  cells  develope  into  elaters  with  spiral  thicken- 
ings, each  elater  consisting  of  a  row  of  several  cells  with  an  apparently  con- 
tinuous spiral  band.  In  some  species  of  Anthoceros  {e.g.  vicentianus,  giganteus, 
etc.,  constituting  the  subgenus  Anthocerites)  there  are  elaters  quite  similar  to 
those  of  Dendroceros :  in  other  species  {e.g.  tuberciilatus,  glandnlosiis)  the 
elaters  have  the  same  form,  but  they  have  no  spiral  band  ;  in  others  {IceoU, 
punctatus)  the  sterile  cells  do  not  form  distinct  elaters,  but  a  network  of  short 
cells,  with  spiral  thickening,  in  the  meshes  of  which  lie  the  mother- cells  of  the 
spores.  In  Notothylas  the  sterile  cells  do  not  develope  into  elaters  ;  they  are 
so  arranged  as  to  form  chambers,  in  which  lie  the  mother-cells  of  the  spores. 

The  sporogonium  of  Anthoceros  and  Dendroceros  has  no  seta ;  when  the 
apical  growth  has  ceased,  the  capsule  continues  to  elongate  by  basal  growth, 
and  hence  does  not  ever  become  fully  mature  throughout.  In  Notothylas  the 
sporogonium  has  a  short  seta,  and  elongates  by  intercalary  growth,  the  grow- 
ing-point being  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  capsule  with  the  seta ;  but  the 
intercalary  growth  is  of  limited  duration,  so  that  the  whole  capsule  becomes 
mature  throughout,  and  frequently  becomes  disconnected  from  the  seta.  The 
pod-shaped  capsule  of  Anthoceros  and  of  Dendroceros  splits  from  the  apex 
into  two  valves  (Fig.  246).  Stomata  occur  in  the  epidermis  of  the  capsule  in 
most  species  of  Anthoceros,  but  they  appear  to  be  wanting  in  the  other  genera. 

Since  the  archegonia  are  sunk  in  the  tissue  of  the  shoot,  the  calyptra,  which 
invests  the  developing  embryo,  is  developed  mainly  from  the  surrounding 
tissue,  and  only  to  a  small  extent  from  the  wall  of  the  arcbegonium. 


CLASS  IV.    MUSCI  (Mosses). 

A.  The  Gametophytb.  The  profonema  is  more  conspicuous  in 
the  Musci  than  in  the  Hepaticgo :  it  sometimes  persists  until  the 
sporogonia  are  developed  and  the  spores  are  ripe  (e.g.  Ephemerum), 
and  in  many  cases  the  subterranean  portion  persists  from  year  to 
year.  It  is  generally  filamentous  and  much  branched ;  but  in 
some  forms  it  is  a  flattened  expansion  (e.g.  Sphagnum,  Andreasa), 
or  cylindrical  branched  and  shrubby  (Andresea),  or  it  bears  lateral 
flattened  expansions  which  are  assimilatory  organs  (e.g.  Andretea, 
Tetraphis,  etc.).  The  filamentous  protonema  consists  of  a  sub- 
aerial  and  of  a  subterranean  portion,  which  differ  in  that  the  cells 
of  the  former  contain  chloroplastids,  their  walls  are  colourless, 
and  the  septa  are  transverse  ;  whereas  those  of  the  latter  do  not 
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contain  cliloroplastids,  and  their  walls  are  brown  and  their  septa 
oblique.  The  protonema  presents,  in  fact,  a  certain  differentiation 
into  shoot  and  root,  the  term  rhizoids  being  applied  to  the  root-like 
filaments.  This  differentiation  is,  however,  of  little  morphological 
value,  since  the  differences  between  the  shoot-  and  root-filaments 
depend  entirely  on  external  conditions  :  thus,  if  the  rhizoids  be 
exposed  to  light  they  assume  the  characters  of  the  subaerial 
filaments.  In  Andrejea  the  differentiation  is  altogether  wanting. 
The  flattened  protonema  of  Sphagnum  bears  rhizoids  on  its 
margins  and  under  surface. 

The  growth  in  length  of  the  pi'otonemal  filaments  is  apical :  the 
terminal  cell  behaves  as  an  apical  cell  from  which  segments  are 
successively  cut  off  by  transverse  or  oblique  walls. 

The  Adult  Shoot  arises  as  a  lateral  bud  on  the  subaerial  portion  of 
the  protonema.  In  some  cases  (BryineEe)  the  subterranean  portion 
gives  rise  to  lateral  buds :  these  are  small,  spherical  or  lenticular, 
multicellular  bodies  of  a  brown  colour,  filled  with  reserve  materials, 
and  are  termed  bulbils ;  when  they  are  brought  to  the  surface 
they  give  rise  to  adult  shoots,  either  directly  or  with  the  interven- 
tion of  protonema. 

The  adult  shoot  is  in  all  cases  diffei'entiated  into  stem  and 
leaves,  and  may  be  branched  or  unbranched.  Its  symmetry  is 
commonly  radial  or  isobilateral,  less  commonly  dorsiventral.  In 
the  former  case  it  is  attached  to  the  soil  by  rhizoids  springing 
from  its  basal  portion  ;  in  the  latter,  by  rhizoids  developed  on  its 
under  surface.  In  Sphagnum,  rhizoids  occur  only  on  young 
shoots. 

The  growth  of  the  adult  shoot  (and  its  branches)  is  affected  bv 
means  of  an  apical  growing-point  with  a  single  apical  cell  which 
is  generally  a  tiiree- sided  pyramid  :  in  Fissidens,  however,  though 
the  subterranean  shoots,  and  in  some  species  the  subaerial  lateral 
shoots,  have  a  three- sided  apical  cell,  yet,  under  the  influence  of 
light,  the  apical  cell  eventually  becomes  two-sided. 

Each  segment  cut  off  from  the  apical  cell  gives  rise  to  a  leaf : 
hence  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves,  and  the  symmetry  of  the 
shoot,  is  generally  determined  by  the  form  of  the  apical  cell. 
Thus  in  Fissidens,  the  leaves  are  arranged  in  two  rows  and  the 
symmetry  of  the  shoot  is  isobilateral :  in  other  cases  (e.g.  Fontin- 
alis)  the  leaves  are  in  three  rows,  and  the  symmetry  of  the  shoot 
is  radial.  But  to  this  rule  there  are  exceptions.  Thus,  in  the 
sterile  shoots  of  Schistostega,  although  the  apical  cell  is  three- 
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sided,  the  leaves  are  arranged,  in  consequence  of  subsequent  dis- 
placement, in  two  rows,  and  the  symmetry  of  the  shoot  is  isobi- 
lateral.  Again,  in  Sphagnum,  Polytrichum,  Andreaea,  etc.,  the 
leaves  are  not  arranged  in  three  rows  with  a  divergence  of  but 
spirally  with  divergences  of  |,  -I,  etc.,  because  the  walls  of  the  seg- 
ments cut  off  successively  from  any  one  side  of  the  three-sided 
apical  cell  are  not  parallel  to  each  other,  but  are  inclined  at  an 
angle.    The  symmetry  of  the  shoot  is,  however,  radial. 

Branching  is  confined  to  perennial  shoots,  and  is  lateral,  never 
dichotomous.  When  the  growth  of  the  main  shoot  is  arrested 
by  the  formation  of  sexual  organs  at  the  apex  (acrocarpous),  one 
(or  more)  of  the  lateral  branches  (termed  innovations)  close  behind 
the  apex  assumes  the  characters  of  the  main  shoot  and  carries  on 
the  growth  :  the  resulting  branch-system  is  cymose,  either 
sympodial  or  dichasial  according  to  the  number  (one  or  moi-e)  of 
the  innovations  at  each  branching.  When  the  growth  of  the 
main  stem  is  not  thus  ari'ested,  the  sexual  oi'gans  being  borne 
on  lateral  branches  (pleurocaiyous) ,  the  branch-system  is  mono- 
podial  and  racemose. 

The  branches  (except  the  innovations)  frequently  differ  in 
various  ways  from  the  primary  shoot.  Thus,  in  Sphagnum  and 
other  pleurocarpous  Mosses,  the  leaves  of  the  branches  differ  in 
size  and  shape  from  those  of  the  pi-imary  shoot :  in  other  forms 
(e.g.  Thuidium)  the  lateral  branches  have  limited  growth. 

The  development  of  the  branches,  thoagh  never  axillary,  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves,  since 
the  apical  cell  of  a  branch  is  developed  from  the  same  segment  as 
the  corresponding  leaf.  Each  branch  is  developed  beneath  the 
corresponding  leaf,  either  in  the  median  line  (e.g.  Tontinalis),  or 
on  one  side  of  it  (e.g.  Sphagnum).  However,  a  branch  is  not 
developed  in  connexion  with  each  leaf. 

In  most  cases  the  adult  shoot  does  not  present  any  differentia- 
tion into  a  vegetative  and  a  reproductive  portion  (ganietophore), 
but  such  a  differentation  is  to  be  found  in  certain  forms.  Thus, 
in  Splachnum,  the  male  organs  are  borne  upon  a  leafless  prolonga- 
tion of  the  shoot :  again  in  Schistostega  the  fertile  and  the  sterile 
shoots  differ  from  each  other  in  form  ;  the  sterile  shoot  is  leafless  at 
the  base,  but  from  the  middle  upwards  it  bears  two  rows  of  leaves 
inserted  longitudinally,  so  that  the  shoot  resembles  a  small  fern- 
leaf  ;  the  fertile  shoot  bears  at  its  upper  part  a  tuft  of  leaves  in 
five  rows,  inserted  obliquely  or  transversely,  whilst  the  lower  part 
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is  eitlier  leafless  or  bears  a  few  leaves  like  those  of  the  sterile 
shoot. 

In  Sphagnum  and  Andrerea,  the  apex  of  the  female  shoot  grows 
out,  after  fertilisation  of  the  archegonium,  into  a  long  leafless 
shoot  termed  a  pseudopodium,  which  bears  the  sporogonium  (here 
destitute  of  a  seta)  at  its  apex.  In  Aulacomnium  and  Tetraphis 
there  is  a  somewhat  similar  tex'minal  shoot,  likewise  termed  a 
pseudopodium,  which  bears  at  its  apex  a  cluster  of  gemra^. 

The  Leaves  present  considerable  variety  in  size  and  form  (hetero- 
phyllj,  see  p.  57)  :  they  may  be  divided,  in  the  first  instance,  into 
foliage-leaves  and  invohicral  leaves. 

The  foliage-leaves  are  simple  and  sessile;  they  are  nsually 
inserted  transversely  on  the  stem,  and  are  closely  packed.  They 
are  generally  larger  towards  the  upper  than  towards  the  lower 
part  of  the  shoot.  In  most  pleurocarpous  Mosses  the  leaves  of  the 
lateral  branches  differ  more  or  less  from  those  of  the  main  stem. 
In  some  forms  (e.g.  Bryum  roseum,  Cliviacium,  etc.),  where  the 
branches  take  the  form  of  creeping  runners  or  stolons,  the  leaves 
of  these  branches  are  reduced  to  scales  (cataphyllary  leaves). 

The  involucral  leaves  are  arranged  in  one  or  more  whorls, 
formino-  an  involucre  round  the  sexual  orsrans.  Those  surrounding 
a  group  of  male  organs  are  commonly  larger  than  the  foliage- 
leaves,  and  in  some  cases  (e.g.  Polytricliacese)  are  coloured  red  or 
yellow.  Those  surrounding  a  group  of  female  organs  differ  but 
little  from  the  foliage-leaves:  the  more  intei-nal  leaves  are  smaller 
than  the  external :  the  innermost  leaves,  distinguished  as  perichce- 
tial  leaves,  are  quite  rudimentary  when  the  archegonia  are  mature, 
but  after  fertilisation  has  taken  place  they  grow  up  round  the  base 
of  the  seta  of  the  sporogonium. 

The  Sexual  Organs  are  borne  in  groups  (rarely  singly)  at  the  apex 
either  of  the  main  shoots  (acrocarpous),  or  of  lateral  branches 
(pleurocarpous),  surrounded  by  involucral  leaves,  each  gi-oup  with 
its  involucre  constituting  a  receptacle.  Generally  speaking  the 
growth  of  the  shoot  or  branch  ceases  with  the  develojDment  of  the 
sexual  organs,  the  apical  cell  itself  giving  rise  to  an  antheridium 
or  an  archegonium  ;  but  in  some  male  receptacles  {e.g.  Polyti^ichacers 
and  some  other  Bryineae,  also  Sphagnum)  the  apical  cell  persists  as 
such  ;  consequently  the  elongation  of  the  shoot  or  branch  is  not 
necessarily  arrested  by  the  development  of  the  antheridia,  and 
appears  to  grow  through  the  receptacle. 

Among  the  sexual  organs  there  are  usually  present  multicellular 
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hairs,  termed  paraphyses  :  they  are  often  filamentous,  but  in  some 
cases  (e.g.  male  receptacle  of  Funaria)  the  terminal  cells  are  large 
and  rounded  ;  they  are  hyaline,  or  coloured  red  or  yellow,  some- 
times brownish,  and  the  cells  frequently  contain  chloroplastids. 
They  are  more  numerous  and  more  highly  developed  in  the  male 
than  in  the  female  receptacles .;  they  are  rarely  absent  in  plants 
Avhich  grow  in  dry  situations,  but  frequently  in  those  forms  which 
grow  in  water  or  in  damp  places.  Their  function  seems  to  be  that 
of  secreting  water  to  prevent  the  drying- up  of  the  sexual  organs. 

The  antheridia  are  generally  club-shaped  (spherical  in  Sphag- 
num), and  are  shortly  stalked  (see  ¥ig.  233) ;  the  base  of  the 
stalk  is  dilated  in  some  cases  {e.g.  Andreaea).  The  antheridia 
generally  open  at  the  apex  to  allow  the  spermatozoids  to  escape. 
The  archegonia  are  stalked ;  the  neck  is  long,  and  the  venter  is 
but  slightly  dilated  (Fig.  235). 

The  distribution  of  the  sexual  organs  is  various.  The  plant  may 
be  monoecious  (i.e.  may  bear  both  kinds  of  sexual  organs),  or  it 
may  be  dioecious  :  amongst  the  monoecious  forms  may  be  distin- 
guished those  which  are  monoclinous,  that  is,  which  have  both  male 
and  female  organs  in  the  same  receptacle  (e.g..  Bryum  lacustre, 
cuspidatum,  etc.),  the  archegonia  being  in  the  middle;  and  those 
which  are  'diclinous,  that  is,  which  bear  the  male  aad  female  organs 
in  distinct  receptacles:  sometimes  (e.g..  Bryum  pendulum^  arciicuvi, 
etc.)  the  plants  are  heteroclinoiis  or  polygamous,  that  is,  some 
receptacles  are  hermaphrodite,  whilst  others  are  unisexual.  In 
the  dioecious  species  the  male  plant  is  usually  the  smaller,  and  is 
short-lived.  In  some  species  the  plants  are  sometimes  monoecious 
(either  monoclinous  or  diclinous)  and  sometimes  dioecious. 

The  Structure  of  the  Adult  Shoot.  The  stem  presents  more  or 
less  well-marked  histological  differentiation.  The  outer  portion 
generally  consists  of  one  or  more  layers  of  elongated  prosenchy- 
matous  cells,  with  thickened  walls  which  are  yellow  or  brown, 
forming  the  cortex  which  passes  by  gradual  transition  into  thin- 
walled  parenchymatous  ground-tissue  ;  in  the  subterranean  shoots 
of  the  Polytrichaceae,  however,  the  cortex  is  parenchymatous  and 
thin-walled,  whilst  the  central  tissue  is  thick-walled. 

In  many  species  a  central  strand,  lying  in  the  longitudinal  axis 
of  the  stem,  can  be  distinguished,  the  structure  of  which  presents 
two  principal  varieties;  it  may  be  simple,  consisting  of  a  group  of 
thin- walled  tracheides,  destitute  of  protoplasmic  cell-contents  (e.g. 
species  of  Mnium,  Meesia  longiseta,  Archidxum  alternifolium) ;  or  it 
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is  compound,  consisting  of  a  gvomp  of  thick-walled  tracheides,  or 
of  several  groups  of  thin- walled  tracheides  with  intervening  paren- 
chymatous or  prosenchjraatous  cells,  surrounded  by  several  layers 
of  thin-walled  elongated  cells  with  oblique  ends,  containing  abun- 
dant protoplasm  and  starch-grains  (e.g.  Polytrichacese).  This  cen- 
tral strand  is,  in  fact,  a  rudimentary  vascular  stele  :  the  ti*acheides, 
though  unlignified,  represent  the  wood  or  xylem  :  in  the  simple 
form,  the  phloem  is  unrepresented ;  in  the  compound  form  it  is 
represented  by  the  elongated  cells  which  surround  the  xylem. 

The  degree  of  development  of  the  xylem  of  the  central  strand 
is  dependent  upon  external  conditions.  It  is  well  developed  in 
those  forms  Polytrichum,    Bryum,    Phascum,  Funaria, 

Pissidens,  Meesia,  Splachnum)  which  grow  under  such  conditions 
that,  whilst  transpiration  is  active,  an  adequate  supply  of  water 
can  be  absorbed.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  rudimentary  or  absent  in 
those  forms  which  (a)  live  under  conditions  in  which  they  are 
liable  to  be  di'ied  up  (e.g.  Hypnum,  Barbula,  Orthotrichum,  etc.)  ; 
or  (b)  which  grow  in  very  wet  situations,  or  actually  in  water  (e.g. 
Sphagnum,  Pontinalis,  etc.). 

The  structure  of  the  leaves  shows  considerable  variety.  Most 
commonly  the  leaf-blade  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  con- 
taining chloroplastids,  with  or  without  a  midrib.  In  the  midrib  of 
those  forms  which  have  a  central  sti^and  in  their  stems,  there  are 
one  or  more  rudimentary  vascular  bundles  of  a  structure  corres- 
ponding to  those  in  the  stem.  These  bundles  ent«r  the  stem  as 
leaf-traces,  and  either  end  blindly,  or  join  the  central  strand  of  the 
stem.  The  rest  of  the  midrib  is  made  up  chiefly  of  thick-walled 
prosenchymatous  cells. 

The  most  remarkable  deviations  from  the  usual  structure  of  the 
lamina  are  those  offered  by  the  Sphagnaceae  and  the  Polytrich- 
aceoe.  In  the  Sphagnaceae  the  constituent  cells  are  of  two  kinds  : 
large  empty  cells  with  perfoi-ated  walls  (see  infra,  p.  364),  and 
small  cells  containing  chloroplastids.  In  the  Polytrichacese,  the 
assimilatory  tissue  is  borne  on  the  surface  of  the  broad  midrib  in 
the  form  of  numerous  longitudinal  plates,  one  cell  thick.  Some- 
thing similar  occurs  in  Aloina  (Aloidella)  and  some  other  forms, 
where  the  upper  half  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  leaf  is  co veiled 
with  hairs,  the  cells  of  which  contain  many  chloroplastids. 

The  rhizoids  which  spring  from  the  shoot  are  essentially  similar 
to  those  of  the  protonema :  in  the  Polytrichacea;  they  become 
wound  together  into  strands. 
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The  gametophyte  of  the  Musci  possesses  a  remarkable  capacity 
for  vegetative  propagation.  Thus  the  perennial  protonemaof  many 
species  serves  year  by  year  to  produce  new  adult  shoots  which,  not 
nnfrequently,  become  distinct  plants.  In  the  pleurocarpous  forms 
(e.g.  Sphagnum,  Hypnum)  the  main  axes  gradually  die  away  from 
behind,  the  lateral  branches  becoming  isolated,  and  constituting 
the  main  axes  of  new  plants.  In  probably  the  majority  of  the 
Mnsci  almost  any  portion  of  the  body,  a  piece  of  stem  or  a  leaf, 
■will,  under  proper  conditions,  grow  out  into  protonemal  filaments, 
which  give  rise  to  adult  shoots  in  the  usual  manner.  In  certain 
species,  belonging  to  the  Bryinese  (Aulacovmium  palustre,  A.  avdro' 
gynum,  TetrapJds  pellucida),  multicellular  gemmae  are  produced  at 
the  apex  of  the  stem,  either  free  or  enclosed  in  a  cupule  (Tetra- 
phis).  In  Aidacomnium  palustre  the  genimao  appear  to  be  modified 
leaves;  in  A.  androgynnm  and  in  Tetraphis  the  gemmaa  are 
smaller,  and  consist  of  but  few  cells ;  in  Tetraphis  they  are  borne 
on  long  stalks.  On  being  placed  under  favourable  conditions,  the 
cells  of  the  gemma  grow  out  into  protonema. 

B.  The  Sporophytb.  The  oospore  divides  into  two  by  a  w^all 
(basal  wall)  transverse  to  the  long  axis  of  the  archegonium :  from 
the  epibasal  half  is  developed  the  capsule  (theca)  and  its  long  or 
short  stalk  (seta),  whilst  the  hypobasal  half  gives  i-ise  to  a  more  or 
less  well-developed  foot :  the  whole  being  tei^med  the  sporogonium. 

The  segmentation  of  the  oospore  into  octants  (see  p.  329)  is 
confined  to  the  epibasal  cell,  and  even  this  can  only  be  traced  in 
Sphagnum,  which  in  this  respect  resembles  the  Liverworts.  In 
the  other  Mosses,  the  epibasal  cell  undergoes  one  or  more  trans- 
verse divisions,  after  which  two  oblique  walls,  cutting  each  other 
at  an  acute  angle,  are  formed  in  the  terminal  cell ;  the  cell  marked 
out  by  these  two  oblique  walls  is  a  two-sided  apical  cell  by  the 
growth  and  segmentation  of  which  the  further  development  of 
the  embryo  is  effected. 

At  an  early  stage  in  the  differentiation  of  the  capsule  (see  Fig. 
238  B)  the  amphitheciuw ,  consisting  of  one  or  more  layers  of  cells, 
can  be  distinguished  from  the  eiidothecium.  The  amphithecium 
constitutes  eventually  the  wall  of  the  capsule  ;  the  internal  tissues 
being  formed  for  the  most  part  from  the  endothecium. 

The  archesporiiim  becomes  differentiated  in  various  positions 
within  the  young  capsule.  It  is  diffex-entiated,  in  the  Sphagnacea?, 
from  the  innermost  layer  of  the  amphithecium  ;  in  the  Andreamcero 
and  Bryineos,  from  the  external  layer  of  the  endothecium  :  in 
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Archidium  there  is  no  arcliesporial  layer,  but  the  sporogenous  cells 
are  scattered  throughout  the  endothecium.  The  cells  which  bound 
the  archesporium  on  each  side  constitute  the  spore-sac.  The  endo- 
thecial  tissue  which  lies  internally  to  the  archesporium  constitutes 
the  columella.  In  the  Sphagnacese  and  Andreseaceae  the  ai'che- 
sporiura  is  a  hollow  hemisphere  covering  the  top  of  the  columella 
like  a  cap  ;  in  the  Bryinese  the  archesporium  is  a  hollow  cylinder 
surrounding  the  columella  which  extends  to  the  apex  of  the  cap- 
sule. In  Archidium  and  in  the  Bryineas  a  large  intercellular  space 
is  developed  in  the  amphithecium,  between  its  outer  and  its  two 
inner  layers  ;  in  most  Polytrichaceae  a  similar  intercellular  space  is 
developed  in  the  endothecium  internally  to  the  spore-sac,  between 
it  and  the  central  portion  of  the  columella. 

At  maturity  the  internal  cells  of  the  capsule  become  dry  and  dis- 
organised, so  that  it  simply  contains  the  spores  which  now  lie  loose 
in  its  cavity.  It  dehisces  by  the  throwing  off  of  its  apical  portion 
as  a  lid  or  operculum  in  Sphagnacese  and  the  higher  Bryinese  (Stego- 
carpa3)  ;  or  by  longitudinal  fissures,  as  in  Andreteacece  ;  or  it  rup- 
tui-es  irregularly  or  simply  decays,  as  in  Archidium  and  the  lower 
Bi-yine^  (CleistocarpEe).  In  the  higher  Bryinece  the  mouth  of  the 
dehisced  capsule  bears  a  fringe,  the  peristome,  the  development  and 
structure  of  which  will  be  described  subsequently  (p.  368)  . 

The  basal  portion  of  the  capsule,  where  it  joins  the  seta,  is 
termed  the  wecA;.  In  the  Polytrichaceee  the  neck  is  considerably 
dilated,  as  also  in  various  species  of  Splachnum  (e.g.  S.  sphcericum, 
vasculosum,  etc.)  whilst  in  Splachnum  luieum  and  ruhrum  it  gi'ow's 
out  into  an  umbrella-shaped  structure.  When  the  neck  is  thus 
markedly  developed  it  is  termed  the  apophysis. 

The  histological  differentiation  of  the  sporogonium  is  well- 
marked.  There  is  a  well-defined  epidermis,  in  which,  on  the  cap- 
sule, stomata  of  various  forms  are  generally  present  (absent  in 
Andreseaceae,  Archidium,  and  some  Bryineos)  ;  either  scattered  all 
over,  as  in  the  Sphagnaceo3  ;  or  confined  to  a  particular  region  of 
the  capsule,  generally  the  neck  or  the  apophysis,  in  the  Bryinere. 
The  operculum  and  the  peristome  (Bryineis)  show  considerable 
complexity  of  structure.  The  structure  of  the  seta  in  the  higher 
Bryinese,  where  alone  it  is  elongated,  very  much  resembles  that  of 
the  stem  :  in  many  forms,  even  in  such  in  the  stem  of  which  no 
central  strand  is  present,  there  is  a  central  strand  in  the  seta, 
marked  off  from  the  ground-tissue  by  one  or  two  layers  of  sheath- 
cells.    In  the  Bryineas  also,  the  structure  of  the  neck  (or  apo- 
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physis)  is  genei^ally  characterised  bj  the  presence  of  loose  assimil- 
atory  tissue,  rich  in  chloroplastids,  the  intercellular  spaces  of  which 
communicate  with  the  outer  air  by  means  of  the  stomata. 

The  hypobasal  cell  undergoes  relatively  few  divisions.  In  the 
Sphagnaceoe,  AndreEeacece,  and  Archidium,  it  gives  rise  to  a  bul- 
bous foot.  In  the  BryinefB  {e.g.  Orthotrichum,  Barbula,  Atrichum 
where  the  hypobasal  cell  undergoes  a  single  division  by  a  trans- 
verse wall)  the  true  foot  is  i-udimentaiy,  but  it  is  functionally  re- 
placed {e.g.  Phascura,  Ephemerum,  Polvtrichum)  by  the  dilated 
lo  wer  end  of  the  seta  which  constitutes  a  false  foot. 

After  fertilisation,  the  venter  of  the  archegonium  developes  into 
the  caJyptra  which,  for  a  time,  keeps  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
contained  embryo,  but  is  eventually  ruptured  by  the  gradual 
elongation  of  the  seta.  In  Sphagnaceoe,  in  Archidium,  ajid  in 
Phascum  and  Ephemerum  among  the  lower  Bryineae,  the  w^hole  of 
the  ruptured  calyptra  remains  as  a  sheath,  the  vaginuln,  round 
the  base  of  the  short  seta ;  in  the  Andreceacese  and  in  the  higher 
Bryinese  the  lower  portion  remains  as  the  vaginula,  whilst  the 
upper  portion  is  raised  up  like  a  cap  (still  called  calyptra)  on  the 
top  of  the  elongating  sporogonium.  The  floor  of  the  receptacle 
{i.e.  the  apex  of  the  sexual  shoot)  is  also  stimulated  to  growth,  form- 
ing in  most  cases  a  conical  projection  on  which  are  borne  the  para- 
physes  and  the  unfertilised  archegonia,  whilst  in  Sphagnaceae  and 
Andreseaceae  it  elongates  into  the  long  pseudopodium  (see  p.  328) 
The  perichcetial  leaves  also  grow  up  round  the  lower  part  of  the 
seta  or  of  the  pseudopodium. 

The  sporogonium,  possessing,  as  it  usually  does,  assimilatory 
tissue  and  stomata,  can  assimilate  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air,  and 
can  transpire  actively.  The  supply  of  water  necessary  to  meet  the 
loss  by  transpiration  is  obtained,  together  with  salts  in  solution, 
from  the  gametophyte,  being  absorbed  by  the  true  (hypobasal)  or 
the  false  (epibasal)  foot,  and  it  travels  to  the  capsule  through  the 
rudimentary  xylem-tissue  of  the  central  strand  present  in  the  seta 
of  the  higher  forms.  It  is  a  point  of  considerable  physiological 
interest  that  the  absoi-ption  of  water  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
gametophyte  is  apparently  effected  for  the  most  part  by  the  leaves 
rather  than  by  the  rhizoids. 

The  remarkable  capacity  for  vegetative  propagation  manifested 
by  the  gametophyte  is  shared  by  the  sporophyte.  Jt  has  been 
ascertained  that  if  portions  of  the  capsule  or  of  the  seta,  whilst 
the  cells  are  still  living,  be  kept  under  favourable  conditions,  the 
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superficial  cells  will  grow  out  into  protonemal  filaments.  In  this 
Avay  the  gametopliyte  maj  be  derived  from  the  sporophyte  by 
budding,  without  the  intervention  of  spores  ;  when  this  occurs  it  is 
a  case  of  apospory  (see  p.  87). 

The  Mosses  are  classified  as  follows : — 

Order   1.    Sphagnaceae.  Order  III.  Archidiaceee. 

„      II.    Andreseaceae.  „    IV.  Bryinese. 

Order  I.    Sphagnaceae  (Bog-Mosses). 

A.  The  Gametophyte.  The  spore  gives  rise  on  germination  to  a  filamentous 
protonema ;  wlien  germination  takes  place  in  water,  the  protonema  remains 
filamentous  and  branches,  but  when  it  takes  place  on  a  solid  substratum  the 
pr  tonema  assumes  the  form  of  a  branched  cellular  expansion  attached  to  the 
substratum  by  root-like  protonemal  filaments.  In  either  case  adult  shoots  are 
developed  as  branches  upon  the  protonema. 

The  Morphology  of  the  Adult  Shoot.  The  shoot  is  radially  symmetrical,  and 
is  differentiated  into  stem  and  leaves.  It  consists  of  a  main  axis  bearing 
numerous  lateral  branches. 

Growth  is  effected,  in  both  the  main  axis  and  the  lateral  branches,  by  means 
of  a  growing-point  in  which  there  is  a  three-si'led  apical  cell. 

The  Sexual  Organs  are  borne  on  specially  modified  lateral  branches  (gameto- 
phores),  the  antheridia  and  archegouia  being  borne  on  distinct  branches,  and  in 
some  species  on  distinct  shoots. 

A  branch  which  bears  antheridia  (antheridiophore)  is  elongated  and  is  covered 
with  small,  closely  packed,  imbricate  leaves,  by  the  side  of  each  of  which  au 
autberidium  is  developed.  The  antheridium,  which  is  raised  upon  a  long  stalk, 
is  spherical ;  it  opens  by  the  splitting  of  the  wall  into  valves  from  the  apex 
downwards. 

A  branch  which  bears  archegouia  (archegoniophore)  is  short ;  it  bears  at  its 
apex  a  group  of  (1-5)  archegouia,  surrounded  by  rather  large  involucral  leaves 
with  rudimentary  perichEelial  leaves. 

The  Structure  of  the  Adult  Shoot.  The  main  axis  has  no  central  strand  ;  it 
consists  of  a  mass  of  elongated  thin-walled  parenchymatous  cells,  which  gradually 
passes  over  into  an  external  zone  of  prosenchymatous  cells,  the  walls  of  which 
are  thick  and  brown  ;  externally  to  this  is  a  cortex,  consisting  of  1-5  layers  of 
cells  which  are  usually  empty,  and  have  large  holes  in  their  walls  (except  the 
Splmgna  cuspidata) ;  in  some  cases  (Sphagna  cymbifolia)  the  cortical  cells  have 
spiral  thickenings. 

The  cortex  of  the  lateral  branches  generally  consists  of  one  or  two  layers  of 
cells.  In  all,  except  the  Sphagna  cymbifolia,  the  external  walls  of  the  cortical 
cells  are  not  perforated,  though  the  lateral  and  transverse  walls  are  perforated ; 
except  in  the  case  of  certain  large  retort-shaped  cells,  situated  near  the  inser- 
tion of  the  leaves,  which  have  an  external  opening  at  the  upper  end. 

The  leaves  vary  in  form  according  to  their  position  ;  thus  stem-leaves,  branch- 
loaves,  small  scaly  leaves,  and  involucral  leaves  may  be  distinguished.  They 
are  sessile,  and  have  a  broad  insertion;  in  most  cases  the  leaf  is  connected  with 
the  prosenchymatous  tissue  of  the  stem,  the  leaf- tissue  extending  through  the 
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cortex.  The  stem-leaves  have,  at  the  base,  a  pair  of  lateral  appendages,  the 
anriculiB. 

The  leaf  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  and  has  no  midrib.  It  is  made  up 
of  two  kinds  of  cells  :  lar^e  empty  cells  of  various  forms  with  perforated  walls 
frequently  with  spiral  or  some  similar  form  of  thickening  :  small  cells,  arranged 
between  the  preceeding,  containing  protoplasm  and  chloroplastids.  The  relative 
arrangement  of  these  two  kinds  of  cells  affords  a  means  of  classification.  Nostoc 
and  other  Algas  are  frequently  found  in  the  large  empty  cells. 

The  Sphagnaceae  have  no  special  organs  for  vegetative  propagation  ;  but  they 
multiply  vegetatively  by  the  dying  away  of  the  main  stems  so  that  the  lateral 
branches  became  separate  and  constitute  distinct  plants :  consequently  these 
plants  are  found  in  considerable  masses.  They  inhabit  damp,  boggy  spots,  and 
retain  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  in  the  open  cells  of  the  branches  and 


Fig.  247.— Part  of  shoot  of  S)i7irt';7iMm  with  neck  of  archegonium  7i;  as  arche- 

acutifolium  (nac.  size),  h  Capsules.  sporium. 

leaves.  Masses  of  Sphagnum  thus  saturated  with  water  form  peat-mosses  or 
l^eat-bogs,  the  water  being  raised  to  the  surface  by  means  of  the  capillary 
system  formed  by  the  open  cello. 

B.  The  Spokophtte.  The  oospore,  as  in  other  Mosses,  is  divided  by  the 
transverse  basal  wall  into  an  epibasal  and  a  hypobasal  ha'f.  The  epibasal  half 
gives  rise  to  the  capsule :  it  grows  at  first  apically,  segments  being  formed  by  trans- 
verse walls,  each  segment  being  divided  into  four  cells  (quadrants)  by  walls  at 
right  angles  to  fach  other:  after  six  or  eight  segments  have  been  formed,  apical 
growth  ceases,  the  further  growth  being  intercalary.  The  cells  of  each  segment 
become  diiferentiated  each  into  an  external  and  an  internal  cell ;  the  external 
cells  constitute  the  amphithecium,  the  internal  cells  the  endothecium.  The 
auiphithecium  comes  to  consist  of  several  layers  by  periclinal  divisions,  the 
first  formed  and  most  internal  layer  constituting,  in  its  upper  half,  the  arches- 
l>orium  ;  the  endothecium  constitutes  the  columella.  Thus  the  archesporium  is 
a  hollow  hemisphere  which  covers  the  columella  as  a  cap.  There  is  no  intercel- 
lular cavity  formed  in  the  capsule. 
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The  hypobasal  half  of  the  oospore  undergoes  but  few  divisions,  forming  a 
bulbous  foot,  the  superficial  cells  of  which  grow  out  into  short  papillaj. 

The  fully  developed  sporogonium  consists  of  a  capsule  attached  to  the  foot  by 
a  very  short  seta  ;  the  wall  of  the  capsule  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  and 
has  numerous  stomata.  The  capsule  opens  by  the  throwing  off  of  the  apical 
portion  of  the  wall  as  an  operculum.    There  is  no  peristome. 

When  the  calyptra  is  ruptured,  it  remains  as  a  vagiuula  round  the  base  of 
the  capsule.    No  part  of  it  is  carried  upon  the  top  of  the  capsule. 

The  growth  of  the  archegoniophore  is  stimulated  by  fertilisation.  It  grows 
(Fig.  248  ps)  out  at  its  apex  into  a  long,  leafless  stalk,  the  pseudopodium,  ex- 
panded at  the  top  into  a  cushion  of  cells  in  which  the  foot  of  the  sporogonium 
is  embedded;  the  perich£etial  leaves  grow  and  surround  the  base  of  the 
stnlk. 

The  order  consists  of  the  single  genus  Sphagnum,  of  which  there  are  many 
species. 

Order  II.  Andreaeaceae. 

A.  The  GrAMETOPHVTE.  The  gprmination  of  the  spore  and  the  various  forms 
of  protonema  are  in  many  respects  peculiar.  Cell- divisions  take  place  within 
the  spore  before  the  rupture 
of  the  outer  coat  (exospnr- 
ium),  a  plate  of  four  cells, 
sometimes  a  mass  of  a 
larger  number  of  cells,  being 
formed.  By  the  expansion 
of  these  cells  the  exospor- 
ium  is  burst ;  one  or  more 
of  the  peripheral  cells  then 
grow  out  into  branched  fila- 
ments which  grow  apically, 
segments  being  formed  by 
successive  transverse  walls ; 
longitudinal  walls  are  also 
formed,  so  that  the  fila- 
ments consist  of  two  or  more  longitudinal  rows  of  cells,  and  may  develope  into 
flattened  lobed  plates  of  tissue.  In  some  cases  cell-divisions  take  place  in 
three  dimensions,  so  that  the  protonema  becomes  cylindrical,  consisting  of  four 
rows  of  cells,  and  produces  filamentous  branches;  these  cylindrical  shoots  be- 
come erect,  and  present  a  shrubby  appearance.  Erect,  flat,  leaf-like  plates  of 
tissue  may  be  formed  as  lateral  outgrowths  on  the  protonema,  resembling 
similar  structures  in  other  Mosses  [e.g.  Tetraphis  (Georgia)  pellucida  ;  Tetrodun- 
tium  Brownianuvi].  All  these  forms  of  protonema,  except  the  leaf-like  struc- 
tures, give  rise  to  adult  shoots  as  lateral  buds. 

The  Morphology  of  the  Adult  Shoot.  The  adult  shoot  consists  of  a  short 
main  stem,  closely  covered  with  leaves,  and  is  more  or  less  branched.  In  an 
old  shoot  the  branch-system  is  a  sympodium:  the  lateral  branches  are  produced 
laterally  at  the  growing-point,  and  when,  owing  to  the  formation  of  reproduc- 
tive orgaus  at  the  apex,  the  growth  of  a  main  stem  is  arrested,  they  become 
nearly  erect  and  continue  the  growth  of  the  shoot.    Growth  is  apical,  and  is 


Fig.  249. — A  Plant  of  EpTiemerum  serrafum,  one  of 
the  BryinesB  (x20)  :  p  protonema  ;  kn  bud;  h  leaves; 
7c  sporogonium  ;  c  calypi  ra.  B  AndrecBa  'pclropMla  ( x  6J : 
ps  pseudopodium ;  fc  capsule  which  has  dehisced. 
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effected  by  means  of  a  three-sided  apical  cell.  The  leaves  are 'sessile,  the  lower 
leaves  are  small  and  deciduous. 

The  Sexual  Organs  are  borne  in  terminal  groups  on  the  shoots  ;  the  male  and 
female  organs  are  always  borne  on  distinct  branches,  generally  on  the  same  plant 
(monoecious),  or  on  distinct  plants  (dioecious):  since,  in  both  cases,  the  apical 
cell  of  the  shoot  gives  rise  to  a  sexual  organ,  the  growth  of  the  shoot  is  arrested 
by  the  development  of  the  reproductive  organs.  The  group  of  sexual  organs 
is  surrounded  by  involucral  leaves,  and  amongst  them  are  developed  filamentous 
paraphyses.  The  antheridia  have  short  stalks  :  the  archegonia  have  short  stalks 
and  very  long  necks. 

The  Structure  of  the  Adult  Shoot  is  simple  ;  there  is  no  central  strand  ;  the 
perijiheral  cells  are  narrower  than  the  internal  cells,  and  their  walls  are  of  a 
yellowish  colour. 

The  leaves  consist  of  a  single  layer  of  cells  all  containing  chloroplastids  :  in 
some  species  there  is  a  midrib  con><isting  of  several  layers  of  cells. 

/<.  The  Spoeophyte.  A  two-sided  lenticular  apical  cell  is  formed,  in  the 
epibasal  cell,  by  two  oblique  intersecting  walls,  from  the  two  sides  of  whicli 
about  twelve  segments  are  alternately  cut  off.  In  the  upper  segments  cut  off 
from  the  apical  cell  the  amphithecium  and  the  endothecium  are  differentiated  ; 
the  two  lower  segments  (on  each  side)  form  the  short  seta  of  the  sporogonium. 
The  hypobasal  cell  undergoes  a  few  divisions  to  form  the  foot. 

The  archesporium  is  differentiated  from  the  external  layer  of  the  endothe- 
cium, the  rest  of  the  endothecium  forming  the  columella.  The  archesporium 
has  the  form  of  a  hollow  cone,  covering  the  top  of  the  columella  ;  no  intercel- 
lular spaces  are  formed. 

When  the  calyptra  is  ruptured,  the  upper  portion  is  borne  on  tlie  top  of  the 
capsule  as  a  cap  ;  the  lower,  the  vaginula,  invests  the  short  seta.  The  capsule 
dehisces  by  four  longitudinal  fissures,  extending  to  neither  the  base  nor  the  apex 
(Fig.  249  li)  :  there  is  no  operculum,  or  peristome,  nor  has  the  wall  of  the 
capsule  any  stomata. 

The  shoot  is  stimulated  to  growth,  after  fertilisation,  producing  a  short  lenf- 
less  pseudopodium,  which  carries  up  with  it  the  unfertilised  archegonia  of  the 
group :  the  perichaBtial  leaves  also  develope,  and  invest  the  base  of  the  pseudo- 
podium. 

The  Andreaeaceffi  are  small  ciespitose  Mosses  (Fig.  250  h)  growing  on  rocks  in 
mountainous  districts.    The  order  consists  of  the  single  genus  Andretea. 
Order  III.  Archidiaceee. 

A.  The  Gametopuyte.  The  protonema  is  filamentous,  and  the  subterranean 
portions  of  it  are  perennial :  it  gives  rise  to  numerous  adult  shoots. 

Tlie  Morphology  of  the  Adult  Shoot.  The  adult  shoot  consists  of  a  very  short 
stem  with  scattered  leaves.  It  bears  lateral  branches,  both  sterile  and  fertile  ; 
the  former  are  long  and  decumbent,  and  give  rise  in  the  succeeding  year  to 
erect  fertile  shoots.  The  male  and  female  organs  are  either  borne,  together 
with  paraphyses,  terminally  on  distinct  branches  of  the  same  plant ;  or  the 
antheridia  are  borne  singly  in  the  axils  of  the  perichajtial  leaves  of  the  female 
receptacle. 

The  Structure  of  the  Adult  Shoot.  There  is  a  central  strand  of  conducting 
tissue,  surrounded  by  parenchymatous  cells ;  externally  is  a  layer  of  narrow 
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thick-walled  cells.'    The  leaves  have  a  prominent  midrib  ;  the  lamina  consists 
of  a  single  layer  of  cells. 

B.  The  Sporophyte.  The  first  stages  of  the  development  resembles  those 
of  Andrefea.  The  epibasal  half  of  the  embryo  grows  for  a  short  time  by  means 
of  a  two-sided  apical  cell.  It  undergoes  differentiation,  by  the  formation  of 
perichnal  walls,  into  amphithecium  and  endothecium;  in  the  upper  two-thirds, 
of  the  capsale  the  innermost  layer  of  the  amphithecium  becomes  separated  from 
the  outer  layers,  a  large  intercellular  space  being  formed  between  them. 
There  is  no  archesporial  layer  or  columella,  but  isolated  internal  cells  of  the 
endothecium  are  spore-mother- cells,  each  giving  rise  to  four  spores.  The  lower 
part  of  the  epibasal  half  forms  the  very  short  seta  or  neck.  The  hypobasal 
half  gives  rise  to  a  bulbous  foot.    There  are  uo  stomata  on  the  capsule. 

The  ruptured  calyptra  surrounds  the  base. of  the  sporogonium  as  a  vaginula; 
no  portion  of  it  is  raised  up  on  the  top  of  the  capsule.  The  capsule  ruptures 
irregularly. ' 

The  order  includes  the  genus  Archidium  with  the  single  species  A.  phascoides 
{(iliernifuliun.) 
Order  IV.  Bryineae. 

A.  The  Gametophxte.  The  protonema  is  filamentous,  though  in  some 
cases  {e.g.  Tetraphis  pelhicida  and  other  Geor^-iacefe)  it  develops  flattened 
cellular  appendages  which  are  assimilatory  organs  (see  Andreaeaceffi,  p.  365). 
The  subaerial  portion  of  the  protonema  is  generally  short  lived,  though  in  some 
cases'  it  persists  {e.g.  Ephemerum)  at  least  until  the  sporogonium  has  been 
developed  a^d  the  spores  are  ripe  :  the  subterranean  portion  frequently  persists 
from  year  to  year.  The  subaerial  portion  gives  rise  to  the  gametophores  as 
lateral  buds;  in  some  forms  the  subterranean  portion  produces  lateral  buds  in  the 
form  of  bulbils  (p.  355)  which,  when  they  are  brought  to  the  surface,  give  rise  to 
t^ametophores  either  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  inteivention  of  protonema. 
It  is  commonly  the  case  that,  when  protonema  is  kept  dry,  some  of  the  cells 
grow  larger  and  their  walls  thicker,  whilst  the  other  cells  perish  ;  the  persistent 
cells,  when  moistened,  developeinto  filaments. 

37(6  Adult  Slioot  does  not  jDresent,  with  regard  either  to  its  morphology  or  its 
histolofjy,  any  especially  characteristic  features  ;  it  varies  in  size  from  a  mere 
bud  in  such  forms  as  Phascum  and  Ephemerum,  where  it  is  annual,  to  a  shoot 
several  inches  long  in  such  forms  as  Fontinalis  and  Polytrichum  where  it  is 
perennial.  In  the  latter  case  there  is  generally  a  central  strand,  and  frequently 
leaf-traces,  in  the  stem.  It  may  be  either  acrocarpous  or  pleurocarpous,  a 
feature  which  is  important  in  the  classification  of  the  group.  The  leaves  have 
commonly  a  midrib  :  those  of  Leucobryum  resemble  those  of  Sphagnum  in  that 
they  consist  of  two  kinds  of  cells,  an  internal  layer  of  small  living  cells  with  chlo- 
roplastids,  and  external  layers  of  dead  cells  with  perforated  walls  ;  the  peculiar 
structure  of  the  leaves  of  Polytrichum  has  been  already  described  (p.  359). 

B.  The  Spouophyte  presents  features,  both  as  to  its  morphology  and  histo- 
logy, which  are  characteristic  of  the  group.  It  is  differentiated  into  a  true 
hypobasal  foot,  a  seta,  and  a  capsule.  The  true  foot  is  rudimentary.  The 
seta  is  relatively  short  in  the  lower  forms  :  a  false  (epibasal)  foot  is  fre- 
quently developed  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  seta.  The  neck  of  the  capsule 
has  nearly  always  stomata  in  its  epidermis,  and  is  developed  into  a  distinct 
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apophysis  in  some  forms  [e.g.  Splaehuum,  Polytrichum).  Part  of  the  external 
layer  of  the  endothecium  becomes  the  arcliesporium,  which  forms  a  liollow 
cylinder  round  the  columella,  but  does  not  extend  over  the  top  of  it :  an  ai.- 
cbamber  is  developed  in  the  amphithecium  round  the  spore-sac,  and  is  gener- 
ally traversed  by  strands  of  cells  (containing  chloroplastids)  stretching  from  the 
wall  of  the  capsule  to  the  spore-sac.  In  the  lower  forms  the  capsule"  is  either 
iudehiscent,  its  wall  becoming  eventually  disorganised,  or  it  ruptures  irregu- 
larly ;  in  the  higher  forms,  the  apical  portion  of  the  wall  is  thrown  off  as  an 
operculum,  and  a  peristome  is  generally  developed  round  the  aperture  thus 
formed.  In  all  cases  a  jiortion  of  the  calyptra  is  carried  up  as  a  cap  on  the 
toj)  of  the  developing  sijorogonium. 
The  Bryineffi.  are  classified  as  follows  : 

Tribe  I.    Cleistocarpae.  Tribe  II.  Stegocarpje. 

Tribe  I.  Cleistocarpae.  The  adult  shoots  are  generally  minute,  un- 
branched,  annual,  and  always  acrocarpous;  there  is  geneially  a  central  strand 
in  the  stem,  and  a  mid-rib  in  the  leaf. 

With  regard  to  the  sporogoniura,  the  seta  is  generally  short,  sometimes  ex- 
panded at  the  base  into  a  false  (epibasal)  foot  {e.g.  Phascum,  Ephemerum), 

without  any  central  strand  in  some  forms. 
The  capsule  does  not  open  by  means  of  an 
operculum,  nor  has  it  any  peristome  (a  rudir 
mentary  operculum  can  be  detected  in  As- 
tomum,  Mildeella,  and  a  few  other  forms,  as 
also  a  rudimentary  peristome  iu  Mildeella)  ; 

it  either  ruptures  irregularly,  or  the  wall 
Fig.  250. — a  'Evhemcrum  serratum        •      ^  j 
/    Q\    I.  I,    I   *  ^  J         ■   1-        Simply  decays, 
(x  3):  0  snoot  or  Anareasa  nivalis, 

with  (ET)  capsule  (nat.  size).  following  are  the  principal  famihes 

and  genera  of  the  Cleistocarpae  : 
Fam,  1.    EphemeracecB  :  Ephemerum  (Fig.  249  A),  Nanomitrium. 
,,     2.    PhyscoviitrellacecE :  Physcomitrella. 
,,     3.    Phascacea; :  Phascum,  Acaulon,  Mildeella,  Astomum. 
„     4.    BruchiacecE :  Pleuri(]ium,  Bruchia. 

,,     5.    Voitiacece  :  Voitia,  by  far  the  largest  forms  in  the  tribe. 

Tribe  II. — STEGOc.\KPiE .  The  characteristics  of  this  tribe  are  to  be  found  in 
the  sporogonium,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  formation  of  an  operculum  and, 
generally,  of  a  peristome. 

The  operculum  is  developed  from  the  ajDical  jjortion  of  the  capsule,  either 
from  the  epidermis  alone  [e.g.  Georgiaceas),  or  from  it  and  one  or  more  of  the  sub- 
jacent aniphithecial  layers.  The  cell-walls  become  cuticularised  and  assume  a 
yellow  or  brown  colour.  The  outline  of  the  operculum  is  circular ;  its  form 
cap-like,  more  or  less  flattened  in  some  cases,  more  or  less  conical  in  others, 
sometimes  apiculate. 

The  limit  between  the  developing  operculum  and  the  rest  of  the  capsule 
{urn)  is  generally  marked  by  a  slightly  prominent  zone,  consisting  of  one  or 
more  rows  of  rather  large  epidermal  cells,  with  cuticularised  outer  walls, 
termed  the  ring  or  annulus  :  its  position  is  just  above  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
spore-sac  and  of  the  air-chamber. 

The  peristome  is  developed  within  the  operculum,  from  the  innermost  layer 
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or  layers  of  the  ampbithecial  cells,  tlie  entire  walls,  or  only  portions  of  the 
longitudinal  and  transverse  walls,  of  lar^^er  or  smaller  plates  of  these  cells,  be- 
come thickened,  cuticularised,  and 
coloured  yellow  or  brown.  The 
unthickened  cell-walls,  or  the  un- 
thickened  portions  of  them,  break 
away  as  the  capsule  becomes  ripe, 
leaving  only  the  thickened  portions 
forming,  as  it  were,  a  skeleton  at- 
tached to  the  urn  just  below  the 
level  of  the  annulus.  The  following 
are  the  principal  varieties  of  peri- 
stome-formation.  In  the  Georgia- 
ce£B  {e.g.  Tetraphis)  the  peristome  is 
developed  from  the  two  layers  of 
cells  beneath  the  epidermis  which 
forms  the  operculum  :  the  walls  of 
these  cells  all  become  thickened  j 
when  the  operculum  falls  off  this 
plate  of  tissue  splits  from  the  centre 
into  four  equal  segments  which  are 
the  teetJi  of  the  peristome.  In  most 
Mosses  the  peristome  is  formed  from 
a  single  layer  of  cells,  and  consists 
of  two  rows  of  teeth,  an  inner  and 
an  outer.  This  double  peristome  is 
dependent  upon  the  distribution  of 


Fig.  2S1. — Funaria  hygrometrica.  A  An  adult 
shoot  (g),  bearing  a  calyptra  (c).  B  A  plant 
(g)  bearing  a  nearly  ripe  sporogonium  ;  s  its 
seta;  /tlie  capsule;  c  the  calyptra.  C  Median 
longitudinal  section  of  the  capsule  :  d  oper- 
culum; a  annulus ;  p peristome;  cc' columella; 
?i,  air-cavity  j  s  the  archesporium. 


the  cuticularisation  of  the  walls : 

both  the  internal  and  the  external  walls  of  the  peristomial  cell-layer  become 
cuticularised,  but  the  lateral  and  part  of  the  transverse  walls  joining  them 
remain  unaltered  and  eventually  break  away,  leaving  the  thickened  internal 
and  external  walls  as  separate  strips,  which  may  be  farther  divided  longitudin- 
ally into  teeth.    The  teeth  of  the  outer  peristome  are  generally  larger  than 

th  ose  of  the  inner  which  are  sometimes  dis- 
tinguished as  cilia ;  their  number  is  a  power 
of  two  (4-8-16-32-64.)  There  is  consider- 
able variety  in  the  structure  and  form  of  the 
peristome  ;  this  aiJords  a  means  of  classifica- 
tion. The  genus  Polytrichum,  for  instance, 
is  characterised  by  the  fact  that  the  teeth  of 
tlie  peristome  consist  of  strands  of  thick- 
walled  fibres,  the  tips  of  which  are  not  free, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  but  are  connected  by 
a  membrane  stretched  over  the  aperture  of 
the  urii,  termed  the  epiphragm. 

A  peristome  is  not  present  in  several  genera 
(e.g.  Gymnostomum,  Hymenostomum,  Schis- 
tostega,   etc.) ;   nor  in  some  species  {e.g 

B  B 


Fia.  252.— Mouth  of  the  thoca  of 
Fontinalis  antiTpijretica.  up  Outer 
peristome;  ip  inner  peri&tome.  (x 
50.) 

V.  S.  B. 
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species  of  Pottia  and  Encalypta,  Selitjeria  Doniana,  Orthotrichum  gymtwstomum 
etc.)  belonging  to  genera  in  which  a  peristome  la  usually  present. 

As  the  capsule  matures,  the  cells  (except  the  spores)  lose  their  cell-contents  ; 
and  those  whose  walls  have  not  become  thickened  and  cuticularised,  dry  up  and 
shrink,  the  shrinkage  being  necessarily  accompanied  by  the  tearing  of  the  thin 
walls  in  various  parts.  The  persistent  cuticularised  walls  are  highly  hygro- 
scopic, audit  is  in  consequence  of  the  tensions  set  up  by  the  unequal  stretchiug 
and  contraction  of  these  walls,  due  to  variations  in  their  moisture,  that  the  split- 
ting oft  of  the  operculum  is  effected 


.V  s 
Fig.  253. — Sporogoniuin  of  Fnuaria  hygrometrica.  A,  «  seta;  h  capsule;  c  calyptra  (x5). 
B  Section  of  a  half-developed  capsule  (x  10):  c  columella;  s  archesporiuin ;  I  air-cavity; 
d  sub-opercular  tissue ;  p  peristome.  C  Apical  portion  of  the  same  capsule  ( x  40) ;  d  oper- 
culum; id  sub-opercular  tissue;  ap  outer  i-eristome;  tp  inner  peristome j  r  ring;  I  air- 
space; c  columella;  s  spore-sac. 

The  Stegocarpse  are  classified  as  follows  :  — 

Sub-tribe  ACROCARP^  :  arcbegouia  terminal  on  the  main  shoots;  but  the 
sporogonia  are  sometimes  apparently  lateral  in  consequence  of  the  growth  of 
lateral  branches  (innovations)  which  force  the  apex  of  the  main  shoot  to  the 
side.    The  following  are  the  principal  families  and  genera  :— 

Fam.   1.    Weiniacea  :  Bymenostomum,  Gymnostomum,  Weisia. 
„     2.    Dicranacece :  Dicranum,  Dicranella. 
,,     3.    Leucobryacea: :  Leucobryum. 
„     4.    Fissidentacece  :  Fissidens. 

„     5.    SeltgeriacccE  :  Seligeria— small  mosses  growing  only  on  rocks. 
„     6.    Pottiacecs:  Pottia,  Tortula,  Barbula,  Triohostomum,  CeratoJon. 
„     7.    Griminiacca: :  Grimmia,  Racomitrium,  Hedwigium. 
„     8,    Orthotrichacece  :  Orthotrichum,  Zygodon. 
„     9.    Encaly place ce  :  Encalypta. 

„    10.    Georj/tacftE  :  Georgia  (Tetraphis),  Tetrodontium. 

„    11.    Schistostegaecce :  Schistostega. 

„    12.    Splachnacem  :  Dissodon,  Tayloria,  Splachnum, 

„    13.    Fuiiariacece :  Physcomitrium,  Fuuaria. 

„    14.    Miiiaccce  :  Mnium,  Meesia,  Aulacomnium. 

„    15.    Bryacea:  :  Bryum,  Webera. 

16.  Folytrichacea: :  Atrichum,  Polytrichum,  Pogonatum. 

17.  Buxbaumiacea :  Buxbaumia. 
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Sub-Tribe  PlejjrOCARPJE  :  Arcbegonia  (and  subsequently  the  sporogonia) 
borne  terminally  on  short  lateral  branches.  The  following  are  the  principal 
families  and  genera  : — 

Fam.  18.    Fontinalacece  :  Fontinalis. 

,,    19.    Neckeracecc  :  Neckera,  Leptodon,  Leucodon. 
,,    20.    Hookeriacece  :  Daltonia,  Hookeria. 
„    21.    Fabroniacece  :  Fabrouia,  Anacamptodon,  Myrinia. 
,,    22.    TUuidiace<B :  Leskea,  Tbuidium. 

„    23.    Hypnacea:  Climacium,  Bracbythecium,  Hypnum,  Hylocomiura, 
Eurhyncbium. 

The  following  are  among  the  more  familiar  species  of  acrocarpous  Mosse'S  :  — 

Dicrauuin  scopariian,  with  sickle-shaped  leaves,  is  common  in  woods.  Leuco- 
hryum  glaucum  has  leaves  cousistiug  of  several  layers  of  cells,  which  resemble 
those  of  Sphagnum  in  their  structure  ;  it  occurs  in 
Pine-woods  and  on  moors.  Ceratodon  purpuieus, 
with  a  red  seta  and  a  short  stem,  is  very  common 
in  various  localities.  Durhula  muralis  grows  in 
patches  on  walls  and  rocks ;  the  midrib  of  the 
leaves  is  prolonged  into  a  bair,  so  that  the  patclies 
of  Moss  look  greyish.  Tetraphis  pelliicida  has  bright 
green  leaves ;  it  grows  on  decayed  tree-trunks,  and 
bears  gemm£e  of  peculiar  form.  Grimmia  pulvinata 
occurs  on  walls  and  stones  in  round  greyish-green 
patches  ;  the  capsules  have  very  short  setae.  Ortho- 
trichuin  affuie  and  other  species  have  also  sbortly- 
stalked  capsules,  and  are  common  on  trees.  Funa- 
ria  hygrometrica  (Figs.  251-3)  has  an  oblique,  pear- 
shaped  capsule  ;  the  long  set®  have  the  peculiarity 
of  contracting  into  a  spiral  on  being  wetted  aud 
dried ;  it  is  common  on  walls  and  paths.  Poly- 
tiiclium  formoauin  (Fig.  254)  and  other  species  are 
the  largest  of  our  indigenous  acrocarpous  Mosses ; 
they  have  large  dark  green  leaves  and  long  hairy 
calyptrte.  and  are  common  in  woods  and  on  heaths. 

The  following  are  among  the  more  familiar  species 
of  pleurocarpous  Mosses  :  — 

Fontinalis  antipyretica  floats  in  water.  Neckera 
crispa,  with  flat  outspreading  leaves,  grows  on  rocks. 
Tliuidiiim  abietinum  and  other  species  grow  on 
banks  and  in  woods ;  they  have  regular,  pinnately 
branched  stems,  and  very  small,  closdy-set  leaves. 
Leucodon  sciuroides  is  common  on  tree-trunks. 
Biachythf.cium  rutabalum  is  common  in  woods. 
Eurhyncliium  prceloiignin,  with  long  creeping  stems, 
occurs  in  woods  and  damp  gardens.  Hypnum  cupressiforme  is  very  common 
on  tree-trunks,  and  H.  cuspidatum  and  giganteum  in  bogs  and  ditches.  Hylo- 
coinium  triqueiriim  is  very  commonly  used  for  garlands  ;  this  and  H.  fplendem, 
with  remarkably  regular  ramification,  are  both  common  in  woods 


Fis.  254.— Two  plants  of 
Polytrichum  formomm  bear- 
ing Bporogonia  (nat.  size), 
fc  The  capsule;  s  the  seta; 
c  calyptra. 
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GROUP  HI. 

PIEEIDOPHYTA  (Vascular  Cryptogams). 

The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  plants  forming  this 
group  are  the  following  : — The  life-history  presents  a  well-marked 
alternation  of  generations,  as  in  the  Bryophyta;  but  here  it  is  the 
sporophyte  which  is  the  more  conspicuous  form,  constitating  "  the 
plant."  The  sporophyte  becomes  quite  distinct  from  the  gameto- 
phyte  at  an  early  period:  it  is  differentiated  (with  but  few 
exceptions)  into  root,  stem,  and  leaf;  and  in  all  cases  it  contains 
well-developed  vascular  tissue.  The  gametophyte,  generally 
termed  the  protliallium,  is  a  relatively  small  thalloid  body,  usually 
short-lived,  containing  no  trace  of  vascular  tissue. 

The  group  includes  the  three  classes,  Filicinae,  Equisetinae, 
Lycopodinae. 

The  Sporophyte  is  developed  from  the  oospore  :  its  embryogeny 
is  direct  and  holoblastic.  The  oospore  undergoes  division,  in  all 
cases,  into  an  epibasal  and  a  hypobasal  half,  by  a  hasal  wall  which 
is  either  more  or  less  nearly  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
archegonium  (Leptosporangiate  Filicinae)  or  more  or  less  nearly 
transverse  to  it:  the  epibasal  half  usually  faces  the  neck  of  the 
archegonium,  but  in  the  Lycopodinae  the  hypobasal  half  occupies 
this  position.  In  the  Filicinae  and  Equisetinae,  the  formation  of 
the  basal  wall  is  followed  by  the  formation  of  another  wall  at 
right  angles  to  it  {quadrant-wall)  so  that  the  embryo  now  consists 
of  four  cells  which  are  quadrants  of  a  sphere,  and  this  is  followed 
by  the  formation  of  a  third  wall  (oclant-u-all),  at  right  angles  to 
both  the  preceding,  so  that  the  embryo  now  consists  of  eight 
cells  which  are  octants  of  a  sphere.  In  the  Lycopodinre  the 
segmentation  leading  to  the  formation  of  quadrants  and  octants  is 
confined  to  the  epibasal  half,  the  hypobasal  half  remaining  un- 
divided or  undei-going  a  few  irregular  divisions.  From  the 
epibasal  half,  the  primary  stem  and  one  or  two  primary  leaves 
Ccotyledons)  are  developed  in  all  cases.  The  hypobasal  half 
gives  rise,  in  the  Filicinae  and  Equisetinae,  to  the  primary  root 
and  to  the  foot,  with  but  few  exceptions  (e.g.  Salvinia  in  which 
there  is  no  primary  root)  :  in  the  Lycopodinae  the  hypobasal  half 
gives  rise  to  a  suspeiisor,  an  organ  homologous  with  the  foot  of  the 
Bryophyta. 

The  foot  (as  also  the  suspensor  :  see  p.  14)  is  an  embryonic 
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organ,  no  trace  of  which  persists  in  the  adult.  It  is  the  organ  of 
attachment  of  the  embryo-sporophyte  to  the  gametophyte  ;  and  it 
is  also  the  absorbent  organ  by  which  the  embi-yo,  until  it  is  able 
to  absorb  and  assimilate  food  for  itself,  obtains  its  nourishment 
from  the  prothallium  (compare  Bryophyta,  p.  330). 

The  development  of  a  suspensor  in  the  Lycopodinge  is  an  adap- 
tation correlated  with  the  fact  that  the  nourishment  of  the 
embryo  in  that  group  depends  upon  its  coming  into  direct  contact 
with  the  tissue  of  the  massive  gametophyte,  the  cells  of  which 
are  filled  with  nutritive  substances. 

A.  primary  root,  that  is,  a  root  developed  from  the  hypobasal  half 
of  the  oospore,  and  so  situated  at  its  origin  that  its  growing-point 
is  in  a  straight  line  with  that  of  the  stem  (see  p.  15),  only 
occurs  in  the  Filicinse  and  Equisetinse ;  but  even  here  it  does 
not  persist  as  a  tap-root  in  the  adult:  in  these  plants  numerous 
adventitious  roots  are  developed.  In  the  Lycopodinee,  where 
there  is  no  primary  root,  all  the  roots  are  adventitious. 

Some  adult  forms  are  altos'ether  without  roots :  as  Salvinia, 
and  some  species  of  Trichomanes,  among  Filicinse  ;  Psilotum  and 
Tmesiptei'is,  among  Lj'copodinae.  The  functions  of  the  root  are 
discharged,  in  Salvinia  by  modified  leaves,  in  the  others  by 
modified  branches.  In  the  absence  of  information  as  to  the 
embrj'ogeny  of  these  rootless  plants,  except  Salvinia,  it  is  not 
possible  to  state  definitely  that  they  are,  like  Salvinia,  rootless  from 
the  first :  for  it  is  conceivable  that  they  may  have  a  short-lived 
primary  root  which  entirely  disappears  as  the  embryo  developes. 

The  branching  of  the  root  is  generally  lateral  in  the  Filicinje 
and  Equisetinffi  ;  it  is  dichotomous  in  the  Lycopodina3  and  in 
Isoetes.  In  the  former  case,  the  lateral  rootlets  are  developed, 
in  the  Filicinaj,  from  cells  (rhizogenic)  of  the  endodermis  which 
are  opposite  to  the  xj'lem-bundles  of  the  stele  ;  in  the  Equisetinse, 
from  the  cells  forming  the  inner  layer  of  the  two-layered  endo- 
dermis. 

The  stem  is  generally  short  and  unbranched  in  the  Filicinge ; 
generally  elongated  and  much  branched  in  the  Equisetinse  and 
Lycopodinae. 

The  leaves  are  differentiated  into  foliage-leaves  and  sporophylls 
in  the  Equisetinoe  and  generally  in  the  Lycopodinae,  but  not  in  the 
Filicinas  as  a  rule :  the  foliage-leaves  are  relatively  large  in 
proportion  to  the  stem  in  the  Filicinse,  relatively  small  in  the 
Lycopodinae,  reduced  to  cataphylls  in  the  Equisetinse. 
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The  growth  in  lemjth  of  root,  stem,  and  leaf,  is  efPected  by  a,n 
apical  growing-point:  the  growing- point  has  generally  a  single 
apical  cell  in  the  Filicinge  and  Equisetinae  (except  root  and  stem 
of  Marattiaceae  and  Isoetea)  ;  in  the  Lycopodinse  (as  also  in  the 
foregoing  exceptional'  Filiciuffi)  there  is  generally  a  group  of 
initial  cells. 

The  anatomy  of  the  stem  presents  considerable  variety.  The 
primary  stem  is  in  all  cases  monostelic  (p.  152)  :  it  may  continue 
to  be  monostelic  (e.g.  Lycopodiaceae,  Isoetes,  Osmundaceae,  etc.), 
but  more  commonly  it  becomes  polystelic  (most  Filicinae),  or  schizo- 
stelic  (Equisetinas,  Ophioglossaceae).  The  vascular  tissue  of  the 
wood  consists  of  lignified  spiral  (protoxylem)  and  scalariform 
tracheides,  or  less  commonly  vessels;  the  bast  contains  no  com- 
panion-cells. The  bundles  are  generally  closed  (except  Botrychinm, 
Helminthostachys,  Isoetes) ;  cauline  (except  Isoetes,  Osmunda, 
Equisetinae,  where  they  are  common).  The  relative  arrangement 
of  wood  and  bast  in  the  stele  is  generally  concentric  (see  p.  175)  in 
the  Filicinae  and  SelaginellaceaB,  and  radial  in  the  Lycopodiaceae  : 
or  the  bundles  may  be  conjoint  and  collateral  as  in  Ophioglossaceae, 
Isoetaceae,  Osmundaceae,  Equisetinae.  The  pericycle  is  some- 
times absent  (e.g.  Ophioglossum  ;  some  Leptosporangiate  Filicinae, 
in  which  it  is  replaced  by  a  layer  of  the  endodermis). 

The  anatomy  of  the  root  calls  for  no  special  remark,  except  that 
in  the  EquisetinfB  there  is  no  pericycle,  but  a  two-layei'ed 
endodermis. 

The  reproductive  organs  are  sporangia,  generally  borne  on  the 
leaves  (xporophylls)  but  sometimes  directly  on  the  stem  (e.g. 
Selaginella).  Each  sporophyll  may  bear  many  sporangia  on  its 
inferior  (doi'sal)  surface,  as  generally  in  the  Filicinae  and  Equise- 
tinae;  or  a  single  sporangium  on  its  upper  surface  (e.g.  Lycopodium, 
Isoetes),  or  in  its  axil  (Selaginella). 

When  the  sporophyll  bears  many  sporangia,  they  are  usually 
arranged  in  groups  ;  each  group  is  termed  a  sorus,  and  the  more 
or  less  well-developed  cushion  of  tissue  from  which  the  sporangia 
spring  is  termed  the  placenta.  The  sorus  may  be  naked  ;  or  it  may 
have  a  membranous  covering,  the  indusium  (e.g.  many  Filicinae). 

In  the  Filicinae  the  spoi-ophylls  are  not  confined  to  any  special 
portion  of  the  shoot,  so  as  to  con.stitute  a  flower :  but  in  some 
cases  (e.g.  Osmunda,  Ophioglossaceae,  Marsileaceae)  they  differ  in 
form  and  structure  from  the  foliage-leaves.  In  the  Equisetina- 
the  sporophylls  are  highly  specialised,  and  are  grouped  into  cones 
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(flowers)  at  the  ends  of  the  fertile  branches  :  similar  cone-like 
flowers,  with  less  specialised  sporophylls,  occur  in  various 
Lycopodinse. 

The  sporangia  are  unilocular,  though  in  Isoetes  they  are  incom- 
pletely chambered  by  trabeculae  :  they  are  developed  singly  or  in 
groups  (sori) ;  in  the  latter  case  they  are  usually  distinct,  but  in 
some  cases  they  are  coherent  (Marattiacese,  except  Angiopteris  ; 
Psilotaceoe)  forming  a  synangium  (see  p.  72)  :  the  synangium 
should  not,  however,  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  the  cohesion  of 
originally  distinct  sporangia,  but  as  a  group  of  sporangia  which 
have  not  separated.  The  sporangium  is  developed  either  from  a 
single  superficial  cell  (leptosporangiate) ;  or  from  a  group  of  super- 
ficial cells  (eui^porangiate) ,  and  sometimes  from  deeper  cells  as 
well  •  the  mother-cells  of  the  spores  are  derived  from  an  arche- 
sporiura  which  is  either  a  single  hypodermal  cell  or  a  group  of 
hypodermal  cells. 

The  spores  produced  in  the  sporangia,  are  single  cells,  with 
generally  two  coats,  endospore  and  exospore.  Many  of  the  Pterido- 
phyta  produce  spores  which  are  all  quite  alike,  whence  they  are 
said  to  be  homospnrous ;  whereas  others  produce  spores  of  two 
kinds,  small  spores  (microspores')  and  large  spores  {macrospores\ 
and  are  said  to  be  heterosporous. 

The  sporangia  of  the  heterosporous  forms  are  distinguished  as 
microsporangia  and  macrosporangia  according  to  the  kind  of  spores 
which  they  develope  :  and  when  the  sporophylls  bear  either  only 
microsporangia  or  only  macrosporangia  they  are  distinguished  as 
microsporophylls  and  macrosporophylU.  The  number  of  macrospores 
produced  in  the  macrosporangium  is  generally  small,  though  they 
are  numerous  in  Isoetes  :  thus  there  are  four  in  Selaginella,  only 
one  in  the  Hydropterideos. 

The  spores  are  generally  set  free  by  the  dehiscence  of  the 
sporangia  :  but  in  Salvinia  the  whole  sporangium  falls  off  and  the 
spores  germinate  within  it. 

B.  The  Gametophyte.  The  spore,  on  germination,  gives  rise  to 
& prothallivm  which  is  the  gametophyte.  It  is  very  small  and  in- 
conspicuous, as  compared  with  the  sporophyte;  its  body  is,  gener- 
ally speaking,  thalloid;  there  is  no  vascular  tissue  in  its  structure, 
and  in  many  cases  it  does  not  become  free  from  the  spore.  It 
usually  lives  through  but  one  short  period  of  growth. 

In  any  one  of  the  homosporous  forms,  the  prothallia  developed 
from  the  spores  are  all  essentially  alike  ;  generally  speaking,  any 
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one  pvot.hallium  bears  both  male  and  female  reproductive  organs. 
The  morphology  of  the  prothalliiim  varies  widely  in  these  forms: 
it  may  be  a  branched  cellular  filament  (some  Hymenophylhvceae), 
or  a  flattened  expansion  (Equisetina3,  most  Ferns),  containing 
chlorophyll  abundantly  ;  or  it  is  tuberous  (Ophioglossaceae,  Lyco- 
podiacese),  either  wholly  or  in  part  destitute  of  chlorophyll.  It 
becomes  entirely  free  from  the  spore. 

In  the  heterosporoue  forms  the  gametophyte  is  represented  by 
two  individuals — a  male  and  a  female  prothallium;  the  former  is 
the  product  of  the  germination  of  a  microspore,  the  latter  of  the 
germination  of  a  macrospore.  As  compared  with  those  of  the 
homosporous  forms,  the  prothallia  of  the  heterosporous  forms  are 
relatively  small ;  moreover  they  do  not  become  independent  of  the 
spores  from  which  they  are'  developed.  The  male  prothallium  is 
reduced  to  little  more'  than  a  single  male  organ ;  the  female  pro- 
thallium is  a  small,  usually  green,  cellular  body  projecting  more 
(e.g.  Salvinia)  or  less  (e.^.  Selaginella)'  through  the  ruptured  outer 
coat  of  the  macrospore. 

Generally  speaking,-  the  symtnetry  of  the  prothallium  is  dorsi- 
ventral;  in  the  free-growing  forms,  the  under  surface  genei^ally 
bears  numerous  unicellular  root^-hairs.  In  some  cases  the  pro- 
thallium shows-  more  or  less  well-m-arked  differentiation  into  a 
vegetative  portion  amd  a  gametophore  which  may  bear  either  both 
kinds  of  sexual  organs,  or,  more  commonly,  one  kind  only;  when 
the  gametophore  bears  only  male  organs  it  is  distinguished  as  an 
ontheridiophore ;  when  only  female  organs,-  as  an  archfifoniophore. 
The  distribution  of  the  sexual  organs  on  the  prothallium  varies; 
they  are  frequently  confined  to  one  surface,  but  are  occasionally 
scattered  over  the  whole  surface.  The  number  of  the  sexual 
organs  on  a  prothallium  is  in  some  eases  only  one,  in  others  it  is 
considerable. 

The  sexual  organs  are  antheridia  (male)  and  archegonia  (female). 
The  structure  of  the  anthervUum  is  simple  ;  it  consists  of  a  wall, 
a  single  layer  of  cells,  enclosing  the  mother-cells  of  the  spermato- 
zoids.  The  antheridia  are  developed  from  single  superficial  cells 
of  the  prothallium  ;  when  the  prothallium  is  thin,  the  antheridia 
project  on  the  surface;  when  the  prothallium  is  tuberous,  the 
antheridia  become  sunk  in  the  tissue. 

The  archegoriium  consists  of  a  venter  and  a  neck.  As  the  venter 
is,  in  all  cases,  sunk  in  the  tissue  of  the  prothallium,  it  has  no 
proper  wall  of  its  own,  and  is,  in  fact,  simply  a  cavity  in  the 
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tissue  ;  the  short  neck  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  cells  in  four 
rows.  The  mature  archegonium  contains,  in  the  venter,  the 
female  cell  (oosphere). 

The  archegonium  is  developed  from  a  single  superficial  cell  of 
the  prothallium.  This  cell  divides  tra.nsversely  into  two,  an  tipper 
and  a  lower ;  the  former,  by  growth  and  division,  forms  the  neck 
of  the  archegonium  ;  ihe  lower  cell  projects  into  the  developing 
neck,  and  the  projecting  portion  becomes  cut  off,  constituting  the 
neck-canal- cell  which  sometimes  divides  again  into  two  (Maratti- 
aceae,  Lycopodium) ;  the  remainder,  now  termed  the  central  cell  of  the 
archegonium,  divides  transversely  into  two  unequal  parts,  the  upper 
and  smaller  being  the  ventral  canal-cell,  the  lower  and  larger  being 
the  oosphere.  As  the  archegonium  becomes  mature,  the  canal-cells 
become  mucilaginous,  the  neck  opens  by  the  separation  of  the  cells 
at  the  apex,  and  the  archegonium  is  ready  for  fertilisation. 

The  male  cell,  or  spermatozoii^  is  a  naked  motile  cell  ;  it  is  a 
spirally  coiled  filament,  pointed  at  the  anterior  end  which  bears 
the  cilia,  becoming  thicker  towards  the  opposite  end  ;  the  cilia 
are  numerous  in  Filicinoe  (incl.  Isoetes)  and  Equisetinas  ;  two  in 
Lycopodinse. 

Each  spermatozoid  is  developed  singly  in  a  mother-cell  in  the 
antheridium  ;  it  consists  of  kinoplasm  with  a  nucleus  (see  p.  116). 
'J'he  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  mother-cell  are  not,  however, 
devoted  to  the  spermatozoid  :  a  portion  remains  unused,  and  is 
discharged  together  with  the  spermatozoid,  to  which  it  adheres 
for  a  time  as  a  protoplasmic  vesicle  containing,  amongst  other 
constituents,  a  portion  of  the  nuclear  substance  of  the  mother-cell 
(see  Fig.  266). 

The  female  cell,  or  oosphere,  is  a  naked  spherical  cell  lying  in  the 
venter  of  tho  archegonium.    Its  development  is  described  above. 

Fertilisation  is  effected  by  the  enti-ance  of  spermatozoid s  into 
the  open  neck  of  the  mature  archegonium,  and  the  subsequent 
fusion  of  one  of  them  with  the  oosphere.  When,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  numerous  prothallia  are  developed  near  together  on  the 
ground,  and  become  wetted  by  rain  or  dew,  the  ripe  antheridia 
V)urst  and  set  free  the  spermatozoids  which,  swimming  actively  in 
the  water,  are  attracted  to  the  mature  archegouia  by  means  of  an 
acid  excretion  which  is  discharged  from  the  neck  of  the  arche- 
gonium when  it  opens.  The  effect  of  fertilisation  on  the  oosphere 
is  that  it  at  once  surrounds  itself  with  a  cell-wall  becoming  the 
oospore,  and  then  begins  to  develope  into  the  young  sporophyte. 
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In  a  few  cases  (e.g.  species  of  Tricliomanea  and  Lycopodium) 
the  gametophyte  (protliallium)  multiplies  vegetatively  by  means 
of  gemmae,  which  are  short  spindle-shaped  rows  of  cells  in  the 
one  case,  and  globular  haulticellular  bodies  in  the  other. 

The  Life- History  of  the  Pteridophyta  presents  in  all  cases,  a 
perfectly  clear  alternation  of  generations,  the  sporophyte  and  the 
gametophyte  being  completely  distinct.  The  oospore  developes 
into  "  the  plant,"  be  it  Fern,  Equisetum,  or  Lycopod,  which  bears 
the  sporangia  and  spores,  and  is  the  sporophyte.  The  spores, 
■when  shed,  germinate  to  form  the  gametophytes  (prothallia)  bear- 
ing the  sexual  organs. 

In  some  cases  among  the  Ferns,  the  transition  from  the  one 
generation  to  the  other  may  be  affected  without  the  intervention 
of  a  spore  of  any  kind.  Thus  (e.g.  Pteris  creiica,  Aspidium.  falca- 
Uim,  Todea  africana),  the  spoi'ophyte  is  developed  from  the  game- 
tophyte without  the  intervention,  of  an  oospore ;  there  are  either 
no  archegonia  on  the  prothallium  ( Pteris  cretica).,  or  if  present 
they  ai^e  sterile  ;  the  sporophyte  is  developed  as  a  bud  upon  the 
prothallium  (apogamy,  see  p.  87).  Again,  in  other  species  (Poly- 
stichum  angulare  var.  pulcherrimu?}},  Afhi/rium  Filix-foemina  var. 
clarissima),  the  gametophyte  is  developed  from  the  sporophyte 
without  the  intervention  of  the  asexually-produced  spores  (apo- 
spory,  see  p.  87)  :  in  the  latter  plant  sporangia  are  developed, 
but  instead  of  pi-oducing  spores  they  grow  out  into  prothallia  ; 
in  the  former  plant  there  is  no  trace  of  any  sporangia,  and  the 
prothallia  are  formed  as  outgrowths  on  the  tips  of  the  leaf- 
pinnae. 

The  Pteridophyta  are  classified  as  follows : — 

Class  V.  FILICIISr.i:E.  The  sporophyte  is  characterised  by 
having  relatively  large  and  few  leaves  ;  the  sporophylls  are  gener- 
ally similar  to  the  foliage-leaves  and  are  not  aggregated  into 
flowers  ;  the  sporangia  are  numerous  on  the  sporophyll  (except 
Isoetes)  and  are  arranged  in  sori ;  the  archesporium  is  a  single 
cell  (except  Isoetes)  ;  the  embryo  has  a  primary  root  (except 
Isoetes,  Salvinia,  and  possibly  some  species  of  Trichomanes)  but 
no  suspensor. 

The  characters  of  the  gametophyte  vary  widely.  The  sper- 
matozoids  are  multiciliate. 

Sub-Class  HOMOSPORE^.  The  sporophyte  produces  spores  of  one 
kind  only  ;  the  prothallia  are,  as  a  rule,  monoecious,  and  become 
free  from  the  spore. 
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Section  Eusporangiatae.  Each  sporangium  is  developed  from 
a  group  of  superficial  cells. 

Order  1.  OpMoglossaceoe.  Order  2.  Marattiacece. 

Section  Leptosporangiatae.  Each  sporangium  is  developed 
from  a  single  superficial  cell.    (Filices  in  limited  sense). 

Order  1.  Osmundaceoe.  Order  4.  Polypodiacece. 

„    2.  SchizceacecB.  „    5.  Gyatheacece. 

„    3.  GleicheniacecB.  „    6.  Hymenophyllacece. 

Sub-Class  HETEROSPOREiE.  The  sporophyte  produces  micro- 
spores and  macrospores  ;  the  former  give  rise  to  male,  the  latter 
to  female,  prothallia  ;  the  prothallia  do  not  become  free  from  the 
spore. 

Section  Eusporang^latae.  Each  sporangium  is  developed  from 
a  group  of  superficial  cells. 

Order  1.  IsoetacecB. 

Section  Leptosporangiatae.  Each  sporangium  is  developed 
from  a  single  superficial  cell.    (Rhizocarpce  or  Hydropteridese). 

Order  1.  Sahiniacece.  Order  2.  Marsileacece. 

Class  VI.  EQUISETIN"^.  The  sporophyte  is  characterised  by 
the  well-developed  branched  stem,  with  small  whorled  leaves 
forming  a  sheath  at  each  node ;  the  small  peltate  sporophylla  are 
aggregated  into  a  cone-like  flower  at  the  apex  of  each  fertile  shoot, 
and  bear  a  few  sporangia  on  the  inner  (inferior)  .surface ;  the 
archesporium  is  a  single  cell ;  the  embryo  has  a  primary  root 
and  no  suspensor.  All  the  existing  forms  are  homosporous  and 
eusporangiate. 

The  garrietophyte  is  a  free,  green,  membranous  prothallinm, 
generally  dioecious  ;  the  spermatozoids  are  multiciliate. 

Order  1.  E q^iisetacece. 

Class  VIT.  LYCOPODINJl].  The  sporophyte  is  characterised 
by  the  well-developed  branched  stem  with  numerous  small  scattered 
leaves;  the  sporangia  are  borne  singly  either  on  the  upper  surface 
of  a  sporophyll,  or  on  the  stem  ;  the  sporophylls  resemble  the 
foliage-leaves,  but  are  sometimes  aggregated  into  cone-like  flowers ; 
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the  archesporiam  is  multicellular  ;  the  embryo  has  a  snspensor, 
but  no  primary  root.    All  the  existing  forms  are  eusporangiate. 

The  characters  of  the  gametophyte  vary  widely.  The  sperma- 
tozoids  are  biciliate. 

Sub-Class  HomosporKjE  :  the  sporophyte  produces  spores  of  one 
kind  only;  the  prothallia  are  free,  more  or  less  tuberous,  mon- 
oecious. 

Order  1.    Lycopodiacece.       Order  2.  Psilotacece. 

Sub-Class  HETEROSPOREiE  :  the  sporophyte  produces  microspores 
and  macrospores  ;  the  former  gives  rise  to  male,  the  latter  to 
female,  prothallia;  the  prothallium  does  not  become  free  from  the 
spore. 

Order  1,  Selarjinellaceoe.. 


The  relations  of  these  various  groups  may  be  simply  expressed 
as  follows  : — 


FiLICINiE. 

ITomosporons  —  Filices 

J 1  eterosporous—  Hydropteridese 

f  Ophioglossacese 
JJomosporous  — \  ^ 

V  Marattiaceae 

Heteiosporous —  Isoetaceae 


JEquisktinjE, 


Lycopodinje. 


_,    .   ,  if  Lycopodiaceffi  i  \ 

— ■  Equisetacese  — {        '■  I 
IPsilotacese  | 

— (none  existing)—  Selaginellacae 


-\Lepto- 

-j  sporangiate. 

-Eusporangiate. 
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CLASS  FILICIN"^. 


The  mataal  relations  of  tlie  orders  forming  this  class  are  clearly 
expressed  in  the  following  table  : — 


A.     HOMOSPOKOUS  EUSPORANGIAT^. 

Order  1.  Ophioglossaceae.  This  order  includes  the  tbree  genera  Opbio- 
jlossum,  Botrjcbium,  and  Helminthostachys. 

Sporophyte.  The  stem  is  a  subterranean  rhizome  (except  in  epiphytic 
Ophioglossums),  which  does  not  branch  at  all  in  Ophioglossum,  and  but  little 
in  Botrychiam  and  Helminthostachys ;  it  is  usually  short  and  erect,  but  in 
Helminthostachys  it  is  elongated,  dorsiventral,  and  creeping.  The  rather  thick 
and  fleshy  roots  are  unbrancbed  in  Ophioglossum,  but  tbey  give  rise  to  ad- 
ventitious buds;  they  are  branched  in  Botrychium  and  Helminthostachys,  and 
produce  no  buds.  The  leaves  are  developed  close  together  at  the  apex  of  the 
rhizome,  and  are  not  circinate,  or  only  slightly  so,  in  vernation  ;  their  growth 
is  so  slow  that  a  leaf  does  not  appear  above  ground  until  the  fifth  year  after  its 
first  development;  generally,  only  a  single  leaf  appears  above  ground  each  year, 
when  more  are  developed  some  of  them  are  sterile.  The  sporophylls  are  re- 
markable for  their  peculiar  branching  (see  p.  51)  ;  they  are  petiolate,  and  the 
petiole  branches  into  two,  the  one  bearing  a  sterile  and  the  other  a  fertile  lamina 
(Fig.  255),  the  fertile  branch  being  situated  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  sterile  ; 
the  sterile  lamina  is  leafy,  whilst  the  fertile  lamina  consists  of  little  more  than 
the  sporangia.  In  Ophioglossum  the  sterile  lamina  is  entire,  and  the  fertile 
lamina  is  spicate  with  two  lateral  rows  of  sporangia  ;  in  Botrychium  the  sterile 
lamina  is  pinnate,  and  the  fertile  lamina  is  bi-pinnate  with  marginal  sporangia ; 
in  Helminthostacbys  the  sterile  lamina  is  digitate  pedate,  and  the  fertile  lamina 
is  ppicate  with  the  sporangia  in  pedicellate  clusters.  The  sporangia  are  em- 
bedded in  the  tissue  of  the  sporophyll  in  Ophioglossum,  but  are  free  in  Botry- 
chium and  Helminthostachys  :  they  are  not  arranged  in  sori ;  they  are  globose, 
have  no  annulus,  but  dehisce  into  two  equal  valves  by  a  transverse  (Ophio- 
glossum, Botrychium)  or  vertical  (Helminthostachys)  slit ;  the  wall  of  the 
sporangium  consists  of  several  layers  of  cells ;  the  spores  are  numerous  and 
tetrahedral ;  the  archesporium  is  the  hypodermal  terminal  cell  of  the  axial  row 
of  cells  in  the  young  sporangium,  and  is  not  tetrahedral. 

The  sporophyte  is  characterised  histological'y  by  the  absence  of  sclerenchyma, 
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and  by  the  schizostelic  structure  of  the  stem  with  collateral  vascular  bundles; 
the  stem  is  also  gamodesmic  in  Botrycbium  and  Helminthostacbys,  which  tbus 
resemble  Equisetiim  silvaticum  (see  Fig.  116),  whilst  Ophioglossum  resembles 
Equisetim  litorale.  There  is  a  single  three-sided  apical  cell  in  the  growing- 
point  of  both  stem  and  root.    Ophioglossum  is  peculiar  in  that  there  is  no 

pericycle  in  the  stele  of  either  stem  or  root ; 
and  in  that,  in  some  species  (O.  vuhjatum, 
lusitanicum,  etc.)  the  stele  of  the  root  has 
two  xylem-bundles,  but  only  one  bast-bundle. 
The  collateral  bundles  of  the  stem  of  Bo- 
trycbium and  Helminthostiichys  have  rudi- 
mentary cambium,  which  gives  rise  to  a  few 
secondary  xylem-tracheids;  these  two  genera 
have  also  a  formation  of  superficial  cork  on 
the  stem,  and  sometimes  on  the  root.  No- 
thing is  known  as  to  the  embryogeny  of  the 
sporophyte. 

Gamexophyte.  The  germination  .  of  the 
spores  has  not  been  observed,  but  the  mature 
protb allium  has  been  described  in  the  case 
of  Ophioylossmi  pediuiculosum  and  Botrych- 
iuiii  Lunaria.  In  both  cases  it  is  tuberous, 
subterranean,  destitute  of  chlorophyll,  mo- 
noecious ;  the  antheridia  are  sunk  in  the 
tissue,  and  the  short  necks  of  the  archegouia 
project  but  little.  It  appears  that  the  pro- 
thallium  is  saprophytic,  though  possibly  it 
may  possess  chlorophyll  in  the  early  stages 
of  its  development.  It  is  altogether  un- 
differentiated in  Botrycbium,  being  a  some- 
what ovoid  body  not  more  than  half  a  line 
long,  with  long  scattered  root-hairs,  bearing 
the  antheridia  chiefly  on  its  upper  surface, 
the  archegonia  chiefly  on  the  lower.  In 
Ophioglossum  pedunculosum  it  appears  to  be 
differen  iated  into  a  vegetative  and  a  repro- 
ductive portion ;  it  consists,  at  first,  of  a 
small  round  tuber  from  which  springs  a 
cylindrical  shoot  which  grows  upward  to  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  When  the  shoot  reaches 
the  surface  it  ceases  to  elongate  and  becomes 
lobed,  assuming  a  green  colour ;  it  bears 
antheridia  and  archegonia,  and  is  therefore 
a  gametophore,  as  distinguished  from  the 

original  tuber  which  bears  no  sexual  organs. 

Ophioylossum  vulgatum  (the  Adder's  tongue)  is  the  British  species  of  this 
genus  ;  0.  lusitanicum  has,  however,  been  found  in  Guernsey. 
species  are  0.  pendulum  and  0.  pahmtum,  both  tropical  forms 


Fig.  255.  —  Botrychium  Lunaria 
(nat.  size):  w  roots;  st  stem;  bs 
leaf-stalk ;  x  point  where  the  leaf 
branches ;  the  sterile  lamiaa  (h) 
separating  from  the  fertile  branch 

(/)• 


The  epiphytic 
the  latter  has 
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palmately-lobed  sterile  fronds.  Bjtrychium  is  represented  in  the  British  Flora 
by  B.  Lunaiia  (the  Moon-wort)  which  occurs  in  hilly  districts.  Helmin- 
thostachys  includes  the  single  species  II.  zeylanica  which  occurs  in  the  Eastern 
tropics. 

Order  2.  Marattiaceae.  This  order  includes  the  genera  Marattia,  Augio- 
pteris,  Kaulfussia,  and  Danaea,  none  of  which  are  European,  but  are  mainly 
tropical. 

SpoROPHYrE.  In  its  general  morphology  the  sporophyte  agrees  with  that  of 
the  Ophioglossaceffi  ;  but  the  leaves  are  more  numerous,  much  larger,  compound, 
andcircinate  in  vernation,  and  each  bears  a  pair  of  stipules.  Branching  of  the 
stem  occurs  only  in  Dantea  ;  in  Kaulfussia  the  stem  is  a  subterranean,  creeping, 
dorsiventral  rhizome.  The  roots  are  somewhat  fleshy,  and  are  much  branched. 
The  apical  growing-point  of  both  root  and  stem  consists  of  a  group  of  a  few  (four 
or  more)  initial  cells.  The  Bporophylls  are  not  differentiated  into  a  sterile  and 
a  fertile  portion,  but  have  the  appearance  of  foliage-leaves.  The  numerous 
sporangia  are  borne  in  sori  on  the  ribs  of  the  under  surface  of  the  sporophyll ; 
in  Angiopteris  the  sporangia  of  a  sorus  are  free,  whilst  in  all  the  other  genera 
they  are  coherent,  forming  a  synangium  (see  p.  72  and  p.  375).  The  sporangia 
are  not  embedded  in  the  placenta;  they  are  generally  sessile,  but  the  synangium 
is  sometimes  (Marattia,  sect.  Eupodium)  shortly  stalked ;  they  have  no  an- 
nulus;  they  dehisce  generally  by  a  longitudinal  slit  on  the  inner  side,  but  in 
Danaea  by  a  single  apical  pore;  the  wall  of  the  mature  sporangium  consists  of 
several  layers  of  cells.  The  archesporium  is  the  terminal  hypodermal  cell  of 
the  axile  row  of  cells  of  the  young  sporangium.  The  spores  are  numerous,  and 
are  either  tetrahedral  or  radial. 

The  stem  is  polystelic  ;  the  arrangement  of  the  phloem-  and  xylem-bundles 
of  stem  and  leaf  is  completely  concentric ;  there  is  no  well-marked  endodermis, 
except  in  Danaea;  there  is  no  sclerenchyma  in  Angiopteris,  and  in  the  other 
genera  (except  Danaea)  it  is  not  so  well  developed  as  in  the  leptosporangiate 
Ferns  ;  the  tissues  are  penetrated  by  lysigenous  gum-passages. 

The  embryology  of  the  f-porophyte  is  known  in  Angiopteris  and  Marattia. 
The  oospore  divides  by  a  basal  wall  which  is  transverse  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
archegonium  ;  octants  aro  then  formed,  as  in  the  leptosporangiate  Ferns  ;  from 
the  epibasal  octants  (furthest  from  the  neck  of  the  archegonium)  arise  the 
primary  leaf  (cotyledon)  and  stem  ;  from  the  hypobasal  octants  (next  the  neck 
of  the  archegonium)  arise  the  foot  and  the  primary  root;  the  cotyledon  grows 
straight;  upwards  and  penetrates  the  tissue  of  the  prothallium  overlying  it. 

Gasietophyte.  On  germination  the  spore  gives  rise  to  a  dorsiventral  green 
prothallium,  which  begins  as  either  a  plate  or  a  mass  of  ceils,  and  only  rarely 
(under  abnormal  conditions)  as  a  filament ;  it  grows  by  an  apical  cell,  and  pro- 
duces root-hairs  posteriorly.  A  projecting  cushion  of  tissue,  representing  a 
gametophore,  is  developed  on  the  under  surface  in  the  median  line  ;  it  produces 
first  antheridia  and  then  archcgonia,  so  that,  in  a  fully-developed  prothallium, 
the  antheridia  are  on  the  posterior  and  the  archegonia  on  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  gametophore ;  some  antheridia  are,  however,  also  developed  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  prothallium;  the  antheridia  are  completely,  the  arche- 
gonia almost  completely,  sunk  in  the  tissue.  The  neck  canal-cell  generally 
divides  transversely  into  two. 
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B.    riETEnosPOiious  Eosporangiat;e. 

Orders.  Isoetaceae.  This  order  includes  the  single  genus  Isoetes  which 
comprises  about  fifty  species  belonging  to  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Some  of  these 
are  terrestrial  (/".  Duriai  and  HyUrix),  whilst  others  are  either  altogether 
aquatic  {e.g.  I.  laciistrLt,  echiuosponi,  etc.),  or  amphibious  {e.g.  I.  velata, 
setacea,  honjana).  The  British  species  are  I.  lacmtris,  echinospora,  and 
Ilystrix. 

Isoetes  has,  of  recent  .years,  been  generally  included  among  the  Lycopodina; ; 
but  it  betrays  a  relationship  to  the  FiliciniE  in  so  many  features,  such  as  its 
general  habit,  its  embryogeiiy,  the  absence  of  any  cone-like  fructification,  the 
form  of  its  spermatozoids,  that  it  appears  to  be  more  natural  to  place  the  plant 
in  that  group. 

Spobophyte.  The  stem  is  small,  unbranched,  short  and  tuberous,  with 
either  two  or  three  longitudinal  furrows  which  give  it  alobed  appearauce.  It  is 
closely  covered  with  numerous,  relatively  long  (1-12  in.),  sessile  leaves.  From 
the  furrows  of  the  stem  there  spring  numerous,  dichotomously  branched,  some- 
what fleshy  roots. 

The  growth  in  length  of  the  stem,  whicli  is  very  slow,  is  effected  by  an  apical 
growing-point  consisting  of  several  initial  cells.  The  growing-point  of  the  root 
consists  of  small-celled  meristem,  and  presents  a  similar  differentiation  to  that 
of  the  root  of  Dicotyledons  (see  pp.  145  and  154). 

The  leaves  are  either  fertile  or  sterile ;  the  fertile  leaves  each  bear  a  single 
sporangium,  and  are  termed  macrosporophylls  or  microsporophylls  in  accord- 
ance with  the  nature  of  the  sporangium  which  they  severally  bear.  The  order 
of  development  of  the  leaves  in  each  year  is  that  first  of  all  macrosporophylls 
are  produced,  then  microsporophylls,  and  finally  a  few  sterile  leaves  in  some 
species.  Hence,  when  the  development  is  completed,  the  macrosporophylls  are 
external  in  the  rosette,  the  sterile  leaves  (when  present)  internal,  and  the 
microsporophylls  intermediate.  The  sterile  leaves  persist  during  the  winter, 
and  form  a  protection  in  the  next  spring  to  the  young  leaves  developed  inter- 
nally to  them  at  the  growing-point. 

The  fertile  leaves,  whether  macro-  or  micro-sporophylls,  consist  of  a  broad, 
sheathing  base,  with  membranous  margins,  which  bears  a  narrow  subulate 
lamina,  flattened  somewhat  on  the  upper  (ventral)  surface.  Close  above  the 
insertion,  on  the  upper  or  inner  surface  of  the  leaf-base,  is  a  pit,  the  fovea,  in 
which  the  single  sporangium  is  situated.  In  some  species  the  margin  of  the 
fovea  is  prolonged  into  a  membrane,  the  velum,  which  either  partially  {e.g. 
J.  laciistris),  or  completely  (terrestial  species),  covers  the  sporangium.  This 
structure  appears  to  be  homologous  with  the  iudiisium  present  in  some  of  the 
leptosporangiate  Ferns  (see  p.  391).  Above  the  fovea,  in  the  middle  line, 
is  another  smaller  pit,  the  foveola,  occupied  by  the  somewhat  swollen  base  of 
a  projecting  flattened  membranous  structure,  the  ligule,  which  is  developeitl 
from  a  single  superficial  cell  of  the  young  foveola,  and  is  relatively  much 
larger  in  the  quite  young  leaf  than  in  the  adult. 

The  sterile  leaves  are  less  highly  developed  than  the  fertile ;  they  are 
smaller,  especially  as  regards  the  leaf-base.  In  the  terrestrial  species  tliey  are 
reduced  to  scaly  cataphyllary  leaves  of  a  brown  colour.    The  leaf  grows  for  but 
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a  very  short  time  by  means  of  an  apical  growing  point.  Its  further  growth  is 
intercalary  by  means  of  a  zone  of  merismatic  cells  situated  just  above  the 
li'jule.  In  the  sporophylls  the  tissue  below  the  ligule  also  remains  merismatic 
for  a  time,  thus  providing  the  necessary  space  for  the  sporangium. 

The  sporangium  is  developed  from  a  group  of  cells  in  the  fovea.  The 
archesporium  consists  of  a  layer  of  hypodermal  cells  in  the  young  sporangium. 
In  a  microsporangium  all  the  archesporial  cells  grow  and  divide  so  as  to  form 
rows  radiating  from 
the  free  surface  to 
the  attacliment  of  the 
sporangium.  Some 
of  these  rows  of  cells 
•soon  cease  to  grow, 
and  are  not  sp ero- 
genous, but  remain 
as  plates  of  tissue, 
termed  traieculcc, 
which  imperfectly 
chamber  the  cavity 
of  the  microsporang- 
ium. Of  the  remain- 
ing cells,  the  ma- 
jority constitute  the 
mother-cells  of  the 
microspores  invested, 
towards  the  wall  of 
the  sporangium,  by 
sterile  cells  forming 
the  tapetum.  In  a 
macro  sporangium, 
the  fertile  archespor- 
ial cells  undergo  but 
a  single  division, 
wliilst  the  trabeculee 
are  formed  as  in  the 
inicrosp  orangium. 
The  large  mother- 
icells  of  the  macro- 
spores  are  isolated, 
'  ;nd  each  is  invested 

y  a  tapetal  layer. 

ach  spore-mother- 
;ell  gives  rise,  finally, 

J;o  four  spores.  With 
egard  to  the  morph- 

logy  of  the  sporangium  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  segmentation  of  the 
rchesporium  by  the  formation  of  the  trabeculas,  which  is  characteristic  of 
soetes,  is  probably  to  be  taken  as  indicating  a  tendency  towarJs  the  developed 
V.  S.  B.  C  C 
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Fie.  2m.—Isoeles  lacuslvis  (after  Luerssen),  A  Plant,  half 
nat.  size:  r  dichotomously  branched  roots.  B  Inner  (veati-al) 
surface  of  base  of  a  eporophyll :  I  ligule ;  /  fovea.  C  Longi- 
tudinal section  of  base  of  a  sporophyll :  sp  the  sporangium 
in  the  fovea  ;  tr  the  trabecule  ;  v  the  velum  ;  I  the  ligule.  D 
Transverse  section  of  the  base  of  a  sporophyll :  letters  as  in  C. 
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ment  of  several  distiuct  sporangia  in  the  place  of  one,  a  tendency  which  is 
more  clearly  marked  in  the  Marat  tiacea). 

With  regard  to  the  histology  of  Isoetes,  the  monostelic  stem  has  a  solid  cen- 
tral mass  of  vascular  tissue  formed  by  the  collateral  bundles  coming  from  the 
leaves.  The  wood  consists  of  very  short  reticulated  and  spiral  tracheids  with 
scattered  parenchymatous  cells,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  transparent 
tissue,  consisting  of  shortly  prismatic  cells  with  broad  and  delicate  pits,  which 
represents  the  bast.  From  the  lower  surface  of  the  vascular  mass,  opposite  the 
furrows  of  the  sten:,  are  given  off  the  bundles  which  go  to  the  roots. 

The  stem  undergoes  slow  growth  in  thickness,  effected  by  a  merismatic  layer 
situated  externally  to  the  layer  of  prismatic  cells,  and  only  interrupted  by  the 
passage  of  bundles  from  the  axial  vascular  cylinder  of  the  stem  to  the  leaves 
and  roots.  The  merismatic  layer  gives  rise  to  tissue  both  internally  and  exter- 
nally. The  internal  tissue  consists  of  vascular  tissue,  and  is  formed  in  relatively 
small  quantity ;  the  external  tissue  is  bulkv,  and  consists  of  pareuchymatous 
cortical  cells.  This  cortical  tissue  is  not  produced  uniformly  all  round,  but  on 
two  or  three  sides,  according  to  the  species.  It  is  to  this  that  the  lobed  and 
furrowed  appearance  of  the  stem  is  due. 

The  leaves  are  characterised  by  the  presence  of  four  longitudinal  rows  of  large 
intercellular  air-spaces,  extending  from  one  end  to  the  other  in  the  mesophyll,  and 
by  the  presence  of  a  single  median  vascular  bundle.  In  the  aquatic  species  there 
are  no  stomata  in  the  epidermis ;  the  intercellular  spaces  are  situated  deeply 
within  the  tissue,  and  there  are  no  hvpodermal  strands  of  sclerenchymatous 
tissue.  In  the  amphibious  and  terrestrial  species  there  are  stomata,  the  inter- 
cellular spaces  are  superficial  (immediate'ly  beneath  the  epidermis  in  terrestrial 
species),  and  there  are  longitudinal  hypodermal  strands  (i-6)  of  sclerenchyma- 
tous tissue  which  give  rigidity  to  the  leaf. 

The  root  has  an  essentially  diarch  stele,  which  becomes,  however,  monarch 
as  in  Ojihioglosmm  vulgatum.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  well-marked  bundle- 
sheath.  The  cortical  tissue  is  clearly  marked,  by  intercellular  spaces,  into  an 
inner  and  an  outer  region. 

The  development  of  the  embryo-sporophyte  begins  with  the  fonnation  of  the 
hasal  wall,  which  is  obliquely  transverse  to  the  long  axis  of  the  aichegonium, 
and  divides  the  oospore  into  an  epibasal  and  a  hypobasal  half.  Both  these 
cells  undergo  division  into  two,  by  the  formation  of  a  wall,  the  transverse 
wall,  at  right  angles  to  the  basal  wall,  so  that  the  embryo  now  consists  of  four 
quadrant-cells ;  and  this  appears  to  be  generally  followed  by  the  formation  of 
a  vertical  wall,  the  median  wal',  at  right  angles  to  the  two  preceding,  so  that 
the  embryo  comes  to  consist  of  eight  oatant-cells.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
distinguishing  the  growing-point  of  the  young  stem,  there  is  still  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  exact  relation  of  the  members  of  the  embryo  to  these  octants, 
but  it  appears  to  be  probably  somewhat  as  follows  :  The  first  leaf  {coUjledm) 
arises  from  the  two  upper  epibasal  octants ;  the  growing-point  of  the  stem,  to- 
gether with  the  first  root,  arises  from  the  two  lower  epibasal  octants ;  the  four 
hypobasal  octants  give  rise  to  the  large  foot.  If  this  be  so,  then  the  first  root, 
springing  as  it  does  from  the  epibasal  half  of  the  embryo,  must  be  regarded,  not 
as  a  true  primary  root,  but  as  an  adventitious  root,  a  view  which  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  the  origin  of  the  growing-point  of  the  root,  though  not  abso- 
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Intely  exogenous,  is  superficial.  In  this  respect  Isoetes  would  differ  from  the 
other  Fihcinie. 

The  first  indication  of  the  development  of  the  members  is  the  segmentation 
of  each  octant  after  the  manner  of  a  teirahedral  apical  cell,  so  that  for  a  short 
period,  stem,  root,  and  leaf  may  be  said  to  grow  by  means  of  an  apical  cell. 
By  the  formation  of  periclinal  walls,  these  cells  are  soon  converted  into  a 
merismatic  tissue. 

The  growth  of  the  cotyledon  and  of  the  first  root  is  rapid  ;  that  of  the  stem 
slow  :  the  cotyledon  and  the  first  root  soon  make  their  way  out  of  the  macro- 
spore,  when  the  former  becomes  green  and  the  latter  curves  into  the  soil :  the 
growing-point  of  the  stem  is  deeply  seated  between  the  bases  of  the  cotyledon 
and  of  the  root.  A  second  leaf  is  early  developed  from  the  growing-point  of 
the  stem  and  is  opposite  to  the  cotyledon  :  these  two  first  leaves  are  smaller  than 
those  produced  later,  and  have  only  two  longitudinal  rows  of  air-chambers 
instead  of  four.  The  second  root  is  developed  endogenously  from  a  group  of 
cells  at  the  base  of  the  second  leaf :  it  is  clearly  adventitious. 

GAMETOPHYTii.  As  Isoctes  is  lietcrosporous,  the  gametophyte  is  represented 
by  distinct  male  and  female  individuals,  wbich  remain  connected  with  the  spores 
producing  them. 

The  male  individual  is  developed  from  a  microspore.  The  microspore — which 
has  the  form  of  the  quadrant  of  a  sphere  and  is  consequently  of  the  bilateral  or 
radial  type — undergoes,  on  germination,  division  by  a  transverse  wall,  formed 
near  one  of  its  somewhat  pointed  ends,  into  two  cells,  a  larga<and  a  small :  the 
latter  is  the  vegetative  cell,  and  undergoes  no  further  change ;  the  former  U 
the  mother-cell  of  the  male  organ  or  antheridium.  The  protliallium  here  is  thus 
very  much  reduced,  consisting  of  a  single  antheridium  and  of  a  single  purely 
vegetative  cell.  The  antheridium,  developed  by  the  growth  and  division  of  the 
mother-cell,  consists  of  four  peripheral  cells  forming  the  wall,  and  of  four 
central  cells,  each  of  which  gives  rise  to  a  single  spirally  coiled  multiciliate 
spermatozoid. 

The  female  individual  is  developed  from  a  macrospore.  The  macrospores  are 
much  larger  than  the  microspores,  and  are  nearly  globular  in  form,  though 
they  belong  to  the  tetrahedral  type,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  three  ridges  on 
the  spore  where  it  was  in  contact  with  the  other  three  developed  from  the 
same  mother-cell.  On  germination,  the  nucleus  of  the  macrospore  undergoes 
repeated  division  ;  this  is  followed  by  free  cell-formation  in  the  apical  region 
(the  pointed  end  where  the  three  ridges  meet)  of  the  macrospore,  the  result 
being  the  formation  of  a  small-celled  tissue ;  subsequently  cell-formation 
extends  into  the  basal  portion  of  the  spore,  a  tissue  being  formed  there  con- 
sisting of  relatively  large  cells  with  coarsely  granular  contents.  Thus  the 
macrospore  becomes  completely  filled  with  a  mass  of  cellular  tissue  which  con- 
stitutes the  female  protliaUium  :  the  upper  small-celled  tissue  is  the  essentially 

!  reproductive  portion,  whilst  the  lower  large-celled  tissue  simply  serves  as  a 
depository  of  nutritive  substances. 

The  female  organ,  tho  archegonium,  is  developed  from  one  of  the 
superficial  cells  of  the  Bmall-celled  profchallial  tissue,  after  the  manner  de- 
scribed on  page  377.    It  appears  that  two  or  three  archegonia  are  usually 

■formed  :  but  if  none  of  these  primary  archegonia  are  fertilised,  a  small  number 
of  additional  archegonia  may  be  subsequently  developed. 
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The  arc"hegonia  are  exposed,  for  the  purpose  of  fertilisation,  by  the  splitting 
of  the  coats  of  the  macrospore  along  the  three  ridges  already  described :  the 
prothallium  does  not,  however,  project  from  the  spore,  nor  does  it  become 
green.  After  fertilisation,  the  oospore  developes  into  the  embryo  as  described 
above  :  the  foot  of  the  embryo  grows  down  into  the  large  cells  of  the  basal  por- 
tion of  the  prothallium,  absorbs  the  nutritive  substances  which  were  stored 
up  in  them,  and  thus  supplies  the  embryo  with  food  until  such  time  as  its  leaves 
and  roots  are  sufficiently  developed  to  enable  it  to  nourish  itself  in  the  usual 
way. 

C.  HOMOSPOROUS  LEPTOSPORANGIAT^  (Filices). 

The  orders  constituting  this  group  have  so  much  in  common 
that  thej  may  be  advantageously  considered  all  together. 

Spobophyte.  The  body  is  differentiated  into  stem,  leaf,  and  root 
(generally) :  the  leaves  are  large  in  proportion  to  the  stem,  and  are 
relatively  few  in  number. 

The  stem  has  either  radial  or  dorsiventral  symmetry.  In  the 
former  case  it  is  commonly  short  and  straight ;  it  grows  into  the  air 
erect,  or  at  any  degree  between  the  vertical  and  the  horizontal ; 
its  surface  is  generally  completely  covered  by  the  insertions  of  the 
spirally  arranged  leaves,  and  by  adventitious  roots :  it  becomes, 
however,  elongated,  to  a  considerable  height  sometimes,  in  the 
Tree-Ferns. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  stem  grows  as  a  rhizome  either  on  or  in 
the  soil,  or  on  the  surface  of  some  tree  upon  which  the  plant  lives 
as  an  epiphvte  :  the  leaves  are  borne  on  its  dorsal  surface,  either 
in  two.  rows  (e.g.  species  of  Aneimia  and  Polypodiura),  or  in  a 
single  row  (e.g.  Lygodium  palmatum,  Folypodium  Heracleum  and 
P.  quercifolium)  :  from  the  lower  (ventral)  surface,  spring  the 
adventitious  roots. 

The  growth  in  length  of  the  stem,  is  effected  by  a  growing-point 
with  a  single  apical  cell  (with  the  occasional  exception  of 
Osmunda)  :  the  apical  cell  is,  as  a  rule,  a  three-sided  pyramid 
with  its  spherical  base  at  the  surface  :  but  in  Pteris  aquilina  it 
is  usually  a  two-sided  lenticular  cell,  with  its  longer  axis  in  the 
dorso-ventral  plane. 

The  radial  stems  branch  but  little,  least  of  all  when  the  stem 
is  elongated,  as  in  the  Tree-Ferns  ;  and  such  branching  as  there 
is  appears  to  be  mainly  adventitious,  the  buds  spi'inging  from  the 
bases  of  the  leaves.  In  the  dorsiventral  stems  there  is  normal 
lateral  branching,  which  takes  place  in  the  transverse  plane :  the 
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branches  are  borne  on  the  flanks  of  the  stem,  and  are  frequently 
{e.g.  some  HymenophyllaccEe)  axillary  in  their  origin. 

The  leaves  are  for  the  most  part  foliage-leaves,  though  scaly 
leaves  are  found  on  the  subterranean  rhizomes  of  Onoclea  Stru- 
tlnopferis  and  Osmunda  regalis,  and  in  some  cases  the  sporophylls 
are  more  or  less  differentiated  from  the  sterile  leaves. 

The  foliage-leaves  are  relatively  large,  sometimes  entire  (e.g. 
Scolopendrium),  but  generally  more  or  less  deeply  and  repeatedly 


Fig.  257.— Sori  (s)  of  the  most  important  groups  of  Leptosporangiate  Fems,  all  seen  from 
below.  A  Pinna  of  Trichomanes  sinuosum,  one  of  tlie  Hymenophyllacese :  r  projecting 
placenta;  s  sporangia;  iindusium;  at  a  half  of  the  indusiutn  is  removed.  S  Pinna  o'f 
Davallia  (Leucostegia)— at  s  the  one-valved  indusium  (i)  is  turned  back.  C  Part  of  a  leaf  of 
Pteris  serrulata:  s  the  sporangia  ;  m  the  inverted  margin.  D  Lacinia  of  Nephrodium-nt 
8  the  indusium  is  removed,  and  at  r  the  sporangia  also.  E  Lacinia  of  an  Asplenium-at 
a  the  indusium  is  turned  back.  F  Pinna  of  Polypodium  vulgare  with  naked  sori-at  r  the 
sporangia  are  removed.   (All  are  x  3  to  0.) 

pinnately  lobed  or  branched;  sometimes  dichotomously  branched 
{e.g.  Platycerium,  species  of  Schizaea). 

The  leaves  in  all  cases  have  apical  growth  ;  the  growing-point 
has,  inmost  of  the  orders,  a  two-sided  apical  cell,  whilst  "in  the 
Osmundacese  the  apical  cell  is  tetrahedral.  In  Lygodinm,  where 
the  leaf  is  a  climbing  organ,  the  apical  growth  is  long  continued. 
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The  leaf  arises  from  a  single  superficial  cell  of  the  growing, 
point  of  the  stem.  When  young  it  is  strongly  hyponastic  (see 
p.  60),  so  that,  as  it  elongates  and  branches,  both  the  main  axis 
of  the  leaf  (phyllopodium)  and  the  lateral  branches  become 
inrolled  upon  themselves  like  a  crosier:  in  other  words,  the 
vernation  is  circinate:  as  it  grows  older  the  growth  becomes 
epinastic,  and  thus  the  leaf  becomes  expanded. 

In  the  great  majority  of  these  Ferns  the  xporophylls  are  simply 
foliage-leaves  bearing  sporangia  on  the  dorsal  surface,  but  in 
certain  cases  they  are  more  or  less  specialised.  Thus,  in  Onoclea 
Struthiopteris,  the  sporophylls  are  smaller  than  the  fuliage-leaves, 
and  have  narrower  pinnae  :  in  the  Hard  Fern,  Blechnum  boreale, 
the  sporophylls  are  longer  and  have  narrower  piunae  than  the 
foliage-1  eaves :  in  Osmunda  regalis  the  pinnae  of  the  upper  branches 
of  the  sporophyll  are  reduced  to  little  more  than  the  midrib,  the 
pinnules  being  represented  by  clusters  of  sporangia  :  in  Aneitnia 
(e.g.  A.  Phyllitidis)  generally  the  lowest  pair  of  pinnee  of  the 
sporophyll  alone  bear  sporangia;  these  pinnae  consist  merely  of  the 
nervature  bearing  numerous  sporangia,  and  are  erect  on  much 
elongated  secondary  petioles  :  in  Platycerium  alcicorne  there  is  a 
curious  instance  of  specialisation;  the  foliage-leaves  are  broad, 
and  closely  appressed  to  the  substratum,  whereas  the  sporophylls 
are  erect,  narrow,  and  branched. 

The  sporangia  are  but  rarely  borne  on  the  superior  (ventral) 
surface  of  the  sporophyll  {e.g.  OJfersia  cervina)  ;  more  commonly 
on  the  margin  (e.y.  Hymenophyllaceae,  Dicksonia,  Davallia)  ;  but 
as  a  rule,  on  the  dorsal  surface,  either  near  to  the  mai'gin  {e.g. 
Pteris,  Adiantam),  or  distant  from  it  {e.g.  Asplenium,  Aspidium, 
etc).  They  are  usually  developed  in  connexion  with  the  nervature 
of  the  sporophyll,  but  sometimes  also  from  the  intervening  tissue 
of  the  lamina  (Acrosticheae,  such  as  Polybotrya,  Chry sodium)  :  in 
the  former  case  they  occur  in  groups,  termed  sori,  which  are 
commonly  isolated,  but  occasionally  {e.g.  Pteris)  a  continuous 
marginal  sorus  is  formed. 

The  sorus  generally  consists  of  a  large  number  of  sporangia  :  in 
the  Gleicheuiaceae,  however,  the  number  is  small  (2-8);  and  in 
some  cases  {e.g.  Lygodium)  there  is  only  a  single  spoi-angium. 
The  sporangia  of  the  sorus  aj'e  borne  on  a  projection  of  tissue, 
the  placenta  or  receptacle,  which  presents  various  forms  :  it  may 
be  a  slight  rounded  elevation  {e.g.  Aspidium) ;  or  more  elongated 
and  conical  {e.g.  Cyathea,  Hymenophyllum)  ;  or  very  long  and 
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filiform,  bearing  sporangia  only  at  its  base  {e.g.  species  of  Tricho- 
manes)  ;  or  a  ridge  {e.g.  Pteris,  Blechnum). 

The  sorus  is  quite  bare  in  many  forms  (Gleicheniacese ; 
Osmundaceae ;  Alsophila  among  Cyatlieaceae  ;  Schizaeaccffi,  except 
Lygodium  ;  Polypodies) ;  in  others  it  is  more  or  less  covered  by  a 
protective  membrane,  the  indusium,  which  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
tissue  of  the  leaf,  generally  of  the  epidermis  alone.  When  it 
springs  from  the  placenta  below  the  sorus  {indusium  inferum) ,  it 
is  somewhat  cap-shaped :  in  the  extreme  case  of  Diacalpe 
(Polypodiaceffi)  the  indusium  forms  a  completely  closed  globular 
investment  to  the  sorus ;  it  is  urceolate  and  entire  in  Trichomanes 
(Fig.  257  A),  Lygodium,  Cyathea,  Davallia :  it  is  bilabiate  in  Hy- 
meuophyllum;  two-valved  in  Cibotium,  Dicksonia;  or  it  consists  of 


as 


Fig.  253.— a  dehisced  spor- 
Riitfiumof  Aspidium  Filix-mas 
(x90)  :  a  the  stalk,  with  a 
glandular  hair  p ;  r  the  aanu- 
■  Ills  ;  s  the  stomium. 


B. 


Fig.  259.— Sections  of  young  sporangia;  A  oi  & 
Fern  (Mohria),  B  or  Equisetum  (x  150):  w  wall ;  t  tape- 
turn;  as  urchesporium. 


a  single  lateral  valve,  as  in  Hemitelia  and  Cystopteris  :  in  Woodsia 
the  calyciform  indusium  is  laciniate,  the  lacinise  frequently  ending 
in  long  hairs.  When  it  springs  from  the  apex  of  the  placenta, 
above  the  sorus  {indusium  superum),  the  indusium  has  the*  general 
appearance  of  a  peltate  scale,  either  orbicular  in  outline  (A.spid- 
ium)  or  reniform  (Nephrodium,  Fig.  257  D).  When  it  is  developed 
on  one  side  of  the  sorus  {indusium  laterale),  the  indusium  is  a  long 
narrow  scale,  attached  along  its  length,  and  overlying  the  sorus 
{e.g.  Asplenium  [Fig.  257  E],  Blechnum,  Scolopendrium).  In  some 
cases,  where  the  sori  are  near  the  margin,  they  are  protected  by 
a  false  indusium,  which  is  merely  the  incurved  margin  of  the  leaf 
{e.g.  Cheilanthes,  Adiantum,  some  species  of  Pteris).    In  Pteris 
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aquiUna,  and  some  other  species  (section  Ornithopteris),  in 
addition  to  the  false  indusium,  there  is  also  a  membrane  along' the 
inner  side  of  the  sorus,  which  is  a  kind  of  lateral  indusium, 
adapted  to  protect  a  continuous  marginal  sorus. 

In  some  cases  hairs  of  various  form,  termed  paraphyses,  also 
spring  from  the  placenta  among  the  sporangia;  not  uncommonly, 
when  the  sorus  is  naked,  these  hairs  are  scaly,  often  peltate,  and 


Fis.  260. — Scolopendi-ivtm  milgare  (Hart's-tongne  Fern).  A  Transverse  section  of  a  soras; 
*  indusium  ;  s  g  sporangia.  B-E  Sporangia ;  B  and  E  seen  sideways ;  C  in  front ;  D  from 
the  back ;  F  a  spore.       x  50 ;  B-E x  145 ;  Fx  540 :  after  Strasburger.) 

serve  to  protect  the  sporangia  (e.g.  Notochlsena,  Platycerinra,  Ple- 
opeltis,  Hymenolepis,  etc.).    In  some  forms  (e.g.  Aspidium  Filix- 
mas)  the  stalks  of  the  sporangia  bear  glandular  hairs ;  sometimes 
even  the  sporangia  themselves  (e.g.  Polypodium  crassifolium) . 
With  the  possible  exception  of  the  Osmundaeese,  each  sporangium 
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is  developed  from  a  single  superficial  cell.  The  cell  grows  so  as 
to  project  more  or  less  :  it  is  then  divided  into  two  cells — an  outer, 
the  mother-cell  of  the  sporangium;  an  inner,  the  stalk-cell— bj  a 
wall  which  may  be  horizontal  (most  PolypodiaceEe)  or  oblique 
(as  in  Hymenophyllacese,  Schizgeaceoe).  As  the  mother-cell  of  the 
sporangium  grows,  it  undergoes  division  by  the  successive  forma- 
tion of  three  oblique  walls,  intersecting  one  another  below  at  an 
angle  of  about  60°,  and  reaching  above  to  the  wall  of  the  mother- 
cell  ;  at  this  stage  the  sporangium  consists  of  three  latero-basal 
external  cells  surrounding  the  pointed  lower  end  of  a  tetrahedral 
cell,  the  spherical  base  of  which  occupies  the  summit  of  the  spor- 
angium. A  wall  is  now  formed  in  the  tetrahedral  cell,  parallel  to 
its  spherical  free  surface,  and  intersecting  the  three  oblique  walls ; 
so  that  the  sporangium  now  consists  of  four  peripheral  cells,  form- 
ing the  wall,  and  a  central  cell.  From  the  centi^al  cell  are  cut  ofB, 
by  successive  walls  parallel  to  its  sides,  four  cells  which  give  rise 
to  the  tapetum  by  subsequent  growth  and  radial,  and  sometimes  tan- 
gential, division;  the  remaining  internal  tetrahedral  cell  constitutes 
the  unicellular  archesporium  from  which  the  spores  are  derived. 

As  the  young  spoi-angium  grows,  it  gradually  assumes  its 
definitive  form  (oval-lenticular,  as  in  Polypodiacese,  Cyatheacese; 
discoid,  as  in  Hymenophyllaceae ;  ovoid,  as  in  most  Schizaeaceae ; 
globose,  as  in  Ceratopteris  and  Mohria).  The  four  primary  peri- 
pheral cells  undergo  repeated  radial  division,  and  form  the  wall 
of  the  sporangium,  which  ultimately  consists  of  a  single  layer  of 
cells  with  cuticularised  walls :  a  portion  of  the  wall  is  in  all  cases 
developed  to  form  the  ring  or  annulus,  by  means  of  which  the 
dehiscence  of  the  sporangium  is  efPected,  the  walls  of  which  are 
specially  thickened  and  cuticularised,  coloured  yellow  or  brown, 
and  are  elastic.  The  form  and  position  of  the  annulus  varies  in 
the  diifei-ent  groups :  in  the  Polypodiacese  (Fig.  260),  where  the 
sporangium  is  attached  to  the  stalk  by  the  margin,  the  incomplete 
annulus  is  a  projecting  row  of  cells  with  their  longer  axes  trans- 
verse, extending  round  the  margin  in  the  plane  of  the  stalk,  with 
which  it  is  connected  on  one  side,  but  not  quite  reaching  it  on  the 
other ;  in  the  Cyatheacese,  in  which  the  form  and  attachment  of  the 
sporangium  is  similar,  the  annulus  is  slightly  inclined  to  the  plane 
of  the  stalk,  and  it  is  quite  complete ;  in  the  Hymenophyllaceffi 
and  GleicheniacejB,  where  the  discoid  sporangium  is  attached  by 
its  under  surface,  the  annulus  forms  a  complete  ridge  round  tho 
margin,  more  or  less  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  attach- 
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ment;  in  the  Schiza?acete  the  annulus  is  a  dome-shaped  group  of 
cells  at  the  apex  of  the  ovoid  sporangium. 

As  the  development  proceeds,  the  formation  of  the  spores  takes 
place  in  the  interior  of  the  sporangium.  The  archesporial  cell 
undergoes  repeated  division,  with  the  result  that  usually  sixteen 
cells  are  formed,  which  are  the  mother-cells  of  the  spores.  At 
this  stage  the  tapetal  cells  undergo  disintegration,  so  that  the 
mass  of  spore-mother-cells  floats  freely  in  the  liquid  thus  pro- 
duced. Each  mother-cell  then  undergoes  division  to  form  four 
spores ;  the  planes  of  division  may  be  either  such  that  the 
developing  spores  all  lie  in  one  plane,  when  the  mature  spores  are 
bilateral  (e.g.  many  Polypodiaceae,  as  Aspidium,  Asplenium,  Ne- 
phrolepis,  Blechnum,  Polypodium,  etc. ;  GleicheniacejB  ;  Schizaea); 

or  such  that  the  spores  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  pyramidal  manner, 
when  the  mature  spores  are  ietra- 
hedral  (Hymenophyllaceae ;  Cya- 
theaceas;  most  Schizteaceae ;  some 
Polypodiaceae,  as  generally  in  the 
Pterideae  ;  Osmundaceae  :  see  p. 
126). 

The  sporangium  of  the  Os- 
mundacea?  diiBPers  in  various  re- 
spects from  that  of  the  other 
Leptosporangiate  Ferns ;  its  ori- 
gin from  a  single  superficial  cell 
cannot  be  so  easily  traced,  as  the 
mother-cell  does  not  project,  and 
the  succession  of  cell-divisions  is  not  regular;  the  archesporial  cell 
is  frequently  not  tetrahcdral  in  form,  and  the  resulting  spore- 
mother'cells  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  other  Ferns  (as  many 
as  128)  ;  the  sporangium  is  somewhat  pear-shaped,  with  a  rudi- 
mentary annulus  consisting  of  groups  of  cells  situated  laterally 
towards  the  upper  surface  (Fig.  261). 

The  sporangium  may  be  sessile  (Gleicheniaceae,  most  Schizoeaceae, 
Hymenophyllaceag)  ;  or  shortly  stalked  (Lygodium,  Cyatheaceae, 
Osmundaceae)  ;  or  it  may  have  a  usually  rather  long  slender  stalk 
consisting  of  two  or  three  longitudinal  rows  of  cells  (Polypodiaceae); 
this  is  dependent  upon  whether  the  originally-formed  stalk-cell 
developes  further  or  not. 

The  spores  are  set  free  by  the  dehiscence  of  the  sporangium ; 


Fig.  2C1. — O.vmunda  regnlin.  A  Fertile 
pinna  with  naked  marginal  80ri(s).  Some 
mcsophyll  is,  however,  developed  at  the 
b  ise  (nat.  size).  B  A  single  sporangium 
(x200):  st  the  short  stalk;  r  the  annulus  ; 
d  the  longitudinal  slit. 
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this  takes  place  at  a  certain  part  which,  though  different  in  the 
various  forms  of  sporangia,  is  always  closely  connected  with  the 
annulus  and  is  termed  the  stomium  (see  Fig.  258)  ;  dehiscence 
begins  by  a  split  between  (not  through)  the  cells  of  the  stomium. 
In  the  Polypodiaceee  the  plane  of  dehiscence  is  at  right  angles  to 
the  long  axis  of  the  sporangium,  and  the  stomium  is  situated  on 
the  margin  between  the  end  of  the  annulus  and  the  stalk;  in  the 
Cyatheacese,  where  the  stomium  is  included  in  the  annulus,  the 
plane  of  dehiscence  is  as  in  the  Polypodiacege ;  in  the  Hymeno- 
phyllacees  and  Gleicheniaceoe  the  stomium  is  included  in  the  annu- 
lus, and  the  plane  of  dehiscence  is  vertical;  in  the  Schizseaceae  the 
(•tomium  is  on  the  more  concave  surface,  and  the  dehiscence  is 
lateral  longitudinal;  in  the  Osmundaceas  the  stomium  extends 
from  above  the  annulus,  over  the  summit  of  the  sporangium,  and 
it  is  in  this  vertical  plane  that  dehiscence  takes  place. 

A  striking  feature  in  the  general  moi'phology  of  these  plants  is 
the  presence  on  the  stem  and  the  bases  of  the  leaf-stalks,  espe- 
cially when  young,  of  numerous  scaly  hairs  (ramenta  or  paleije), 
which  consist  usually  of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  with  more  or  less 
thickened  brown  walls  ;  they  are  of  various  shape,  and  frequently 
have  marginal  glandular  hairs  secreting  tannin  or  mucilage,  the 
latter  generally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  growing-point  of  stem 
or  leaf.  Less  commonly,  glandular  hairs  are  developed  on  the 
leaves,  as  in  species  of  Gymnogramme  (Gold  and  Silver  Ferns),  in 
which  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  is  covei-ed  with  a  yellowish 
dust,  consisting  of  minute  needles  of  resinous  and  w^axy  substances, 
secreted  by  the  hairs.  Eoot-haii-s  occur  on  subterranean  stems 
and  leaf -stalks. 

A  primary  root  is  developed,  probably  in  all  forms,  but  in  no 
case  does  it  persist  in  the  adult.  In  the  full-grown  plant  all  the 
roots  are  adventitious  ;  they  spring  in  great  numbers  from  the 
stem  or  the  leaf-stalks.  The  roots  are  small  and  branched; 
the  branching  is  lateral,  and  the  growing-points  of  the  young 
roots  are  developed  each  from  a  single  cell  of  the  bundle-sheath 
(endodermis),  termed  a  rhizogenic  cell,  situated  opposite  to  a 
xylem-bundle  of  the  central  cylinder.  In  most  cases  the  growing- 
point  of  the  root  has  a  single  pyramidal  apical  cell  (see  Fig.  115) 
with  three  flat  sides  and  a  spherical  base  directed  outwards.  But 
in  the  Osmundaceoe  the  structure  of  the  growing-point  is  not 
constant;  there  may  be  a  single  apical  cell  of  varying  form,  or  a 
group  of  initial  cells. 
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Adventitious  hndu,  subserving  vegetative  propagation,  are  com- 
monly produced  ;  they  arise  most  frequently  on  the  subterranean 
portions  of  leaf-stalks  (as  in  Pteris  aquilina,  Aspidium  Filix-mas) , 
and  sometimes,  as  in  Onoclea  StrutJnopteris,  the  bud  grows  into 
a  subterranean  stolon  which  eventually  throws  up  at  its  apex  a 
whorl  of  green  leaves,  thus  constituting  a  new  plant;  but  also 
frequently  from  the  lamina,  as  in  Asplenium  (Biplazium)  celtidi- 
foUum,  A.  bulhiferum,  and  other  species.  The  bud  originates  from 
a  single  epidermal  cell. 

General  Histology. — The  structure  of  stem,  petiole,  and  root,  is 
characterised  throughout  by  the  presence  of  hypodermal  layers, 
and,  generally,  of  scattered  strands  of  sclerenchymatous  tissue, 
consisting  of  more  or  less  elongated  ground-tissue  cells  with  more 
or  less  thickened  brown-coloured  walls ;  and  by  the  predominance 
of  scalariform  vascular  tissue  in  the  xylem  which  consists,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  of  tracheides. 

The  stem  is,  at  its  first  development,  monostelic,  with  a  single 
axile  stele:  in  some  forms  this  structure  obtains  (with  or  with- 
out pith)  throughout  the  whole  stem  (e.g.  Hymenophyllaceae, 
Lygodium,  Schizooa,  stolons  of  Nephrolepis)  :  in  the  Osmundaceae 
the  stem  is  monostelic  throughout,  the  stele  eventually  consisting 
of  a  ring  of  bundles  enclosing  a  pith :  in  the  other  families  the 
stem  becomes  polystelic. 

In  the  monostelic  stem  the  bundles  are  sometimes  conjoint  and 
collateral  (e.g.  Trichoraanes  among  Hymenophyllaceffi,  Osmun- 
daceie)  :  in  all  other  cases  the  arrangement  of  the  bundles  in  the 
stele  is  concentric,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  bicollateral,  since 
the  phloem  does  not  quite  completely  surround  the  xylem-bundles. 
The  concentric  steles  are  cauline  and  diarch,  with  usually  an 
endodermis  and  a  pericycle  :  in  some  cases,  however,  where  the 
stele  is  small  (e.g.  some  species  of  Polypodium)  there  is  no  peri- 
cycle, its  place  being  taken  by  a  layer  of  cells  formed  by  the 
division  of  the  primitive  endodermis  (p.  165)  into  two  layers. 

In  the  polystelic  stem  the  course  of  the  steles  is  such  that  they 
form  a  mesliwork,  each  mesh  corresponding  to  the  insertion  of  a 
leaf :  the  bundles  of  the  leaf  join  those  forming  the  corresponding 
mesh  in  the  stem.  The  form  of  the  mesh  is  determined  by  the 
number  and  insertion  of  the  leaves:  when  the  leaves  are  numerous 
and  closely  arranged,  the  meshes  are  relatively  short  and  broad; 
when  the  leaves  are  few  and  scattered,  the  meshes  are  long  and 
narrow.    Tn  dorsiventral  stems,  a  regular   meshwork  is  only 
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present  towards  the  surface  where  the  leaves  are  borne ;  i^. 
towards  the  dorsal  surface  (see  p.  388). 

In  a  monostelic  stem,  such  as  that  of  Osmunda,  though  the 


Fig.  262.— Embryogenyof  thesporopbytooE  Pteri8  8errulata(x  2^5:  after  Kienitz-Cerloff). 
A  In  longitudinal-section :  B  transverse  section,  at  right  angles  to  the  preceding  :  C  older 
embryo  in  longitudinal  section.  The  vertical  arrows  indicate  the  long  axis  of  the  arclie- 
gonium,  pointing  to  the  neck  :  the  horizontnl  arrows  indicate  the  longitudinal  axis  of 
the  prothallium,  pointing  to  its  organic  apex.  I-I  Basal  wall;  II-II  transverse  wall; 
III-III  median  wall :  r  apical  cell  of  root ;  I  apical  cell  of  cotyledon ;  s  apical  cell  of  stem ; 
/foot. 

bundles  are  numerous,  no  such  mesh  work  is  formed.    The  bundles 
are  here  common.    A  single  bundle  enters  the  stem  from  each 
leaf,  runs  straight  through  several  in- 
ternodes,  and  then  curves  to  join  with 
the  bundle  of  an  older  leaf,  seven  leaves 
intervening  between  the  two. 

Emhryogeny  of  the  Sporophyte.  The 
sporophyte  is  developed  from  the  fertil- 
ised female  cell,  the  oospore :  the  de- 
velopment has  only  been  studied  in 
species  of  Polypodiaceee,  and  has  been 
found  to  be  as  follows.  The  oospore  is 
first  of  all  divided  into  two  cells  by  the 
formation  of  a  wall,  the  basal  wall,  which 
nearly  coincides  with  the  long  axis  of 
the  archegonium  :  a  second  wall  is  then 
formed,  the  transverse  wall,  at  right 
angles  to  the  preceding,  with  the  result 
that  the  spherical  embryo  now  consists 
of  four  cells  or  quadrants  :  then  a  third 
wall,  the  median  wall,  is  formed  in  a  plane 


Fig.  263.— ^diajitum  Capillus- 
Veneris.  The  prothallium  (pp) 
seen  from  below  with  young 
Fern  attached  to  it  by  its  foot ;  I 
its  first  leaf  or  cotyledon ;  w'  its 
primary,  w"  secondary,  roots; 
Ji  root-hairs  of  the  prothallium 
(x  about  3).   (After  Sachs). 
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at  right  angles  to  both  the  preceding  walla,  the  embryo  now  consist- 
ing of  eight  equal  cells  or  octants.  Of  these  octants,  four  belong 
to  one  half  of  the  embryo,  which  is  termed  the  epibasal  half  ;  and 
four  to  the  other  half,  the  hypobasal  half :  from  these  octants  the 
primary  organs  of  the  sporophyte  are  developed.  Beginning  with 
the  four  epibasal  octants,  the  two  apical  octants  (i.e.  nearest  to  the 
neck  of  the  archegoniura)  give  rise  to  the  growing-point  of  the  first 
leaf  or  cotyledon:  of  the  two  deeper  (towards  the  venter  of  arche- 
gonium)  octants,  the  one  constitutes  the  growing-point  of  the 
stem,  whilst  the  other  gives  rise  to  nothing  beyond  possibly  some 

haii-s.  Of 
the  four  hy- 
pobasal  oc- 
tants, one  of 
the  two  api- 
cal octants 
gives  rise  to 
the  growing- 
point  of  the 
primary  root, 
which  is  dia- 
metrically 
opposite  to 
the  growing 
point  of  the 
stem  ;  whilst 
the  other 
ffives  rise  to 
no  special 
member :  the 
two  deeper 
hy  pobasal 

octants  give  rise  to  the  embryonic  absorptive  organ,  the  foot. 
The  gradual  development  of  these  members  is  dependent  upon 
growth  and  corresponding  cell-division,  and  at  an  early  stage 
histological  differentiation  into  cortical  and  stelar  tissues  is 
apparent  in  them.  For  a  time  the  tissue  of  the  venter  of  the 
archegonium  keeps  pace  by  growth  with  the  increasing  size  of  the 
embryo  :  but  eventually  the  primary  root  and  the  cotyledon  become 
free,  and  ultimately  also  the  stem  (Fig.  264).  In  the  meantime  the 
embryo  is  nourished  by  means  of  the  foot  which  has  become  a  mass 


Fig.  264.— Section  of  young  plant  of  Ptem  aquilina  still  attaclied 
to  the  pn  .thallium  by  its  foot :  p  prothallium ;  /  foot ;  r  primary  root ; 
8  growing-point  of  primary  stem;  I  primary  leaf  or  cotyledon.  (Mag- 
nified: after  Hofmeister.) 
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of  tissue  filling  the  venter  of  the  archegoniara  :  it  absorbs  from  the 
adjacent  cells  the  organic  substances  formed  in  the  prothallium  bj 
means  of  the  chloroplastids  which  most  of  the  cells  contain.  The 
primary  root  and  the  cotyledon  are  both  small  and^  short-lived : 
the  former  is  succeeded  by  the  numerous  adventitious  roots,  the 
latter  by  the  true  foliage-leaves.  The  foot  is  a  merely  embryonic 
organ :  it  disappears  when  the  young  sporophyte  has  become  firmly 
attached  to  the  substratum,  and  is  capable  of  independently 
absorbing  and  assimilating  food. 

Gametophyte.  The  gametophyte  is  a  prothallium,  always  con- 
taining chloroplastids,  generally  a  dorsiventi-al,  flattened,  cellular 
expansion,  or  sometimes  filamentous,  which  is  developed  from  a 
spore,  bat  which  becomes  completely  free  from  the  spore  ;  there 
is  frequently  a  more  or  less  marked  differentiation  of  a  sexual 
receptacle,  which  may  attain  the  dignity  of  a  gametophore,  but  is, 
however,  exclusively  female.  In  the  dorsiventral  prothallium  the 
reproductive  organs,  as  also  the  root-hairs,  are  confined  to  the  in- 
ferior (ventral)  surface. 

The  prothallium  is  typically  monoecious  :  the  male  organs,  or 
antheridia,  are  developed  first,  and  are  consequently  situated 
towards  the  posterior  or  ba,sal  end  of  the  prothallium  ;  the  later- 
formed  archegonia  lie  towards  the  anterior  or  apical  end.  It 
sometimes  happens,  however,  that,  owing  to  imperfect  nutrition, 
the  growth  of  the  prothallium  does  not  proceed  beyond  the  stage 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  antheridia,  so  that  exclusively 
male  prothallia  may  be  sometimes  found;  less  commonly,  well- 
nourished  prothallia  fail  to  produce  antheridia,  and  consequently 
exclusively  female  prothallia  are  found.  The  practical  result  of 
this  successive  formation  of  the  antheridia  and  archegonia  is  that 
but  few  of  them  can  possibly  mature  at  the  same  time  on  one  and 
the  same  prothallium ;  the  prothallium  is  in  effect  dichogamous, 
and,  consequently,  cross-fertilisation  is  almost  certainly  ensured. 

The  development  of  the  prothallium  commences  with  the  rupture 
of  the  outer  coat  (exospore)  of  the  germinating  spore,  which  takes 
place  either  along  three  lines  meeting  at  an  angle,  when  the  spore 
18  tetrahedral,  or  by  a  longitudinal  slit  when  the  spore  is  bilateral, 
the  contents  covered  by  the  inner  coat  (endospore)  being  exposed! 
Most  commonly  this  cell  grows  out  into  a  filament,  cefl- divisions 
taking  place  in  the  transverse  plane  only,  so  that  the  prothallium 
consists  of  a  longitudinal  row  of  cells.  At  length  a  longitudinal 
wall  is  formed  in  the  terminal  cell  of  the  filament  ;  ceir.division 
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then  proceeds  in  two  planes,  giving  rise  to  a  flattened  plate  of  cells, 
further  growth  being  effected  by  means  of  a  two-sided  apical  cell'. 
After  a  time  the  activity  of  the  apical  cell  ceases,  a  periclinal  wall 
beingformed  in  it;  w^hatever  further 
growth  takes  place  is  effected  by 


Pig.  265.— Diagram  of  the  prothal- 
lium  of  a  Leptosporangiate  Fern  :  under 
side  ( X  10).  ar  Archegonia ;  an  aiithe- 
ridia ;  h  root-haus. 


Fig.  2fiC.  —  Antheridium  of  Adiantum 
Ca'pilhi.s-Vencris  (x  550).  p  Prothallium; 
o  antheridium ;  s  spermatozoid ;  b  the 
vesicle  containing  starch-grains. 


the  marginal  cells.  At  this  stage  the  prothallium  becomes  some- 
what heart-shaped,  the  anterior  depression  indicating  the  position 
of  the  organic  apex.  The  cells  lying  anteriorly  in  the  middle  line 
now  begin  to  divide  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  surface,  with  the 
result  that  the  prothallium  becomes  thickened  in  this  region,  and 

eventually  a 
"cushion" 
of  tissue, 
several  lay- 
ers of  cells 
in  thickness, 
is  produced, 
which  pro- 
jects on  the 
lower  (ven- 
tral) sur- 
face, and 
bears  the 
archegonia. 


2^ 


Fia.  207.— Polypodium  vulgare,  Young  archegouium,  not  yet 
open:  IT' neck-canal-cell ;  X"  ventral  canal-cell:  o  young  oosphere. 
B  Mature  archegonium  open. 


(X  210  :  after  Strasburger.) 
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Tlie  foregoing  account  refers  especially  to  the  Polypodiaceae  and 
to  the.Cyatheacese  :  it  also  applies  generally  to  the  Schizasaceas, 
though  here  the  activity  of  the  apical  cell  is  of  shorter  duration. 
In  the  GleicheniaceEe  occasionally,  in  the  Osmiindace£e  always,  there 
is  no  filamentous  stage  in  the  development  of  the  prothallium,  but 
it  at  once  developes  into  a  plate  or  mass  of  cells.  Moreover,  in 
the  Osmundaceae  there  is  an  indication  of  a  differentiation  of  the 
prothallium  into  shoot  and  root,  since  the  first  septum  formed  in 
the  germinating  spore  is  transverse,  dividing  a  posterior  cell,  which 
contains  relatively  few  chloroplastids  and  sometimes  none,  from 
an  anterior  cell  in  which  they  are  numei'ous  :  the  posterior  cell 
grows  into  a  simple  hair  which  may  be  regarded  as  representing  a 
root  (see  p.  61),  whilst  the  anterior  cell  divides  to  form  the  shoot 
of  the  prothallium.  In  the  Hymenophyllacese  the  prothallium  is 
comparatively  rudimentarj'-  and  presents  remarkable  peculiarities. 
In  Hymenophyllum,  the  filamentous  stage  is  either  wanting  or  is 
of  very  short  duration  :  the  prothallium  is  irregalar  in  form  and 
is  dichotomously  branched,  a  rare  occurrence  sometimes  also  pre- 
sented by  old  prothallia  of  Osmunda :  it  beai-s  groups  of  archegonia 
on  its  under  surface  but  close  to  the  margin,  and  it  may  consist 
throughout  of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  or  of  two  or  three  layers 
where  the  archegonia  are  borne.  These  peculiarities  find  theii- 
parallel  in  certain  aberrant  forms  among  the  Polypodiacese 
(Vittaria,  Monogramme).  In  Trichomanes,  the  pi^othaliium  is 
characteristically  filamentous,  consisting  of  a  single  much-branched 
row  of  cells,  and  somewhat  resembles  the  protonema  of  Mosses. 
In  some  species  (Trichomanes  incisum  and  sinuosum),  some  of  the 
lateral  branches  develope  into  flattened  cell-plates,  on  the  margin 
of  which  archegonia  are  borne:  in  others  (e.g.  T.  pyxidiferum) 
there  are  no  such  flattened  expansions,  but  the  cells  of  some  of  the 
branches  divide  so  as  to  form  a  small  solid  cell-mass  which  bears 
archegonia. 

The  gametopJwre.  In  none  of  these  Ferns  is  there  any  special 
organ  developed  to  bear  the  antheridia,  so  that  the  gametophore 
is  always  an  archegoniophore. 

There  are  to  be  observed  in  the  Ferns  (as  is  also  the  case  in  the 
Hepaticoe;  all  stages  between  a  mere  receptacle  and  a  fully  developed 
archegoniophore.  The  simplest  case  is,  perhaps,  that  of  Hymeno- 
phyllum, where  each  mai-ginal  group  of  archegonia  may  be 
regarded  as  a  receptacle,  though  the  cushion  is  but  slightly 
developed;  in  the  majority    (most  Polypodiacese,  Cyatheaceoe, 
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Gleicheniacees  generally)  there  is  a  well-developed  cushion, 
situated  anteriorly  in  the  middle  line,  whilst  in  the  Schizaeaceffi 
it  is  on  one  side  ;  in  the  Osmundaceae  the  receptacle  is  in  the  form 
of  a  midrib,  projecting  on  the  under  surface,  beai-ing  a  longitudinal 
series  of  archegonia  on  each  flank.  In  other  cases  there  is  a 
definite  archegoniophore,  that  is,  the  receptacle  is  borne  on  a  stalk 
which  is  a  ventral  branch  of  the  prothallium.  Thus,  in  Gymno- 
gramme  leptopMjUa  (Polypodiaceae),  the  cushion  on  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  prothallium  elongates  into  the  soil  and  there  be- 
comes tuberous,  and  it  is  on  the  upper  surface  of  this  tuberous 
archegoniophore  that  the  archegonia  are  produced.  Again,  in 
Aneimia  (Schizaeaceae),  if  the  first-formed  archegonia  fail  to  be 
fertilised,  the  cushion  has  been  observed  to  grow  out  into  an 
archegoniophore.  Finally,  the  flattened  or  massive  cellular 
appendages  of  the  filamentous  prothallium  of  Trichomanes  incisum 
and  sinuosum  may  be  also  regarded  as  archegoniophores. 

The  antheridia  are  generally  borne  on  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  prothallium,  scattered  without  any  definite  order.  It  occa- 
sionally happens  that  they  occur  in  the  female  receptacle,  or  even 
on  an  archegoniophore;  thus,  in  some  Hymenophyllums,  antheridia 
have  been  found  in  the  groups  of  archegonia,  and  they  are  frequently 
developed  on  the  cushion  in  Polypodiaceae  and  Schizseacece ;  they 
are  also  developed  on  the  flat  archegoniophores  of  Trichomanes 
sinuosum,  and  on  the  archegoniophore  of  Aneimia. 

The  sexual  organs.  The  antheridium  is  developed  from  a 
single  superficial  cell.  The  free' surface  of  this  cell  grows  out  into 
a  blunt  protuberance,  which  is  cut  oif  by  a  transverse  wall.  The 
projecting  cell  thus  formed  generally  undergoes  division  by  the 
formation  of  a  transverse  wall  near  its  base,  so  that  it  comes  to 
consist  of  two  cells,  the  lower  of  which  is  the  stalk-cell,  the  upper, 
the  antheridial  cell.  The  latter  grows,  becoming  more  or  less 
spherical,  and  undergoes  repeated  cell-divisions  which  result  in 
the  formation  of  a  wall,  consisting  of  a  single  layer  of  cells, 
surrounding  a  large  central  cell  from  which,  by  further  division, 
the  mother-cells  of  the  spermatozoids  are  formed.  When  mature, 
absorption  of  water  causes  the  rupture  of  the  antheridium  ;  the 
mother-cells  of  the  spermatozoids  are  now  set  free,  and  the 
spermatozoids  soon  escape  from  the  mother-cells  as  coiled  ciliated 
filaments,  each  having  usually  attached  to  it  posteriorly  a  vesicle 
of  granular  protoplasm,  the  remains  of  the  contents  of  the  mother- 
cell  (see  Fig.  266) 
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The  arcliegonium.  The  f^eneral  description  given  above  (p.  377) 
of  the  development  and  structure  of  the  archegonium,  and  of  the 
process  of  fertilisation,  will  suffice  for  this  group  of  the  Pterido- 
phyta.  It  should,  however,,  be  mentio-ned  tbat  only  a  single  neck- 
canal-cell  is  developed. 

The  root-hairs  retain  in  all  cases  tbeir  typical  unicellular 
structure.  They  arise  as  tabular  outgrowths  from  single  cells, 
having,  at  first,  colourless  walls,  whicb  eventually  become 
thickened,  and  assume  a  brown  colour;  the  cavity  of  the  hair  is 
cut  off  by  a  septum  from  that  of  tbe  cell  from  Avhich  it  springs  ; 
their  form  is  most  commonly  elongated  and  cylindrical,  but  some- 
times {e.g.  HymenophyllaceEe)  they  are  short  and  slightly  branched. 
The  development  of  the  root-hairs  begins  at  the  earliest  stage  in 
the  formation  of  the  prothallium.  Generally  speaking,  the  root- 
hairs  ax-e  developed  laterally,  and  as  the  prothallium  assumes  the 
flattened  expanded  form,  the  development  extends  inwards  from 
the  margin,  over  the  inferior  surface,  and  forwards  as  far  as  the 
posterior  part  of  the  cushion ;  but  in  Osmunda,  they  are  chiefly 
developed  along  the  middle  line  of  the  midrib,  between  the  two 
lateral  rows  of  ai'chegonia,  and  in  Hymenophyllum  they  are 
developed  in  isolated  groups  near  the  edge. 

The  life  of  the  gametophyte  is,  as  a  rule,  short,  being  limited 
by  the  fei'tilisation  of  an  archegonium.  If,  however,  fertilisation 
does  not  take  place,  the  prothallium  continues  to  grow  for  several 
months,  or  even  yeai'S  in  the  case  of  Osmunda. 

The  gametophyte,  in  many  instances,  produces  its  like  ;  either 
by  means  of  adventitious  branches,  which  become  isolated  and 
then  develope  into  prothallia ;  or,  by  means  of  gemmce,  which  ai-e 
thrown  off  and  form  prothallia.  Propagation  by  means  of 
adventitious  branches  has  been  occasionally  observed  in  various 
Polypodiacese  and  CyatheacefB,  more  especially  in  prothallia 
which  have  remained  exclusively  male;  in  Gleicheniaccre, 
Osmundaceoe,  and  Schizaaaceos  (Aneiraia,  Mohria),  the  formation 
of  these  branches  is  the  rule;  it  is  common  in  Hymenophyllum. 
In  Aneimia  and  Mohria  alone,  the  adventitious  branches  spring 
from  the  the  cushion ;  in  the  other  cases  the  branches  are 
generally  developed  each  from  a  single  marginal  cell  of  the  pro- 
thallium. It  has  been  ascertained  in  certain  cases  {e.g.  Cyathea, 
some  Poly  pod  iaceoe,  Aneimia)  that  the  prothallia  developed  by 
means  of  these  adventitious  branches  are  exclusively  male.  The 
development  of  these  branches  may,  it  appears,  be  induced  by 
injury  to  the  prothallium. 
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Propagation  hy  means  of  genimse  is  common  in  the  Hymeno- 
phyllaceffi,  but  it  has  also  been  observed  in  certain  Polypodiaceoe 
(Yittaria,  Monogramme).  In  Hymenophyllum,  the  gemmae  ai-e 
small  flat  plates  of  cells ;  in  species  of  Trichomanes,  Vittaria,  and 
Monogramme,  they  are  short  spindle-shaped  filaments,  consisting 
of  a  single  row  of  (6-9)  cells,  borne  on  a  unicellular  stalk  or 
sterigma;  in  Trichomanes,  the  gemma  is  attached  at  its  centre  to 
the  stalk,  so  that  its  long  axis  is  at  right  angles  to  the  stalk ;  in 
Vittaria  and  Monogramme,  the  gemma  is  attached  to  the  stalk 
by  one  end.  The  sterigmata  are  developed  either  singly  or  several 
together,  from  a  single  cell  of  the  prothallium ;  and  the  gemrase 
may  be  borne  singly  or  several  together  on  one  stei-igma. 

It  vrill  have  been  observed  that  the  gametophyte  of  the  homo- 
sporous  leptosporangiate  Ferns  presents,  in  its  development,  its 
root-hairs,  its  propagation  by  adventitious  shoots  and  gemmoe,  re- 
markable and  suggestive  resemblances  to  the  gametophyte  of  the 
Hepaticae.  In  the  general  morphology,  too,  of  the  gametophyte, 
there  are  striking  correspondences  between  the  two  groups  :  thus, 
in  both  groups  (with  certain  exceptions  in  both)  the  first  stage  in 
the  life  of  the  gametophyte  is  a  filnmentous  protonema,  which  is, 
however,  relatively  small  and  short-lived,  except  in  the  Fern  Tri- 
chomanes where  the  gametophyte  does  not  develope  beyond  the 
protonematous  stage.  The  protonema  in  both  groups  gives  rise  t'» 
a  single  flattened,  expanded  shoot,  the  adult  sexual  shoot  of  the 
Hepaticae,  the  prothallium  of  the  Ferns ;  this  bears  the  sexual 
organs  either  directly  on  a  receptacle,  or  indirectly  on  a  special 
branch  (gametophore).  The  Fern  Trichomanes  presents,  on  the 
■whole,  more  similarity  to  the  Mosses  than  to  the  Liverworts  in 
its  more  highly  developed  protonematous  stage  bearing  numei-ous 
gametophores,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  numerous  adult 
sexual  shoots  developed  on  the  Moss-protonema,  though  in  Tricho- 
manes there  is  no  such  development  of  vegetative  organs  as  there 
is  in  the  Moss-shoots. 

Order  1.  Hymenophyllaceae  ;  this  order  contains  the  simplest  forms.  The 
leaf-blade  almost  always  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  cells  ;  the  sorus  is  always 
marginal  (Fig.  257  A)  and  indusiate,  the  sporangium  sessile  or  shortly-stalked, 
and  the  anuulus  entire  and  horizontal. 

Almost  all  the  species  are  tropical.  Trichomanes  radicans  and  Ht/menophiillum 
Tunbridgense  and  unilaterale  (or  Wilsoni)  alone  occur  in  Britain.  Some  species 
of  Trichomanes  have  no  true  roots. 

Order  2.  Polypodiacese.  The  annulus  of  the  stalked  sporangium  is  incom- 
plete and  vertical  (Fig.  258  r),  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  continuous  at  the  base  : 
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indusium  present  or  absent.  Almost  all  our  native  Ferns  belong  to  this  order, 
which  is  exceptionally  rich  in  genera. 

The  following  families  may  be  distinguished,  characterised  by  the  position  of 
the  sorus. 

(a)  BavalliecB.  Sorus  marginal,  or  nearly  so  ;  inferior  indusium  cup-shaped 
in  Eudavallia,  or  one-valved  as  in  Leucostegia,  etc.  (Fig.  257  B).  Includes  the 
large  genus  Davallia  :  no  European  species. 

{h)  Pteridece.  Sori  coalescent  along  the  margin  of  the  leaf  (Fig.  257  C),  with 
a  spurious  indusium.  Pteris  {Pteridium)  aquilina,  the  Bracken,  has  a  stem 
which  grows  at  some  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  throws  up  every  year 
a  single  large,  much-segmented  leaf  (frond)  :  it  has  also  a  true  lateral  indusium. 
Adiantum,  the  Maiden-hair  Fern,  belongs  to  this  group,  as  also  Cheilanthes. 

(c)  Aspleniecc.  The  sorus,  which  is  situated  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf, 
is  elongated  or  linear,  and  the  lateral  indusiam  springs  from  the  vein  to  which  it 
is  attached  (Fig.  257  E).  Asplenium  Rata  miiraria,  the  Wall-Rue,  is  not  uncom- 
mon on  walls  and  rocks  ;  A.  Trichomanes  is  also  abundant,  with  simple  pinnate 
leaves  and  a  shining  black  rhachis.  Athyriuin  Filix  foemina,  the  Lady  Fern,  is 
common  in  damp  woods.  Scolopendrinm  vuUjare,  the  Hart's-tongue,  with  entire 
leaves,  is  common  in  damp  hedgerows  and  woods.  Blechnum  (Lomaria),  the 
Hard  Fern,  as  also  Ceterach,  may  be  included  here,  though  the  indusium  may 
be  rudimentary  or  absent. 

(d)  AspidiecE.  Sorus  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaf,  orbicular  in  form  and 
covered  by  a  peltate  or  reniform  superior  (Fig.  257  D)  or  inferior  indusium. 
Nephrodium  {Lastrcea)  Filix  vias,  the  male  Fern,  and  other  species  resembling 
it,  with  a  thick  tufted  crown  of  leaves,  are  not  rare  in  woods.  Aspidium  is  the 
Shield-Fern:  A.{Polystichinn)  Lo/ic/iiits  is  the  Holly -Fern:  Woodsia,  Onoclea,  and 
Cystopteris  (Bladder-Fern),  with  an  inferior  indusium,  also  belong  to  this  group. 

(e)  PolypodiecE.  The  sorus,  which  is  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf,  is 
naked  (Fig.  257  F).  In  the  section  Polypodium  the  leaves  are  articulated  to  the 
stem,  so  that  when  they  die  and  fall  olf  they  leave  a  roundish  scar :  the  leaves 
are  usually  borne  in  two  rows  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  rhizome.  Polypodium 
vulgarc,  with  simple  pinnate  leaves,  is  common  on  tree-trunks,  rocks,  etc.  In 
the  section  Phegopteris  the  leaves  are  not  articulated  to  the  stem,  so  that  when 
they  die,  fragments  of  the  leaf-stalks  remain  attached  to  it :  Cnjptogramme  crispa 
is  the  Parsley-Fern:  Phegopteris  Dryopteris  &nd.  polypodioides  are  the  Oak-  and 
Beech-Ferns. 

(/)  Acrostichece.  The  whole  underside  of- the  leaf  is  covered  with  naked 
sporangia.  To  this  family  belong  a  number  of  tropical  Ferns  of  the  two 
genera  Platycerium  and  Acrostichum  with  its  numerous  sub-genera,  Polybotrya, 
Olfersia,  Elaphoglossum,  etc. 

Order  3.  Cyatheaceae.  Distinguished  from  the  Polypodiacete  only  by  the 
presence  of  a  complete  annulus. 

The  Tree-Ferns  belong  to  this  family.  Cibotium  and  Dicksoniahave  marginal 
sori  with  two-valved  inferior  indusia  :  Cyathea,  Hemitelia,  and  Alsophila  have 
their  sori  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf :  Alsophila  alone  has  no  indusium  ; 
in  Cyathea  it  is  cup-shaped,  and  in  Hemitelia  one-valved. 

Order  4.  Gleicheniaceae,  including  the  genus  Gleichenia,  with  a  horizontal 
annulus  ;  no  indusium  :  all  tropical. 
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Order  5.  Schizaeaceae,  inckidiag  the  genera  SchizaBa,  Aneimia,  Moliria  and 
Lygodium,  with  a  projecting  apical  annulua  to  the  almost  sessile  sporangium, 
occur  only  in  the  tropics.  Lygodium  is  the  most  remarkable  genus  ;  its  pinnate 
leaver  grow  to  a  gruat  length,  and  twine  round  supports  by  means  of  their 
midribs  :  it  alone  hns  an  indusiura,  and  the  sorus  is  usually  uuisporaugiate. 

Order  6.  Osmundaceae.  The  shortly-stalked  sporangia  have  a  rudimentary 
annulus  consisting  of  a  group  of  cells  (Fig.  261  B  r)  just  below  the  apex  ;  tbey 
burst  open  by  a  longitudinal  slit  on  the  side  opposite  to  this. 

Osmunda  regalis,  the  Fern-Eoyal,  is  a  not  very  common  but  well-known  Fern. 
Only  the  upper  pinnae  of  the  leaves  are  fertile,  and  develope  little  or  no  meso- 
phyll ;  the  sori  are  marginal,  and  consist  of  a  great  number  of  sporangia ;  they 
have  no  indusium  (Fig.  261  A  s).  The  only  other  genus  is  Todea,  belonging 
mainly  to  Australasia. 


D.    HETEROSPOROUS  LEPTOSPORANGIAT^. 
(Hydropteridese  or  Khizocarpa;.) 

This  group  includes  tlie  four  genera,  Salvinia,  Azolla,  Marsilea, 
Pilularia;  of  these  the  two  former  constitute  the  order  Salviniaceae, 
the  two  latter  the  order  Marsi]eace«.  Thej  are  all  more  or  less 
aquatic  in  habit,  Salvinia  and  Azolla  being  free-floating  fugacious 
plants,  whilst  Mai'silea  and  Pilularia  are  perennials  growing  in 
bogs  and  marshes. 

Sporohhtte. — The  stem  is  a  horizontal  dorsiventral  rhizome.  It 
generally  bears  foliage-leaves  in  alternating  longitudinal  rows 
(four  rows  in  Salvinia;  two  rows  in  the  other  genera)  on  the 
dorsal  (superior)  surface  ;  and  roots  in  one  (Marsileaceae)  or  two 
(Azolla)  longitudinal  rows  on  the  ventral  (inferior)  surface.  In 
Salvinia,  however,  there  are  no  roots,  but  the  stem  bears  in  place 
of  them  two  rows  of  submerged  leaves  on  its  ventral  surface.  The 
lateral  branches,  sometimes  veiy  numerous,  are  borne  on  the 
flanks. 

In  the  Salviniacese  the  apical  growing-point  of  the  stem  has  a 
two-sided  apical  cell,  situated  in  the  vertical  plane,  from  which 
lateral  segments  are  cut  off  alternately  right  and  left :  each 
segment  is  divided  by  a  horizontal  wall  into  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral 
half,  and  each  of  these  is  again  divided  by  a  transverse  wall  so  that 
each  segment  gives  rise  to  four  cells:  thus  the  growing- point 
consists  fundamentally  of  eight  longitudinal  rows  of  cells,  four 
belonging  to  the  dorsal,  and  four  to  the  ventral  region,  of  which 
the  two  uppermost  may  be  designated  the  dorsal  rows,  the  two 
next  the  dorso-lateral  rows,  the  two  next  the  ventro-lateral  rows, 
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and  the  two  lowest  the  ventral  rows.  In  Salvinia  the  foliage-leaves 
are  alternately  developed  from  the  dorsal  and  the  dorso-lateral 
cells;  hence  they  lie  in  four  alternating  longitudinal  rows:  the 
submerged  leaves  are  developed  from  the  ventro-lateral  cells  in 
two  rows.  In  Azolla  the  leaves  are  developed  only  from  the  dorso- 
lateral cells,  and  the  roots  from  tlie  ventral  cells.  In  both  genera 
the  lateral  branches  are  developed  from  the  ventro-lateral  cells. 

In  the  Marsileaceffl  the  apical  cell  is  tetrahedral :  of  the  tliree 
sides  from  which  segments  are  cut  off,  two  are  dorso-lateral  and 
one  is  ventral :  the  leaves  are  developed  from  the  upper  portions, 
the  branches  from  the  lower  portions,  of  the  dorso-lateral 
segments  :  the  roots  are  developed  from  the  ventral  segments. 

The  foliage-leaf  presents  a  considerable  variety  of  form.  In 
Salvinia  it  is  broad  and  flat,  sessile  and  entire,  with  a  well-marked 
midrib  :  in  Azolla  the  leaf  is  small  and  two-lobed,  the  lower  lobe 
being  submerged  whilst  the  upper  floats  on  tko  surface  of  the 
water:  in  Marsilea  the  leaf  has  a  long  erect  petiole  bearing  a 
paripinnate  bijugate  compound  lamina  of  four  leaflets:  in  Pilularia 
the  leaf  is  cylindrical  and  erect. 

The  growth  in  length  of  the  leaf  is  effected,  in  Salvinia,  Mai^silea, 
and  Pilularia,  by  an  apical  growing-point  having  a  wedge-shaped 
apical  cell:  the  growth  in  breadth  of  the  lamina  is  effected, 
in  the  two  former,  by  marginal  growth.  In  Azolla  the  develop- 
ment of  the  leaf  is  effected  altogether  by  marginal  growth. 

Circinate  vernation  obtains  in  the  Marsileaceae,  but  not  in  the 
Salviniacese  :  in  Salvinia  the  vernation  is  conduplicate,  and  in 
Azolla  the  lamina  is  expanded  from  the  first. 

In  Salvinia  the  leaves  are  borne  in  a  whorl  of  three  at  a  node, 
two  being  a  pair  of  opposite  foliage-leaves,  and  the  third  a 
submerged  leaf  :  in  the  other  genera  the  phyllotaxis  is  alternate. 

The  submerged  leaf  of  Salvinia  consists  of  a  number  of  long 
filamentous  branches,  springing  from  a  short  petiole,  and  densely 
covered  with  multicellular  hairs. 

The  sporangia  are  of  two  kinds,  microsporangia  and 
macrosporangia:  they  are  borne  in  sori  enclosed  in  structures 
termed  sporocarps.  The  morphology  of  tbe  sporocarp  is,  however, 
altogether  different  in  the  two  orders,  and  the  same  term  ought 
not  to  be  applied  to  both :  it  would  be  well  to  restrict  the  term 
"sporocarp"  to  the  more  complex  fructifications  of  the 
Marsileacere. 

In  the  SalviniacejB  the  so-called  sporocarp  is  simply  a  sorus  of 
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sporangia,  either  microsporangia  or  macrosporangia,  but  not  both, 
surrounded  by  an  inferior  indusium  (Fig.  2G8).  In  Salvinia  the 
sori  are  borne  at  the  apices  of  the  basal  branches  of  a  submerged 
leaf,  and  may  be  comparatively  numerous  (4-20)  on  one  leaf :  in 
Azolla  the  sori  are  borne  at  the  apices  of  the  segments  oE  the  lower 
(ventral)  submerged  lobe  of  a  leaf,  and  that  leaf  is  always  the 
first  (basal)  leaf  of  a  fertile  branch  which  is  sometimes  less 

vigorously  developed  than  the 
pui-ely  vegetative  branches  ;  each 
leaf  usually  bears  only  two  sori, 
but  in  ^.  nilotica  there  are  four. 
In  Salvinia  the  sori  are  all  of  the 
same  size,  whereas  in  Azolla  the 
sori  containing  microsporangia  are 
considerably  larger  than  those  con- 
taining macrosporangia.  In  both 
genera  the  tip  of  the  fertile*  leaf- 
segment  expands  into  a  cellular 
cushion,  the  placenta,  from  the 
superficial  cells  of  which  the  spor- 
angia are  developed :  the  indusium 
is  developed  as  an  annular  out- 
growth from  the  base  of  the  pla- 
centa, becoming  cup-shaped,  and 
eventually  closing  over  the  sorus: 
it  consists  of  two  layers  of  cells 
which,  in  Salvinia,  are  separated 
by  large  air-chambers  and  are  con- 
nected by  longitudinal  cellular 
ti'abeculae.  In  both  genera  the 
microsporangia  of  a  sorus  are  nu- 
merous (about  40  in  Azolla,  more 
in  Salvinia)  :  the  macrosporangial 
sorus  consists,  in  Salvinia,  of  many 
(up  to  25)  macrosporangia,  whereas 
in  Azolla  there  is  but  one.  Both 
kinds  of  sporangia  are  borne  by 
the  same  plant. 

In  the  Mai\sileaces0  the  sporo- 
carp  consists  of  a  leaf-branch  enclosing  a  number  of  sori,  and 
each  sorus  includes  both  micro-  and  macrosporangia.    In  Marsilea 


Fig.  268. — A  Apical  portion  of  the 
stem  of  Salvinia  natans,  seen  obliquely 
from  below  (nat.  size):  II  aerial  leaves; 
WW  aquatic  leaves,  with  sori,  ss;  k  ter- 
minal bud  of  the  stem.  B  Longitudinal 
section  through  three  fertile  teeth  of 
an  aquatic  leaf  (x  10),  forming  two 
sori  with  microsporangia,  ('i)  one  with 
macrosporangia  j  i  indusium.  (After 
Sachs.) 
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the  fertile  leaf-branches  spring  from  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
petioles  of  the  foliage-leaves  (compare  Ophioglossacese),  and  each 
bears  a  sporocarp  at  the  end  of  a  longer  or  shorter  stalk  :  the 
petiole  bears  a  single  fertile  leaf-branch  near  its  base  in  some 
species,  or  two  or  more  adnate  branches  springing  from  the  same 
point ;  or  it  bears  (e.g.  M.  jpolycarpd)  a  series  of  10-20  branches, 
one  above  the  other,  each  bearing  a  single  sporocarp.  In  Pilalaria 
the  fertile  leaf-branches  appear  to  be  also 
developed  from  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
foliage-leaves  :  each  leaf  has  at  its  base  a 
single  almost  sessile  sporocarp. 

The  sporocarp  of  Marsilea  (Fig.  269)  is 
dorsiventral,  somewhat  pod-shaped,  with 
its  dorsal  margin  directed  upwards  ;  the 
stalk  is  continued  along  the  dorsal  margin 
as  a  midrib  :  the  sporocarp  may,  in  fact, 
be  regarded  as  being  developed  from  the 
laminar  portion  of  the  leaf -branch.  The 
sporocarp  of  Pilularia  is  globular,  though 
ifc  is  slightly  pointed  at  the  apex:  it  may 
be  likewise  regarded  as  being  a  leaf- 
branch,  four  (usually)  leaflets  or  segments 
being  concerned  in  its  construction.  In 
both  genera,  especially  in  Marsilea,  the 
wall  of  the  sporocarp  is  composed  of 
several  layers  of  cells  with  thick  hard 
walls :  vascular  bundles,  springing  from 
the  stalk,  are  distributed  in  the  wall. 

The  number  of  sori  in  the  sporocarp  of 
Marsilea  varies  from  five  to  twenty-three 
in  the  different  species :  they  are  de- 
veloped in  tubular  cavities,  extending 
from  the  ventral  margin  of  the  sporocarp 
for  some  distance  towards  the  dorsal 
margin,  which  are  disposed  in  two  longi- 
tudinal rows,  one  row  on  each  side  of  the 
middle  line :  when  young,  these  cavities 
are  open  at  the  ventral  margin,  but  the 
apertures  become  closed  as  the  sporocarp  matures  :  the  external 
wall  of  each  cavity  developes  into  a  projecting  ridge  of  tissue,  the 
placenta,  which  bears  the  sorus,  consisting  of  a  single  median  row 


Pig.  269.— Stem  of  Marsilea. 
Salvalrix  with  leaves  (reduced 
one-half).  K  Terminal  bud; 
b  b  leaves ;  //  sporocarps 
borne  on  petioles. 
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of  macrosporangia  and  a  double  row  of  microaporangia  on  each 
ilank.    The  cavities  are  surrounded  by  parenchymatous  tissue. 

The  globular  sporocarp  of  Pilularia  contains  four  (sometimes 
two  or  three)  cavities,  extending  longitudinally  from  the  base  to 
the  apex,  enclosed  by  parenchymatous  tissue.  The  placenta  is  a 
ridge  of  tissue  on  the  external  wall  of  the  cavity,  bearing  the  sorus 
which  consists,  in  its  upper  part,  of  microsporangia,  and  in  its 
lower  of  one  or  more  macrosporangia.  The  cavities  at  first 
compaunicate  with  the  outer  air  at  the  apex  of  the  sporocarp,  but 
eventually  become  completely  closed. 

In  their  development,  the  sporangia  of  the  Hetei'osporous 
Leptosporangiatse  resemble  those  of  the  Horaosporous  Lepto- 
sporangiatse  (see  p.  392)  in  all  essential  points  :  but  no  annulus  is 
developed.  In  each  sporangium  sixteen  spore-mother-cells  are 
developed  from  the  single  tetrahedral  archesporial  cell,  and  each 
of  these  mother-cells  undergoes  division  to  form  four  spores:  but 
whereas  in  the  microsporangia  all  these  sixty-four  spore-rudiments 
develope  into  microspores,  in  the  macrosporangium.  only  one 
developes  into  a  macrospore,  the  others  being  abortive. 

The  development  of  the  spnres  in  this  group,  is  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  important  part  played  by  the  multinucleate  proto- 
plasmic mass  (epiplasm),  derived  from  the  disorganisation  of  the 
tapetal  cells,  in  which  the  free  spore-mother-cells  are  embedded  at 
the  time  when  the  development  of  the  spores  is  commencing. 
Taking  first  the  Salviniacege  :  the  microsporangium  of  Salvinia 
contain-s,  when  mature,  a  number  of  microspores  embedded  in  a 
spongy  mass  of  a  substance,  which  gives  some  of  the  reactions  of 
corky  oell-walls  and  is  derived  from  the  protoplasm  of  the 
tapetal  cells  :  in  Azolla  the  microspores  are  likewise  embedded  in 
this  substance,  but  in  more  than  one  group  or  massula  (2—8) 
according  to  the  species.  Each  massula  is  surrounded  by  a 
membrane,  bearing  in  some  species  a  number  of  anchor-like  hairs, 
the  glochidia  (absent  in  A.  pinnata  and  A.  nilotica) :  membrane 
and  glochidia  are  developed  whilst  the  massula  still  consists  of 
living  protoplasan.  In  Salvinia  the  macrospore  also  is  invested  by 
a  layer  of  this  spongy  substance,  constituting  the  epi<pore  or 
periniiom.  This  is  also  the  case  in  Azolla,  but  here  the  perinium 
is  remarkably  developed.  Over  the  rounded  dorsal  surface  of  the 
radial  macrospore,  the  perinium  is  a  thick  membrane,  firm  at  the 
surface,  spongy  within,  with  warty  projections  bearing  filaments 
of  the  same  substance :  on  the  three  flattened  surfaces  of  tJic  ventral 
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aspect  of  the  macrospore  the  pexnnium  forms  three  {A.  filiculoides 
and  caroliniana)  or  by  segmentation  nine  {A.  pinnata  and  nilotica) 
lax^ge  spongy  masses  which  constitute  the  so-called  floats  of  the 
spore  :  at  the  pointed  apex  of  the  spore,  between  these  masses,  the 
perinium  usually  terminates  in  a  tuft  of  delicate  filaments. 

In  the  Marsileaceae  the  spores  become  invested  by  a  perinium, 
secreted  by  the  epiplasm,  consisting  of  an  inner  layer  made  up  of 
prisms  placed  with  their  long  axes  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of 
the  spore,  and  of  an  outer  layer  which  is  homogeneous  in  the 
case  of  the  microspore ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  macrospore  it  is 
stratified,  swells  up  enormously  on  being  wetted,  and  gives  the 
cellulose-reaction. 

In  all  cases  the  spore  has  its  own  proper  coats,  the  exospoi-e 
and  the  endospore,  of  the  usual  constitution.  It  contains  a  mass  of 
gr-anular  protoplasm,  with  a  nucleus,  and  encloses  numerous 
starch-grains,  oil-drops,  and  proteid  granules. 

The  dissemination  of  the  spores  is  effected  by  somewhat  peculiar 
means.    In  Salvinia  the  spores  remain  enclosed  in  the  sporangia, 
but  the  Bporangia  break  off  from  their  stalks  and  float  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.    In  Azolla  the  indusium,  as  also  the  wall  of  the 
free  microsporangia,  slowly  decays,  and  the  massulse  of  micro- 
spores escape  ;  but  the  macrospore  remains  covered  in  its  upper 
end  by  the  Avail  of  the  sporangium  and  by  the  indusium :  in  those 
species  in  which  glochidia  are  present,  the  ixiassulee  become  hooked 
on  to  the  projecting  filaments  of  the  macrospores.    In  the  Mar- 
si  leacete  the  hard  sporocarp  must  first  of  all  be  opened;  this  is 
effected  by  the  mucilaginous  walls  of  the  internal  tissue  of  the 
mature  sporocai-p,  which,  when  the  sporocarp  is  moistened,  absorb 
water  and  swell  up  considerably.    In  Pilularia  the  tension  thus 
produced  causes  the  wall  of  the  sporocarp  to  split  into  2-4  valves 
at  the  apex,  and  through  this  opening  the  mucilage  escapes  carry- 
ing with  it  the  spores.    In  Marsilea  there  is  a  well  defined  strand 
of  swelling  tissue  extending  along  the  dorsal  and  ventral  margins  of 
the  sporocarp  and  forming  a  continuous  ring  with  Avhich  is  con- 
nected the  tissue  enclosing  the   chambers  containing  the  sori  : 
when  water  gains  enti*ance  to  the  mature  sporocai-p,  this  tissue 
swells  and,  first  of  all,  causes  the  rupture  of  the  wall  of  the 
sporocarp  along  the  ventral  suture.;  the  ring  continues  to  swell 
and  drags  out  with  it  the  chambers  and  the  contained  sori  till 
they  lie  freely  in  the  water;  it  is  estimated  that  the  ring  swells 
up  to  about  200  times  its  original  size  ;  the  delicate  tissue  sur- 
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rounding  the  sori  soon  becomes  disorganised,  as  also  the  Avails  of 
the  sporangia. 

The  root  is  altogether  absent  in  Salvinia ;  in  the  other  genera 
the  primary  root  is  of  but  short  duration,  and  the  root-system 
consists  of  numerous  adventitious  fibrous  rootlets  which  have  an 
apical  growing-point  with  a  tetrahedral  apical  cell.  In  Azolla 
the  root-cap  is  but  imperfectly  developed,  and  in  A.  caroHniana  it  is 
completely  thrown  off  after  a  time. 

General  Bistology.  In  the  Salviniaceae  the  stem  is  monostelic  ; 
there  is  an  axial,  closed,  concentric,  vascular  cylinder,  without  any 
pericycle  but  with  a  two-layered  endodermis  of  which  the  outer 
layer  has  the  characteristic  markings  in  the  radial  cell-walls. 

Jn  tbe  Marsileaceae  the  stem  is  polystelic  and  gamostelic ;  there 
are  five  steles  which  are  distinct  at  the  growing-point  but  fuse 
further  back  forming  a  hollow  cylinder  enclosing  some  ground- 
tissue  which  looks  like,  but  is  not,  a  pith. 

On  the  whole  the  histology  of  these  plants  generallj'-  resembles 
that  of  the  allied  homosporous  Ferns,  though  in  consequence  of 
their  more  or  less  aquatic  habit  the  intercellular  spaces  of  these 
plants  are  more  conspicuous,  especially  in  Salvinia  and  in  the  root 
of  Pilularia  where  they  form  large  air-chambers. 

AzoUa  presents  a  case  of  symbiosis  which  resembles  that  of 
Anthoceros  (p.  353).  On  the  upper  surface  of  the  dorsal  lobe  of  each 
leaf,  near  the  base,  a  pit  is  formed  which  has  a  narrow  aperture 
and  is  occupied  by  Nostoc-filaments  (Anabsena)  amongst  which 
branch  hairs  which  are  developed  from  the  epidermal  cells  lining 
the  pit:  these  filaments  also  occur  in  the  macrosporangiate 
indusium,  having  entered  before  the  indusium  becomes  closed. 

The  Embri/ogeny  of  the  Sporophyte.  The  early  divisions  of  the 
oospore  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  allied  homosporous  Ferns. 
The  individual  peculiarities  of  subsequent  development  are  briefly 
as  follows.  In  Salvinia  the  whole  of  the  hypobasal  half  goes  to 
form  the  foot,  no  primary  root  being  developed ;  of  the  four 
epibasal  octants,  one  gives  rise  to  the  growing-point  of  the  stein, 
and  two  to  that  of  the  first  leaf  or  cotyledon,  and  from  the  basal 
region  of  these  octants  a  transverse  layer  of  cells  is  cut  off  Avhich 
eventually  elongates  forming  a  cylindrical  hypocot^'^l,  sometimes 
termed  the  caulicle  ;  the  cotyledon  is  termed  the  scntiform  leaf  on 
account  of  its  form  and  mode  of  attachment ;  the  young  stem  fii-st 
produces  one  or  two  isolated  foliage-leaves,  and  then  the  regular 
development  of  the  whorls  of  two  foliage-leaves  and  one  water-leaf 
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(see  p.  407)  begins.  In  the  other  three  genera,  two  of  the  epl- 
basal  octants  ^ive  rise  to  the  first  cotyledon,  one  to  the  growing- 
point  of  the  stem,  and  the  fourth  to  a  second  cotyledon,^  so  that 
here  there  are  two  cotyledons :  the  hypobasal  octants  give  rise 
to  foot  and  root  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  G-ametophyte.  As  these  plants  are  heterosporous,  the 
gametophyte  is  represented  by  distinct  male  and  female  indivi- 
duals :  these  remain  connected  with  the  spores  producing  them. 

The  mule  individual  is  developed  from  a  microspore:  it  consists 
of  a  rudimentary  prothallium  bearing  generally  a  single  male 
organ  (antheridium),  though  in  Salvinia  there  are  apparently  two 
anfcheridia. 

In  Salvinia  the  germination  of  the  microspores  takes  place  with- 
in the  microsporangiam ;  the  inner  coat  (endospore)  of  the  spore 
grows  out  as  a  longer  or  shorter  tube  through  the  ruptured  outer 
coat  (exospore),  and  eventually  makes  its  way  through  the  wall  of 
the  sporangium  so  that  its  free  end  is  in  the  water  outside  :  a  trans- 
verse wall  is  formed  within  it  which  cuts  off  the  apical  portion  of 
the  tube  as  the  fertile  portion  of  the  prothallium 

In  Azolla  the  microspores  germinate  within  the  massula.  The 
exospore  of  the  tetrahedral  spore  ruptures  along  the  three  edges, 
and  the  endospore  protrudes  as  a  papilla  at  the  apex.  A  transverse 
wall  is  formed  across  the  base  of  the  papilla,  which  now  becomes 
the  mother-cell  of  the  single  antheridium.  The  spermatozoids 
probably  escape  from  the  massula  on  the  deliquescence  of  its  sub- 
stance. In  the  Marsileaceaj  the  male  prothallium  is  formed  alto- 
gether within  the  microspore  :  the  spore  divides  into  two  cells,  a 
smaller  basal  cell  which  represents  the  vegetative  portion  of  the 
prothallium,  and  a  larger  one  which  is  the  mother-cell  of  the 
antheridium.    In  all  cases  the  prothallium  has  no  chlorophyll. 

The  male  organ,  or  antheridium,  is  developed  from  the  antheridial 
mother-cell  mentioned  above.  It  generally  undergoes  divisions  so 
as  to  form  a  central  cell  surrounded  by  a  single  layer  of  cells  form- 
ing the  wall  of  the  antheridium.  But  Salvinia  is  peculiar  in  that  the 
central  cell  of  each  antheridium  is  not  completely  surrounded  by  a 
parietal  layer  of  cells,  but  comes  to  the  surface  of  the  antiieri- 
dium.  The  central  cell  then  undergoes  further  divisions  to  form 
the  mother-cells  of  the  spermatozoids  of  which  there  are  eight  in 
the  Salviniacea3  (four  in  each  antheridium  of  Salvinia)  and  thirty- 
two  in  the  Marsileacese. 

The  male  cells,  or  spermatozoids,  resemble  those  of  the  homo- 
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sporous  leptosporangiate  Ferns  in  all  essential  features  of  their  form 
and  development,  as  also  in  their  extrusion  from  the  antheridium. 
In  the  Marsileaceoe,  the  male  prothallium  is  enclosed  within  the 
microspore  until  the  antheridium  is  mature,  when  the  spore-walls 
are  ruptured  by  the  swelling  of  the  cells  of  the  contained  pro- 
thallium,  and  the  spermatozoids  are  set  free. 

The  female  individual  is  a  small  multicellular  prothallium  of  a 
green  colour,  and  is  developed  from  a  macrospore  to  which  it  re- 
mains attached.  The  development  of  the  prothallium  begins 
inside  the  macrospore  at  its  pointed  apical  end,  where  there  is 
an  aggregation  of  protoplasm  in  which  the  nucleus  lies.  The 
nucleus  divides,  and  this  is  followed  hy  the  formation  of  a  cell- 
wall  between  the  two  nuclei,  cutting  off  the  apical  portion  of  the 
spore,  as  a  small  cell,  from  the  basal  larger  portion ;  this  first 
wall  is  termed  the  diaphragm,  and  it  mai'ks  off  that  portion  of  the 
macrospore  which  gives  rise  to  the  prothallium  from  that  portion 
which  takes  no  part  in  the  process.  The  small  cell  then  under- 
goes repeated  division  to  form  the  prothallium  which  consists,  in 
the  Salviniaceae,  of  several  layers  of  cells  (at  least  in  the  middle 
region),  and  in  the  Marsileacece  of  two  layers  only.  As  the  pro- 
thallium developes,  the  coats  of  the  macrospore  split  into  three 
valves  at  the  apex,  so  that  now  the  prothallium  is  in  direct  rela- 
tion with  the  exterior.  Whilst  in  the  Marsileaceae  the  pi^othallium 
projects  but  little  from  the  spoi-e,  in  the  Salviniacese  (especially 
Salvinia),  where  it  is  larger,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  outside.  In 
Azolla  its  outline  is  that  of  a  rounded  triangle,  projecting  between 
the  lobes  of  the  epispore,  and  throwing  off  the  cap  formed  by  the 
wall  of  the  spoi-angium  and  the  indusium ;  in  Salvinia  it  is  more 
acutely  triangular,  two  of  the  corners  (anterior)  growing  out  into 
long  wing-like  appendages,  and  breaking  through  the  wall  of  the 
sporangium. 

There  is  no  clear  differentiation  of  an  archegoniophore,  such  as 
occurs  in  some  of  the  homosporous  Leptosporangiatae  (see  p.  401), 
though  there  is  an  indication  of  this  in  Salvinia  where  the  pro- 
thallium pi-ojects  somewhat  in  the  median  line,  especially  an- 
teriorly, where  the  archegonia  are  borne. 

No  cell-formation  takes  place  in  the  larger  basal  portion  of  the 
macrospore  below  the  diaphragm,  though  nuclear  division  has 
been  observed  in  Azolla.  This  eventually  becomes  filled  with 
starch  and  other  nutritive  substances  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
embryo. 
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The  female  organ,  or  archegoniura,  differs  in  no  essential  feature 
of  structure  or  development  from  that  of  the  homosporous  lepto- 
sporangiate  Ferns.  In  the  Marsileacege,  only  a  single  archegoniufn 
is  developed ;  it  arises  from  a  cell  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  prothallium  ;  in  Azolla,  if  the  archegonium  does  not 
become  fertilised,  a  few  more  arche- 
gonia  may  be  subsequently  developed ; 
in  Salvinia,  at  least  three  archegonia 
are  always  formed,  the  first  anteriorly 
in  the  middle  line,  the  second  and 
third  one  on  each  side  of  the  first. 
If  none  of  these  become  fertilised, 
the  prothallium  resumes  its  growth 
both  in  breadth  and  length,  and  a 
second  row  of  archegonia  is  formed 
in  front  of  the  first.  Similarly  a 
third  and  a  foui^th  row,  with  an  in 
creased  number  of  archegonia  in  each 
(seven  or  more),  may  be  successively 
produced.  In  Pilularia  also  the  pro- 
thallium grows  to  a  considerable  size 
if  the  archegoniura  is  not  fertilised, 
though  no  more  archegonia  are 
formed. 

The  female  cell,  or  oosphere,  de- 
veloped in  each  archegonium,  does  not  require  any  special  de- 
scription. 

Order  7.  Salviniaceae :  microsporangia  and  macrosporaiigia  in  distinct 
sori,  each  sorus  being  covered  by  an  indusium  ;  the  spores  are  surrounded  by 
spongy  mucilage,  forming  an  episporium  or  perinium  round  the  individual 
macrospores,  aud  holding  all  the  microspores  together  within  the  sporangium 
(Salvinia)  or  in  several  groups  or  massulae  (Azolla) ;  the  female  prothalhum  is 
relatively  large  and  bears  several  archegonia. 

No  species  of  Azolla  is  European  :  Salvinia  nutans  occurs  in  Southern 
Europe. 

Order  8.  Marsileacese  :  microsporangia  and  macrosporangia  in  the  same 
sorus,  a  number  of  sori  being  enclosed  in  the  specially  modified  sporophyll- 
segment,  the  whole  forming  a  sporocarp.  Each  spore  is  invested  by  a  mucila- 
ginous prismatic  perinium.  The  female  prothallium  is  relatively  small,  aud 
bears  but  a  single  archegonium. 

Pilularia  glohulifera  is  the  one  British  species  belonging  to  this  order.  The 
European  species  of  Marsilea  are  M.  pubescens,  which  occurs  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean region,  and  M.  quadrifoliata,  in  Central  Europe. 


Fig.  270. — Gametophyte  of  Sal- 
vinia (x  60).  A  Miicrosporanginin 
■m  with  a  germinated  macrospore  sp 
(dotted  outline)  ;  pt  female  pro- 
thallium projecting  from  the  apex 
of  the  spore ;  ar  archegonia.  B  A 
microspore  isolated  from  a  micro- 
sporangium  :  sp  epore ;  pt  male 
prothallium  ;  a  antheridia. 
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CLASS  VI.  EQUISETTNJ]]. 


This  class  includes,  amotig  existing  plants,  only  the  homosporous 
order,  Equisetaceae ;  but  there  are  many  extinct  fossil  forms,  some 
of  which  are  undoubtedly  heterosporous. 

Order  1.  Equisetaceae.  This  order  includes  tlie  single  genus  Equisetura 
(Horsetail),    Of  the  tweuty  species  of  this  genus,  about  half  are  British  (E. 

arvense,  maximum,  gilva- 
tinm,  palustre,  limosum, 
hyernale,  tracliyodon,  va- 
riegatum,  pratense,  litoi- 
ale). 

The  Sporophyte.  The 
stem  consists  of  a  horizon- 
tal, subterranean,  much- 
branched  rhizome ;  some 
of  the  branches  come  to 
the  surface,  and  are  the 
sub-aerial  shoots.  The 
rhizome  and  its  branches 
are  very  distinctly  seg- 
mented into  nodes  and 
internodes.  At  each  node 
is  borne  a  whorl  of  scale- 
leaves  forming  a  con- 
tinuous sheath.  The 
branches,  as  also  the  ad- 
ventitious roots,  spring 
from  the  nodes,  a  bud 
being  developed  in  the 
axil  of  each  leaf,  and  an 
adventitious  root  from  the 
base  of  each  bud ;  but  in 
the  sub-aerial  shoots  the 
rudimentary  roots  do  not 
grow  out,  whilst  in  the 
subterranean  shoots  re- 
latively few  of  the  buds 
grow  into  branches.  In 
certain  species  {E.  arveiise, 
silvuticum,  maximum,  pa- 
lustre,  etc.)  some  of  the 
subterranean  branches  be- 
come tuberous. 

The  sub-aerial  shoots 
generally  live  for  one  season  only,  and  are  herbaceous  in  texture,  but  in  some 
species   they   persist   {e.g.  E.  hiemale,  tracliyodon,  variegatum).     They  are 


Fig.  271.  Median  longitudinal  section  of  the  apical  por- 
tion of  a  vegetative  shoot  of  Eqidsctum  arvense;  p«  apical 
growing-point;  <?  bud-rudiment ;  g'-g'"  btagf  s  in  the  de- 
velopment of  lateral  buds ;  r  r'  developing  adventitious 
roots  on  the  buds;  m  central  ground-tissue  (not  pith); 
vs  developing  (common)  vascular  bundle;  n  nodal 
diaphragms,    (x  26:  after  Strasburger.) 
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generally  greeu  in  colour,  and  their  surface  is  more  or  less  strongly  ribbed. 
Some  of  these  shoots  are  sterile,  whilst  othdra  are  fertile,  bearing  the  sporangia. 
In  most  species  the  sterile  and  fertile  shoots  are  alike  (Equiseta  homopliyadica), 
but  in  the  four  species  E.  arvense,  maximum,  silvaticum,  pratense  (Equiseta 
heterophyadica)  they  are  more  or  less  widely  different.  Thus  in  E.  arvense 
and  maximum,  the  fertile  shoots  are  developed  early  in  the  spring,  and  are  un- 
branched,  whereas  the  copiously  branched  sterile  shoots  are  not  developed  till 
the  summer;  moreover  the  fertile  shoots  are  not  green.  In  E.  pratense  the 
differences  between  the  fertile  and  sterile  shoots  is  less  marked,  the  former  bear- 
ing a  few  whorls  of  simple 
branches.  In  E.  silvaticum 
the  fertile  shoot  has  no 
branches  at  first,  but  after 
the  shedding  of  the  spores 
the  terminal  cone  dies  off, 
the  shoot  throws  out 
branches,  and  thus  comes 
to  be  a  sterile  shoot.  In 
some  species  the  sub-aerial 
shoots  are  generally  un- 
branched  {e.g.  E.  liiemale, 
trachyodcn,  variegatum). 

The  leaves  are  either  ca- 
taphylls  or  sporophylls.  The 
catuphxjlls,  representing  the 
foliage-leaves,  are  borne  in 
whorls  at  the  nodes,  having 
a  common  attachment,  so 
that  they  form  a  leaf-sbeath 
it  each  node.  They  are 
small  and  brown  in  colour. 

The  sporophylls,  like  the 
cataphylls,  are  developed  in 
whorls,  but  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  internodes 
between  the  whorls  do  not 
elongate,  the  sporophylls 
are  aggregated  into  a  cone- 
like flower  situated  termin- 
ally on  the  shoot  (Fig.  272), 
or  less  commonly  (e.g.  E. 
palustre)  on  some  of  the 
lateral  branches.    The  leaf- 


Fio.  273.— .4  Upper  portion  of  a  fertile  branch  of 
Eguisotum  palustre.  v  Leaf-sheaths,  below  which  the 
branches  (r)  spring;  w  the  uppermost  sterile  she'ith 
(ring) ;  a  the  flower ;  s  the  peltate  sporophylls.  B  Truns- 
verse  section  of  the  stem  (x  G):  c central  cavity;  .s  the 
vascular  bundles  arranged  in  a  circle,  each  having 
a  cavinal  cavity,  Ic;  f  the  valleculnr  cavities;  r  the 
ridges.  C  Sporophyll  with  sporangia  (  x  10)  :  st  the 
stnlk;  sp  the  sporangia.  D  Diagram  of  the  course 
taken  by  the  vascular  bundles  where  two  internodes 
meet;  ti  the  internodes  ;  k  the  node. 


sheath    below    the  cone, 
marking  off  the  reproductive  from  the  vegetative  region  of  the  shoot,  is  peculiar, 
being  generally  very  much  reduced,  and  is  termed  the  ring  (seo  p.  79). 

Each  sporophyll  has  a  small  hexagonal  lamina  which  is  inserted  on  the  asis 
of  the  cone  by  a  short  stalk  attached  to  the  centre  of  the  inner  surface  of  tjie 

V-  S.  B.  EE 
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lamina.  Thus  the  sporophyll  is  peltate.  It  bears  on  its  inner  (dorsal)  surface, 
a  small  number  (5-10)  of  sporangia  arranged  round  the  leaf-stalk. 

The  sporavgia  are  somewhat  elongated  in  foim,  and  are  sessile.  The  wall 
of  the  sporangium  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  cells  with  spiral  thickening. 
Dehiscence  takes  place  longitudinally  on  the  side  facing  the  leaf-stalk.  The 
archesporium  is  usually  a  single  (not  tetrahedral)  cell  from  which  are  derived 
the  mother-cells  of  the  spores,  each  of  which  give  rise  to  four  spores. 

The  spores,  which  are  all  of  one  kind,  are  developed  tetrahedrally,  but  are 
nearly  spherical  when  ripe.  Each  spore  has  two  coats,  exine  and  intine,  and 
originally  a  periuium  is  present.  The  perinium,  as  it  developes,  becomes 
irregularly  thickened  in  such  a  way  that,  when  the  thin  portions  are  destroyed, 
the  thickened  portions  remain  as  four  filaments,  the  elaters,  all  attached  at  one 
point  only  to  the  spore.  These  elaters  are  very  hygroscopic.  When  the  air  is 
dry  they  expand,  and  stand  out  stiffly  from  the  spore  ;  when  moistened,  they 
suddenly  roll  up  spirally  round  the  spore.  The  spores  become  entangled  by 
their  elaters,  so  that  when  set  free  from  the  sporangium  a  number  of  the 
spores  fall  to  the  ground,  and  germinate  near  together. 

The  1-oots  are  all  adventitious,  though  a  short-lived  primary  root  is  developed. 
They  are  developed  at  the  nodes  of  the  rhizome. 

General  Histology,  A  striking  feature  in  the  anatomy  of  the  stem  is  the  pre- 
sence of  large,  mainly  lysigenous,  air-cavities  :  thus,  in  some  species,  the  rhizome 
has  a  large  central  cavity  in  each  internode  (B.  silvaticum  [Fig.  273  C,  a],  ar- 
vense,  viaxivium) ;  a  similar  cavity  is  present  in  the  internodes  of  the  aerial 
shoots  of  nearly  all  the  species  (Fig.  273  A,  a) ;  the  central  cavities  of  successive 
internodes  are  shut  off  from  each  other  by  diaphragms  at  the  nodes  (Fig.  271  n)  : 
a  series  of  similar  cavities  occurs  always  in  the  cortex,  alternating  with  the  vas- 
cular bundles  internally  and  with  the  surface-ribs  externally,  hence  termed 
vallecular  cavities  (Fig.  273  h)  ;  finally,  in  connexion  with  each  vascular 
bundle,  there  is  a  large  cavity,  the  carinal  cavity  (Fig.  273  c),  extending,  like 
the  others,  from  one  node  to  another. 

The  growing-point  of  the  stem,  and  of  its  branches,  is  apical,  and  has  a  tetra- 
hedral apical  cell  (Figs.  112,  113).  The  stem  is,  except  at  first,  schizostelic 
(see  p.  152) ;  the  schizosteles  may  be  either  distinct  (rhizomes  and  aerial  shoots 
of  E.  limosum  and  litorale  [Fig.  273  5]  ;  rhizomes  of  E.  hiemale,  trachyodoii, 
and  ramosissimuvi) ;  or  they  may  fuse  (gamodesmic,  see  p.  170),  so  that  the 
endodermis  becomes  continuous,  forming  either  only  a  well-marked  external 
layer  (rhizomes  and  aerial  shoots  of  E.  arvcnse,  maximum,  pratense,  scirpoides , 
palustre  [Fig.  274  A]  ;  aerial  shoots  of  E.  silvaticim),  or  well-marked  external 
and  internal  layers  (rhizome  of  E.  silvaticum  [Fig.  274  G]  ;  rhizome  and  aerial 
shoot  of  E.  variegatum;  aerial  shoots  of  E.  hiemale,  trachyodon,  ramosissiinum). 

Each  schizostele  contains  a  single  bundle  which  is  collateral,  closed  and 
common,  with  very  rudimentary  xylem  consisting  of  the  few  annular  vessels  of 
the  protoxylem  and  of  two  small  groups  of  scalariform  tracheids. 

In  the  aerial  shoots  (except  specialised  fertile  shoots  of  E.  arvense,  etc.)  there 
is  a  considerable  develoiDment  of  assimilatory  tissue  in  the  cortex,  strands  of 
this  tissue  corresponding  in  position  with  the  furrows  on  the  surface  in  which 
the  stomata  are  developed  ;  whilst  opposite  the  ridges  on  the  surface  there  are 
cortical  strands  of  sclerenchyma.    The  development  of  assimilatory  tiss^ue  in 
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the  shoots  and  branches  is  correlated  with  the  absence  of  foliage-leaves,  the 
functions  of  foliage-leaves  having  therefore  to  be  discharged  by  the  shoots  and 
branches.    The  epidermal  cell-walls  are  impregnated  with  silica. 

The  root  grows  in  length  by  means  of  a  tetrahedral  apical  cell ;  in  its  mode 
of  growth,  development  of  root-cap,  etc.,  it  essentially  resembles  that  of  the 
Ferns.  Its  structure  is  rather  peculiar : — the  vascular  cylinder  consists 
(usually)  of  three  wood-bundles  and  three  bast-bundles,  and  is  invested  by  two 
layers  of  sheathing-cells,  the  outer  of  which  has  the  characteristic  marks  of  an 
endodermis,  whilst  the  inner  appears  to  be  a  pericycle  and  gives  rise  to  the 
growing-points  of  the  lateral  roots  ;  however,  the  inner  layer  is,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  not  a  pericycle,  but  the  innermost  layer  of  the  cortex,  the  endodermis 
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Fig.  273.— Portions  of  transverse  sections  of  stems  of  species  of  Equisetum,  illustrating 
schizostely  (after  Pfitzer:  x36).  jB  Typical  schizostelic  rhizoaie  of  E.  MioroXe. ;  C  schizos- 
telic  gamodesmic  rhizome  of  silvaXicmn  ;  A  aerial  stem  of  E.  palwstre,  in  which  the 
structure  is  the  same  as  in  C,  but  the  mat-kings  of  the  internal  endodermal  layer  are  not 
developed,  so  that  the  stem  appears  to  be  monostelic  ;  a  central  cavity ;  b  vallecular 
cavities  in  the  cortex ;  c  carinal  cavities  in  the  schizosteles ;  End.  endodermis. 

being  the  la&t  layer  but  one  of  the  cortex.  Hence  it  appears  that  here,  as  in 
the  Ferns,  the  lateral  roots  spring  from  the  innermost  layer  of  the  cortex. 
There  is  no  pericycle  in  the  root  of  Equisetum. 

Evihnjogeny  of  the  Sporophijte.  The  oospore  is  divided  by  a  transverse  basal 
wall,  and  then  becomes  segmented  into  octants,  as  in  the  Filicinre.  Of  the  four 
epibasal  octants,  one  gives  rise  to  the  growing  point  of  the  primary  stem  ;  two 
to  the  first  cotyledon  ;  and  the  fourth  to  the  second  cotyledon  :  the  two  cotyle- 
dons cohere  to  form  a  leaf-sheath  round  the  young  primary  stem.    Of  the  four 
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hypobasal  octants,  one  gives  rise  to  the  growing-point  of  the  primary  root,  and 
two  to  the  foot. 

The  primary  stem  grows  erect,  and  its  leaf-sheaths  are  three-toothed,  the 
three  leaves  corresponding  to  the  three  segments  cut  off  from  the  apical  cell  of 
the  stem  ;  it  branches  at  its  base  ;  stouter  shoots  with  an  increasing  number  of 
teeth  in  the  leaf-sheaths  are  successively  produced,  and  eventually  a  branch  is 
produced  which  becomes  the  perennial  subterranean  rhizome. 

The  Gametophyte  is  a  green,  dorsiventral,  lobed  prothallium  which  becomes 
quite  free  from  the  spore.  The  prothallia  are  generally  dioecious,  the  female 
prothallia  being  larger  than  the  male  ;  but  the  distiuction  of  sex  is  not  absolute, 
for  the  female  prothallia  may  eventually  bear  male  organs,  and  the  male  pro- 
thallia feuiale  organs  ;  it  appears  to  depend  largely  on  conditions  of  nutrition. 

The  germinating  spore  divides  into  two  cells :  one  of  these  contains  no 
chloroplastids,  and  grows  out  into  a  hair  which  represents  a  root  (see  p.  61), 
the  other  contains  chloroplastids,  and  grows  and  divides  to  form  the  first  lobe 
of  the  prothallium,  which  branches  as  its  development  proceeds,  some  of  the 
branches  of  the  female  prothallia  growing  erect.  On  its  under  surface  the 
prothallium  bears  numerous  root-hairs. 

At  first  the  prothallium  consists  throughout  of  a  single  laver  of  cells  ;  in  the 
female  prothallium,  however,  one  of  the  lobes  becomes  thick  and  fleshy,  con- 
sisting of  several  layers  of  cells  formed  by  repeated  horizontal  cell-division,  and 
this  constitutes  the  archegoniophore. 

The  male  organ,  or  antheridium,  is  developed  from  a  single  cell  of  the  margin 
of  the  male  prothallium  :  this  ceil  undergoes  repeated  division,  with  the  result 
that  a  wall,  consisting  of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  is  formed  surrounding  a  central 
cell  from  which,  by  subsequent  divisions,  the  numerous  mother-cells  of  the 
male  cells  are  developed  :  the  antheridium  eventually  dehisces  by  the  separa- 
tion of  the  cells  forming  the  roof,  in  consequence  of  the  swelling-up  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  antheridium.  The  male  prothallium  bears  several  antheridia,  one 
being  developed  terminally  on  each  lobe,  and  others  in  succession  on  the  lateral 
margins. 

The  viale  cell,  or  spermatozoid,  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  Pteridophyta ; 
it  has  only  two  or  three  coils,  and  bears  a  tuft  of  short  cilia  at  its  anterior 
pointed  end. 

The  female  organ,  or  archegonium,  resembles,  in  all  essential  features  of  its 
structure  and  development,  that  of  the  typical  Filiciua3 :  a  distinctive  peculi- 
arity is  afforded  by  the  long  recurved  terminal  cells  of  the  neck,  and  by  the 
relatively  small  ueck-canal-cell.  Each  prothalUum  bears  a  number  of  these 
organs :  they  are  developed  each  from  an  anterior  marginal  cell,  aud,  as  the 
prothallium  continues  to  grow,  the  organs  come  to  lie  on  its  upper  surface. 

The  female  cell  is  an  oosphere,  and  calls  for  no  special  remark. 
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CLASS  YII.— LYCOPODIN^. 


SUB-CLASS  HOMOSPORE^. 

Order  1.  Lycopodiaceae,  This  order  contains  the  two  genera  Lycopodium 
and  Pbylloglossum :  the  former  is  a  large  genus,  six  species  being  British  (L. 
Selago,  inundatum,  annotimm,  clavatum,  alpinum,  complanatuin)  and  commonly 
termed  Club-mosses  :  the  genus  Phylloglossum  has  a  single  species  (P.  Drum- 
mondii)  found  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

The  Sporophyte,  The  stem.  In  Lycopodium  the  stem  is  slender  and  much 
branched,  erect  {e.g.  L.  Selago),  or  growing  horizontally  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  {e.g.  L.  clavatum  [Fig.  274]  annotimm),  or  beneath  the  surface  as  a 
rhizome  {e.g.  L.  alpinum,  complanatum)  :  the  branching  is  in  some  cases  dicho- 
tomous,  in  others 
monopodial ;  it 
may  take  place 
in  all  directions 
or  in  one  plane 
only  (L.  complan- 
atum). 

In  Phylloglos- 
sum the  stem 
(protocorm)  is  a 
tuber,  bearing  an 
apical  tuft  of 
leaves :  the  only 
branch  formed 
developes  into 
next  year's  tuber. 

The  leares.  In 
some  species  of 
Lycopodium  all 
the  leaves  are 
alike  {e.g.  L.  Se- 
lago) ;  but  in 
most  species,  as 


Fia.  274. — Portion  of  Lycopodium  ciavatum,  somewhat  pmaller 
than  nat.  size :  s,  the  cone-like  flower.  B  a  single  sporophyll  (b) 
from  the  cone,  bearing  a  sporangium  sp,  which  has  dehisced  ( x  10). 


fllso   in  Phyllo- 
glossum, the  foliage-leaves  and  the  sporophylls  are  more  or  less  widely  different. 

The  foliage-leaves  are  small  and  very  numerous  in  Lycopodium ;  their 
arrangement  is  various,  whorled,  or  spiral,  or  in  decussate  opposite  pairs  {L. 
complanatum,  etc.)  :  in  the  last  case  there  is  beterophylly,  as  the  decussate 
leaves  on  the  flattened  sterile  shoots  vary  in  size,  those  on  tlie  lateral  margins 
of  the  shoots  being  larger  than  those  on  the  flattened  surfaces.  The  leaves  are 
sessile,  simple,  and  have  a  rudimentary  midrib. 

In  Phylloglossum  the  foliage-leaves  are  few  (3-7) ;  they  are  sessile,  simple, 
somewhat  awl-shaped,  and  about  half  an  inch  long. 

The  sporophylls  present  considerable  variety.  In  L.  Selago  and  its  allies  they 
are  quite  like  the  foliage-leaves ;  in  most  species  of  Lycopodium  {e.g.  L.  inundatum. 
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clavattm,  Phlegmarin ,  etc.)  the  clearly  differentiated  sporophylls  are  aggregated 
into  terminal  cone-like  flowers,  and  iu  some  cases  the  branch  bearing  the  cone 
grows  out  into  a  long  peduncle  (L.  clavatum,  complanatum,  etc.). 

In  Phylloglossum  the  small  sporophylls  are  aggregated  into  a  cone  borne  ter- 
minally on  a  peduncle  which  grows  horn  the  apex  of  the  tuber :  the  lower 
sporophylls  only  are  fertile. 

The  sporangia  are,  in  both  genera,  borne  singly  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
sporophylls  near  their  base.  The  archesporium  consists  of  a  single  row  (L. 
Selago,  Phylloglossum)  or  of  a  few  rows  (i.  clavatuvi)  of  cells  which,  by  their 
division,  give  rise  to  the  mother-cells  of  the  spores.  The  sporangia  are  unilocular, 
somewhat  reniform  in  shape,  and  (in  Lycopodium)  seated  on  a  short  broad 
stalk  :  they  dehisce  by  a  longitudinal  slit. 


arcJi/. 


lub. 


Fig.  275.— Embryogpny  of  Lycorodiiim  cernuum  (x  300:  after  Treub).  The  embryo  is 
just  emerging  from  the  prothallium  proth. ;  arc?i.  the  neck  of  the  archegonium  ;  I-I basal 
wall ;  susp.  suepensor ;  cot.  cotyledon ;  tub.  tuberous  protocorm. 

The  spores  are  all  of  one  kind,  and  are  tetrahedral  in  form :  they  have  the 
ordinary  structure. 

The  roots  are  all  adventitious.  In  the  erect  species  of  Lycopodium  they 
spring  as  a  tuft  from  the  basal  end  of  the  stem :  in  the  procumbent  species  they 
are  born  singly  on  the  under  surface  of  the  stem.  The  roots  branch  dichoto- 
monsly  in  alternate  planes.  In  Phylloglossum  the  short  unbranched  roots 
(1-3)  spring  from  the  tuber  just  below  the  insertion  of  the  leaves  :  they  are  of 

exogenous  origin.  •  .  • 

General  Histology.  The  growing-point  of  stem  and  root  alike  consistP,  in 
Lycopodium,  of  small-celled  meristem,  no  apical  cell  being  present.  Both 
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stem  and  root  have  an  axial  vascular  cylinder  consisting  of  alternating  bundles 
of  wood  and  of  bast  arranged  radially  :  thus  the  stem  is  monostelic,  and  its  struc- 
ture only  differs  from  that  of  the  stouter  roots  in  respect  of  the  larger  number 
of  bundles  present :  in  smaller  roots  there  is  only  one  wood-  and  one  bast-bundle. 
Ill  the  stem  the  bundles  frequently  anastomose,  more  especially  in  the  erect- 
growing  species,  so  that  transverse  sections  taken  at  different  levels  present 
diverse  pictures.    The  wood-bundles  consist  of  scalariform  tracheids,  with  the 
exception  of  the  protoxylem.    Neither  stem  nor  root  grows  in  thickness.  In 
both  stem  and  root  there  is  an  endodermis,  the  cells  of  which  have  the  charac- 
teristic marking 
when  young  but 
eventually  be- 
come thick-wall- 
ed and  corky :  the 
endodermis  does 
not,  however,  ap- 
pear to  be  the 
innermost  layer 
of  the  cortex  ;  be- 
tween it  and  the 
vascular  bundles 
is  what  appears 
to  be  a  pericycle, 
consisting  of  two 
or  three  or  more 
layers    of  cells, 
but  this  apparent 
pericycle  is  really 
the  innermost  re- 
gion of  the  cor. 
tex.    The  adven- 
titious roots  are 
developed  from 
the  pseudo-peri- 
cycle  of  the  stem. 
The  leaves  of  Ly- 
copodium  are  of 
very  simple  struc- 
ture; they  usually 
have  stomata  on 
both  surfaces. 

In  Phylloglossum,  likewise,  the  growing-point  of  both  stem  and  root  has  no 
apical  cell.  The  tuber  consists  wholly  of  parenchymatous  tissue.  In  each  leaf 
and  root  there  is  a  single  bundle :  these  bundles  anastomose  at  the  point  of 
origin  of  these  members  :  when  there  is  a  sporaagiferous  shoot  it  contains  an 
axial  strand  of  vascular  tissue  connected  at  the  base  with  those  of  the  roots  and 
leaves.    The  bundles  are  rudimentary  and  ill-defined. 

Embryogeny  of  the  Sporophyte.    The  early  stages  have  only  been  observed  ia 


prolh/. 


Fig.  276. — Embryogeny  of  Iri/copocliiun.  iniinclatiim  (x42:  after 
Goebel):  protTi.  prothallium ;  p)-ot?i.  tab.  tuberous  portioQ  of  the 
proth allium ;  arch,  archegonium;  emb.  tub.  tuberous  protocorm  of. 
the  embryo ;  cot.  cotyledon;  st.  second  leaf,  at  the  base  of  which  is 
the  growing-point  of  the  stem. 
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L.  Phlecjmarin,  ■where  the  oospore  is  divided  by  a  transverse  basal  wall,  the  cell 
next  to  the  neck  of  the  archegonium  being  the  hypobasal  cell,  and  the  lower  cell 
the  epibasal.  The  hypobasal  cell  developes  into  a  short,  cylindrical,  usually 
unicellular,  suspensor.  The  somewhat  hemispherical  epibasal  cell  becomes  seg- 
mented into  four  octants  by  two  walls  at  right  angles  to  each  other  and  to  the 
basal  wall,  and  then  the  octants  are  divided  transversely,  by  a  wall  at  right  angles 
to  the  two  preceding,  into  two  tiers  or  stages  of  four  cells  each.  Of  these  two 
tiers  the  lower  forms  a  short  hypocotyl  (as  in  Salvinia,  see  p.  412)  which  is  com- 
monly (but  erroneously)  called  the  foot,  though  it  is  morphologically  quite 
different  from  the  foot  of  the  Filicinie  and  Equisetinae,  the  true  homologue  of 
the  foot  in  those  groups  being  the  suspensor  in  this.  The  upper  tier  of  cells 
gives  rise  to  the  first  leaf  or  cotyledon,  and  to  the  primary  stem.  The  first  root 
eventually  springs  adventitiously  from  cells  belonging  to  the  upper  tier,  below 
the  cotyledon  :  its  origin  is  exogenous. 

In  the  other  species  which  have  been  studied  (L.  cernuum  and  inundatim), 
whilst  the  early  stages  are  probably  much  the  same  as  in  L.  Phlegmaria,  some 
important  diifereuces  become  apparent  later.  The  primary  stem  is  not  imme- 
diately developed,  as  in  L.  Phlegmaria,  but  in  its  place  a  tuberous  protocorm 
(closely  resembling  that  of  Phylloglossum)  is  produced,  carrying  the  cotyledon 
and  other  subsequently  developed  leaves,  on  its  summit,  and  bearing  adven- 
titious roots  of  exogenous  origin  at  its  base :  the  proper  primary  stem  is 
eventually  developed  at  the  summit  of  the  protocorm. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  embryogeny  of  Phylloglossum. 

Vegetative  Propagation.  In  the  creeping  forms,  as  the  main  stems  die  off  the 
younger  branches  become  independent  and  constitute  new  individuals.  In 
some  species  there  are  gemmae,  as  in  L.  Selago,  where  they  are  borne  on  the 
stem,  and  are  modified  leafy  branches;  and  as  in  L.  cer/niMm,  where  they  are 
small  tubercles,  closely  resembling  the  tuberous  embryonic  protocorm,  and  are 
borne  on  the  roots. 

The  Gametoph-ste.  In  so  far  as  the  garaetophyte  has  been  investigated,  it 
is  a  monoecious  prothallium,  either  containing  chlorophyll  (L.  immdatutn  and 
cerminni),  or  destitute  of  chlorophyll  (L.  annotinum  and  Phlegmaria)  and  sapro- 
phytic.   The  gametophyte  of  Phylloglossum  is  unknown. 

The  contents  of  the  germinating  spore  (in  L.  inundatnvi)  undergo  division 
into  two  cells  :  of  these  the  one,  the.  hypobasal  cell,  representing  the  root- 
portion  of  the  gametophyte,  contains  no  chlorophyll,  and  merely  grows  some- 
what without  undergoing  division:  the  other,  epibasal,  contains  chlorophyll 
and,  lupturing  the  exospore,  grows  and  divides  to  form  the  shoot  of  the  game- 
tophyte, the  further  development  of  which  is  effected  for  a  time  by  an  apical 
cell,  and  subsequently  by  marginal  growth. 

The  morphology  of  the  prothallium  offers  considerable  variety.  In  L.  inun- 
datxm  and  cernuum  the  prothallium  is  tuberous  (see  Fig.  276) ;  its  base  is  em- 
bedded in  the  soil,  and  bears  root-hairs ;  its  apex  projects  above  the  surface 
and  bears  a  tuft  of  green  leafy  lobes  :  the  sexual  organs  are  developed  in  a  zone 
from  a  layer  of  tissue  which  long  remains  merismatic  and  which  is  situated  just 
below  the  apical  tuft  of  lobes ;  occasionally  some  antheridia  are  developed  on 
the  lobes.  In  L.  annotinum  the  prothallium  is  also  tuberous  :  it  is  somewhat 
ovoid  in  form,  bearing  root-hairs  on  its  lower  surface,  and  reproductive  organs 
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on  the  discoid  central  region  of  the  upper  surface.  Whilst  in  the  foregoing 
cases  the  prothallium  is  very  small  and  simple,  in  L.  Phleijvmria  and  some 
other  species  (L.  carinatum  and  Hippuris)  it  is  considerably  larger  and  more 
complex.  It  consists  here  of  a  cylindrical,  monopodially-braiiched  body,  with 
apical  growing-points  similar  in  structure  to  those  of  the  sporophyte.  The 
superficial  layer  of  cells,  representing  an  epidermis,  gives  rise  to  a  number  of 
root-hairs.  The  sexual  organs  are  developed  on  special  branches,  gametophores, 
though  aatheridia  sometimes  occur  on  the  vegetative  branches  ;  the  gameto- 
phores are  shorter  and  thicker  than  the  vegetative  branches,  sometimes  even 
tuberous,  and  bear  the  sexual  organs  on  the  upper  surface  surrounded  by  stout 
multicellular  hairs,  paraphyses. 

The  male  orgam,  antheridia,  are  sunk  in  the  tissue  of  the  prothalliam  :  they 
resemble  those  of  the  Eusporangiate  FilicinsB.  Their  development  precedes  that 
of  the  female  organs. 

The  male  cells,  spermatozoids,  are  oval  in  shape,  and  have  two  cilia:  a  vesicle 
is  extruded  from  the  mother- cell  together  with  the  spermatozoid,  asintheFilicinaB. 

The  female  organs,  archegouia,  have  short  necks  which  project  but  little 
above  the  surface  of  the  prothallium.  They  have  the  structure  usual  among 
Pteridophyta  :  in  L.  Pldegniaria  there  are  generally  several  neck-canal-cells. 

The  feviale  cell,  oosphere,  requires  no  special  description. 

In  consequence  of  its  position  and  of  its  mode  of  development,  the  embryo  is 
forced  downwards  into  the  tissue  of  the  fleshy  prothalliam,  being  anchored,  as 
it  were,  at  one  end  by  the  suspeusor.  As  it  grows  it  destroys  the  cells  of  the 
prothallium  with  which  it  comes  into  contact,  and  absorbs  the  nutritive  sub- 
stances stored  in  these  cells  by  means  of  the  so-called  foot,  the  superficial  cells 
of  which  grow  out  into  short  papillse.  In  its  further  growth  the  embryo  becomes 
more  and  more  curved  until  it  regains  the  surface  of  the  prothallium  and  pro- 
jects. In  L.  Phlegmaria  the  embryo  remains  for  some  time  enclosed  in  a  sac, 
tbe  cahjptra,  formed  by  active  growth  of  the  prothallial  tissue. 

The  life  of  the  prothallium  is  short  and  closes,  in  most  cases,  with  the 
development  of  an  embryo  from  the  oospore,  but  in  L.  Phlegmaria  it  seems  to 
persist  from  one  season  to  another.  In  the  latter  species  the  prothallia  are 
multiplied  vegetatively  by  the  isolation  of  branches,  as  also  by  small  multicellular 
bulbils. 

A  remarkable  biological  feature  is  the  constant  association  of  a  Fungus 
(probably  a  Pythium)  with  the  prothallia,  as  also  with  the  embryo,  of  L.  cernuuin 
and  inundatuni. 

Order  2.  Psilotaceae.  This  order  consists  of  the  two  genera  Psilotum  and 
Tmesipteris  ;  of  these  the  former  is  widely  distributed  in  the  tropics  ;  the 
latter  is  confined  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Polynesia,  and  lives  epi- 
phytically, and  perhaps  parasitically,  on  the  trunks  of  Tree-Ferns. 

The  Sporophytk.  The  most  striking  feature  in  the  morphology  of  these  plants 
is  the  total  absence  of  roots,  the  functions  of  these  organs  being  performed  by 
specially  adapted  stem-branches  bearing  minute  scale-leaves,  and  covered  with 
root-hairs. 

The  stem.  In  Psilotum  the  subterranean  shoots  have  unlimited  apical  growth : 
they  are  much  branched,  apparently  dichotoraously,  but  it  seems  probable  that 
the  branching  is  really  lateral,    Tlie  subaerial  shoots  generally  arise  as  lateral 
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branches  on  the  subtprranean  shoots :  they  have  limited  apical  growth ;  they 
are  branched,  the  mode  of  branching  being  probably  the  same  as  that  of  the 
subterranean  shoots  ;  and  they  bear  small  scattered  leaves. 

The  stem  of  Tmesipteris  appears  to  agree  in  all  essential  morphological  points 
with  that  of  Psilotum ;  but  with  this  conspicuous  difference,  that  it  is  much  less 
branched. 

The  leaves.  In  both  genera  the  leaves  of  the  subaerial  shoots  are  of  two 
kinds.  In  Psilotum  the  vegetative  leaves  are  minute  scales,  whereas  in 
Tmesipteris  they  are  relatively  well-developed  as  foliage-leaves  :  they  are  simple 
and  sessile.  The  sporophylls,  on  the  contrary,  are  petiolate  and  bilobed  in  both 
genera,  a  single  sporangium  being  borne  on  the  upper  surface  of  each  sporophyll 
just  at  the  junction  of  the  bases  of  the  two  lobes  :  they  are  not  borne  in  cones. 

The  sporangia  are  eynangia  (p.  375) ;  that  is,  they  are  not  unilocular,  but 
multilocular  capsules :  in  Psilotum  the  synangium  is  generally  trilocular  (some- 
times 2-4  locular),  in  Tmesipteris  bilocular.  Each  loculus  opens  by  a 
longitudinal  slit.  The  origin  of  the  archesporium  has  not  been  fully  traced : 
but  it  appears  probable  that  it  consists  primarily  of  a  layer  of  cells,  some  of 
which  become  the  mother-cells  of  the  spores,  whilst  the  rest  are  sterile  and  form 
the  tissue  of  the  walls  separating  the  loculi. 

The  spores  are  developed  in  tetrads  from  the  mother-cells  ;  bilaterally,  as  in 
Tmesipteris;  or  either  bilaterally  or  tetrahedrally,  as  in  Psilotum.  They  have 
the  typical  structure. 

General  Histology.  The  shoots  of  both  genera  are  monostelic.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  bundles  is  radial,  much  as  in  Lycopodium  ;  but  the  number  of  the 
bundles  is  generally  smaller,  especially  in  the  subterranean  shoots  where  there 
may  be  only  two  protoxylem-bundles.  There  is  no  secondary  growth  in 
thickness.  The  growth  in  length  of  the  shoots  is  effected  by  an  apical  growing- 
point  which,  when  the  shoot  is  quite  j'oung,  consists  of  small-celled  meristem  ; 
but  in  which  a  three-sided  pyramidal  apical  cell  can  in  certain  cases 
(subterranean  shoots  of  Psilotum)  be  detected  at  a  later  stage. 

The  leaves  have  a  midrib  with  a  single  bundle,  which  is,  however,  very 
rudimentary  in  Psilotum  triquctruiii. 

Vegetative  propagation  takes  place  in  Psilotum  by  means  of  gemmae, 
developed  on  the  rhizomes,  consisting  of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  ovoid  and 
flattened  in  form. 

The  Gametophyte.  No  observations  have  as  yet  been  made  on  the  gameto- 
phyte  of  either  genus,  and  consequently  the  embryogeny  of  the  sporophyte  is 
also  unknown. 

SUB-CLASS  HETEROSPORE^. 

Orders.  Selaginellaceae.  This  order  consists  of  the  single  genus  Selag- 
inella,  of  which  the  numerous  species  are  very  widely  distributed,  but  only  one, 
S.  spinosa  (selaginoides),  is  British. 

The  SpoROPH-i'TK.  The  primary  stem  is  slender  and  elongated,  erect,  or  more 
commonly  procumbent;  its  symmetry  is  bilateral,  isobilateral  when  erect, 
dorsiventral  when  procumbent ;  the  branches  spring  from  the  flanks  of  the 
primary  stem,  and,  as  this  is  subsequently  repeated,  the  resulting  branch-system 
lies  in  one  plane ;  the  mode  of  branching  is  lateral,  though  it  appears  to  be 
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dicliotomous.  In  some  few  species,  however,  the  branches  have  radial 
symmetry  {e.g.  S.  spinosa). 

At  the  points  at  which  the  normal  branching  takes  place,  leafless  branches, 
termed  rhizophores,  are  in  some  species  developed  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to 
that  of  the  normal  branching  ;  thus  in  S.  Kraussiana  they  arise  singly  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  stem  at  the  points  of  normal  branching,  whilst  in  S. 
Martensii  two  are  developed  at  each  such  point,  one  on  tbe  upper  and  one  on 
the  lower  surface.  The  direction  of  growth  of  the  rhizophore  is  such  that  the 
apex  eventually  penetrates  into  the  soil,  when  roots  arise  from  it  and  it  ceases 
to  grow. 

These  organs  have  been  regarded  as  roots,  and  are  sometimes  so  designated 
still.  But  in  view  of  the  important  morphological  facts  that  the  rhizophore  is 
of  exogenous  origin  like  the  leafy  branches  ;  that  it  has  no  root-cap,  whilst  the 
true  roots  of  Selaginella  have  one  ;  and  finally,  that  sometimes  a  rhizophore  will 
develope  leaves  and  even  cones,  the  probability  is  that  they  are  modified 
branches  comparable  with  the  root-like  branches  of  the  Psilotaceae. 

The  leaves  can  be  readily  distinguished  as  either  foliage-leaves  or  sporo- 
phylls.  A  characteristic  feature  in  their  morphology  is  the  development  of  a 
small  ligule  on  the  upper  surface  of  each  leaf  near  its  base. 

The  foliage-leaves  are  simple,  small,  sessile,  and  rather  numerous.  Those 
borne  on  the  radial  branches  are  all  alike,  and  are  arranged  spirally ;  the 
bilateral  branches  show  remarkable  heterophylly,  there  being  leaves  of  two 
sizes  in  decussate  pairs,  each  pair  con- 
sisting of  one  large  and  one  small  leaf ; 
when  the  branch  bearing  these  two  kinds 
of  leaves  is  dorsiventral,  the  four  rows  of 
leaves  show  displacement  with  the  result 
that  the  two  rows  of  small  leaves  are 
borne  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  branch, 
and  the  two  rows  of  larger  leaves  are 
borne  infero-laterally  (Fig.  277). 

Tbe  sporophylls  are  generally  collected 
into  more  or  less  distinct  cone-like  flowers; 
they  do  not  differ  materially  from  the 
foliage-leaves,  and,  hke  them,  may  be  all 
of  one  size  or  of  two  sizes. 

The  sporangia  are  shortly  stalked  and 
unilocular;  they  arise  singly  from  a  group 
of  superficial  cells  of  the  stem  just  above 
the  insertion  of  each  sporophyll;  the  wall, 
when  mature,  consists  of  two  layers  of 
cells ;  the  archesporium  probably  consists  of  a  single  row  of  cells,  and  is  entirely 
sporogenous. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  sporangia,  macrosporangia  and  microsporangia, 
distinguished  by  the  kind  of  spores  which  they  produce,  and  by  their  size. 
The  macrosporangia  each  give  rise  to  generally  four  (sometimes  2  or  8)  relatively 
large  macrospores  ;  the  microsporangia  each  give  rise  to  a  considerable  number 
of  microspores. 


Fig.  277. — Selagineila  liclvetica  (nat. 
size) :  s  the  upright  fertile  shoot,  with 
sporangia  in  the  axils  of  the  leav.es. 
On  the  procumbent  sterile  shoots,  the 
leaves  on  the  under  side  (u)  are  larger 
than  those  on  the  upper  side  (o). 
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The  relative  distribation  of  the  two  kinds  of  sporangia  presents  some  v«ria 
Uon.    As  a  rule  both  Kinds  of  sporangia  are  present  in  the  same  cone  so  t  Lt" 
t  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  microsporophylls  and  macrospor;p,;  s 
m  this  case  there  maybe  several  macrosporophylls  at  the  lower  part  of  th; 
cone,  or  only  a  single  one. 

The  spores  are  developed  in  fours  from  the  mother-cells  resulting,  from  the 
growth  and  multiplication  of  the  archesporial  cells.  They  are  devlped 
te  rahedrally:  but  in  the  macrosporangium  usually  only  one  of  the  mother 

norma"''  *°  ^""'"^  i« 

The  roots  are  all  adventitious  and  endogenous.    In  some  species  (.  n 
S.  cuspidata  and  Wildeiiovii)  they  spring  directly  from  the  lower  surface  of  the 

stem  at  the  points 
where  branching 
takes  place.  In  other 
(e.g.  S.  Martensii  and 
Kraussiuna)  cases 
they  spring  from 
near  the  npex  of  the 
rhizopbores  after  the 
rhizophores  have 
reached  and  entered 
the  soil.  The  roots 
branch  monopodi- 
ally. 

General  Histology. 
The  stem  is,  in  some 
species  {S.  spimtlosa 
and  denticulat(i)  mo- 
nostelic,  but  in  most 
species  it  is  poly- 
stelic  (two  or  three). 
The  epidermal  and 
the  fundamental 
tissue  of  the  stem 
is  prosencbymatous, 
without  intercellular 
spaces.  In  corre- 
lation with  this  each 
stele  is  suspended, 
by  delicate  trabecular 
cells  developed  from 
the    endodermis,  in 

an  air-chamber:  each  vascular  bundle  going  to  a  leaf  is  in  a  similar  chamber 
which  communicates  in  the  lamina  with  the  external  air  through  the  stomata. 
Each  stele  is  surrounded,  towards  the  air-chamber,  by  a  pericycle  consisting  of 
one  or  sometimes  two  layers  of  cells.  The  stele  is  diarch,  or  polyarcb,  circular 
or  oval  in  transverse  section,  the  wood-bundles  joining  in  the  centre. 


''lO.  278. — Prothallmm  and  embryo  of  SelagxneVa  Martensii 
(x  '«?6:  after  PfefEer) :  s  coat  of  macrospore  ;  p  prothallium  ; 
a  arcnoffonium ;  d-d  diaphragm ;  end  so-called  endosperm  :  R 
an  embryo  (there  is  a  smaller  one  to  the  right):  s  suspensor; 
CO  developing  cotyledons;  st  stem  ;  r  origin  of  the  root;  /  so- 
called  foot. 
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Khizopliore  and  root  are  both  monostelic,  and  without  air-chambers:  the 

stele  is  monarch.  ,  •    xi  •  i 

The  bundles  are  all  closed  ;  there  is  no  secondary  growth  in  thickness. 
The  leaves  are  very  simple  in  structure  :  they  have  a  midrib  with  a  single 
vascular  bundle :  the  epidermal  cells  contain  chloroplastids  which,  hke  those  in 
the  other  cells,  are  large  and  are  present  in  small  numbers  (sometimes  only  one) 
in  the  cells.    The  stomata  are  usually  confined  to  the  under  surface,  on  the 

sides  of  the  midrib.  •  .    -u-  i 

The  growth  in  length  of  the  stem  is  effected  by  an  apical  growing-point  wliich 
has  in  some  species  [e.g.  S.  Martensii)  a  two-sided  or  three-sided  apical  cell 
whilst  in  others  {e.g.  S.  Lyalli,  PerviUd,  etc.)  it  consists  of  small-celled  stratified 
meristem.    The  structure  of  the  growing-point  of  the  rhizophore  agrees  with 


Fig.  279.— Embryogeny  of  Selaginella  Martensii  (after  Pfeffer).  Two  isolated  embryos  at 
different  stages.  A  Younger  embryo  ( x  510)  B  older  ( x  165) :  8  suspensor;  c'  cotyledons; 
ststem;  I  young  foliage-leaves ;  Tiyp  hypocotyl;  r  root ;/ so-called  foot. 

that  of  the  stem  in  the  various  species  :  but  the  apical  cell,  when  present,  is  a 
four-sided  pyramid  at  first,  becoming  eventually  two-sided.  The  growing- 
point  of  the  root  has  a  tetrahedral  apical  cell. 

Embryogeny  of  the  Sporophyte.  The  embryogeny  of  Selaginella  closely  re- 
sembles that  of  Lycopodium.  The  oospore  undergoes  division,  a  transverse 
basal  wall  being  formed:  the  upper  or  hypobasal  cell  developea  into  a  uni- 
cellular or  few-celled  suspensor  which  is  homologous  with  the  foot  iu  the 
Bryophyta :  the  lower  or  epibasal  cell  appears  to  undergo  division  into  four 
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octants,  which  eventually  form  two  tiers  of  cells  :  from  the  basal  tier  of  cells 
the  hypocotyl  is  developed ;  from  the  apical  tier  the  growing-point  of  the  stem 
and  those  of  the  two  cotyledons.  The  hypocotyl  elongates,  and  curves  so  as  to 
escape  from  the  protlialiium  and  the  spore  ;  the  convexity  of  the  curve  becomes 
somewhat  protuberant  and  is  usually  (but  erroneously)  termed  the  "  foot,"  though 
it  doubtless  acts  as  an  organ  of  absorption  ;  morphologically  it  cannot  be  a  foot 
since  it  is  epibasal  in  origin  ;  it  would  more  appropriately  be  termed  a  feeder 
(p.  14).  The  first  root  eventually  springs,  endogeuously  and  adventitiously,  from 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  convex  surface  of  the  hypocotyl ;  it  is  not  a  true 
primary  root  because  it  is  epibasal  in  origin. 
The  Gamexophyte. 

Selaginella  being  heterosporous,  the  gametophyte-generation  is  represented 
by  distinct  male  and  female  individuals,  which  are  rudimentrjy  prothallia 
bearing  the  male  and  female  organs  respectively. 

The  male  prothallium  is  developed  inside  the  microspore  :  the  germination  of 
the  spore  begins  with  the  formation  of  a  wall  across  the  pointed  apical  end  of 
the  spore,  cutting  off  a  small  cell,  the  vegetative  cell :  the  rest  of  the  spore  goes 
to  form  the  single  aritheridium  which  consists  of  a  layer  of  parietal  cells  enclos- 
ing the  mother-cells  of  the  spermatozoids.  When  the  development  of  the 
spermatozoids  is  completed,  the  coats  of  the  microspore  burst,  as  also  the  wall 
of  the  antheridiutn,  and  the  spermatozoids  are  set  free. 

The  male  cells  or  spei'matozoids  consist  of  a  somewhat  club-shaped  shghtly 
twisted  body,  bearing  two  cilia  at  its  pointed  anterior  end. 

The  female  prothallium  is  developed  inside  the  macrospore  (Fig.  278) :  ger- 
mination begins  with  the  formation  of  a  wall,  termed  the  diaphragrii,  across  the 
apical  end  of  the  macrospore  :  in  the  smaller  upper  cell  thus  cut  o£f  cell-division 
proceeds,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  the  meniscus-shaped  prothallium  con- 
sisting of  compact  small-celled  tissue  :  the  larger  portion  of  the  spore,  below 
the  diaphragm,  is  rich  in  reserve  materials :  here  cell-formation  goes  on  but 
slowly,  a  large-celled  loose  tissue  (sometimes  called  endosperm)  being  produced 
which  serves  to  nourish  the  embryo  which  is  forced  down  into  it  by  the  elon- 
gation of  the  suspensor. 

The  walls  of  the  spore  eventually  split  along  the  angles,  thus  forming  an 
apical  aperture  by  means  of  which  the  upper  surface  of  the  prothallium,  which 
now  becomes  green,  is  exposed. 

The /emaZe  or^rtji  or  archegonium  is  developed  from  a  single  superficial  cell 
at  the  centre  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  prothallium  (here  several  cells  thick)  ; 
it  does  not  call  for  any  special  description  :  if  the  first  archegonium  fails  to  be- 
come fertilised,  others  may  be  subsequently  formed. 

The  female  cell  or  oosphere  is  contained  in  the  venter  of  the  archegonium. 
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GROUP  IV. 

PHANEEOGAMIA  (ob  SPEEMAPHYTA). 

These  are  all  hefcerosporous  plants,  having  a  definite  alternation 
of  generations,  whicli  is,  however,  not  readily  perceived  on  account 
of  the  great  reduction  of  the  ses:ual  generation,  and  of  the  fact 
that,  the  female  gametophyte  remains  enclosed  in  the  macrospore, 
that  the  macrospore  remains  enclosed  in  the  macrosporangium, 
and  that  the  macrosporangium  remains  for  a  long  time  attached 
to  the  sporophyte,  the  result  being  the  development  of  a  se.ed 
which  constitutes  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  group  (see  p.  217). 

A.  The  Spoeophttb.  As  in  the  Pteridophyta,  so  here,  the  plant 
itself  is  the  sporophyte  or  asexual  generation. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  detail  at  present  with  regard  to  the 
morphology  of  the  vegetative 
organs ;  full  information  is 
given  in  the  section  on  General 
Morphology,  and  subsequent* 
ly  in  the  description  of  the 
classes  and  orders. 

The  Reproductive  Organs  of 
the  sporophyte  are  sporangia 
of  two  kinds,  microsporangia 
and    macrosporangia,  which 
ai"e  usually  borne  on  sporo«- 
phylls,  but  sometimes  directly 
on  the   axis:    the  modified 
shoots  bearing  the  sporangia 
constitute  flowers;  and  they 
usually  bear,  in  addition  to 
the  sporophylls,  other  floral 
leaves    (hypsophylls,   see  p. 
79),  protective  or  attractive 
in  function,  some  of  which 
usually  constitute  a  perianth. 

The  flowering  shoot  consti- 
tutes an  inflorescence,  which  may  consist  of  one  or  many  flowers, 
according  to  the  extent  to  which  the  shoot  branches. 

The  Flower  (see  p.  76)  is  a  sporangium-bearing  shoot  or  sporo- 
phore  with  usually  undeveloped  or  feebly  developed  internodes 

F  F 


S*is.  290. — Diagram  of  an  angiospermous 
flower.  Ke  Calyx.  K  Corolla ;  /  filament  of 
stamen;  a  anther  with  two  pollen-sacs  in  each 
half  which  are  opened,  showing  the  pollen- 
grains  (p).  These  fall  on  the  stigma,  and  the 
pollen-tube  (ps)  penetrates  the  style  (g)  as 
far  as  the  cavity  of  the  ovary  (P),  reaching 
the  ovule  (S) ;  i  the  integument  of  the  ovule; 
cm  the  embryo-sac.   E  The  oosphere. 
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80  that  the  sporophylls  and  hypsophylls  which  it  bears  are  closely 
aggregated  together.  Most  commonly  the  flower  is  ambisporan- 
giate  (monoclinous,  or  hermaphrodite),  but  it  is  frequently  mono- 
sporangiate  (unisexual)  :  in  the  latter  case  there  are  two  kinds  of 
flowers,  microsporangiate  and  macrosporangiate,  which  may  be 
borne  by  the  same  individual,  when  they  are  said  to  be  diclinous 
and  monoecious;  or  by  two  distinct  individuals,  when  they  are 
dioecious  (see  p.  86).  Occasionally  the  same  plant  produces  both 
ambisporangiate  and  monosporangiate  flowers,  when  it  is  said  to 
be  polygamous.  The  microsporangiate  flowers  are  frequently 
termed  staminate,  and  the  macrosporangiate  flowers  carpellary 
(p.  78)  :  the  former  are  indicated  by  the  sign  ^ ,  the  latter  by 
the  sign  $,  and  ambisporangiate  flowers  by  the  sign  ^,  In  the 
Gymnosperms  the  flower  is  always  monosporangiate ;  in  the  An- 
giosperms  it  is  generally,  though  by  no  means  always,  ambispor- 
angiate. The  flower 
of  the  Gymnosperms 
is  nearly  always  de- 
stitute of  a  perianth. 

The  special  mor- 
phology of  the  Teri- 
anth  is  dealt  with 
under  the  Angio- 
spermae,  in  which 
class  it  attains  its 
highest  develop- 
ment. 

The  Sporophylls 
are  of  two  kinds : 
microsporophylls,  otherwise  known  as  stamens;  and  macrosporo- 
phylls,  otherwise  known  as  carpels :  the  former  bear  exclusively 
microsporangia,  the  latter  exclasively  macrosporangia.  The 
sporophylls  present  considerable  vainety  of  form,  and  are  on  the 
whole  more  highly  specialised  than  in  any  of  the  Pteridophyta. 

The  microsporophyll,  or  stamen  (see  p.  78),  in  its  most  highly 
specialised  form,  consists  of  a  stalk  of  varying  length,  the  filament, 
beai^ng  a  terminal  structure,  the  anther,  which  is  a  sorus  of  one 
or  more  microsporangia  embedded  in  more  or  less  placental  tissue. 
In  the  less  highly  organised  Phanerogams  (e.g. most  Gymnosperms), 
the  microsporophylls  are  morphologically  simpler,  having  the 
general  character  of  sessile  or  shortly-stalked  scaly  leaves. 


Pig.  281. — Transverse  section  of  a  young  anther  of  Sam- 
hucus  racemosa  ( x  80) :  c  the  connective  with  the  vascular 
bundle:  ps  the  four  pollen-sacs  (microsporangia);  p  the 
mother-cells  of  the  pollen;  t  tapetal  layer;  u-  the  wall  of 
the  pollen-sac. 
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The  macrosporophyll,  or  carpel,  bears  (usually)  macrosporangia 
(see  p.  78).  In  the  Angiosperms  the  carpel,  either  by  itself  or  by 
cohesion  with  others,  forms  a  closed  cavity,  the  ovao-y,  which  is 
frequently  prolonged  at  its  apex  into  a  longer  or  shorter  process, 
the  style,  bearing  at  its  summit  a  glandular  surface,  the  stig^na: 
sometimes  the  style  is  absent,  so  that  the  stigma  is  sessile  on  the 
ovary;  within  the  ovary  the  macrosporangia  are  developed.  In 
the  Gymnosperms,  the  macrosporophylls  (when  present)  do  not 
cohere,  either  individually  or  several  together;  so  that  in  this 
group  there  is  no  ovary,  style,  or  stigma;  they  are  thus  distin- 
guished from  the  Angiosperms,  in  which  there  is  always  an 
ovary. 

The  Sporangia  are  of  two  kinds;  microsporangia  or  pollen-sacs, 
and  macrosporangia  or  ovules.  The  development  of  the  sporangium 
is,  in  both,  eusporangiate  (see  p.  73).  The  sporangia  are,  as  a 
rale,  borne  on  the  sporophylls;  but  in  some  few  cases  {e.g,  micro- 
sporangia  of  Naias,  Casuarina ;  macrosporangia  of  Taxus,  Poly- 
gonum, Primulacese,  etc.)  they  are  borne  on  the  axis. 

The  microsporangia,  or  pollen-sacs,  may  be  developed  either 
singly  or  in  a  sorus  of  two  or  more ;  they  may  be  very  numerous 
on  the  sporophyll,  as  in  the  Cycadacere.  When  borne  on  the 
sporophylls,  they  are  developed  on  the  lower  (dorsal)  surface  of 
the  microsporophyll  in  the  lower  forms  (e.g.  Cycadaceae,  Conifers)  ; 
whereas  in  the  Angiosperms  they  are  usually  developed  both  oa 
the  upper  (ventral)  and  the  lower  surfaces. 

The  microsporangia  either  project  freely  or  are  embedded  in  the 
placental  tissue  of  the  member  bearing  them.  The  multicellular 
hypoderraal  archesporium  is  either  a  row  or  a  layer  of  cells.  The 
archesporial  cells  undergo,  as  a  rule,  division,  giving  rise  to  the 
sporogenous  cells  together  with  a  more  or  less  extensive  transitory 
layer  of  investing  cells,  the  tapetum,  which  is  eventually  dis- 
organised. 

The  microsporangium  is,  as  a  rule,  unilocular;  but  in  a  few 
Angiosperms  some  of  the  sporogenous  cells  are  sterile  and,  instead 
of  giving  rise  to  spores,  constitute  walls  which,  render  the  micro- 
sporangium  multilocular.  The  septa  are  either  transverse,  so  that 
the  loculi  are  in  a  vertical  row  (e.g.  species  of  Mimosea3 ;  also  some 
Onagracea?,  such  as  Circsea,  Gaura,  Clarkia)  ;  or  both  transverse 
and  longitudinal,  as  in  Rhizophora  and  Viscum. 

The  mici-osporangium  eventually  dehisces,  generally  by  a  longi- 
tudinal slit,  less  commonly  by  a  transverse  slit  or  by  a  pore. 
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The  dehiscence  is  mainly  effected  by  a  layer  of  tracheidal  cells, 
differentiated  as  part  of  the  wall,  which  are  highly  hygi*oscopic. 

The  microspores,  or  pollen-grains,  are  developed  from  the  sporo- 
genous  mother-cells  of  the  sporangium.  As  a  rule  each  mother-cell 
divides  so  as  to  give  rise  to  four  microspores,  all  of  which  develope. 
As  a  rulC)  also,  the  microspores  eventually  become  quite  free  from 
each  other,  but  to  this  there  are  exceptions:  thus,  in  the  Mimosete, 
while  the  pollen-grains  are  isolated  in  some  species,  in  other 
species  they  cohere  in  groups  of  4,  8,  12,  16,  or  32,  derived  from 
one,  twO)  three,  or  more  mother-cells  ;  again,  in  the  Orchidacea?, 
whilst  Cypripedium  has  isolated  pollen-grains,  in  most  genera  the 
pollen-grains  ai^e  in  groups  of  four  (tetrads),  and  cohere  into  a 
mass  (or  2-8  masses),  the  pollinium,  of  varying  consistence  (see 
Orchidacese) :  pollinia  also  occur  in  the  Asclepiadacese. 

The  microspore  has,  as  a  rule,  the  ordinary  structure  of  a  spore 

(see  p.  69) ;  it  is  a  nucleated 
cell,  with  a  certain  amount 
of  granular  nutritive  mate- 
rial in  its  cytoplasm,  and 
has  two  coats,  an  intine  and 
an  exine,  the  structure  of 
the  latter  being  elaborate 
in  many  cases.  The  spore 
has  not,  however,  always 
two  coats.  In  some  plants 
there  is  no  exine,  and  only 
a  single  thin  coat,  as  in  the 
cells  of  the  pollinia  of  Or- 
chids and  Asclepiads,  and 
in  certain  plants  whose 
flowers  develope  under  watei',  such  as  certain  Naiadace®  (Zos- 
tera,  Posidonia,  Cymodocea,  Naias),  in  Halophila  (Hydrochari- 
dacere),  and  in  some  species  of  Callitriche.  In  others,  again, 
tli^ere  is  but  one  coat,  but  it  is  thick  and  is  cuticularised  externally 
(e.g.  Senecio),  or  the  two  coats  are  only  distinguishable  at  those 
points  at  which  the  pollen-tubes  will  be  eventually  protruded  (e.g. 
Onagraceoe,  Cob^a). 

The  exine  is  frequently  highly  differentiated  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  protrusion  of  the  pollen- tubes  :  it  may  be  porous  (e.gr. 
Malvacea?,  Fig.  283)  ;  or  there  may  be  thin  areas  at  certain  points  ; 
or  (Onagracese)  much-thickened  areas  where  the  pollen-tubes  are 


Fig.  282. — A  Pollen-grain  of  Cucurhita  Pepo, 
showing  the  lid-like  areas  thi'ough  -which  the 
pollen-tubes  will  protrude  {x2i0).  B  Section  of 
one  of  these  areas  (x540:  after  Strasburger). 
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eventimlly  developed ;  or,  again,  areas  are  marked  off  here  and 
there  which  come  off  like  lids  nnder  the  pressure  of  the  developing 
l^ollen-tiibe  (Fig.  282). 

The  development  of  the  microspores  has  already  been  dealt 
with  in  general  (see  p.  125),  so  that  it  will  be  only  necessary 
here  to  mention  certain  special  points.  In  the  first  place  there 
is  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  each  mother-cell  gives  rise  to 
four  microspores;  in  Asclepias  each  mother-cell  developes  directly, 
without  division,  into  a  cell  of  the  pollinium,  each  such  cell 
being,  at  any  rate  physiologically,  equivalent  to  a  microspore  ; 


Fig.  2S3. — Pollen-grains  of  Malva  cyispa.  A  Grain  seen  from  surface ;  B  section  of  wftll, 
showing  the  exine  with  its  alternate  spines  and  pores,  the  latter  closed  internally  by  the 
delicate  innermost  layer  of  the  exine  ;  C  gerniinating  pollen-grain  with  pollen-tubes;  D  the 
same  in  section,  showing  the  protrusion  of  the  pollen-tubes  through  the  pores.  (A,  B,  D 
X  540 ;  C  X  240  :  after  Strasburger.) 


apparently  the  same  is  the  case  in  Zostera  where,  however,  the 
micro.spores  are  isolated.  The  mother-cells  of  the  microspores 
either  remain  coherent,  during  the  develojsment  of  the  microspores, 
or  (as  in  many  Monocotyledons)  they  become  free  and  float  in 
the  granular  fluid,  derived  from  the  disorganisation  of  the  tapetum, 
which  fills  the  pollen. sac.  The  walls  of  the  mother-cells  usually 
become  very  much  thickened,  especially  in  the  planes  of  the  future 
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divisions.  The  division  of  the  mofcher-cell  is  either  successive 
(Monocotyledons,  Cycads),  or  simultaneous  (most  Dicotyledons 
and  Conifers)  ;  in  the  former  case  the  microspores  are  usually 
bilateral,  in  the  latter  tetrahedral.  The  form  of  the  mature 
microspore  varies  widely ;  it  may  be  spherical,  etc.  ;  in  plants  in 
•which  pollination  takes  place  under  water,  the  microspore  be- 
comes elongated  and  filiform  (e.g.  Zostera,  Posidonia,  Cyraodocea, 
and  to  some  extent  also  in  Naias),  and  in  Halopliila  the  microspores 
are  aggregated  into  filaments. 

In  some  cases  the  germination  of  the  pollen-grain  begins  before 
it  is  set  free  from  the  dehisced  pollen- sac,  so  that  it  consists  of 
two  (sometimes  more  in  Gymnosperms)  cells  at  the  time  of 
pollination. 

The  macrosporangia,  or  ovules,  ai"e  developed  singly,  or  in  pairs, 
or  more  commonly  several  together,  from  a  more  or  less  well- 
developed  cushion  of  tissue,  the  placenta.  When  the  ovules  are 
borne  on  sporophylls,  the  placenta  is  either  marginal,  or,  less 
commonly,  it  is  ventral,  including- the  whole  of  the  upper  or  inner 
surface  of  the  carpel  with,  sometimes,  the  exception  of  the  mid- 
rib (e.g.  Butomus,  Nymphsea).  When  the  ovules  are  borne  on 
the  axis,  they  are  either  terminal  (e.g.  Taxus,  Polygonum)  or 
lateral  (e.g.  Primulaceee,  Compositse). 

The  macrosporangium,  like  the  microsporangium,  makes  its 
appearance  as  a  small  cellular  prominence  on  the  surface  of  the 
organ  which  bears  it,  formed  by  the  division  of  a  group  of 
hypodermal  cells ;  it  is  covered  at  the  surface  by  an  epidermal 
layer  which  usually  remains  single,  though  in  some  cases  (e.g. 
Gymnosperms,  Delphinium,  Helianthemum,  Rosacese,  Iris  Pseuda- 
corus)  the  epidermal  cells  undergo  repeated  periclinal  divisions  and 
thus  add  considerably  to  the  bulk  of  the  micropylar  portion  of 
the  nucellus. 

The  macrosporangium  proper  (sometimes  distinguished  as  the 
nucellus)  is  invested  by  one  or  two  coats,  which  grow  up  from  the 
base,  but  do  not  completely  close  over  the  apex,  leaving  there  a 
narrow  channel  termed  the  micropyle  ;  the  base  of  the  macro- 
sporangium, where  the  coats  and  the  tissue  of  the  sporangium 
proper  become  indistinguishable,  is  termed  the  chalaza.  The 
coats  of  the  ovule  in  Phanerogams  are  the  morphological  equivalent 
of  the  indusium  in  the  Pteridophyta,  though,  in  the  former  the 
sorus  consists  of  a  single  macrospomngium ;  but  this  is  also  the 
case  in  Azolla,  Isoetes,  etc.,  among  the  Pteridophyta. 
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The  macrosporangium  is  not,  as  a  rule,  embedded  in  the  placental 
tissue,  and  is  sometimes  borne  on  a  longer  or  shorter  stalk,  the 
fimicle.  The  point  of  attachment  of  the  macrosporangium,  whether 
it  be  sessile  or  stalked,  to  the  placenta,  is  termed  the  hilum. 

The  form  of  the  macrosporanginm  presents  many  varieties, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  more  common.  When  the  micro- 
pyle,  the  chalaza,  and  the  funicle  (or  the  hilum)  all  lie  in  one 
and  the  same  straight  line,  the  ovule  is  said  to  be  orthotropous : 
Avhen  the  micropyle  and  the  chalaza  lie  in  the  same  straight  line, 
but  not  the  funicle,  the  ovule  being  bent  back  against  the  funicle 
(termed  the  raphe  along  the  line  of  contact),  the  ovule  is  ana- 


FiG.  284. — Diagrams  of  the  Ovule.  ^  Orthotropousk  B  Anatropous>  C  Campylotropous. 
/  Funicle;  ai  the  outer  integument;  ii  the  inner  integument ;  m  micropyle;  fcnucellus; 
em  embryo-sac ;  r  the  raphe ;  c  chalaza, 

tropous ;  when  the  ovule  itself  is  curved,  so  that  the  micropyle 
and  the  chalaza  do  not  lie  in  the  same  straight  line,  the  ovule  is 
campylotropous.  Various  intermediate  forms  occur  which  may  be 
easily  imagined. 

The  archesporium  (see  p.  73),  which  here,  as  elsewhere,  is 
hypodermal,  consists  genei'ally  of  one  cell,  though  sometimes 
apparently  of  several  lying  side  by  side  {e.g.  Casuarina;  some 
Rosaceae,  such  as  Rosa  Uvida,  Fragaria  vesca,  Cydonia  japonica, 
Sanguisorba  pratensis ;  possibly  also  some  Gymnosperms,  Gnetum, 
Taxus,  Ginkgo,  Thuja).  In  some  cases  the  ai^chesporial  cell 
undergoes  no  division  (e.g.  Tulipa  Gesneriana,  Lilium  hulbiferum) 
but  directly  developes  into  the  mother-cell  of  a  macrospore  ;  but, 
as  a  rule,  the  archesporial  cell  (or  cells)  undergoes  more  or  less 
frequent  division.  Thus,  in  most  Phanerogams,  the  division  of 
the  archesporial  cell  begins  with  the  cutting  o£P,  by  a  periclinal 
wall,  of  a  sterile  cell  towards  the  organic  apex  (micropylar  end) 
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of  the  macrosporangium— or  sometimes  two  such  sterile  cells— 
which,  with  or  without  further  division,  represent  a  tapetal  layer. 
The  large  remaining  cell  now  undergoes  division  into  two  by  a 
transverse  wall,  and  one  or  both  of  these  cells  may  divide  in  a 
similar  manner.    Thus  a  longitudinal  row  of  large  cells,  two  to 
four  in  number,  is  formed,  all  of  which  are  potentially  mother- 
cells  of  macrospores.     In  some  plants  (e.g.  Senecio  and  other 
gamopetalous  Dicotyledons  ;  Orchis  pallens,  Gymnadenia  Conopsea, 
and  some  Grasses,  among  Monocotyledons)  no  tapetal  cells  are 
cut  off.    In  a  few  plants  (Cycads,  Callitris  quadrivalvis,  Cupressus 
sempervirens,  among  Gymnosperms;   Casuarina  and  some  other 
Amentales,  among  Angiosperms)  the  growth  of  the  archesporial 
cells  is  more  extensive,  leading  to  the  production  of  a  considerable 
mass  of  sporogenous   tissue,  as  in  the  macrosporangia  of  the 
Pteridophyta. 

Generally  speaking,  only  one  of  the  cells  of  the  sporogenous 
tissue  shows  any  sign  of  developing  into  a  macrospore  ;  and  in 
the  normal  Angiosperms,  this  cell  is  generally  the  lowest  (nearest 
the  chalaza)  of  the  longitudinal  row  described  above.  In  some 
exceptional  cases  (e.g.  llosa  livida,  Casuarina,  Taxus,  Ginkgo, 
Thuja,  Gnetum)  several  of  the  potential  mother-cells  begin,  at 
least,  to  develope,  though  even  in  these  cases  only  one  of  them, 
as  a  rule,  ultimately  gives  rise  to  a  fertile  macrospore. 

The  growth  of  the  fertile  mother-cell  of  the  macrospore  is 
vigorous.  It  causes  the  displacement  and  absorption  of  the  sterile 
cells  of  the  sporogenous  tissue.  But  Casuarina  is  an  exception 
in  this  respect ;  here  the  numerous  (as  many  as  twenty)  mother- 
cells  all  grow  with  equal  vigour,  and,  as  they  do  not  attain  a 
large  size,  there  is  space  for  them  all  in  the  macrosporangium. 
Casuarina  is  further  peculiar  in  that  some  of  the  small  sterile 
cells  of  the  sporogenous  tissue  develope  into  tracheidal  cells 
somewhat  resembling  the  elaters  of  the  Hepaticse. 

The  macrosporangium   is  indehiscent,  aud  only  becomes  de- 
tached from  the  plant  after  it  has  developed  into  a  seed. 

The  macrospore  or  emhryo-sac  is,  as  a  rule,  developed  singly  in 
the  macrosporangium ;  and,  further,  it  is  always  developed  singly 
from  its  mother-cell  without  any  indication  of  that  division  into 
four  which  is  characteristic  of  the  development  of  spores  in 
general.  It  is  in  fact  impossible,  as  a  rule,  to  fix  upon  any 
stage  at  which  the  transition  from  macrospore-mother-cell  to 
macrospore  may  be  considered  to  take  place  ;  for  the  mother-cell 
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simply  grows  and  becomes  the  niacrospore  without  any  special 
differentiation.  However,  in  the  Cycadacese,  the  wall  of  the 
mother- cell  undergoes  that  differentiation  which  is  characteristic 
of  spores,  so  that  the  wall  of  the  macrospore  consists  of  two 
layers  the  outer  of  which  is  cuticularised.  The  macrospore  is 
simply  a  large  cell,  containing  vacuolated  protoplasm  in  which 
lies  a  nucleus,  and  having,  as  a  rule,  a  wall  of  cellulose. 


Fig.  285. — Torenia  asiatica.  A  Two  anatropous  ovules  on  the  placenta  j» ;  e  apex  of 
embryo-sac  projecting  beyond  the  micropyle  ;  e*  its  broad  chalazal  end  in  the  ovule ; 
^■funicle;  i  integument  ( x  240) .  BaudC  Free  apex  of  embryo-sac,  with  egg-apparatus, 
before  fertilisation ;  fl  caps  of  the  synergidse  ;  o  oosphere.  D  and  JE  The  process  of  fertili- 
sation ;  t  the  pollen-tube ;  /  part  of  the  funicle  ( x  600 :  after  Strasburger). 


In  the  course  of  its  growth,  the  macrospore  frequently  causes 
the  absorption  of  more  or  less  of  the  tissue  of  the  nucellus,  more 
especially  towards  the  micropylar  end.  It  commonly  attains 
such  a  size  that  little  or  none  of  the  nucellar  tissue  remains,  and 
it  may  even  project  beyond  the  micropyle  (e.g.  Santalum,  Torenia 
asiatica,  Fig.  285)  ;  and  in  many  gamopetalous  Dicotyledons  it 
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developes  tubular  outgrowths,  which  penetrate  into  and  destroy 
the  tissue  of  the  integument  (e.g.  Rhinanthus,  Lathrsea,  some 
Labiatffi).  In  some  cases,  however  (e.g.  Gymnosperms,  Scitamineae, 
most  Nymphoeaceai,  Piper),  the  macrospore  does  not  grow  to  such 
an  extent,  so  that  a  considerable  mass  of  nucellar  tissue  is  left, 
which  persists  to  some  extent  in  the  seed  as  perisperm,  its  cells 
being  then  filled  with  nutritive  substances.  This  may  be  due,  as 
in  the  Gymnosperms,  to  the  fact  that  the  macrospore  is  covered, 
towards  the  micropyle,  by  a  mass  of  nucellar  tissue  formed  by 
the  growth  and  repeated  division,  both  periclinal  and  anticlinal, 
of  either  the  tapetal  cell,  or  of  the  apical  epidermal  cells  of  the 
ovule,  or  of  both  ;  or,  as  in  the  other  cases,  to  the  fact  that  the 
macrospore,  in  its  growth,  which  is  relatively  slight,  does  not 
absorb  the  chalazal  portion  of  the  nucellar  tissue. 

General  Histology.  The  following  are  the  principal  characteris- 
tic features  : — The  apical  growth  of  shoot  and  root  is  only  excep- 
tionally effected  by  means  of  a  single  apical  cell :  the  small-celled 
meristem  of  the  growing- point  of  the  stem  is  more  or  less  distinctly 
differentiated  into  dermatogen,  periblem,  and  plerome,  so  that  the 
stem  has  a  true  epidermis  :  the  epiblema  of  the  root  is  either  the 
persistent  innermost  layer  of  the  original  many-layered  endodermis 
(most  Dicotyledons,  Gymnosperms),  or  it  is  the  external  layer  of 
the  cortex  (Monocotyledons ;  see  p.  154)  :  stem  and  root  are  mono- 
stelic,  with  but  few  exceptions  (p.  152)  :  the  vascular  bundles  of 
the  stem  are  generally  collateral :  both  root  and  stem  generally 
present  secondary  growth  in  thickness  (except  Monocotyledons, 
and  a  few  other  cases)  by  means  of  a  normal  cambium-ring  (for 
abnormal  cases,  see  p.  204)  :  the  growing-points  of  the  lateral  roots 
are  developed  from  the  pericycle  of  the  parent  root  (see  p.  186). 

The  Emhryogeny  of  the  Sporophyte.  The  sporophyte  is  developed 
from  the  fertilised  oosphere  in  the  ovule.  The  development  of  the 
embryo  is  not  continuous,  but  is  in  two  stages,  which  may  be  con- 
veniently distinguished  as  the  intra-seminal  and  the  extra- seminal. 
The  intra-seminal  stage  includes  the  whole  of  the  development 
■which  the  embryo  undergoes  during  the  conversion  of  the  ovule 
into  the  ripe  seed — that  is,  during  what  is  known  as  the  "  ripening 
of  the  seed."  The  extra-seminal  stage  includes  the  development 
of  the  embryo  which  follows  the  sowing  of  the  seed ; — that  is,  the 
escape  of  the  embryo  from  the  seed,  and  the  gradual  development 
of  the  characters  of  the  adult  plant.  The  interval  between  these 
two  stages  may  be  brief,  or  it  may  extend  over  many  years  if  the 
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seed  be  kept  dry.  The  "  germination  "  of  the  seed  when  sown  is 
simplj  the  resumption  of  development  by  the  embryo  in  conse- 
quence of  exposure  to  the  necessary  conditions  of  moisture, 
warmth,  etc. 

In  most  Phanerogams,  each  oospore  gives  rise  to  a  single  em- 
bryo ;  but  in  most  Gymnosperms  each  oospore  gives  rise  to  more 
than  one  embryo  (four  or  many),  thus  exhibiting  poly emlryony . 

The  primary  development  of  the  embryo  is  either  holoblastic  or 
meroblastic  (see  p.  13)  ;  meroblastic  embryogeny  is  common  among 
Gymnosperms. 

In  some  exceptional  cases  (Cycads,  Ginkgo,  Ephedra)  the 
embryogeny  begins  with  free  cell-formation  in  the  oospore  (see  p. 
121). 

Generally  speaking,  the  oospore  of  holoblastic  plants  divides 
into  two  by  a  transverse  wall :  the  upper  of  the  two  cells  remains 
coherent  to  the  micropylar  end  of  the  embryo- sac  and  developes 
into  the  suspensor,  an  embryonic  organ  which  is  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  embryogeny  of  Phanerogams,  which  bears  at  its 
lower  end  the  other  cell,  termed  the  emhryo-cell,  from  which  the 
whole  or  a  considerable  part  of  the  body  of  the  embryo  is  de- 
veloped. In  meroblastic  plants,  the  suspensorial  cell  and  the 
embryo-cell  are  developed  in  a  somewhat  similar  though  more 
complicated  manner,  from  the  embryogenic  portion  of  the  oospore 
(see  Gymnosperms,  p.  71). 

It  is  in  comparatively  few  plants  that  the  suspensor  contributes 
nothing  to  the  development  of  the  permanent  members  of  the 
embryo.  This  is  necessarily  the  case  in  those  plants  (enumerated 
below)  in  which  no  suspensor  is  developed  ;  it  is  also  the  case 
in  some  plants  in  which  a  suspensor  is  present  {e.g.  plants 
with  massive  suspensors,  such  as  Geranium,  Tropseolum,  many 
Grasses;  also  most  Leguminosae).  Here  the  embryo  is  de- 
veloped entirely  from  the  embryo-cell.  In  some  cases  (Vicieee, 
Conifera;)  the  embryo-cell,  on  the  other  hand,  contributes  to  the 
elongation  of  the  suspensor.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  lowest 
cell  of  the  suspensor  contributes  in  part  (e.g.  Capsella,  Fig.  286)  or 
entirely  (e.g.  Alisma,  Fig.  287)  to  the  construction  of  the  embrj^o. 

The  suspensor  may  be  regarded,  in  most  cases,  simply  as  a 
temporary  organ  of  the  embryo  :  but  it  occasionally  presents  such 
a  degree  of  independence  of  growth,  that  it  assumes  the  character 
rather  of  a  proembryonic  organism,  making  the  embryogeny 
heteroblastic,  than  of  a  mere  organ  (see  p.  14). 
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The  following  are  noteworthy  peculiarities  in  the  morphology  and  physiology 
of  the  suspensor.  It  is  generally  a  filament  consisting  of  a  longer  or  shorter 
single  row  of  cylindrical  cells,  sharply  defined  from  the  rest  of  the  embryo  :  in 
some  cases  it  consists  of  several  such  rows  {e.g.  Glaucium,  Viciete) :  in  others 
it  is  massive  (see  above),  consisting  of  a  number  of  cells  covering  the  posterior 
end  of  the  embryo,  and  not  sharply  defined  from  it :  sometimes  it  consists 
of  a  single  cell  (e.g.  Funkia) :  in  some  plants  {e.g.  Vicieffi)  the  segments  of 
the  suspensor  are  coenocytic.  Rarely,  it  is  differentiated  at  a  relatively  late 
stage  of  embryogeny  (e.g.  Cytisus  Laburnum,  auA.  some  other  Leguminosa)).  Its 
common  function  is,  by  its  growth,  to  force  the  embryo  into  the  nutritive  tissue 
of  the  seed,  and  it  is  usually  attached  by  its  upper  end  to  the  micropylar  end 
of  the  embryo-sac  :  but  it  is  not  unfrequently  adapted,  more  particularly  when 
the  embryo-sac  contains  little  or  no  store  of  nutriment,  as  an  organ  of  ab- 
sorption. Thus  in  some  Orchids  (e.g.  Anacaniptis  pijramidalis,  Platanthera 
hifolia,  Orchis  latifolia),  the  filamentous  suspensor  grows  through  the  wall  of  the 
embryo-sac,  and  out  at  the  micropyle,  reaching  the  wall  of  the  ovary  where  it 
buries  itself  in  the  tissue  of  the  placenta,  from  the  cells  of  which  it  absorbs 
nutriment  for  the  embryo  attached  to  its  other  end  in  the  embryo-sac.  Again, 
in  other  Orchids  (Phaltenopsis,  Vanda),  the  primitive  suspensorial  cell  divides 
longitudinally  into  six  cells  which  grow  out  into  long  filaments,  both  upwards 
and  downwards,  enveloping  the  embryo  but  not  leaving  the  ovule,  which  act  as 
absorbent  organs.  In  Tropaeolum,  the  suspensor  produces  two  lateral  branches, 
one  of  which  bores  through  the  wall  of  the  ovule  into  the  cavity  of  the  ovary, 
acting  as  an  anchor  for  the  embryo ;  the  other  penetrates  the  wall  of  the  ovule, 
where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  placenta,  and,  entering  the  placental  tissue,  acts 
as  an  absorbent  organ.  In  Gnetum  the  suspensor  branches  and  bears  an 
embryo  at  the  end  of  each  branch.  When  the  suspensor  is  massive,  it  is  itself 
a  depository  of  nutrient  substances  for  the  use  of  the  embryo. 

No  suspensor  is  developed  in  the  following  plants :  Pistia  Stratiotes,  Listera 
ovata,  Epipactis  palustris  and  latifolia,  Cypripedium  spectabile,  among  Mono- 
cotyledons ;  Corydalis  cava,  and  certain  Leguminous  plants,  such  as  the 
Mimosete  and  some  Hedysarete,  among  Dicotyledons ;  Ginkgo,  among  Gymno- 
sperms. 

In  those  plants  which  have  no  suspensor,  the  development  of 
the  embryo  from  the  oospore  is  simple.  The  oospore  divides 
by  a  transverse  (basal)  wall  into  two ;  then  by  a  longitudinal 
wall  into  four;  and  then  by  a  second  longitudinal  wall,  at 
right  angles  to  both  the  preceding,  into  eight  cells,  octants  of  a 
sphere  :  generally  speaking,  from  the  half  of  the  oospore  next 
the  micropyle  the  primaiy  root  is  developed,  from  the  other  half 
the  growing-point  of  the  primary  stem  and  the  (one  or  two) 
primary  leaves  or  cotyledons.  The  early  stages  of  the  embryogeny 
are  essentially  the  same  in  those  plants  in  which,  though  a  sus- 
pensor is  present,  it  does  not  contribute  to  the  structure  of  the 
embryo,  though  here  it  is  the  embryo-cell  that  divides  into  octants. 
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In  those  plants  wliich  have  a  suspensor  which  contributes  to 
the  embryo,  the  embryo- cell  is  not  a  complete  sphere.    It  divides, 


emb. 


Fig.  2S6. — Embryogeny  of  Dicotyledons  as  represented  by  Cwg&eWa  Bursa-Pastoris  (dia- 
grammatic, after  Goebel  and  Hanstein).  A-D  Successive  stages:  stisj).  suspensor;  emh. 
embryo ;  1-1,  2-2,  octant-walls  ;  a  lowest  cell  of  suspensor,  dividing  in  B  to  form  the  hypo- 
physial cell  7i ;  in  C  the  hypophysial  cell  has  divided  into  two,  li^  and  h^,  the  former  con- 
stituting the  periblem,  the  latter  the  dermatogen,  of  the  growing-point  of  the  primary 
root  ;  in  D,  7ij  has  undergone  a  periclinal  division  to  form  the  primitive  root-cap  :  d  derma- 
togen ;  c  periblem ;  pL  plerome ;  cot.  cotyledons,  between  which  lies  the  growing-point  of 
the  primary  stem. 


as  a  rule,  into  two  by  a  longitudinal  wall,  then  transversely,  and 
then  in  a  plane  to  both  the  preceding,  into  octants ;  but  while 
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the  four  anterior  octants  are  octants  of  a  sphere,  this  is  not  the 
case  with  the  four  truncated  posterior  octants  abutting  on  the 
suspensor.  In  some  cases,  the  transverse  division  precedes  the 
lonc,ntudinal.  From  the  anterior  octants  are  developed,  in  Dicotyle- 
dons generally  (Fig.  286),  the  two  cotyledons  and  the  growing- 


Pig.  287. — Embryogeny  of  Monocotyledons,  as  represented  by  Alisma  Plantario  (diagram- 
matic, after  Goebel,  Hnnstein,  and  Famintzin).  A-C  Successive  stages:  a  embryo-cell; 
h  lowest  cell  of  suspensor,  smp. :  the  products  of  the  repeated  transverse  division  of  !)  are 
indicated  (c,  d,  e,f)  in  B  and  C.  In  C,  a  has  given  rise  to  the  single  terminal  cotyledon  ; 
c  to  the  growing-point  of  the  primary  stem  ;  d  and  e  form  the  hypocotyl ;  the  growing- 
point  of  the  root  is  developed  from/;  ep  dermatogen.  D  is  a  mature  embryo,  less  highly 
magnified :  cot.  cotyledon ;  st.  growing-point  of  stem ;  h'jp.  hypocotyl.  The  nuclei  of 
the  cells  are  indicated  in  A  and  B. 

point  of  the  primary  stem,  but  the  growing-point  of  the  primary 
root  is  supplied  from  the  last  cell  of  the  suspensor  (Fig.  286 
A,  a)  which  divides  t?-ansversely  into  two  (Fig.  286  7?)  and  con- 
tributes the  cell  h,  the  hypophysis,  to  complete  the  root-end  of  the 
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embryo.  In  Monocotyledons,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  embryo-cell 
gives  rise,  as  a  rule  (Fig.  287  A  and  (7,  a),  only  to  the  single  ter- 
minal cotyledon  ;  whilst  the  last  cell  of  the  suspensor  (Fig.  287 
A,  h)  gives  rise  to  the  growing-point  of  the  stem,  which  is  here 
lateral  (Fig.  287  0,  c,  D,  st),  and  to  that  of  the  root  by  a  hypo- 
physial cell  (/). 

la  two  cases  only  {Gcphalotaxus  Fortunei,  Araucaria  hrasiliana,  both  Gymuo- 
sperms)  are  the  cotyledous  and  the  growing-point  of  the  primary  stem 
developed  endogenously :  here  they  are  at  first  covered  by  some  cells  at  the 
apex  of  the  embryo,  which  are  eventually  thrown  off. 

Id  a  few  exceptional  Monocotyledons  {e.g.  Dioscoreaceee,  Commelynaceee)  the 
growing-point  of  the  primary  stem  is  developed,  not  laterally,  but  apically, 
and  the  cotyledon  is  lateral.  In  some  Dicotyledons  {e.g.  Canim  Bulbocastanum, 
Eaminculus  Ficaria)  the  embryo  is  pseudo-monocotyledonous ;  that  is,  only  one 
cotyledon  is  developed  though  two  are  originally  indicated. 

In  the  Gymnosperms,  the  number  of  cotyledons  varies  from  one  of  fifteen. 

With  regard  to  the  histological  differentiation  of  the  embryo, 
the  first  step,  after  the  division  into  octants,  is  the  formation  of 
periclinal  walls  marking  off  a  superficial  layer,  which  is  the 
dermatogen  (Figs.  286,  287)  ;  this  differentiation  proceeds  from 
the  anterior  end,  or  apex,  backwards  towards  the  posterior  end  of 
the  embryo.  In  those  plants  in  which  the  root-end  of  the  embryo 
is  formed  by  a  hypophysial  cell  contributed  by  the  suspensor 
(Fig.  286  B,  h),  the  dermatogen-layer  is  completed  by  the  peri- 
clinal division  of  the  hypophysial  cell,  the  inner  cell  forming  the 
periblem  of  the  growing-point,  the  outer  forming  the  dermatogen 
which  undergoes  further  periclinal  division  to  form  the  primitive 
root-cap.  In  the  meantime,  anticlinal  and  longitudinal  walls 
have  also  been  formed,  so  that  the  embryo,  as  it  increases  in  size, 
consists  of  an  inci^easing  number  of  cells.  The  degree  of  histo- 
logical differentiation  attained  varies  widely  :  in  the  highest  forms 
(Fig.  286  D)  a  cylinder  of  plerome  is  differentiated  in  the  axis 
of  the  embryo,  so  that  the  three  primary  tissue-systems,  der- 
matogen, periblem,  and  plerome,  ai^e  clearly  defined. 

The  degree  of  morphological  differentiation  attained  by  the 
embryo  in  its  intra-seminal  development  also  varies  widely,  as 
does  also  the  size  of  the  embryo.  In  the  ripe  seed  of  most  Orchids 
and  parasitic  plants  (e.;;.  Orobanche,  Monotropa,  etc.),  the  body  of 
the  embryo  presents  no  differentiation  into  members.  In  most 
plants,  the  embryo,  in  the  ripe  seed,  consists  of  the  following 
members:   (a)  one,  two,  or  several  cotyledons;   (&)  a  primary 
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Stem  bearing  the  cotyledon  or  cotyledons,  but  not  projecting  be- 
yond them,  termed  the  hypocotyl  passing  posteriorly  into  (c)  the 
primary  root  or  radicle.  In  some  plants  (e.g.  Triticum  and  other 
Grasses,  Phaseolus,  Vicia,  Amygdalus,  etc.)  the  primary  stem  has 
elongated  beyond  the  insertion  of  the  cotyledon  or  cotyledons, 
and  bears  the  rudiments  of  future  foliage-leaves  :  this  portion  of 
the  primary  shoot  is  termed  the  plumule  or  epicotyl. 

The  size  and  texture  of  the  cotyledons  vary  with  the  functions 
which  they  have  to  perform.  When,  as  in  exalbuminous  seeds, 
such  as  peas  and  beans,  the  cotyledons  are  themselves  the  store- 
houses in  which  food  is  deposited  for  the  nutrition  of  the  embryo 
during  its  extra-seminal  development,  they  are  relatively  large, 
thick,  and  fleshy;  but  when,  as  in  albuminous  seeds  {e.g.  Ricinus, 
Grasses,  etc.),  the  food  is  stored  in  the  endosperm,  the  cotyledons 
are  absorbent  organs  and,  though  still  relatively  large,  are  not 
thick  and  fleshy. 

In  a  few  Phanerogams  (e.g.  Utricularia,  Avhich  never  developes 
any  root,  Buppia  rostellata,  Wolfia  arrhiza)  no  primary  root  is 
developed  or  even  indicated. 

The  extra- seminal  development  of  the  embryo  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows  : — The  first  event  is  the  elongation  of  the  hypo- 
cotyl,  with  the  result  that  the  radicle  passes,  through  the  micropyle, 
out  of  the  seed  into  the  soil,  where  it  becomes  firmly  attached : 
where  (as  in  some  Gymnosperms,  Grasses,  Tropoeolum)  thegi^owing- 
point  of  the  root  is  developed  deep  in  the  tissue  of  the  embryo, 
the  radicle,  before  it  can  escape  from  the  seed,  has  to  penetrate 
this  more  or  less  considerable  mass  of  tissue  which  can  be  seen, 
on  examining  the  germinated    seed,  as   a  collar,  termed  the 
coleorhiza,  surrounding  the  base  of  the  radicle.    The  other  mem- 
bers then  escape  from  the  seed,  the  coat  of  which  becomes  more 
or  less  split.    In  those  cases  in  which  the  growth  of  the  hypocotyl 
is  active,  the  cotyledons  appear  above  the  sui'face  of  the  soil,  that 
is,  they  are  epigean  (e.g.  Cucurbita,  Ricinus,  Radish,  Sunflower, 
Scarlet  Runner,  etc.,  most  Gymnosperms),  either  leaving  the  seed- 
ooat  in  the  soil,  or  carrying  it  up  to  the  surface.    In  those  cases  in 
which  the  growth  of  the  hypocotyl  is  comparatively  slight,  the 
cotyledons  do  not  reach  the  surface  of  the  soil,  that  is,  they  are 
hypogean  (e.g.  Vicia  Faba,  Pea,  Grasses,  etc.)  :  hex'e  it  is  the 
epicotyl  (plumule)  which  grows  rapidly,  and  is  the  first  member 
to  appear  above  ground.     The  part  which  first  appears  above 
ground,  whether  it  be  hypocotyl,  epicotyl,  or  cotyledon,  usually 
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does  so  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  so  that  the  apex  is  not  exposed 
to  injury  whilst  the  member  is  forcing  its  way  up  through  the 

soil.  -,  .  , 

Epio-ean  cotyledons  become  green  in  colour,  and  m  many  cases 
(e  g  Sunflower,  Radish)  assume  the  appearance,  and  discharge 
the  functions,  of  foliage-leaves ;  but  they  do  not  ever  precisely  re- 
semble, either  in  size  or  form,  the  true  foliage-leaves  of  the  plant 

to  which  they  belong. 

Vegetative   Propagation  is  common  among    Phanerogams,  by 

c 
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I 
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Fia.  288.— Germination  of  pollen-srain  of  Lilimn  Martagon  (x750:  after  Guignnrd).  A 
Young  pollen-grain:  c  controspheres;  n  resting  nucleus,  B  Commencement  of  germina- 
tion: n  the  dividing  nucleus;  c  centrospheres.  C  Cell -formation  has  taken  place,  result- 
ing in  the  formation  of  the  generative  cell  g;  n  nucleus  of  remainder  of  pollen-grain  (i.e. 
vegetative  cell). 

means  of  bulbs  (e.g.  Lily,  Onion,  and  many  other  Monocotyledons), 
tubers  (Potato),  tuberous  roots  (Dahlia),  etc. 

B.  Thk  Gametophytb.  As  all  Phanerogams  are  heterosporous, 
the  sexual  generation  is  represented  by  two  individuals,  a  male 

V.  s.  B.  GO 
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and  a  female,  developed  respectively  from  the  microspore  and  the 
macrospore. 

The  Male  ProthalUum  is,  in  all  cases,  filamentous  and  relatively 
small,  consisting  of  but  few  cells.  The  first  indication  of  its 
development  is  the  division  of  the  nucleus  of  the  microspore, 
which  may  take  place  even  before  the  microspore  escapes  from 
the  microsporangium,  and  this  is  followed  by  cell- formation.  In 
the  Angiosperms  (Fig.  288)  the  cell-formation  is  simple,  consisting 
in  the  aggregation  of  protoplasm  round  one  of  the  two  nuclei,  with- 


an 
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Fig.  289.— Development  of  male  prothalliura  from  the  pollen-grain  of  the  Yew :  A  earlj' 
8ta?e.  B  Later  stage:  st  stalk-cell ;  an  antheridial  cell ;  n  nucleus  of  the  large  vegetative 
cell  which  has  grown  out  into  the  pollen-tube.  In  B  the  generative  cell  is  travelling  down 
the  pollen-tube  as  a  preliminary  to  fertilisation,   (x  350  :  after  BelajeflF.) 

out  any  formation  of  cell-wall,  so  that  a  small  primordial  cell, 
the  generative  cell,  is  formed,  floating  freel}^  in  the  protoplasm 
of  the  microspore  which,  with  the  other  nucleus,  constitutes 
the  vegetative  cell.  In  the  Gymnosperms  the  process  is  rather 
more  complicated.  In  the  simplest  case  (e.g.  the  Yew,  Fig 
289)  the  microspore  divides  into  two  cells,  separated  by  a  cell- 
wall  ;  of  these  the  one,  the  antheridial  cell,  undergoes  division 
into  two,  a  stalk-cell  (st)  and  a  generative  cell  (an);  whilst  the 
other  remains  as  an  undivided  vegetative  cell.    In  some  cases, 
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however  (e.g.  Larch,  Ginkgo,  Fir,  Ephedra),  generally  three  cells 
are  successively  cut  off  by  parallel  septa  (Fig.  290)  :  of  these, 
the  two  first  formed  are  merely  vegetative  prothallial  cells,  and 
undergo  disorganisation,  whilst  the  last  is  the  antheridial  cell,  and 
undergoes  division  into  a  generative  cell  and  a  stalk-cell.  In 
some  cases  (Ginkgo,  Ephedra,  Cycads)  the  second  prothallial  cell 
persists  ;  and  it  appears  that  in  the  Gnetaceae  the  antheridial  cell 
does  not  divide  to  form  a  stalk-cell  but  is  actually  the  generative 
cell. 

In  both  Angiosperms  and  Gyranosperms,  the  pollen-tube  is 
formed  by 
th 

growth 


o  u  t- 

of 

the  large 
vegetative 
cell :  in  both 
cases  the 
generative 
cell  (after 
being  set 
free  when 
n  e  c  e  s  s  ary) 
enters  the 
pollen-tube, 
together 
with  the  ve- 
getative nu- 
cleus, and, 
in  Gymno- 
sperms, 
with  the  nu- 
cleus of  the 
stalk  -  cell ; 
the  vegeta- 
tive nucleus 


Fig.  390.— Development  of  the  male  prothallium  o{ Gbikgo  hiloha.  A 
Pollen-giain  in  which  cell- division  is  proceeding  whilst  still  in  the 
pollen-sac;  ii  nucleus:  pr  three  prothallial  cells,  the  innermost  of 
which  is  the  antheridial  cell.  B  Older  pollen-grain  developing  a 
pollen-tube;  r>r  prothallial  cells;  n  nucleus  of  pollen-tube,  (x  6«l: 
after  Strasburger.) 


becomes  disorganised  (Fig.  269  B,  n),  whilst  the  generative  cell 
undej-goes  division  into  two ;  either  into  two  equal  generative 
cells,  as  is  generally  the  case,  or  into  two  unequal  cells  only  one 
of  which  is  generative  {e.g.  Taxus).  More  than  one  pollen-tube 
may  be  developed  from  the  microspore  (Fig.  283). 

Thus  the  male  individual  in  the  Phanerogams  is  a  prothallium 
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consisting  of  but  few  cells,  and  the  antheridium  is  at  most  two- 
celled  :  the  generative  cell  represents  a  sperraatozoid-mother-cell, 
the  protoplasm  of  which  is  not,  however,  differentiated  into  a 
sperraatozoid,  but  simply  constitutes  a  male  cell. 

The  male  cell  is  a  small  nucleated  primoi-dial  cell  in  the  pollen- 
tube,  and  is  either  the  original  generative  cell  itself,  or  a  product 
of  its  division.  It  is  eventually  extruded  thi"ough  the  apex  of 
the  pollen-tube. 

The  Female  Prothallium  is  developed  in  the  interior  of  the 
macrospore  (embryo-sac)  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  the 
heterosporous  Pteridophyta  :  but,  in  the  Phanerogams  it  does  not 
at  any  period  project  from  the  macrospore  as  it  does  in  the 
Pteridophyta,  though  this  occurs  exceptionally  in  the  Cycadacese 
among  Gymnosperms,  and  in  Avicennia  among  Angiosperms. 

The  development  of  the  pi'othal- 
lium  (or  endosperm)  is  simple  in  the 
Gymnosperms.  The  nucleus  of  the 
maci'ospore  divides ;  repeated  nu- 
clear division  takes  place,  until  a 
large  number  of  nuclei  are  foi-med 
which  lie  in  the  protoplasm  i^ound 
the  wall  of  the  macrospore  ;  between 
these  nuclei  cell-walls  are  developed, 
so  that  a  cellular  tissue  is  produced, 
the  cells  of  which  grow  and  multi- 
ply by  division  until  the  cavity  of 
the  macrospore  is  entirely  filled  with 
this  tissue  which  constitutes  the 
prothallium.  In  Gnetum,  however, 
the  development  of  the  prothallium 
is  not  completed  until  fertilisation 
has  taken  place. 

In  the  Angiosperms  the  develop- 
ment of  the  prothallium  is  more 
complicated  in  that  it  generally 
takes  place  in  two  stages,  the  one 
preceding,  the  other  following,  fer- 
tilisation.   The  nucleus  of  the  ma- 


Fig.  291.— The  female  prothallium 
of  Gymuosperms,  shown  in  a  longitu- 
dinal section  of  the  ovule  (x  about 
15;  diagrammatic):  ii  integument; 
III  micropyle.  K  Nucellus  (macrospo- 
rangium).  E  Kmbryo-sac  (macro- 
spore); e  female  prothallium  (endo- 
sperm), in  which  are  situated,  towards 
the  micropyle,  two  archegonia,  c, 
with  neck  ?i;  ps  pollon-tnbo  entering 
the  rieck  of  tl.e  left  archegonium; 
p  pollen-grain  seated  on  the  apex  of 
the  nucellus. 


crospore  divides  into  two  :  of  these 
the  one  travels  to  the  micropylar  pole,  the  other  to  the  chalazal 
pole,  of  the  macrospore ;  each  nucleus  then  divides,  and  each  ot 
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the  four  so  formed  divides  again,  so  that  eight  nuclei  are  formed, 
four  at  the  micropylar,  and  four  at  the  chalazal  pole  of  the 
macrospore;  one  nucleus  is  then  conveyed  from  each  pole  to- 
ward the  centre  of  the  macrospore,  where  the  two  nuclei  meet 
and  fuse  into  one  which  is  termed  the  definitive  nucleus  of  the 
macrospore  or  embryo-sac.    Three  nuclei  now  lie  at  each  pole, 
and  ai'ound  these  aggregation  of  protoplasm  takes  place,  so  that 
cells  are  formed  :  those  at  the  chalazal  pole  soon  acquire  a  cell- 
wall,  and  are  termed  antipodal 
cells :  those  at  the  micropylar 
end  do  not  form  any  cell- wall ; 
one  of  them  is  the  female  re- 
productive cell  or  oosphere, 
the    other    two    are  sterile 
(though  in  rare   cases  they 
are  fertile),  and  are  termed 
the  synergidce,  the   three  to- 
gether constituting   the  egg- 
apparatus.    This  is  the  extent 
to  which  the  development  of 
the  female  prothallium  takes 
place  previously  to  fertilisa- 
tion.    In  most  Angiosperms 
the  structure  of  the  prothal- 
lium is  completed  by  the  for- 
mation, after  fertilisation  has 
taken  place,  of  additional  cel- 
lular tissue :   this  process  is 
initiated   by  the  division  of 
the  definitive  nucleus  of  the 
macrospore,  nuclear  division  is 
repeated,  cell-formation  takes 
place,  in  the  manner  described 
above  for  the  Gymnosperms, 
and  the  macrospore  becomes  more  or  less  completely  filled  with 
cellular  tissue,  commonly  termed  endosperm. 

In  a  number  of  dicotyledonous  plants  (c.fj.  Loranthacefe,  Orobanchacere, 
LabiattB,  Campanulacese)  where  the  embryo-sac  is  long  and  narrow,  the  endo- 
sperm is  developed  by  cell-division  :  the  embryo-sac  is  divided  by  two  or  more 
transverse  septa  and  longitudinal  divisions  follow.  And  even  when  the  de- 
velopment of  the  endosijerm  begins  with  free  cell-formation,  its  further  develop- 
ment is  effected  by  the  growth  and  division  ox  the  first-formed  cells. 


Fig.  292.— The  female  prothallium  of  An- 
giosperms, shown  in  a  longitudinal  section  of 
the  ovule  (x  70):  ai  outer,  ii  inner,  integu- 
ment ;  m  micropyle ;  /  funicle.  K  Macros- 
porangium  (nucellus).  E  Macrospore  (em- 
bryo-sac). Ic  Definitive  nucleus  of  the  em- 
bryo-sac. The  female  prothallium  consists 
of  the  egg-apparatus  at  the  micropylar  end 
of  the  macrospore,  and  of  the  group  of  anti- 
podal cells  at  at  the  chalazal  end.  The  egg- 
apparatus  consists  of  two  synergidas  s,  and 
an  oosphere  e. 
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The  degree  of  development  attained  by  the  endosperm  in  Angiosperms  is 
various.  Whilst,  as  a  rule,  it  completely  tills  the  embryo- sac,  leaving  room, 
however,  for  the  embryo,  in  some  cases  it  occupies  but  a  portion  of  the 
embryo-sac,  as  in  the  Coco-nut,  where  it  forms  a  thick  parietal  layer  ;  or,  as  in 
Nymphrea,  Nuphar,  Anthurium,  Viscum,  Lathraea,  Thesium,  Rhinanthus,  etc., 
where  the  development  of  endosperm  is  confined  to  the  upper  half  of  the 
embryo-sac.  In  some  cases  the  endosperm  is  rudimentary,  being  represented 
merely  by  a  number  of  nuclei,  as  in  Tropreolum,  Trapa,  Naiadaceaj,  Alismaceae, 
Orchidacese  ;  and  in  Canna  even  this  rudimentary  development  is  wanting. 

The  antipodal  cells  do  not,  as  a  rule,  undergo  any  further  development,  but 
in  some  cases  {e.g.  some  Graminaceaj)  they  have  been  observed  to  divide  and 
give  rise  to  a  considerable  mass  of  cells. 

The  female  organ  is  essentiallj  an  arcbegonium.  In  most 
Gymnosperms  it  is  actually  an  arcliegonium,  like  that  of  the 
Pteridophyta  ;  it  is  developed  from  a  single  superficial  cell  of  the 
prothallium  at  the  micropylar  end,  and  has  a  neck,  containing  a 
canal-cell,  leading  to  a  ventral  cavity  in  whicli  lies  the  female  cell 
or  oosphere  ;  but  in  Welwitschia  the  archegonium  is  reduced  to  a 
single  cell  with  a  cell-wall ;  and  in  Gnetum  to  a  single  cell  with- 
out a  cell-wall,  the  oospliere.  In  the  Angiosperms  the  female 
organ  resembles  that  of  Gnetum,  in  that  it  is  reduced  to  a  single 
naked  cell:  the  three  cells  constituting  the  egg-apparatus  repre- 
sent each  an  archegonium  reduced  to  a  single  cell ;  but  in  one 
only  is  this  cell  a  true  fertile  oosphere,  the  other  two  (the  syner- 
gid:B)  being  steinle  as  a  rule. 

In  a  feiv  plants  the  egg-apparatus  consists  of  but  two  cells  (the  rale  in  Savta- 
linn  album;  occasionally  in  Ormthogalum  nutans,  Sinningia,  Gomphrena,  some 
Orchids  such  as  Orchis  latifolia,  Cypripcdium  Calccolus,  Gymnudcnia  Conopsca, 
some  Mimosese) :  it  would  appear,  that,  in  such  a  case,  there  has  been  but  one 
nuclear  division  in  the  micropylar  end  of  the  eml)ryo-sac.  Both  the  cells  are 
susceptible  of  fertilisation,  and  are  therefore  both  to  be  regarded  as  oospheres. 

In  some  plants  (Crocus,  Gladiolus,  Torenia  Fig.  285,  Santalum)  the  syner- 
gidffi  become  elongated,  and  penetrate  the  wall  of  the  embryo-sac ;  their  project- 
ing ends  are  longitudinally  striated  and  are  covered  with  a  coat  of  cellulose  : 
these  structures  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  Jilif arm  apparatus. 

In  Casuarina,  the  cells  of  the  egg-apparatus  (when  fertile)  are  surrounded  by 
cell-walls  (like  the  oosphere  of  Welwitschia) :  no  antipodal  cells  are  developed. 

PuUination.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  female  cell  (oosphere), 
and  the  prothallium  bearing  it,  remain  (as  a  rule)  permanently 
enclosed  in  the  maci-ospore,  and  that  the  raacrospore  remains  en- 
closed in  the  indehiscent  macrosporangium,  it  is  clear  that  the 
process  of  fertilisation  can  only  be  effected  when  the  microspore 
germinates  in  immediate   proximify  to  the  macrosporangium. 
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The  bringing  of  the  microspore  into  such  close  relation  is  what  is 
termed  pollination.  When  the  pollen  of  anj  one  flower  is  brought 
into  relation  with  the  macrosporangium  of  the  same  flower,  the 
case  is  one  of  self-pollination ;  when  the  pollen  of  any  one  flower  is 
brought  into  relation  with  the  macrosporangium  of  another  flower 
(whether  on  the  same  plant,  or  on  another  plant  of  the  same 
species),  tlie  case  is  one  of  cross-pollination. 

The  microspores  when  so  brought  are  placed  under  conditions 
of  moisture  and  nutrition  favourable  to  their  germination.  In 
Gjmnosperms,  where  there  is  no  ovarj  and  no  stigma,  the  micro- 
spore is  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  micropyle  of  the 
macrosporangium.  In  the  Angiosperms,  where  there  is  an  ovary 
and  a  stigma,  the  micr-ospores  cannot  come  into  direct  contact 
with  the  macrosporangium  ;  they  fall  upon  the  stigma  and  gei'- 
minate  on  its  moist  surface  ;  the  pollen-tubes  then  grow  down  into 
the  ovary,  down  the  style,  if  there  is  one,  and  finally  enter  the 
ovules  (see  Fig.  280). 

In  certain  cases  flowers,  of  course  ambisporangiate,  are  so 
modified  as  to  ensure  self-pollination :  instances  of  this  are  afforded 
by  species  of  Viola,  Lamium  amplexicaule,  Oxalis  Acetosella,  and 
others,  where  the  plant  (in  addition  to  the  ordinarj'-  flowers)  bears 
inconspicuous  flowers  which  do  not  open,  and  in  which  self- 
fertilisation  is  pei'fectly  effected  by  the  pollen  ;  these  peculiar 
flowers  are  said  to  be  cleistogamous. 

In  the  great  majority  of  Phanerogams,  however,  cross-pollina- 
tion is  the  rule.  In  the  case  of  monosporangiate  flowers  (e.7. 
Gymnosperms)  it  is  clear  that  pollen  must  be  conveyed  from  a 
staminate  to  a  carpellary  flower.  It  is  also  known  that  in  a  great 
number  of  ambisporangiate  flowers,  pollination  is  effected  by  the 
transfer  of  pollen  from  one  flower  to  another  :  in  some  of  these 
ca-ses  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  it  is  only  the  pollen  of  another 
flower  which  can  effect  fertilisation;  in  other  cases,  that  the 
pollen  of  the  same  flower,  though  not  absolutely  useless,  has  less 
fertilising  power  than  that  of  another  flower;  and  in  yet  other 
cases,  that  though  the  pollen  of  the  flower  itself  has  sufficient 
fertilising  effect,  yet  the  progeny  is  less  vigorous  than  when 
pollen  is  supplied  from  another  flower. 

The  conveyance  of  pollen  from  one  flower  to  another  is  effected, 
in  the  case  of  a  number  of  plants  with  inconspicuous  flowei-s  {e.g. 
Gymnosperms,  Grasses,  many  Dicotyledonous  Forest- trees),  by 
the  agency  of  the  wind,  when  they  are  said  to  be  anemophiloiis;  but 
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in  tlie  case  of  flowers  which  are  conspicuous  by  their  size,  colour, 
perfume,  or  by  their  secretion  of  honey,  the  conveyance  is  effected 
by  the  insects  which  are  attracted  to  visit  the  flowers;  such 
flowers  are  said  to  be  entomophilous. 

In  those  anibisporangiate  flowers  to  which  cross-fertilisation  is 
indispensable,  or  at  least  important,  the  most  various  contrivances 
are  exhibited  for  the  purpose  of  hindering  or  limiting  self-pollina- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  andj  on  the  other,  of  facilitating  cross-pol- 
lination  ;  or  finally,  in  default  of  dross-pollination,  of  ensuring 
ultimate  self-pollination,  this  last,  of  course,  only  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  pollen  of  the  flower  itself  is  capable  of  fertilising  it ; 
for  it  is  evident  that  self-pollination,  even  if  not  very  advan- 
tageous, is  at  any  rate  of  some  use  to  the  plant. 

Among  the  contrivances  for  the  prevention  of  self-pollination, 
one  of  the  simplest  is  the  arrangement  of  the  anthers  and  stigma 
in  such  positions  that  the  pollen  canrtot  possibly  reach  the  stigma 
of  the  same  flower,  e.g:  Aristolochia  (Fig.  293)  :  or  secondly,  the 
abortion  of  all  the  micros porangia  in  some  flowers  and  of  all  the 
macrosporangia  in  others;  in  such  flowers  the  organs  in  question 
are  present,  but  they  are  not  functional.  This  is  an  approach  to 
the  diclinous  condition ;  it  occurs  in  the  Tiger- Lily,  in  which  the 
anthers  ai-e  commionly  abortive  in  some  flowers  and  the  ovaries  in 
others.  Thirdly,  dichogami/  frequently  occurs,  that  is,  that  the 
stigmata  and  stamens  attain  their  functional  activity  at  different 
times  :  flowers  in  which  this  occurs  are  either  protandrous,  that  is, 
the  anthers  are  first  developed  and  have  already  shed  their  pollen 
when  the  stigma  of  the  same  flower  is  capable  of  receiving  it;  or 
they  are  protogynous,  that  is,-  the  stigma  is  fully  developed  before 
the  anthei'S  of  the  same  flower  are  ready  to  shed  their  pollen  :  in 
the  latter  case  self-pollination  is  obviously  only  excluded  if  the 
stigma  is  withered  before  the  pollen  is  shed  ;  there  are,  however, 
protogynous  flowers  in  which  the  stigma  remains  fresh  for  a  long 
time  and  which  may  be  pollinated  by  their  own  pollen.  As 
examples  of  protandrous  flowers,  those  of  the  Umbelliferffi,  and 
most  of  the  Compositee,  Lobeliaceae,  and  Campanulaceae  may  be 
mentioned ;  and  of  protogynous  flowers,  Aristolochia,  Arum, 
Scrophularia  nodosa,  and  some  species  of  Plantago,  but  this  con- 
dition is  less  common  than  the  preceding. 

Among  the  contrivances  which  lead  to  the  cross-pollination  of 
flowers  by  the  agency  of  insects,  the  means  of  tempting  insects  to 
visit  the  flowers,  such  as  bright  colours,  odours,  and  the  secretion 
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of  honey,  must  be  first  mentioned.    The  peculiar  marking  of  the 
flower  serves  in  many  cases  the  purpose  of  guiding  insects  to  the 
nectary.    The  form  of  the  flower,  the  situation  of  the  honey,  the 
position  of  the  stamens,  and  their  relation  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
flower,  particularly  to  the  stigma,  the  relative  development  in 
point  of  time  of  the  different  parts,  all  these  circumstances  com- 
bine and  co-operate  to  secure  cross-pollination,  and  sometimes  to 
allow  of  the  visits  of  particular  insects  only,  as,  for  instance,  of 
butterflies  with  long  probosces,  though  there  are  also  cases  in 
which  the  insects  must  occasionally  convey  the  pollen  to  the 
stigma  of  the  same  flower.    A  simple  arrangement  of  this  kind 
known  as  heterostylism  or  dimorphism,  and  which  occurs  in  species 
of  Primula,  Pulmonaria,  Linum,  Polygonum,  etc.,  may  be  men- 
tioned here.    These  plants  have  two  forms  of  flowers;  in  one 
form  the  stamens  are  short  and  the  style  much  longer,  so  that  the 
stigma  projects  above  the  anthers ;  in  the  other  form,  on  the 
contrary,  the  anthers  are  on  long  filaments  above  the  stigma; 
they  are  both  so  constructed  that  the  anthers  of  one  form  stand  on 
the  same  level  as  the  stigma  of  the  other.    From  the  position  of 
the  nectary,  and  the  form  of  the  rest  of  the  flower,  an  insect 
visiting  it  is  obliged  to  take  up  the  same  position  at  each  visit ; 
consequently  after  it  has  visited  a  flower  of  the  one  form,  when 
it  visits  a  flower  of  the  other  form,  it  touches  the  stigma  of  the 
latter  with  the  same  part  of  its  body  with  which  in  the  first 
flower  it  brushed  the  anthers,  and  thus  the  pollen   which  it 
carried  away  with  it  from  the  anthers  of  the  one  flower  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  stigma  of  the  other.    Observations  made  by  arti- 
ficially transporting  the  pollen  have  shown  that  fertilisation  is 
most  complete  when  the  pollen  of  stamens  of  a  certain  length  is 
conveyed  to  the  stigma  of  a  style  of  the  same  length.    The  same 
is  the  case  with  triniorphic  plants,  e.g.  Oxalis,  Lythram  Salicaria  : 
in  these,  three  forms  of  flowers  occur  with  three  different  lengths 
of  styles  and  stamens. 

As  examples  of  more  complicated  contrivances  for  the  purpose' 
of  securing  cross-pollination,  Aristolochia  and  Epipactis  may  be 
described. 

The  flower  of  Aristolochia  Clematitis  (Fig.  293)  is  protogynous  ; 
insects  can  penetrate  without  difl[iculty  down  the  tube  of  the 
perianth,  which  is  furnished  on  its  internal  surface  with  hairs 
which  point  downwards,  and  they  thus  convey  the  pollen  they  have 
brought  with  them  from  other  flowers,  to  the  stigma;  the  hairs, 
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however,  prevent  their  return.  When  tlie  pollen  has  reached  the 
stigma,  its  lobes  (Fig.  293  A  and  B  n)  spi-ing  upwards,  and  thus 
the  anthers,  which  now  begin  to  open,  are  made  accessible  to  the 
insects  ;  these,  in  their  eiforts  to  escape  (Fig.  293  ?'),  creep  round 
the  anthers  and  some  of  the  pollen  adhei-es  to  them  ;  by  this  time 
the  hairs  in  the  tube  have  withered,  and  the  insect  escapes,  dusted 
over  with  pollen  which,  in  spite  of  experience,  it  proceeds  to  convey 

in  like  manner  to  another  tiower. 
Those  flowers  which  are  ready 
for  pollination  have  an  erect 
position,  and  the  tube  of  the 
perianth  is  open  above  so  that 
the  insect  can  readily  enter ; 
after  pollination  the  peduncle 
bends  downwards  and  the  tube 
is  closed  by  the  broad  lobe  of 
the  perianth,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  insects  to  enter 
flowers  which  have  been  fer- 
tilised. 

In  the  flower  of  Epipactis 
(one  of  the  Orchidacese),  the 
anther  is  situated  above  the 
stigma  and  does  not  shed  its 
pollen  in  isolated  grains;  but 
when  a  certain  portion  of  the 
stigma  (the  abortive  anterior 
lobe),  known  as  the  rostellum 
(Fig.  294  h),  is  touched,  the 
two  pollinia,  together  with  a 
mass  of  sticky  substance  (re- 
tinaculum) derived  from  the 
rostellum,  are  removed  from  the 
pollen-sacs,  adhering  to  the  for- 

FiG.  293.-Flowerof  Aristolochia.  ^Before,  eign  body  (Fig.  294  F,  h).  The 

and  B  after  fertilisation;  r  the  tube  of  the  insect  Creeps  into  the  flower 
perianth;  Ic  the  cavity  below;  n  stigma;  a  •  honev   which  is 

anthers  ;tanin9ect;Jc/ovary.   (After  Sachs.)  tO  oDtam  me   xiu  y 

secreted  in  the  cavity  ot  one  ot 
the  leaves  of  the  perianth,  the  labellnm  (Fig.  294  /)  ;  as  it  with- 
draws from  the  flower,  it  carries  away  the  pollinia  on  its  head, 
and  on  entering  the  next  flower,  deposits  them  upon  the  stigma. 
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In  the  course  of  frequent  cross-pollination  it  is  inevitable  that 

the  pollen  of  other  species  of  plants  should  be  applied  to  the  stigma  ; 

but  while  the  pollen  of  plants  of  widely  different  species  is  wholly 

without  effect,  that  of  nearly  allied  species,  particularly  those 

belonging-  to  the  same  genus  in  certain  groups,  has  a  fertilising 

effect;  the  result  of  cross-fertilisation  between  species  is  hyhridi- 

sation,  that  is,  the  development  of  a  plant  which  combines  the 

characters  of  both  parent-species  to  a  certain  extent,  and  which  is 

known  as  a  bastard  or  hybrid. 

Hybrids  are  for  the  most  part 

sterile  among  themselves,  but 

are  often  fertile  when  crossed 

again  with  a  plant    of  either 

of  the  parent-species  or  of  some 

allied  species.    While  hybrids 

are  produced  with  great  ease 

in  certain  genera,  as  Salix  and 

Cirsium,  in  others  the  artificial 

production  of  hybrids  has  never 

yet  been  found  possible  even 

between   very    closely  allied 

species,  as  the  Apple  and  Pear. 
Fertilisation.      As  in  other 

plants,  so  here,  the  process  of 
fertilisation  consists  in  the  fu- 
sion of  the  male  and  female 
reproductive  cells.  The  way  in 
which  it  takes  place  in  Phane- 
rogams is  briefly  as  follows  : — 
The  pollen-tube  makes  its  way 
to  the  female  oi'gan,  enterino- 
the  neck  of  the  archegonium  in 
the  Gymnosperms,  and  coming 
into  close  relation  with  the  egg- 
apparatus  in  the  Angiosperms. 
The  apex  of  the  wall  of  the 
pollen-tube  is  at  this  time 
mucilaginous  :  a  small  nu- 
cleated mass  of  protoplasm,  the  male  cell  (see  p.  450),  is  forced  out 
through  the  mucilaginous  membrane,  into  the  oosphere ;  the 
nucleus  of  the  male  cell  Cma7e  pronucleus)  and  that  of  the  female 


Fig.  29J..— EpipacHs  latifolia.  A  Longi- 
tudinal section  through  a  flower-bud.  B 
Open  flower  after  removal  of  the  perinntli, 
with  the  exception  of  the  labellum,  I.  C  The 
reproductive  organs,  after  the  removal  of 
the  perianth,  seen  from  below  and  in  front. 
D  as  B  :  the  point  of  a  lead-pencil  (b)  is  in- 
serted after  the  manner  of  the  proboscis  of 
an  insect.  E  and  F  The  lead-pencil  with 
the  poDinia  attached  -.fK  ovary  ;  I  labelhim, 
its  sac-like  depression  serving  as  a  nectary  ; 
lithe  broad  stigma;  cn  the  connective  of 
the  single  fertile  anther;  ppollinia;  ?i  the 
rostellum;  a;  a:  the  two  lateral  staminodes  ; 
i  place  where  the  labellum  has  been  cut 
off  ;  .s  the  gynostemium.    (After  Sachs.) 
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cell  (female  pronucleus)  approach  each  other  and  fuse  into  one, 
the  two  protoplasms  likewise  fusing.  Fertilisation  is  now  com- 
plete ;  in  consequence, 
the  oosphere  surrounds 
itself  with  a  cell-wall, 
becoming  the  oospore, 
and  begins  to  develope 
into  the  embryo-sporo- 
phyte.  Fui'ther  details 
are  given  in  the  sec- 
tions on  Gymnosperms 
and  Angiosperms  respec- 
tively. 

The  Results  of  Fertilisation.  The  most  direct  result  of  fertilisa- 
tion is  the  development  of  the  embryo  from  the  fertilised  oosphere, 
a  process  which  involves  the  conversion  of  the  ovule  into  the  seed. 
But  the  effect  of  fertilisation  is  not  limited  to  this  :  other  parts 
of  the  flower  are  affected  in  such  a  way  that  they  undergo  marked 
changes  in  structure,  accompanied  by  considerable  increase  in  size, 
the  product  being  the  structure  known  as  the  fruit  (p.  88).  In 
some  cases  the  carpels  only  are  affected,  becoming  either  fleshy 
and  succulent  (e.g.  Plum),  or  dry  and  hard  (e.g.  Poppy) ;  in  others, 
the  floral  axis  becomes  fleshy  (e.g-.  Strawberry) ;  in  others  again 
the  pei'ianth- leaves  also  (e.g.  Mulberry).  It  is  convenient  to 
regard  as  true  fruits  only  those  which  are  developed  from  the 
gynaeceum  alone;  and  as  false  fruits,  or  pseudocarps,  those  in  the 
formation  of  which  other  parts  of  the  flower  or  of  the  inflorescence 
take  part. 

The  seed  (p.  88)  is  produced  from  the  ovule,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  fertilisation  of  the  female  cell  contained  within  the  ovule :  its 
characteristic  feature  is  that  it  contains  an  embryo.  The  seed 
(Fig.  295)  may  contain  little  or  nothing  but  the  embryo,  in  which 
case  it  is  said  to  be  exalhuminous  (e.g.  Pea,  Bean,  Sunflower, 
Almond,  Oak) :  or  it  may  contain,  in  addition  to  a  small  embryo, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  female  prothallium  (endosperm),  when 
it  is  tei^med  albuminous  (e.g.  Grasses  and  most  Monocotyledons, 
flanunculacese) :  in  a  few  i-are  cases  the  albuminous  seed  contains, 
in  addition  to  the  embryo  and  endosperm,  some  of  the  nucellar 
tissue  of  the  macrosporangium  which  is  termed  perisperin  (e.g. 
Piperacete,  Nymph eeaceaa,  Zingiberaceae):  in  Canna,  Chenopodiacere, 
Amarantaceffi,  Pliytolaccacese,  and  Nyctaginacece,  there  is  peri- 


FiG.  295.— Sections  of  ripe  seed.  A  Nux  vomica, 
showing  E  endosperm.  B  Piper,  showing  both  endo- 
sperm E,  and  perisperm  P.  C  Almond,  devoid  of 
endosperm;  s  the  testa;  e  embryo;  w  its  radicle; 
c  c  its  cotyledons. 
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sperm  but  no  endosperm  in  the  ripe  seed,  though  it  has  been 
ascertained  in  some  cases  that  endosperm  is  originally  formed. 

A  formation  of  endosperna  takes  place  in  nearly  all  seeds,  even 
exalbuminous  seeds,  but  in  these  latter  it  is  more  or  less  dis- 
organised and  absorbed  by  the  growing  embryo,  so  that  little  or 
none  remains  in  the  ripe  seed. 

Whether  the  seed  be  albuminous  or  exalbuminous,  it  contains 
(except  in  some  parasitic  or  saprophytic  plants,  such  as  Orchids, 
etc.)  a  supply  of  organic  substances  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
embryo  during  its  extra-seminal  period  of  development.  These 
substances  may  be  mainly  stored  in  the  cells  of  the  cotyledons,  as 
in  exalbuminous  seeds;  or  in  the  cells  of  the  endosperm,  or  in 
the  cells  of  the  perisperm,  when  present,  as  in  albuminous  seeds. 
The  substances  are  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous.  The  nitro- 
genous substances  are  proteids,  deposited  in  the  solid  form  as 
aleuron  (see  p.  112),  and  are  present  in  all  seeds.  The  non- nitro- 
genous substances  are  starch,  in  the  form  of  starch-grains  (see 
p.  109),  in  starchy  seeds  {e.g.  Peas,  Beans,  Cereals,  etc.)  ;  or  fat, 
in  the  form  of  oil-drops  (see  p.  Ill),  in  oily  seeds  {e.g.  Linseed, 
Rape,  Castor-Oil  seed,  etc.). 

The  seed  is  generally  enclosed  in  a  single  integument,  the  testa, 
derived  from  the  outer  integument  of  the  ovule,  the  inner  integu- 
ment of  the  ovule  having  been  absorbed ;  sometimes,  however,  the 
seed  has  two  integuments  derived  from  those  of  the  ovule,  an 
outer  testa,  and  an  inner  endoplewa  {e.g.  Euphorbiaceffi,  Rosacese) : 
in  others  again  neither  of  the  ovular  integuments  persists  into  the 
seed,  in  which  case  the  wall  of  the  embryo-sac  is  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  wall  of  the  ovary. 

In  a  few  cases  additional  integuments  or  appendages  are  de- 
veloped in  connexion  with  the  seed,  such  new  growths  being 
designated  by  the  general  term  aril.  The  aril  may  be  developed 
fi'om  either  the  funicle  or  the  hilum  ;  or  from  the  micropyle,  when 
it  is  distinguished  as  an  arillode.  Good  examples  of  a  funicular 
aril,  which  grows  up  round  the  seed  like  an  additional  integument, 
are  aiforded  by  the  Yew,  Water-Lily  (NymphiBa),  Passion-Flower. 
The  Willow  has  a  funicular  aril  in  the  form  of  a  tuft  of  woolly 
hairs.  The  most  striking  example  of  a  membranous  micropylar 
aril  is  the  Spindle-tree  (Euonymus) :  in  Euphorbia  and  Polygala 
the  micropylar  aril  is  a  small  mass  of  tissue,  and  in  Asclepias  it 
is  a  tuft  of  hairs.  Other  excrescences,  not  especially  connected 
with  either  the  hilum  or  the  micropyle  (sometimes  distinguished 
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as  carundes  or  strophioles),  occur  in  certain  plants  :  thus  in  the 
Violet  and  the  Celandine  (Chelidonium)  an  elevated  ridge  marks 
the  course  of  the  raphe,  and  in  the  Willow-herb  (Epilobium)  a 
tuft  of  hairs  springs  from  the  chalaza. 

The  most  important  point  to  be  considered  is,  however,  that  of 
the  structural  conditions  which  determine  the  production  of  a  seed 
in  the  Phanerogams,  the  feature  which  sharply  defines  this  group 
of  plants  from  all  others.  The  structural  conditions  are  briefly  as 
follows  : — the  macrospore  (embryo-sac)  is  not  set  free  from  the 
macrosporangium  (ovule),  as  is  the  case  in  the  heterosporous 
Pteridophyta ;  nor  does  the  macrosporangium  itself  separate  from 
the  plant  producing  it  until  it  has  ripened  into  the  seed :  this 
being  so,  the  macrospore  germinates  inside  the  macrospoi'angium, 
producing  there  the  female  prothallium  with  its  reproductive 
organs :  fertilisation  of  the  oosphere,  as  also  the  development  of 
the  embryo  from  the  oospore,  takes  place  inside  the  macrospore ; 
and  thus  the  seed  is  formed.  If  the  macrospore  were  set  free 
from  the  macrosporangium,  no  seed  would  be  formed ;  but  in  that 
case  the  condition  of  things  would  be  that  which  actually  exists 
in  the  higher  heterosporous  Pteridophyta,  such  as  Selaginella. 

Some  seeds  can  germinate  as  soon  as  they  ai^e  shed :  but,  for 
the  most  part,  they  only  do  so  after  a  period  of  quiescence,  though 
they  may  lose  their  germinating  power  if  this  period  be  too  pro- 
longed. 

The  Dissemination  of  the  Seed.  Fruits  are  either  dehiscent,  so 
that  the  seeds  escape,  or  are  indehiscent :  in  the  former  case  the 
seeds,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  fruits,  present  various  adaptations 
for  ensuring  their  dispersion.  The  most  conspicuous  are  those 
which  ensure  dispersion  by  the  wind  :  of  this  nature  are  the  wing- 
like appendages  of  the  fruit  in  the  Maple,  Ash,  Ailanthus,  Elm, 
etc. ;  and  of  the  seed  of  Pinus,  Tecoma,  Catalpa,  etc. :  also  the 
hairy  appendages  of  fruits  (e.g.  the  pappus  of  Compositte,  the 
feathery  style  of  Clematis,  etc.),  and  of  seeds  (e.g.  on  those  of 
Gossypium  the  Cotton-plant,  Willow,  Poplar,  Asclepias,  etc.). 
Other  adaptations  ensure  dispersion  by  animals;  such  are  the 
hooks  on  fruits  (forming  burrs),  as  in  various  Boraginacetv, 
CompositjB,  Galium,  etc. :  the  succulence  and  agreeable  taste  of 
many  indehiscent  fruits  also  promotes  the  dispersion  of  the  seeds, 
the  fruits  being  eaten  by  animals  and  the  seed  being  protected 
from  digestion  by  hard  protective  tissue  either  in  the  fruit  (endo- 
carp)  or  in  the  seed-coat  (testa).    In  some  cases  (e.g.  EchaUiuin 
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Elaterium,  the  Squirting-  Cucumber;  Impatiens  izoli-me-tangere ; 
Oxalis  Acetosella;  Uura  crepitans)  the  fruit  dehisces  suddenly, 
ejecting  and  scattering  the  seeds  with  considerable  force.  Some 
fruits,  provided  with  a  long  appendage  (awn),  bore  their  way  into 
the  soil  (e.q.  8tipa  pennata,  Erodium). 

Tlie  Life-History  of  the  Phaneroyams  is  essentially  similar  to 
that  of  the  heterosporous  Pteridophyta,  though,  on  account  of  the 
structural  peculiarities  which  bring  about  the  formation  of  a  seed, 
it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  trace.  The  sporophyte,  or  asexual 
generation,  is  represented  by  the  plant  itself,  bearing  macro-  and 
micro-sporangia  and  macro-  and  micro-spores.  The  gametophyte, 
or  sexual  generation,  is  represented  by  the  male  and  female  pro- 
tliallia  developed  i^espectively  from  the  microspore  and  the 
macrospore.  Thus  there  is  a  definite  and  regular  alternation  of 
generations,  since  the  male  and  female  prothallia  can  only  be 
developed  from  the  spores  of  the  sporophyte;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  sporophyte  can  only  be  developed  from  the  immediate 
product  of  fertilisation,  the  oospore. 

The  gametophyte  is  here  very  much  reduced,  even  more  so  than 
in  the  highest  heterosporous  Pteridophyta,  especially  as  regards 
the  female  imlividual.  In  the  Phanerogams,  in  consequence  of 
the  indehiscence  of  the  macrosporangium  and  of  its  remaining 
attached  to  the  plant  producing  it,  the  macrospore  germinates 
whilst  still  in  organic  connexion  with  the  sporophyte,  with  the 
remarkable  consequence  that  the  female  individual  (or  pro- 
thallium)  is  actually  an  appendage  of  the  sporophyte,  and  seems 
to  be  so  much  a  part  of  it  that  its  true  morphological  significance 
is  easily  overlooked. 

The  life-history  of  these  plants  is  made  clear  by  a  morphological 
consideration,  as  indicated  in  the  following  table,  of  the  structure 
of  the  seed  : — - 

Seed-coats  .       .       .")=  macrosporangium  of  parent- 
Perisperra  (if  present)  3  sporophyte. 
Endosperm .       .       .     =  gametophyte  :     female  pro- 
thallium. 

Embryo       .        .        .     =  young  sporophyte. 

When  a  plant  perishes  after  once  producing  flowers  and  seeds, 
it  is  said  to  be  monocmpous.  In  rare  cases  (e.g.  Agave  americana) 
several  or  even  many  years  elapse  before  the  plant  blooms:  more 
common  are  annual  plants  (indicated  by  the  sign  0),  i.e.  such  as 
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complete  the  wliole  course  of  their  development  in  a  single  year, 
as  the  Wheat;  and  biennials,  which  do  not  blossom  until  the 
second  yea.r  of  their  life,  when  they  peri.sh,  as  the  Turnip,  Carrot, 
Beetroot,  etc.  By  polycarpous  plants  are  meant  such  as  produce 
flowers  and  fruit  year  after  year;  such  are  trees  and  shrubs,  as 
also  many  herbaceous  plants  which  have  underground  rhizomes, 
tubers,  etc. 

The  group  of  the  Phanerogams  falls  into  two  natural  divisions; 
the  one  containing  but  a  single  class;  the  othei%  two  classes. 

A.  GYMNOSPERM^. 

Sporophytic  Characters.  The  ovule  is  not  enclosed  in  an  ovary, 
nor  is  there  any  style  or  stigma :  in  pollination,  the  pollen-grain 
enters  the  micropyle  and  comes  into  direct  contact  with  the 
nucellus :  the  flowers  are  never  ambisporangiate,  and  are  generally 
without  a  perianth :  there  are  no  companion-cells  in  the  phloem, 
and  the  secondary  wood  does  not  (except  Gnetaceae)  contain  true 
vessels. 

Gametophytic  Characters.  The  female  prothallium  is  completely 
formed  before  fertilisation :  the  female  organ  is  generally  a  well- 
developed  archegonium. 

Class  I. — Gymnosperm^. 

B.  ANGIOSPERM^. 

Sporophytic  Characters .  The  ovule  is  enclosed  in  an  ovary,  and 
thei'e  is  always  a  stigma :  the  pollen-grain  does  not  come  into 
direct  relation  with  the  ovule,  but  falls  upon  the  stigma  and 
germinates  there  :  the  flowers  are  commonly  ambisporangiate  and 
possess  a  perianth :  there  ai'e  companion-cells  in  the  phloem, 
and  the  secondary  wood  generally  includes  true  vessels. 

Gametophytic  Characters.  The  female  prothallium  is  only  partly 
formed  before  fertilisation :  the  female  organ  is  a  reduced  uni- 
cellular archegonium. 

Class  I. — MoNOCOTYLEDONES.  The  embryo  has  but  one  cotyle- 
don :  the  ripe  seed  is  usually  albuminous. 

Class  II.— DicOTYLEDONES.  The  embryo  has  two  opposite  coty- 
ledons :  the  ripe  seed  is  frequently  exalbuminous. 
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DIVISIOT^  A. 
CLASS  L— GYMNOSPERM^, 

The  plants  of  this  class  are  all  perennial  trees  and  shrubs,  for 
the  most  part  evergreen :  they  are  classified  into  the  three  natural 
orders,  Cycadaceae,  Coniferae,  and  Gnetacese. 

The  Sporophyte. 

General  Morphology  of  the  Vegetative  Organs.  The  body  is  dis- 
tinctly dilferentiated  into  stem,  leaf,  and  root. 

The  Stem  grows  above  ground,  usually  erect,  but  climbs  in 
several  species  of  Gnetum :  it  is  woody,  and  is  generally  branched 
monopodially :  the  symmetry  of  the  main  stem  is  radial,  whilst 
that  of  the  branches  is  frequently  bilateral,  either  isobilateral  {e.g. 
Thuja,  phylloclades  of  Phyllocladus)  or  dors i ventral  {e.g.  Thnjopsis 
dolabrata,  Abies  Nordmanniana  and  concolor,  Taxus,  Torreya,  and 
many  other  Coniferae  in  which  the  branches  are  horizontal).  The 
branches  in  many  Conifera?  {e.g.  Pinus,  Sciadopitys,  Phyllocladus, 
Larix,  Taxodiam,  Cedrus,  Ginkgo)  are  dimorphous,  being  either 
long  shoots  or  dwarf-shoots  (see  p.  39) :  in  Phyllocladus  the 
dwarf-shoots  are  developed  into  phylloclades;  in  the  other  forms 
the  dwai'f-shoots  all  bear  foliage-leaves  and  fall  off,  sooner  or  later, 
with  the  leaves  which  they  bear :  in  Pinus  and  Sciadopitys  the 
dwarf-shoots  alone  bear  foliage-leaves,  whilst  in  the  other  genera 
the  long  shoots  bear  foliage-leaves  as  well. 

The  Leaves  are  either  foliage-leaves  or  scale-leaves.  The  foliage- 
leaves  are  either  small  and  numerous,  as  in  the  Conifers  ;  or  large 
and  few,  as  in  the  Cycadacege,  and  as  in  Welwitschia  where  there 
are  only  two  foliage-leaves :  they  are  branched  only  in  the 
Cycadaceae  :  they  are  sessile  in  the  Coniferae  and  in  Welwitschia  : 
their  growth  is  basal :  their  form  varies  considerably,  one  of  the 
most  peculiar  forms  being  that  characteristic  of  certain  Coniferge 
(Abietineoe)  where  the  leaf  is  needle-like  (acicular)  and  either 
flattened  or  prismatic  and  angular.  Larix,  Ginkgo,  Taxodium 
distichum,  and  Glyptostrobus,  are  the  only  forms  in  which  the 
leaves  fall  annually  ;  in  the  others  the  leaves  persist  for  two  to 
ten  years,  or,  as  in  Welwitschia,  throughout  the  life  of  the  plant. 
Foliage-leaves  are  absent  in  Phyllocladus  and  generally  in  Ephedra. 
A  certam  amount  of  heterophylly  is  observable  in  some  cases  : 
thus  the  leaves  of  the  shoots  bearing  flowers  sometimes  differ  from 
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those  of  the  vegetative  shoots,  as  in  Dacrydinin  cnpressinum,  where 
the  leaves  of  the  fertile  shoots  are  scale-like  and  radially  arranged, 
whilst  those  on  the  vegetative  shoots  are  linear  and  are  arranged 
in  two  lateral  rows  ;  or  as  in  Sequoia  gigantea  where  the  leaves  of 
the  fertile  shoots  are  shorter,  broader,  and  more  closely  arranged 
than  of  the  vegetative  shoots  :  or  the  younger  leaves  may  differ 
from  the  older,  as,  for  instance,  in  certain  CupressinesB  with  scale- 
like  foliage-leaves,  where  the  first  foliage-leaves  of  the  young 
stem  are  acicular  (Thuja),  or  where  some  of  the  branches  bear 
acicular  leaves  (Juniperus):  or  in  these  same  CupressinesB  {e.g. 
Thuja)  the  leaves  borne  on  the  flanks  of  the  shoot  differ  in 
shape  from  those  on  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces,  the  latter 
being  further  distinguished  by  having  each  a  resin-receptacle  (see 
Fig.  306,  p.  486). 

Scale-leaves,  destitute  of  chlorophyll,  occur  in  nearly  all  the 
Cycadacese,  in  most  Conifers  (absent  in  most  Cupressinece  and 
AraucariejB)  and  in  Ephedra  (Gnetaceje).  In  the  Cycadacea?  the 
scale-leaves  are  present  in  great  number,  completely  covering  the 
surface  of  the  stem,  and  are  developed  at  the  growing-point  alter- 
nately with  the  foliage-leaves,  but  in  much  greater  numbers:  in 
Pinus,  Phyllocladus,  and  Sciadopitys,  the  scale-leaves  are  the  only 
leaves  borne  by  the  long  shoots;  in  Phyllocladus  and  Ephedra 
they  are  the  only  vegetative  leaves. 

The  Primary  Boot  always  persists  as  a  tap-root. 

General  Histology.  The  Stem.  The  growing-point  of  the  stem 
generally  descinbed  as  presenting  in  the  Abietineas  a  well-marked 
differentiation  into  dermatogen,  periblem  and  plerome,  whilst  in 
the  other  Coniferae  the  distinction  between  periblem  and  plex-ome 
is  less  clear,  and  in  Ephedra  even  the  distinction  between  derma- 
togen and  periblem  is  not  definite  ;  it  has  been  assei'ted  from  time 
to  time,  though  without  absolute  demonstration,  that,  in  the  Cy- 
cadaceae,  the  Coniferae,  and  in  Gnetum  and  Ephedra  among  the 
Gnetaceae,  there  is  an  apical  cell,  either  three-sided  or  four-sided, 
in  the  growing-point. 

The  stem  is  monostelic :  the  stele  is  sui^rounded  by  a  pericj'cle 
which  may  be  simply  parenchymatous  (e.g.  Pinus)  or  consist  of 
thick- walled  fibres  {e.g.  Taxus) :  the  primary  vascular  bundles  are 
collateral,  are  open,  and  have  the  usual  general  structure  ;  they 
are  generally  arranged  in  a  single  circle  round  the  pith,  but  in 
Cycas  there  is  a  system  of  cauline  bundles  in  the  cortex,  in 
Encephalartos  there  is  a  similar  system  in  the  pith,  and  in  Welwit- 
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scbia  there  are  apparently  both  a  cortical  and  a  medullary  system. 
Secondary  growth  in  thickness  takes  place  as  a  rule  by  means  of 
a  normal  cambium-ring  ;  but  in  some  cases  the  activity  of  the 
normal  cambium  is  short-lived,  and  a  new  merismatic  layer  is 
developed  in  the  pericycle  ;  thus  in  Cycas,  Encephalartos,  and 
species  of  Gnetum,  the  merismatic  layer  resembles  th.e  true 
cambium  in  that  it  forms  wood  internally  and  bast  externally, 
and  in  these  plants  successive  merismatic  layers  are  formed ; 
in  Welwitschia  the  merismatic  layer  forms  vascular  bundles 
and  gi'ound-tissue  internally,  and  cortex  externally,  and  persists 
throughout  the  life  of  the  plant.  In  the  Cycadacese  and  Coniferse, 
the  secondary  wood  consists  exclusively  of  tracheides  with  rounded 
or  elongated  bordered  pits  (scalariform  tracheides)  and  of  paren- 
chymatous medullary  rays,  but  true  vessels  are  formed  in  the 
GnetacefB  ;  the  secondary  bast  has  generally  the  normal  structure, 
but  in  some  cases  (Abietinete)  it  has  no  bast-fibres. 

The  Foliage-leaf  is  characterised  by  its  well-developed  epidermis 
the  cells  of  which  are  fibrous  (Pinus,  Torreya) :  the  stomata 
are  always  depressed  below  the  surface,  and  are  borne  usually  on 
the  under  surface  only,  when  the  leaf  is  flat  (e.g.  Cunningharaia, 
Abies,  Taxus,  Ginkgo,  etc.),  or  on  both  sides  (some  Araucarias, 
Podocarpus),  or  on  the  upper  side  only  (Juniperns),  but  on  all 
sides  when  the  leaf  is  acicular  (e.g.  Pinus,  Picea,  etc.) :  the 
epidermis  is  supported  by  a  hypodermal  layer  of  fibrous  scleren- 
chymatous  cells ;  when  the  leaf  is  flat,  the  mesophyll  is  more  or 
less  clearly  differentiated  into  palisade  and  spongy  tissue,  but 
when  it  is  acicular  the  mesophyll  is  uniform  throughout,  consisting 
of  parenchymatous  cells  with  curiously  infolded  walls  :  the  acicular 
leaves  (Abietine^)  have  a  single  central  vascular  strand  en- 
closing two  bundles  which  give  off  no  branches ;  in  the  flattened 
leaves  there  may  be  several  ribs  which  either  do  (e.g.  Ginkgo)  or  do 
not  (e.g.  Damraara,  Araucaria)  branch  in  the  lamina,  and  in  all 
these  cases  the  bundles  end  blindly ;  in  Gnetum  the  leaf,  and  in 
Stangeria  the  leaf-pinna,  has  a  midrib  and  pinnate  venation;  the 
multicostate  leaf  of  Welwitschia  has  parallel  venation.  A  remark- 
able feature  in  the  structure  of  the  leaf  is  the  presence,  in  all  the 
genera,  of  a  tissue,  termed  transfusion- tissue  (p.  169),  which  consists 
of  parenchymatous  cells,  some  of  which  contain  no  protoplasm  and 
have  pitted  walls,  being  in  fact  tracheides,  whilst  others  con- 
tain protoplasm  and  have  unpitted  walls :  in  the  Abietinete  this 
tissue  is  -a  development  of  the  pericycle  of  the  vascular  strand, 
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and  is  surrounded  by  a  well-marked  endodermis ;  in  the  other  genera 
it  appears  to  be  specially  differentiated  mesophyll  frequently  (e.g. 
Cycas,  Podocarpus,  Cephalotaxus)  consisting  of  cells  elongated 
transversely  to  the  long  axis  of  the  leaf  :  the  use  of  the  trans- 
fusion-tissue is  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  a  much-branched 
vascular  system  in  the  leaf,  the  tracheidal  cells  serving  to  distri- 
bute water  from  the  xylem  of  the  bundles  to  the  mesophyll,  the 
other  cells  serving  to  convey  organic  substances  formed  in  the 
mesophyll  to  the  phloem  of  the  bundles. 

The  Boot  grows  in  length  by  means  of  a  growing-point  differen- 
tiated into  dermatogen,  plerome  and  periblem,  and  root-cap  as  in 
Dicotyledons  (see  p.  154)  ;  there  are  commonly  two  xylem-bundles 
in  the  stele  :  the  cambium-ring  is  formed  in  the  usual  way  :  the 
phellogen  is  derived  from  the  pericycle  ;  in  many  cases  the  cortical 
cells,  other  than  those  of  the  endodermis,  show  thickenings  on 
their  radial  walls  similar  to  those  of  the  endodermis-cells  ;  this  is 
either  confined  to  a  single  (penultimate)  layer  of  the  coi-tex  (e.g. 
Cupressus,  Thuja,  Biota,  Taxus,  Cephalotaxus,  Ginkgo),  or  it 
extends  to  several  layers  (e.g.  Sequoia,  Taxodium,  Juniperus, 
Araucaria)  :  the  epiblema  is  generally  devoid  of  root-hairs,  but 
these  are  abundant  in  Taxus. 

General  histological  peculiarities.  In  all  the  Coniferae,  except 
Taxus,  resin-ducts  (see  p.  139)  are  present :  they  are  always  to  be 
found  in  the  leaves  and  in  the  cortex  of  the  stem,  sometimes  also 
in  the  pith  of  the  stem  (Ginkgo),  in  the  primary  wood  (Pinus, 
Larix),  or  in  the  primary  bast  (Araucaria);  they  are  absent  from 
the  root  in  many  genera  (Ciyptomeria,  Taxodium,  Podocarpus, 
Dacrydium,  Tsuga,  Cunninghamia,  Ginkgo),  and  when  present 
they  never  occur  in  the  cortex,  but  are  situated  in  the  primary 
wood  (Pinus,  Larix),  in  the  primary  bast  (Araucaria),  or  as  a  single 
canal  in  the  centre  of  the  conjunctive  tissue  (Cedrus,  Abies,  Pseu- 
dolarix) :  they  are  formed  also  in  the  secondary  wood  (Pinus, 
Picea,  Larix)  or  in  the  secondary  bast  (Cupressus,  Thuja,  Arau- 
caria) of  both  stem  and  root.  Mucilage-ducts,  resembling  the 
resin-ducts  of  the  Coniferae,  occur  in  the  cortex  of  the  stem  in  the 
Cycadaceae. 

The  bast  of  the  Gymnosperms  resembles  that  of  the  Pterido- 
phyta,  and  differs  from  that  of  the  Angiosperms,  in  that  it  contains 
no  companion-cells  (see  p.  137),  the  function  of  these  cells  being 
performed  by  certain  cells  belonging  either  to  the  medullary  rays 
(Abietineee,  some  Cupressineaa  and  Taxodinese)  or  to  the  bast- 
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parenchyma  (Araucarinece,  Taxoideoe,  some  Cupressinese  and  Taxo- 
dineae,  the  Cycadaceas  and  Gnetaceee). 

A  remarkable  feature  in  the  histology  of  Welwitschia  is  the 
presence  in  the  ground-tissue  of  large  thick-walled  fibrous  cells, 
called  spicular  cells,  in  the  walls  of  which  crystals  of  calcium 
oxalate  are  deposited ;  the  occurrence  of  these  crystals  in  the  cell- 
walls  is  common  throughout  the  class  (Fig.  65). 

The  General  Morphology  of  the  Reproductive  Organs.  The  repro- 
ductive organs  are  micros porangia  (pollen-sacs)  and  macrosporangia 
(ovules)  :  the  micros  porangia  are  always  borne  on  sporophylls,  but 
the  macrosporangia  are  sometimes  borne  directly  on  the  axis 
{e.g.  macrosporangia  of  Taxeae  and  of  the  Gnetaceae)  :  they  are 
developed  on  distinct  shoots,  and  frequently  on  distinct  plants 
{e.g.  Cycadaceae:  some  Coniferae,  such  as  most  Araucarineae  and 
TaxcEe;  Gnetaceae  generally). 

Certain  shoots  are  more  or  less  clearly  differentiated  flowers-, 
the  only  exception  being  Cycas  in  which  there  is  no  proper  macro- 
sporangiate  flower.  The  flower  is  always  monosporangiate  :  its 
structure  vai'ies  widely ;  it  may  consist  merely  of  a  terminal 
sporangium  invested  by  a  few  small  bracts  {e.g.  macrosporangiate 
flower  of  Taxeae) ;  of  a  terminal  sporangium  with  a  rudimentary 
perianth  (macrosporangiate  flower  of  Gnetacie) ;  of  one  or  more 
sporophylls  borne  on  a  short  axis  and  surrounded  by  a  perianth 
(microsporangiate  flower  of  Gnetaceae)  ;  or  of  a  larger  or  smaller 
number  of  sporophylls  arranged  on  an  elongated  axis,  the  whole 
forming  a  cone. 

In  the  Gnetaceae  the  fl.owers  are  arranged  in  spicate  inflor- 
escences, and  are  situated  in  the  axils  of  bracts  which  are  more 
highly  developed  in  this  order  than  in  any  other  Gymnosperms. 

The  Sporophylls  are  of  two  kinds,  distinguished  by  the  nature 
of  the  sporangia  which  they  respectively  bear,  as  microsporophylls 
and  maci-osporophylls.  When  the  flower  is  a  cone,  the  spoi-ophylls 
have  a  general  resemblance  to  scaly  leaves :  in  other  flowers 
(Taxeae,  Cycas,  Gnetaceae)  they  have  various  and  specialised 
forms. 

The  microsporophyll  (stamen)  occurs  in  its  simplest  form  in  the 
Cycadaceffi,  where  it  is  a  large  stout  scale  bearing  usually  an  in- 
definite number  of  microsporangia  on  its  under  surface.  In  some 
of  the  Coniferre  {e.g.  Pinus),  the  microsporophyll  essentially  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Cycadacere,  though  it  is  much  smaller  (in 
proportion  with  the  smaller  flowers)  and  bears  only  two  micro- 
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sporangia.  In  the  other  Coniferse  the  microsporophylls,  bearing 
2-15  sporangia,  show  more  or  less  distinct  differentiation  into 
&  stalk  bearing  a  terminal  leafy  expansion,  until,  in  Taxus,  a 
stage  is  reached  where  the  microsporophyll  consists  of  a  stalls: 
bearing  a  peltate  lamina,  on  the  under  surface  of  which  the  spor- 
angia are  developed.  In  other  words,  the  microsporophyll  con- 
sists of  a  filament  bearing  a  sorus  of  sporangia  which  constitutes 
an  anther  (see  p.  432).  In  all  cases  the  microsporangia  are 
developed  on  the  morphologically  under  (dorsal)  surface  of  the 
sporophyll. 

The  gradual  differentiation  of  the  microsporophyll,  which  can  be 


Fig.  296. — A  Microsporophyllary  (or  staminal) 
flow ov  ot  Ahies  pectinata;  h  scaly  bracts ;  a  mi- 
crosporophyll  with  two  inicrosporaDgia  (pollen- 
sacs).  B  Microspore  (pollen-grain)  (highly 
mag.) ;  e  exine  expanded  into  two  hollow  vesicles 
II);  1/ maleprothallium.    (After  Sachs.) 


Fig.  297.— Piims  sylvcstris  ( x  7  :  after 
Strasburger).  Macrosporophyll  b,  bear- 
ing on  its  upper  surface  the  placental 
scale /)•,  which  bears  two  ovules  s  at  its 
base;  c  apophysial  projection  of  the 
placental  scale ;  m  prolonged  integument 
of  the  ovule  within  which  pollen-grains 
have  lodged. 


traced  in  the  Coniferse,  leads  on  to  the  more  complete  differen- 
tiation and  specialisation  which  obtains  in  the  Gnetacea?  and  in 
the  Angiosperms.  In  Gnetum,  however,  there  are  no  microsporo- 
phylls. 

The  macrosporophyll  (carpel)  appears  in  a  simple,  yet  typical, 
fo,rm  in  Cycas  (see  Fig.  303),  the  one  Gymrfosperm  which  has  no 
distinct  niacrosporangiate  flower.  Here  the  carpels  are  essentially 
similar  to  the  foliage-leaves,  though  they  are  smaller,  of  a  yellow 
colour,  and  of  a  somewhat  different  form  :  they  are,  in  fact,  de- 
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veloped  at  the  growing-point  of  the  stem  in  the  place  of  a  whorl 
of  foliage- leaves.  The  few  sessile  macrosporangia  are  borne 
laterally  on  the  lower  part  of  the  sporophyll. 

In  the  other  Cycadacese,  the  macrosporophyll  is  a  stout  scaly 
leaf,  thickened  at  its  outer  end,  bearing  usually  two  lateral  ovules, 
one  on  each  side. 

In  the  Coniferae,  the  simplest  form  of  macrosporophyll  is  to  be 
found  in  Dammara  (Araucarineae),  for  instance,  where  it  is  simply 
a  scaly  leaf  bearing  a  single  macrosporangium  on  its  upper  surface : 
in  other  forms  the  supei'ior  surface  of  the  macrosporophyll  is 
clearly  marked  out,  by  outgrowths  of  various  kinds,  into  an  apical 
and  a  basal  half,  the  latter  alone  bearing  the  (1-7)  macrosporangia 
(e.g.  Taxodinea?,  Cupressineae):  in  the  Abietineae  (Pinus,  Larix,  etc.) 
the  sporangiferous  structure  of  the  preceding  families  is  developed 
from  the  base  of  the  carpel  as  a  placental  scale,  which  is  much 
larger  than  the  carpel  itself,  and  bears  the  two  macrosporangia  on 
its  upper  surface.  In  most  Podocarpese,  the  macrosporophyll  is 
likewise  differentiated  into  an  apical  and  a  basal  half,  the  latter 
being  much  thickened,  but  here  it  is  the  apical  portion  which  bears 
the  single  macrosporangium.  In  the  Taxeae  the  macrosporophylls 
are  rudimentary  (e.g.  Phyllocladus,  Cephalotaxus)  or  absent  (e.g. 
Torreya,  Taxus) ;  even  when  present  they  do  not  bear  the  macro- 
sporangia. 

In  the  Gnetaceae  there  are  no  macrosporophylls.  , 
The  microsporangia  (pollen-sacs)  are  borne,  in  nearly  all  cases, 
on  the  lowei-  (dorsal)  surface  of  a  sporophyll ;  they  may  be 
numerous  (about  1,000)  as  in  some  Cycadaceae ;  or  few  (2-15)  in 
the  Coniferae  and  Gnetacefe  :  scattered  (some  Cycads),  or  more 
commonly  grouped  into  one  or  more  sori,  with  more  or  less  well- 
developed  placental  tissue ;  either  imbedded  in  the  tissue  of  the 
sporophyll  (e.g.  Abietineae),  or  freely  suspended  (e.g.  Araucaria, 
Ginkgo)  :  in  the  Cnpressineae,  the  sporangia,  when  young,  are 
covered  by  an  outgrowth  of  the  under  surface  of  the  sporophyll 
which  is  comparable  to  the  indusium  of  Ferns.  In  Gnetum,  as 
there  is  no  microsporophyll,  the  two  microsporangia  are  borne  on 
the  apex  of  the  floral  axis. 

The  structure  of  the  microsporangium  is  simple  :  it  is  unilocu- 
lar ;  it  contains,  at  an  early  stage,  a  mass  of  spore-mother-cells 
derived  from  the  archesporium,  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  tapetal 
cells  also  derived  from  the  archesporium,  and  by  a  wall  consist- 
ing of  one,  two,  or  more,  layers  of  cells  :  each  spore-mother-cell 
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gives  rise  to  four  microspores,  which  are  usually  tetrahedral, 
but  bilateral  in  the  Cycads.  The  dehiscence  is  generally  longi- 
tudinal. 

The  microspores  (pollen-grains)  present  no  special  features  be- 
yond the  fact  that  in  some  genera  of  Coniferae  (e.g.  most  Abietineae 
and  Podocarpeas)  the  exine  is  dilated  into  two  hollow  expansions 
which  lighten  the  pollen-grains  and  facilitate  their  dispersal  by 
the  wind. 

The  macrosporangia  (ovules)  are  borne  either  terminally  on  a 
floral  axis  (e.g.  Taxe«e,  Gnetaceae),  or  on  the  upper  surface  of  a 
macrosporophyll  ;  on  the  floral  axis  they  ai'e  borne  singly,  on  the 
sporophylls  their  number  varies  (1-7)  :  they  are  orthotropous  and 
sessile,  the  micropyle-  being  directed  either  towards  the  axis  of  the 
cone  (in  Abietinese,  Podocarpeae),  or  away  from  it  (Cupressineae)  : 
they  have  a  single  integument,  though  in  some  genera  (most 
Taxoideae)  an  arillus  is  eventually  developed.  The  macrospo- 
rangia  are  indehiscent.. 

The  archesporium  consists  of  one  or  more  hypodermal  cells  of 
the  micropylar  end  of  the  nucellus:  from  the  archesporium  the 
sporogenous  cells  are  developed,  as  also  tapetal  cells.  By  the 
formation  of  several  layers  of  tapetal  cells,  and  also  by  the  re- 
peated periclinal  division  of  the  micropylar  epidermis,  the 
sporogenous  cells  come  to  be  deeply  placed  in  the  nucellus,  being 
surmounted  by  a  considerable  mass  of  nucellar  tissue  which,  in  the 
Cj^cadacese,  is  hollowed  out  at  the  apex  to  form  the  pollen-chamber. 
There  may  be  a  considerable  mass  of  spoi-ogenous  cells  (Cycadace^, 
etc.,  see  p.  438),  a  condition  which  recalls  that  in  the  higher 
Pteridophyta,  or  there  may  be  a  single  sporogenous  cell  ( Abietineffi). 
The  sporogenous  cell,  or  one  of  the  sporogenous  cells,  grows 
rapidly,  causing  the  absorption  of  the  adjacent  cells,  and  is  the 
mother-cell  of  the  macrospore  :  in  some  cases,  where  there  are 
many  sporogenous  cells,  several  of  them  may  begin  to  grow  in  this 
way,  but  as  a  rule,  one  gains  the  upper  hand  so  that  eventually 
only  one  mother-cell  is  present. 

The  macrospore  (embryo-sac)  is  developed  singly  in  the  macro- 
sporangium,  by  the  growth  and  maturation  of  the  mother-cell 
which  does  not  undergo  division  into  four  aa  in  the  Pteridophyta. 
In  the  Cycadacese  the  Avail  of  the  macrospore,  like  that  of  spores 
generally,  is  differentiated  into  two  layers,  the  outer  of  which  is 
cuticulainsed. 

Pollination.    The  microspores  are  conveyed  by  the  wind  from 
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the  microsporangiate  to  the  macrosporangiate  flowers,  the  Gymno- 
sperms  being  anemophilous,  and  they  come  into  direct  relation  with 
the  micropyle.  In  the  case  of  cone-flowers,  the  scales  separate  at 
the  time  of  pollination,  to  permit  of  the  pollen-grains  being  blown 
in  between  them.  The  micropyle  of  the  ovule  secretes  a  mucila- 
ginous liquid  which  catches  one  or  more  of  the  pollen-grains  :  by 
the  gradual  evaporation  of  this  liquid,  the  pollen-grain  is  drawn 
down  the  micropyle  and  is  lodged  on  the  apex  of  the  nucellus, 
where  it  germinates. 

Embryogeny  of  the  Sporophyle.  The  Gymnosperms  are  all  mero- 
blastic  and  have  a  suspensor,  w^ith  the  single  exception,  in  both 
respects,  of  Ginkgo :  they  are  frequently  polyembryonic  (most 
Cupressinese,  Abietineee,  and  Gnetaceee). 

The  most  peculiar  type  of  development  is  that  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  Oycadacese,  of  Ginkgo  among  Coniferce,  and  of 
Ephedra  among  Gnetaceee.  In  these  plants  the  germination  of 
the  oospore  begins  with  repeated  nuclear  division  followed  by 
free  cell-formation  which  leads,  in  the  CycadaceEe,  to  the  production 
either  of  a  layer  of  cells  i-ound  the  wall  of  the  archegonium  (Cycas), 
or  of  a  mass  of  cells  occupying  its  lower  end  (Ceratozamia),  a 
considerable  cavity  being  left  vacant  in  both  cases  :  in  Ephedra, 
several  (2-8)  loose  spherical  cells  are  formed  in  a  similar  manner, 
in  the  oospore,  each  with  its  own  proper  vs^all  ;  and  in  Ginkgo,  it 
becomes  completely  filled  with  a  mass  of  cells  forming  a  compact 
tissue.  In  the  Cycadaceae,  the  embryonic  cells  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  oospore  grow  out  into  the  endosperm,  forming  a  suspensor  at 
the  free  end  of  which  the  body  of  the  embryo  is  developed.  In 
Ephedra,  each  of  the  cells  elongates  into  a  suspensor  which  grows 
out  into  the  endosperm  and  produces  an  embryo.  In  Ginkgo,  the 
mass  of  cells  constitutes  the  embryo  itself  ;  thei^e  is  no  suspensor, 
but  the  embryo,  in  the  course  of  its  growth,  breaks  out  of  the 
archegonium  into  the  endosperm.  In  the  Coniferse  (except  Ginkgo) 
the  type  of  development  is  essentially  the  same  throughout,  though 
with  slight  variations.  In  the  Abietinese  the  nucleus  of  the  oospore 
descends  towards  the  lower  end  of  the  cell,  and  divides  into  two, 
and  each  of  these  again  into  two  ;  cell-formation  takes  place,  walls 
being  formed  in  two  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so  that  the 
lower  end  of  the  oospore  is  occupied  by  a  group  of  four  cells  lying 
in  one  plane ;  these  cells  then  divide  by  transverse  walls,  so  that  three 
tiers  of  four  cells  each  are  formed  ;  of  these,  each  cell  of  the  middle 
tier  grows  out  into  a  long  unicellular  suspensor  ;  those  of  the  upper 
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tier  simply  maintain  the  connexion  of  the  suspensors  with  the 
rest  of  the  oospore  ;  those  of  the  lowest  tier,  whilst  also  contribu- 
ting to  the  suspensors,  each  give  rise  to  an  embryo  from  the  cells 


Fig.  298.— Fertilisation,  and  early  stages  in  the  embryogeny,  of  Picea  cxcclsa  (x90; 
after  Strasburger).  ^1  Oosphei'e,  with  nucleus  on,  and  canal-cell  cl.  B  Fertilisation  in  pro- 
gress :  p  pollen-tube;  sn  nucleus  (male  pronucleus)  of  the  male  cell  now  in  the  oosphere  ; 
on  female  pronucleus.  C  Fusion  of  male  and  female  pronuclei.  D  Commencing  cell-forma- 
tion at  the  chalazal  end  of  the  oospore  ;  E  a  further  stage  :  F  three  tiers  of  four  cells  each 
have  been  formed  :  G  the  cells  of  the  middle  tier  have  elongated  into  suspensors,  bearing 
the  single  embryo  at  their  lower  end. 


at  the  base  of  which  one  or  more  embryonal  tubes  are  developed 
which  grow  backward  along  the  suspensor.  Picea  excelsa  departs 
from  this  type  in  that  the  suspensors  remain  coherent,  bearing  at 
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Fig.  299.— Later  stages  in  tbe  embryogeny  of  the  sporophyte  of  Pi'cea  excclsa  (after 
Strasburger).  A  Optical  section  of  young  embryo  borne  on  the  end  of  the  suspensors  (  x  240) : 
B  older  embryo,  with  suspensor  and  embryonal  tubes  ;  at  this  btage  the  growing-points  of 
primary  root  and  stem  are  already  differentiated :  C  half-grown  embiyo  in  surface-view  : 
D  longitudinal  section  of  a  half-grown  embryo  :  E  surTace-view  of  the  apex  of  the  shoot  of 
this  embryo  ( x  27) :  F  longitudinal  section  of  a  fully  developed  embryo  in  a  ripe  seed  ;  c 
cotyledons;  h  hypoctyl;  2^1  apex  of  the  plerome  in  the  root;  cp  root-cap  ;  in  pith ;  op  pro- 
cambial  ring. 
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theii'  end  the  cells  of  tlie  lowest  tier  which  develope  into  but  a 
single  embryo,  whereas  in  the  typical  Abietineee  four  embryos 
originate  from  each  oospore. 

Among  the  Cupressinese,  the  first  step  is  the  formation  of  three 
cells  one  above  the  other  at  the  lower  end  of  the  oospore  :  in 
Thuja  occidentnlis  only  the  two  upper  cells  undergo  longitudinal 
division,  and,  consequently  (as  in  Picea  excelsa)  only  a  single 
embryo  is  developed  from  each  oospore  :  in  Juniperus,  all  three 
cells  undergo  longitudinal  division,  so  that  four  embryos  are  here 
developed  from  each  oospore.  In  this  group  the  cells  of  the 
uppermost  tier  elongate  to  form  the  suspensors  :  those  of  the 
middle  tier  contribute  to  the  length  of  the  suspensors,  and  also 
give  rise  to  short  embryonal  tubes  which  invest  the  suspensor  for 
some  distance,  as  also  the  base  of  the  embryo :  the  cell  or  cells 
of  the  lowest  tier  give  rise  to  the  embryo  (Thuja)  or  embryos 
(Juniperus). 

In  the  Taxese,  as  represented  by  Taxus  and  Cephalotaxus,  the 
embryogeny  closely  resembles  that  of  Thuja,  though  there  is  not 
the  same  degree  of  constancy  ;  two  or  three  tiers  of  cells,  varying 
in  number,  are  formed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  oospore;  of  these, 
the  uppermost  tier  (Taxus)  or  second  tier  (Cephalotaxus)  grow  out 
into  the  (usually  six)  suspensors  ;  those  of  the  lower  or  lowest  tier 
form  the  single  embryo  and  the  embryonal  tubes. 

The  embryogeny  of  the  Gnetaceous  genera  Gnetum  and  Welwit- 
schia  is  peculiar  :  in  Welwitschia  the  oospore,  whilst  still  enclosed 
in  the  wall  of  the  archegonium,  undergoes  a  transverse  division  at 
its  base,  which  cuts  off  a  small  flat  cell  as  the  embryo- cell ;  the 
wall  of  the  archegonium  continues  to  grow,  and  forms  the  sus- 
pensor ;  the  embryo-cell  gives  rise  to  the  single  embryo  and  to  a 
number  of  embryonal  tubes  which  invest  the  lower  portion  of  the 
suspensor :  in  Gnetum,  so  far  as  the  embryogeny  is  known,  it 
appears  that  an  embryo-cell  is  formed  at  the  end  of  the  suspensor, 
as  in  Welwitschia,  from  which  the  embryo  and  the  embryonal  tubes 
are  also  developed  ;  the  suspensor  appears  to  branch,  each  branch 
bearing  an  embryo. 

The  growing-point  of  the  stem  is  developed  at  the  anterior  end 
of  the  embryo:  two  species  of  Coniferce  (Cephalotaxus  Fortunei, 
Araucaria  hrasiliana)  present  the  peculiarity  that  the  growing- 
point  is  not  quite  terminal,  but  is  covered  by  a  small  group  of  cells 
which  are  subsequently  throAvn  off :  in  some  cases  (Cupressinete, 
Pinus  Strohus,  apparently  Taxus  and  Gnetum,  and  occasionally 
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Ephedra),  there  is  a  two-sided  apical  cell  in  the  growing-point  at 
its  first  development. 

the  cotyledons  vary  in  number  :  one,  in  Ceratozamia,  and  some- 
times in  other  Cycadaceffi ;  two,  in  the  Cycadace®  generally,  in 

the  Cupressineae 
generally,    in  some 
Araucarias,   in  the 
Taxoideee,    and  in 
the    Gnetaceas  ;  in 
the  Cupressineae 
sometimes  3-5 ;  in 
the  Taxodinea;  4-9  ; 
in    the  Abietineae 
5-15.     The  cotyle- 
dons  are  generally 
epigean:    they  are 
hypogean  in  the  Cy- 
cadaceae,  as  also  in 
Araucaria  (sect. 
Colymbea)    and  in 
Ginkgo  among  the 
Coniferae:   in  the 
Cycadaceae,   and  in 
Ginkgo,  the  two  hy- 
pogean cotyledons 
are  closely  coherent 
at  the  apex,  whereas 
in  these  Araucarias 
the   cotyledons  are 
free. 

The  growing- 
point  of  the  root  is 
in  all  cases  differen- 
tiated endogenously, 
at  some  distance 
from  the  posterior 
end  of  the  embryo. 

The  Gametophyte. 
— As  the  G^-muo- 
sperms  are  hetevo- 
sporous,  the  sexual 


Fig.  300. — Germinating  seeds  of  Pinus  Pinea :  I  first 
eftage,  in  longitudinal  section:  T.I  second  stage,  with  pro- 
truding radicle  ;  A  external  view ;  B  view  after  removal  of 
half  the  seed-coat ;  C  longitudinal  section,  without  seed- 
coat;  D  transverse  section,  without  seed-coat;  III  ger- 
mination is  here  completed,  the  cotyledons  having  expanded, 
and  the  hypocotyl  elongated  :  »  seed-coat ;  e  endosperm  ;  w 
radicle;  c  cotyledons;  y  micropyle;  r  red  membrane  (re- 
mains of  nucellus) ;  s  the  embryo-sac. 
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generation  is  represented  by  two  individuals,  a  male  and  a 
female. 

The  Male   Individual  is  a  prothallium  developed  from  the 


Fig.  301. — A  Longitudinal  section  of  the  micropylar  portion  of  the  female  prothallium  of 
Picca  exrelsa  showing  two  archegonia  ( x  100)  :  c  neck  of  archegoniiim  ;  rl  canal-cell. 
B  Surface-view  of  unopened  neck  of  an  arcbegonium  ( x  250).  C  Pollcn-tube  penetrating 
to  the  oosphere  through  the  neck  of  the  archegonium  (x250).    (After  Strasburger.) 

microspore  as  described  on  p.  448.  It  consists  of  two  or  more 
cells,  one  of  which  grows  out  into  a  pollen- tube  (see  Fig.  290). 
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The  viale  organ  is  a  i^udimentaiy  antheridium  consisting  of  two 
cells,  the  stalk-cell  and  the  generative  cell. 

The  male  cell  is  derived  from  tlie  generative  cell  of  the  an- 
theridium which  travels  into  the  pollen-tube  (see  Fig.  289)  ;  this 
cell  undergoes  division  into  two  similar  cells,  near  the  apex  of 
the  poUen-tube,  both  of  which  are,  as  a  rule,  functional  male  cells 

equivalent  to  spermatozoids  ;  in 
Taxas,  however,  the  two  cells 
differ  in  size,  and  it  is  only  the 
larger  one  that  is  a  f  anctional 
male  cell.  The  male  cell  is  of 
somewhat  spherical  or  oval 
form.  When,  as  in  Juniperus, 
and  other  Cupressineas,  several 
archegonia  are  fertilised  by 
means  of  a  single  pollen-tube, 
repeated  cell-division  takes 
place  in  the  pollen-tube. 

The  Female  Jndividtial  is  a 
pvothallium  (sometimes  called 
endosperm)  developed  within 
the  macrospore.  The  germina- 
tion of  the  macrospore  begins 
with  the  division  of  its  nucleus  ; 
nuclear  division  is  repeated 
until  a  large  number  of  nuclei 
are  formed,  lying  in  the  parietal 
protoplasm  of  the  spore ;  free 
cell-formation  then  takes  place, 
walls  being  formed  between  the 
cells  so  that  the  interior  of  the 
macrospore  is  lined  by  a  layer 
of  cells  which  grow  and  divide 
until  the  cavity  of  the  macro- 
spoi-e  is  entirely  filled.  It  is 
characteristic  of  Gymnosperms 
that  the  development  of  the 
prothallium  is  unintem^upted, 
and  that  it  is  completed,  except  in  Gnetum,  before  the  female 
organs  are  developed  and,  consequently,  before  fertilisation  can 
have  taken  place. 


FtG.  302.— Fertilisation  of  two  archegonia 
by  means  of  a  single  pollen-tube  in  Junipe- 
rus virginiana  (x230:  after  Strasburger) :  e 
prothallial  tissue;  meek  of  archegonium ; 
n  nucleus  in  the  pollen-tube  ;  11121  male  pro- 
nucleus, fp  female  pronucleus,  in  the 
oosphere;  v  vacuole  in  the  oosphere ;  os 
lower  part  of  oosphere. 
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The  female  prothallium  is  a  mass  of  parenchymatous  tissue, 
which  does  not,  as  a  rule,  escape  to  any  extent  from  the  spore, 
and  which,  in  consequence  of  the  exclusion  of  light,  is  destitute 
of  chlorophyll  ;  the  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  offered  by  the 
Cycadaceoe  where,  if  the  female  organ  is  not  fertilised,  the  pro- 
thallium,  resuming  its  growth,  protrudes  through  the  micropyle 
and  turns  green,  in  the  light. 

The  female  organ  is  an  archegonium,  and  is  developed  from  a 
single  superficial  cell  of  the  female  prothallium  at  its  micropylar 
end.  The  mothei'-cell  generally  divides  transversely  into  two; 
an  upper,  the  neck- cell ;  a  lower,  the  central  cell:  the  neck-cell 
usually  divides,  by  two  vertical  walls,  into  four  cells,  which  form 
the  neck;  the  centi^al  cell  grows,  and  divides  transversely  at  its 
upper  end  so  as  to  cut  off  a  small  cell,  the  canal-cell,  which  lies 
in  the  canal  formed  by  the  separation  of  the  neck-cells,  and  a 
large  cell  which  is  the  female  cell  or  oosphere  (Figs.  301,  302). 

The  most  striking  deviations  from  the  development  of  the  archegonium,  as 
described  above,  are  the  following  :  the  mother-cell  does  not  divide  but  becomes 
the  central  cell  of  a  ueckless  archegonium,  either  with  a  cell-wall  (Welwitschia) 
or  without  a  cell-wall  (Gnetum) ;  the  neck-cell  remains  undivided  (Tsvga  cana- 
densis) ;  the  neck-cell  divides  only  once,  longitudinally,  so  that  the  neck  con- 
sists of  two  cells  [e.g.  Cycadaceas,  Ginkgo)  ;  by  a  third  vertical  division  of  the 
neck-cell,  the  neck  comes  to  consist  of  eight  cells,  all  in  one  plane  (some 
Cupressineffi) ;  by  one  or  more  transverse  divisions,  the  neck  consists  of  two 
or  more  tiers  of  cells  {e.g.  Pinus  Pinaster  with  four  cells  in  each  tier ;  Picea 
excelsa  with  eigth  cells  in  each  tier). 

The  number  of  archegonia  developed  on  the  female  prothallium 
varies  from  a  small  number  (3-5)  in  the  Abietineas,  to  a  large 
number  (20-60)  in  Welwitschia  and  Gnetum.  The  archegonia 
are  either  scattered  (Abietineas),  or  in  a  group  (Cupressineee)  : 
when  scattered,  the  central  cells  are  surrounded  by  a  layer  of 
small  cells  belonging  to  the  prothallium  ;  when  in  a  group,  the 
central  cells  are  in  actual  contact  and  have  a  common  investment 
of  small  cells. 

In  Welwitschia,  the  unicellular  ai'chegonia  gi-ow  out  into 
filaments,  at  the  upper  end,  which  make  their  way  through  the 
tissue  of  the  nucellus  toward  the  micropyle. 

The  female  cell  or  oosphere  is  a  x-elatively  large  nucleated  cell, 
the  protoplasm  of  which  is  so  highly  vacuolated  that  it  presents  a 
frothy  appearance. 

Fertilisation.    When  the  microspore  has  reached  the  apex  of 
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the  nucellus,  it  developes  a  pollen-tube  wMcli  penetrates  tlie  tissue 
of  the  nucellus,  making  its  way  to  the  archegonia  which  have 
been,  or  are  being,  developed  on  tlie  prothallium  inside  the 
macrospore  ;  the  pollen-tube  at  length  reaches  the  macrospore, 
pierces  its  wall,  and  entei's  the  neck  of  an  archegonium  (when 
scattered),  or  spreads  out  over  the  necks  of  a  group  of  archegonia; 
a  male  cell  is  forced  out  through  the  tip  of  the  pollen-tube  into 
the  oosphere,  or  into  each  of  the  oospheres  of  a  group  of  arche- 
gonia so  that  one  male  organ  fertilises  several  archegonia  (Fig. 
302);  the  act  of  fertilisation  is  completed  bj  the  fusion  of  the 
male  pronucleus  with  the  female  pronucleus,  to  constitute  the 
nucleus  of  the  oospore. 

In  Welwitschia  the  process  is  somewhat  different ;  here  fertilisa- 
tion takes  place  in  the  tissue  of  the  nucellus,  where  the  pollen-tubes 
meet  and  fuse  with  the  filamentous  outgrowths  of  the  archegonia. 

The  Besults  of  Fertilisation. 

1.  The  fruit.  In  all  the  Gymnosperms  which  have  a  cone-like 
macrosporangiate  flower  (Cycadaceae,  except  Oycas  ;  Conifei^a?, 
except  Taxea3),  one  effect  of  fertilisation  is  to  cause  more  or  less 
considerable  growth  in  the  macrosporophylls,  or  in  the  placental 
scales,  as  also  tissue-change  resulting  in  their  becoming  woody 
(e.g.  Pinus,  Abies,  etc.)  or  fleshy  (e.g.  Juniperus),  the  product 
being  the  fruit. 

The  fruit-cone,  in  most  cases,  sets  free  the  seed  by  the  separa- 
tion of  the  macrospoi'ophylls,  or  of  the  placental  scales,  which  fall 
off  from  the  axis  of  the  cone,  leaving  it  bare  (most  Cycadacea?, 
Ai-aucaria,  Abies,  Agathis,  Cedrus) ;  or  they  merely  separate  enough 
to  let  the  seeds  fall  out,  and  then  the  cones  either  remain  on 
the  tree  (e.g.  Larix),  or,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case,  drop 
off  entire.  However,  where  the  fruit  is  a  berry-like  cone  (e.g. 
Juniperus),  the  macrosporophylls  do  not  separate,  and  the  disper- 
sion of  the  seed  depends  on  the  fruit  being  eaten  by  animals. 

In  other  cases  the  effects  of  fertilisation  extend  to  the  bracts 
(Ephedra)  or  to  the  perianth  (G-netura),  causing  them  to  grow  and 
become  succulent. 

2,  The  seed  is  albuminous  in  all  Gymnosperms,  the  single 
straight  embryo  being  imbedded  in  the  endosperm  (see  Fig.  300  I) 
m  all  cases,  also,  some  portion  of  the  nucellar  tissue  persists  as 
perisperm,  amounting,  in  the  Cycadacece  and  Coniferte,  to  little 
more  than  a  membranous  layer,  but  in  the  Gnetaceee  (at  least 
in  Ephedra  and  Welwitschia)  it  is  more  considerable. 

V.  S.  B. 
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The  development  of  the  seed-coats  varies  widely.  In  the 
CjcadacefB  the  testa  consists  of  two  layers,  an  outer  fleshy  and 
succnlent,  and  an  inner  hard  and  woody,  so  that  the  seed  bears  a 
superficial  resemblance  to  a  fruit  such  as  a  plum :  in  those  Coni- 
ferae  in  which  the  seeds  are  produced  in  a  cone-fruit,  the  testa  is 
hard  and  tough  ;  but  in  those  in  which  the  seed  is  exposed  from 
the  first,  the  testa  is  either  fleshy  (e.g.  Ginkgo,  Cephalotaxus), 
being  developed  after  the  manner  of  that  in  the  Cycadaceje,  or  it 
is  hard,  and  is  invested  by  a  succulent  aril  (e.g.  Taxus,  Podo- 
carpus).  In  those  Coniferre  with  woody  cones  (e.g.  Abietineae, 
Araucarineffi,  most' Cupressineffi)  the  seed  is  usually  winged,  either 
by  means  of  a  membranous  outgrowth  of  the  testa,  or  (Abietinefe) 
by  the  adhesion  to  the  seed  of  a  thin  strip  of  tissue,  split  off  from 
the  surface  of  the  placental  scale.  Among  the  Gnetaceae,  the 
testa  is  hard  and  woody  in  Ephedra  and  Gnetum  ;  in  Welwitschia 
the  seed  is  enclosed  by  the  expanded  perianth,  which  acts  as  a 
wing. 

Classification  of  the  Oijmnospermce. 

The  class  contains  the  following-  three  orders: — 

1.  CYCADACEiB:  the  trunk  is  generally  unbranched  :  the  leaves 
are  large  and  branched :  no  vessels  in  the  secondary  wood. 

2.  Conifer^:  trunk  much  branched:  leaves  many,  small,  and 
unbranched  :  no  vessels  in  the  secondary  wood. 

3.  GNETACEiE:  habit  various:  flowers  have  a  rudimentary 
perianth  :  there  are  vessels  in  the  secondary  wood. 

Order  1.  Cycadaceae.  The  Cj'cadaceae  are  plants  which,  in  many  respects, 
show  affinity  with  the  Ferns,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  resemble  the 
Palms  in  external  appearance.  The  stem  is  tubercular  or  cylindrical.  The 
vegetative  leaves  are  of  two  kinds ;  scaly  leaves,  brown  and  dry,  closely 
covering  the  surface  of  the  stem ;  foliage-leaves,  pinnate,  of  a  leathery  consis- 
tency, produced  annually  or  at  a  longer  interval,  forming  a  crown  at  the  top 
of  the  stem  ;  the  foliage -leaves  are  generally  developed  expanded,  but  in  Cycas 
the  pinnae  are  circinate  in  vernation,  as  is  also  the  phyllopodium  in  Stangeria 
and  Zamia. 

The  dioecious  flowers  are  produced,  either  singly  or  several  together,  at  the 
apex  of  the  stem  ;  they  are  cones  (except  Cycas).  The  development  of  the 
cones  does  not  arrest  the  growth  in  length  of  the  stem  :  hence  tbe  stem  may 
be  regarded  as  a  sympodium,  its  growing-point  being  maintained  by  either 
dichotomous  or  lateral  branching  (pp.  33,  35).  The  macrosporophylls  of  Cycas 
do  not  constitute  a  true  flower,  since  they  are  not  borne,  as  in  the  other  genera, 
on  a  special  axis,  but  simply  take  the  place  of  a  whorl  of  foliage-leaves.  The 
cones  consist  of  an  elongated  axis,  bearing  numerous  spirally-arranged  scaly 
sporophylls,  wLich  vary  in  number  from  30  to  600.    The  microsporophylls  bear, 
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on  the  under  surface,  usually  numerous  (2  to  1000)  microsporangia,  either 
scattered  or  in  sori  (Cycas,  Stangeria,  Zamia).  The  macrosporophylls  bear 
two  orthotropous  macrosporangia,  one  on  each  flank,  developed  upon  the  peltate 
terminal  lamina  ;  but  the  exceptional  macrosporophylls  of  Cycas  (see  Fig.  303) 
may  bear  as  many  as  five  macrosporangia. 

The  macrosporangia  are  all  sessile,  and  have  a  single  integument,  and  are  of 
considerable  size ;  those  of  Cycas  are  as  large  as  a  plum  before  fertilisation. 

In  the  coniferous  genera,  the  macrosporangiate  flower  becomes  the  fruit; 
that  is,  a  dry  cone,  the  sporophylls  of  which  fall  away,  and  so  set  free  the 
seeds.  In  Cycas,  the  sporophylls  bend  outwards  and  drop  off,  bearing  the 
seeds.  The  seed  is  covered  by  a  testa,  developed  from  the  integument  of  the 
ovule,  which  is  succulent  externally  and  stony  internally.  It  contains  a  single 
straight  embryo,  on  a  coiled  suspensor,  lying  in  the  endosperm.  The  embryo, 
has  generally  two  cotyledons  (one  in  Ceratozamia,  and  occasionally  in  other 
genera  also),  which  are  hypogean, 
remaining  in  the  seed. 

The  Cycadacese,  of  which  there 
are  nine  genera,  and  about  seventy- 
five  species,  ave  all  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical. Cycas  is  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies  and  Australia  ;  Macro- 
zamia  and  Bowenia,  of  Australia  ; 
Encephalartos  and  Stangeria,  of 
Africa ;  Zamia,  Ceratozamia,  Dio- 
on,  and  Microcycas,  of  tropical 
America. 

Cycas  is  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  other  genera  by  its  pe- 
culiar 'macrosporophylls,  involving 
the  absence  of  a  macrosporangiate 
flower ;  Bowenia  is  characterised 
by  its  bi-pinnate  leaves  ;  Stangeria 
by  the  pinnate  venation  of  its 
leaves  ;  the  other  genera,  by  the 
form  of  their  sporophylls. 

Order  2.  Coniferae.  This 
order  includes  the  Pines,  Firs, 
Cypresses,  Yews,  etc.,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  are  extra-tropical, 
inhabiting  more  especially  the 
northern  hemisphere. 

The  conspicuous  features  of  their  morphology  are  the  regular  monopodia 
branching  of  the  stem,  the  small  (often  acicular)  simple  leaves,  and  the  tap- 
root. In  their  histology,  these  pknts  resemble  the  Dicotyledons  in  that  the 
stem  grows  in  thickness  by  a  normal  cambium-ring  ;  but  the  vascular  tissue  of 
the  wood  consists  entirely  of  tracheides  with  bordered  pits.  The  presence  of 
resin-ducts  is  another  characteristic  feature. 

The  flowers  are  always  monosporangiate  ;  some  genera  are  dioecious.  The 


Fig.  303.— Sporophylls  of  Cycads.  A  macro- 
sporophyll  of  Cycas  revohita  (i  nat.  size)  :  / 
pinnas;  s  ovules.  B  Macrosporophyll  of  Zamia 
muricata,  with  two  ovules  (s) ;  C  microsporophyll 
of  this  species  with  numerous  microsporano-ia 
(P). 
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microsporangiate  flower  is  a  cone,  consisting  of  an  elongated  axis  bearing 
microsporophylls  (Fig.  304),  which  are  generally  somewhat  peltate  in  fonn. 
Each  microsporophyll  bears  two  or  more  microsporangia  on  its  under  (dorsal) 
surface.  The  macrosporangiate  flower  is  also  a  cone  in  certain  cases  (Pinoideie, 
Fig.  305),  in  which  case  the  macrosporophylls  bear  tbe  macrosporaugia ;  in 
other  cases  there  is  a  less  perfect  cone,  or  none  at  all  (Taxoideai,  see  Fig.  308), 
the  macrosporophylls  are  either  rudimentary  or  absent,  and  the  macrosporaugia 
are  generally  borne  on  the  axis. 

In  some  genera  {e.g.  Pinus,  Juniperus)  the  seed  takes  two  years  to  ripen  ;  in 
the  first  year,  pollination  takes  place,  and  tbe  pollen-tube  begins  to  grow 
through  the  tissue  of  the  nucellus ;  in  the  second  year,  after  a  period  of  rest, 


Fig.  304. — Pinxis  montana  (Pumilio).  A  Longitudinal  section  of  a  microsporangiate  flower 
{ X 10).  B  Longitudinal  section  of  a  microsporophyll,  showing  the  cavity  of  one  pollen-sac 
(x  20).  C  Transverse  section  of  a  microsporophyll,  shovring  the  cavities  of  both  pollen- 
sacs.  D  Germinating  two-celled  microspore  of  Pinus  sylvestri^,  showing  the  expansions  of 
the  exine  (x  400).    (After  Strasburger,) 


the  pollen-tube  completes  its  growth,  reaches  the  archegonium,  and  fertilises 
the  oosphere ;  as  a  consequence,  the  embryo  is  developed,  and  the  ovule  is 
changed  into  a  seed. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  Coniferte  are  polyembryouic  (see 
p.  471),  and  that  each  ovule  contains  several  archegouia,  the  rijje  seed  contains 
only  a  single  embryo,  though  occasionally  two  are  found  (e.g.  Ginkgo).  The 
embryo  has  two,  or  more,  cotyledons,  which  are  epigean,  except  in  Araucaria, 
sect.  Colymbea,  and  in  Ginkgo,  where  they  are  hypogean. 

The  order,  which  includes  34  genera  'and  about  350  species,  may  be  natur- 
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ally  divided  into  the  two  sub-orders,  Pinoideffi  and  Taxoide£E,  based  upon  the 
structure  of  the  macrosporangiate  flower  ;  each  of  these  sub-orders  includes 
several  families. 

Sub-order  I.  Pinoide^.  The  macrosporangiate  flowers  are  cones  ;  the  seed 
has  a  woody  or  leathery  testa,  is  enclosed  between  the  macrosporophylls  or 
the  placental  scales,  and  has  no  aril. 

Fam.  1.  Araucariiuce  :  usually  dioe- 
cious ;  macrosporophyll  simple,  bearing 
a  single  macrosporangium.  The  micro- 
sporophyll  bears  5  to  15  free  microspor- 
angia ;  microspores  without  expansions 
of  the  exine  ;  all  leaves  arranged 
spirally  ;  cotyledons  2-4. 

This  family  includes  the  two  genera, 
Agathis  (Dammara)  and  Araucaria, 
Agathis  inhabits  the  Malayan  islands, 
parts  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Fiji 
Islands  ;  A.  australis  is  the  Kauri 
Grum-tree :  Araucaria  inhabits  South 
America  {A.  brasiliana,  Brazil;  A.  im- 
bricata,  Chili),  and  Australasia  {A. 
excelsa,  Norfolk  Island). 

Fam.  2.  Abietinece :  monceciona  ;  on 
its  upper  surface  at  the  base,  the  macro- 
sporophyll bears  a  large  placental  scale 
on  the  upper  surface  of  which  two  in- 
verted macrosporangia  are  borne.  The 
ripe  seed  has  two  wings  derived  from 
tissue  of  the  placental  scale  ;  the  micro- 
sporophyll  bears  two  microsporangia ; 
microspores  usually  have  expansions  of 
the  exine ;  all  leaves  arranged  spirally  ; 
cotyledons,  more  than  2,  commonly  5, 
sometimes  as  many  as  15. 

The  most  important  genera  may  be 
distinguished  as  follows : — 

A.  No  dwarf-shoots ;  placental  scales 
flat ;  seed  ripens  in  one  year ;  stem 
bears  whorled  branches. 

1.  Fruit-cones  erect,  failing  to 
pieces  when  ripe ;  foliage-leaves 
flat,  cylindrical  at  the  base,  and  not 
decurrent ;  placental  scales  about 
the  same  length  as  the  macrosporophylls 

2.  Fruit-cones  pendent,  falling  off  entire  ;  foliage-leaves  with 
decurrent  projecting  base. 

(a)  Leaves  4-angular;  placental  scales  much  longer  than  the 
macrosporophylls        .........  Picea, 


Pig.  305. — Abies  ■pectinata.  A  Carpel  c, 
seen  from  above  (ventral  surface),  show- 
ing s  the  placental  scale,  and  tile  the  two 
ovules  (mag.).  B  Mature  cone  (nat.  size) } 
sp  axis ;  c  carpel ;  s  enlarged  placental 
scale.  C  Ripe  placental  scale  (.s)  isolated, 
seen  from  above ;  sa  the  two  seeds,  each 
with  a  wing  (/).   (After  Sachs.) 


Abies. 
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(b)  Leaves  flat ;  placental  scales  longer  or  shorter  than  the 

macrosporophylls  

B.  Long  and  dwarf-shoots. 

1.  Placental  scales  flat ;  foliage-leaves  borne  on  both  long  and 
dwarf-shoots  ;  branching  of  the  stem  irregular. 

(a)  Leaves  annually  deciduous  ;  seed  ripens  in  one  year  .  Larix. 
{b)  Leaves  persistent ;  seed  ripens  in  two  years       .       .        .  Cedrus. 

2.  Placental  scales  thickened  externally  into  an  apophysis: 
foliage-leaves  confined  to  the  dwarf-shoots  :  branches  whorled    .  Pinus. 

1.  Abies,  the  Silver  Firs.  The  foliage-leaves  are  flat,  marked  on  the  under 
surface  with  two  longitudinal  white  streaks,  and  show  in  section  two  lateral 
resin-ducts :  the  macrosporangiate  cone  is  developed  in  the  axil  of  a  leaf  borne 
on  a  shoot  of  the  previous  year,  at  some  distance  from  its  apex,  and  when  ripe 
falls  to  pieces  so  that  the  naked  axis  remains.  To  this  genus  belong  A.  pectinata 
{A.  alba),  the  Silver  Fir,  the  emarginate  leaves  of  which  stand  out  in  a  comb-like 
manner  from  the  branches;  a.  Nordmaniiiaiia,  from  the  Caucasus;  A.  balsamea, 
which  produces  Canada-balsam  ;  A.  cephalonica,  which  grows  in  Greece,  and  A. 
Pinsapo,  which  grows  in  Spain,  both  having  pointed  leaves  which,  in  the  latter 
species,  are  borne  on  all  sides  of  the  branches. 

2.  Picea,  the  Spruce  Firs.  The  foliage-leaves  are  quadrangular,  and  have 
two  lateral  resin-ducts :  the  macrosporangiate  cone  is  borne  terminally  on  a 
shoot  of  the  previous  year,  becomes  pendent  after  fertilisation,  thus  enabling 
tbe  seeds  to  drop  out,  and  then  falls  off  entire.  To  this  genus  belong  P,  excelsa, 
the  Norway  Spruce,  the  leaves  of  which  are  compressed  laterally ;  in  some 
species,  however,  the  leaves  are  compressed  vertically  (e.g.  P.  omorica,  in  Servia, 
and  P.  ajanends,  in  Eastern  Asia),  and  are  streaked  with  white  on  the  upper 
surface.  P.  alba  and  nigra  are  the  White  and  Black  Spruces  of  North 
America. 

3.  Tsnga,  the  Hemlock  Firs.  The  flat  foliage-leaves  are  somewhat  chan- 
nelled above,  with  a  midrib  projecting  on  the  under  surface.  In  other  respects 
this  genus,  more  especially  the  Section  Eutsuga,  generally  resembles  Picea.  In 
the  Section  Eutsuga  (e.g.  Ts.  canadensis)  the  placental  scales  are  much  longer 
than  the  macrosporophylls  ;  whereas  in  the  section  Pseudotsuga  (e.g.  Ts.  Doug- 
lasii)  the  macrosporophylls  are  as  long  as,  or  longer  than,  the  placental  scales  : 
in  Eutsuga  there  is  a  single  median  resin-duct  in  the  projecting  midrib  of  the 
leaf. 

4.  Larix,  the  Larches.  The  deciduous  leaves  are  arranged  spirally  on  long 
shoots,  and  also  in  clusters  on  dwarf-shoots  developed  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
of  the  long  shoots  of  the  previous  year  :  the  microsporangiate  cones  are  borne 
terminally  on  leafless  dwarf-shoots,  the  macrosporangiate  cones  terminally  on 
leafy  dwarf-shoots.  L.  europaa  is  the  common  Larch,  a  native  of  the  Alps  and 
Carpathians.  The  sub-genus  Pseudolarix,  including  the  single  species  Ps. 
Kaempferi  (otherwise  Larix  Kaempfcri),  the  Golden  Larch,  differs  from  the  true 
Larches  mainly  in  that  its  macrosporangiate  cones  fall  to  pieces  when  ripe  :  it 
is  a  native  of  China. 

5.  Cedrus,  the  Cedars.  This  genus  differs  from  Larix  in  that  the  leaves, 
which  are  arranged  in  the  same  way,  persist  for  more  than  one  year,  and  in 
that  the  seed  takes  two  years  to  ripen.    The  genus  includes  three  species  : 
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C.  Libani,  in  Asia  Minor  ;  C.  atlantica,  in  the  Atlas  mountains  of  North  Africa  : 
C.  Deodara,  in  the  Himalayas. 

7.  Piims,  the  Pines.  The  thick  placental  scales  are  expanded  at  their  free 
end  into  a  flattened  rhombic  surface,  the  apophysis  :  the  seed  takes  two  years  to 
ripen  :  the  foliage-leaves  persist  for  several  years  and  are  confined  to  dwarf- 
shoots  which  bear  cataphyliary  leaves  at  their  bases,  and  are  borne  in  the  axils 
of  the  cataphyliary  leaves  of  the  long  shoots  of  the  same  year :  the  primary 
branches  are  arranged  in  false  whorls  near  the  apex  of  the  shoot  of  any  one 
year,  and  the  branches  of  a  higher  order  are  developed  in  the  same  manner : 
the  microsporangiate  cones  take  the  place  of  dwarf-shoots  at  the  base  of  a  long 
shoot  of  the  same  year,  and  are  closely  packed ;  the  macrosporangiate  cones 
also  occupy  the  place  of  dwarf -shoots  near  the  apex  of  long  shoots  of  the  same 
year. 

In  the  section  Pinaster,  the  apophysis  has  a  rhombic  free  surface  with  a 
central  projection  (umbo) ;  it  includes  three  sub-genera  : — Pinea,  characterised 
by  the  fact  that  each  dwarf-shoot  bears  two  leaves,  with  about  twenty  species, 
including  Pinus  nylvestris,  the  Scots  Pine ;  P.  Laricio,  the  Black  Pines ;  P. 
Pinaster,  the  Cluster  Pine  of  South  Europe;  P.  montana,  the  Mountain  Pines  of 
Europe  ;  P.  Pineo,  the  Stone  Pine  of  the  South  of  Europe,  the  seeds  of  which 
are  large  and  edible  : — Tada,  where  each  dwarf-shoot  bears  three  leaves,  with 
about  sixteen  species,  including  Pinus  Tceda,  the  Frankincense  tree  of  North 
America: — Pseudostrobus,  where  each  dwarf-shoot  usually  bears  five  leaves, 
with  about  ten  North  American  species. 

In  the  section  Strobus,  the  dwarf-shoots  usually  bear  five  leaves,  and  the 
apophysis  runs  out  into  a  projection  (umbo)  at  its  upper  edge :  it  includes  two 
sub-genera: — Eustrobus,  with  pendulous  fruit-cones  and  winged  seeds,  in- 
cluding Pinus  Strobus,  the  Weymouth  Pine;  P.  excelsa,  the  Himalayan  Pine  ; 
P.  Laiiibertiana,  the  Sugar  Pine,  and  P.  vionticola,  both  of  California  and 
Oregon : — Cembra,  with  erect  or  divergent  cones  and  seeds  without  wings,  in- 
cluding Pinus  Cembra,  the  Stone  Pine  of  Switzerland  and  Siberia;  P.flexilis,  of 
North  America  ;  and  P.  parviflora,  of  Japan. 

Earn.  3.  Taxodinece :  monoecious  :  the  macrosporophyll  is  clearly  differen- 
tiated into  an  outer  and  an  inner  (placental)  half ;  the  latter  forms  an  out- 
growth across  the  upper  surface  of  the  macrosporophyll,  which  may  even  reach 
the  surface  of  the  cone :  seeds  2-9,  either  axillary  and  erect,  or  borne  on  the 
surface  of  the  macrosporophyll  and  inverted,  generally  without  a  wing  :  micro- 
sporophylls  bear  2-8  microsporangia :  microspores  with  expansions  of  the  exine  : 
leaves  arranged  spirally. 

Sciadopitys  (S.  verticillata),  the  Umbrella  Pine  of  Japan,  is  the  only  member 
of  the  family  which  has  long  and  dwarf-shoots,  the  latter  being  a  single  pair  of 
confluent  linear  leaves ;  the  placental  outgrowth  projects  beyond  the  apex  of 
the  macrosporophyll,  and  bears  a  transverse  row  of  about  seven  seeds  at  its 
base. — In  Cunninghamia,  the  placental  outgrowth  is  narrow  and  membranous. 
—In  Athrotaxis,  the  Tasmanian  Cypress,  the  placental  outgrowth  is  a  thick 
ridge.— Sequoia  includes  the  two  species  of  large  Californian  trees,  S.  sempervirens, 
the  Californian  Bed-wood,  and  S.  {Welling tonia)  (jiyantca,  celebrated  for  the 
great  height  to  which  they  grow  (over  300  feet),  with  a  circumference  of  50-60 
feet  at  the  base ;  the  placental  outgrowth  is  a  slight  transverse  ridge.    In  the 
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preceding  genera,  the  seeds  are  all  borne  on  the  placental  region  of  the  macro- 
sporophyll  and  are  inverted;  in  the  following  genera  the  seeds  are  axillary  and 
erect.  Cryptomeria  has  an  erect  fringed  placental  outgrowth. — Taxodium,  is 
the  deciduous  Cypress  of  North  America ;  its  leaf-bearing  twigs  are  thrown  off 
each  year  [T.  distic)niin),  or  persist  for  two  years  (T.  mexicaniim)  :  the  placental 
outgrowth  overgrows  the  macrosporophyll  as  the  cone  ripens. — Glyptostrobus 
is  the  Chinese  Water  Pine ;  it  differs  from  Taxodium  only  in  that  the  seed  has 
a  wing. 

Fam.  4.  Gupressinece :  monoecious,  sometimes  dioecious :  macrosporophylls 
with  a  projecting  placental  outgrowth :  seeds  axillary,  erect,  often  winged : 
microspores  without  expansions  of  the  exine :  leaves  always  arranged  in  whorls. 

In  the  sub-family  Actinostrohince,  including  the  genera  Actinostrobus,  Calli- 
tris,  and  Fitzroya,  the  ripe  cone  is  woody  and  the  constituent  macrosporophylls 
are  arranged  in  a  valvate  manner. 

In  the  sub-family  Thujopsidiiue,  including  the  genera  Thujopsis  and  Thuja 
(incl.  Libocedrus  and  Biota)  the  ripe  cone  is  woody  and  the  constituent  macro- 
sporophylls are  arranged  in  an  imbricate 
manner.  The  most  familiar  species  are 
Thuja  occidentalis,  the  American  Arbor 
Vitie,  and  Thuja  {Biota)  orirnlalis,  the 
Chinese  Arbor  Vitae. 

In  the  sub-family  Ciiprfssintc,  includ- 
ing the  genera  Cupressus  and  Chamsecy- 
paris,  the  ripe  cone  is  woody  and  con- 
sists of  2-6  pairs  of  peltate  macrosporo- 
phylls coherent  by  their  margins  in  a 
valvate  manner.  The  genus  Cupressus, 
the  Cypress,  has  several  seeds  on  each 
macrosporophyll :  in  ChamiEcyparis  each 
macrosporophyll  bears  only  two  seeds. 

The  sub-family  JnniperhicB,  including 
the  single  genus  Juuiperus,  is  distin- 
guished from  the  preceding  sub-families 
in  that  the  flowers  are,  as  a  rule,  dioe- 
cious ;  the  ripe  cone  is  somewhat  fleshy, 
resembling  a  berry  or  a  drupe  ;  it  usually 
consists  of  one  whorl  of  macrosporophylls 
each  bearing  one  or  two  wingless  seeds. 
The  section  Caryocedrus  (Arceuthos),  containing  the  single  species  Juuiperus 
drupacea,  has  a  cone  consisting  of  3  or  4  whorls  of  macrosporophylls  ;  whereas 
in  the  section  Oxycedrus  (including  Junij^eri/s  communis,  the  Juniper;  J.  Oxy- 
cedrus,  J.  macrocarpa,  and  other  species),  the  cone  consists  of  1-2  whorls  ;  and 
in  the  section  Sabina  (including  J.  Sabina,  J.  virrjiniana,  etc.),  it  consists  of  2-3 
whorls  ;  the  innermost  or  uppermost  whorl  alone  is  fertile  as  a  rule,  in  Caryo- 
cedrus and  in  Oxycedrus,  but  is  sterile  in  Sabina  :  in  Caryocedrus  the  (2-3)  seeds 
are  coherent,  in  the  other  two  sections  they  are  free :  in  Sabina  the  flowers 
are  generally  moncecious ;  in  Sabina  also  the  leaves  (including  sporophylls)  are 
usually  in  whorls  of  2,  whilst  in  the  other  two  sections  they  are  in  whorls  of  3. 


Fig.  306.— 4  Branch  of  Thuja  occi- 
dentalis (x6)  showino:  lieterophylly ;  Jc 
flank-leaves ;  /  surface-leaves;  h  resin- 
receptacle  (see  p.  ■164).  B  Fruit  of  Biota 
orientalis  (nat.  size) :  /  macrosporophylls 
with  ventral  outgrowths  d;  d  (in  the 
middle  line)  sterile  sporophylls. 
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Sab-order  II.  Taxoide^  :  the  macrosporangiate  flowers  are,  as  a  rule,  not 
cones ;  the  seed  usually  projects  beyond  the  macrosporophylls  (when  present) 
and  has  a  succulent  testa  or  an  arillus  : 
flowers  generally  dioecious. 

Fam.  1.  Fodocar'pecB :  the  macrosporangiate 
flower  consists  of  several  macrosporophylls 
each  bearing  a  single  macrosporangium  :  the 
ripe  seed  is  invested  by  an  arillus  :  the  micro- 
sporophylls  each  bear  two  microsporangia : 
the  microspores  have  expansions  of  the 
exine. 

This  family  includes  the  genera  Saxegothea, 
Microcachrys,  Podocarpus,  and  Dacrydium. 
Saxegothea  resembles  the  Cupressinete  n 
that  the  macrosporophylls  enclose  the  seeds ; 
this  genus  is  monoecious.  On  the  other  hand 
Dacrydium  resembles  the  Taxefe  in  that  the 
macrosporophylls  are  very  similar  to  the 
foliage-leaves,  and  in  that  the  macrospor- 
angia  are  sometimes  borne  in  the  axils  of 
the  macrosporophylls,  and  are  then  erect, 
whereas  in  all  other  casea  they  are  inverted. 

Fam.  2.  Taxece  :  the  macrosporophylls 
are  usually  rudimentary  or  absent,  and  the 
macrosporangia  are  borne  on  the  axis  :  the 
seed  has  an  arillus  in  some  forms,  while  in 
others  it  has  a  succulent  testa  :  microsporo- 
phylls  with  2-9  microsporangia  :  microspores  without  expansions  of  the  exine. 

Phyllocladus,  remarkable  for  its  rudimentary  leaves  and  for  the  development 
of  its  dwarf-shoots  into  phylloclades,  has  thick  persistent  macrosporophylls ; 
in  the  axil  of  each  there  is  a  single  erect  macrosporangium  with  an  arillus : 
flowers  sometimes  monoecious. 
Ginkgo  biloba  {Salisbnria  acUantl- 
folia),  the  Maiden-Hair  Tree,  is 
characterised  by  its  fan-shaped  de- 
ciduous leaves  with  furcate  vena- 
tion :  the  macrosporophylls  are 
rudimentary :  tlie  macrosporangia 
are  borne  in  an  opposite  pair  at  the 
end  of  a  short  stalk :  no  arillus, 
but  the  testa  of  the  seed  becomes 
succulent.  Cepbalotaxus  (the 
Chinese  Yew)  and  the  genera  Taxus 
(the  Yew)  and  Torreya  (the  Fetid 
Yew  of  North  America)  have  only 
long  shoots  :  the  macrosporangiate 
flowers  and  the  ripe  seeds  of  Ce- 
pbalotaxus resemble  those  of  Gink- 


FiG.  307.—  A  Macrosporangiate 
flower  of  Juniperus  Sabina,  seen  from 
above  :  / /  fertile  macrosporophylls, 
bearing  macrosporangia  s;  /'/' 
upper  part  of  sterile  sporophylls 
(mag.).  jB  and  C  Juniperus  com- 
munis. jB  young  fruit :  ///  macro- 
sporophylls,  of  which  the  anterior 
is  turned  down  :  e  the  ovules.  C  ripe 
fruit;  the  limits  of  the  three  carpels 
are  only  distinguishable  at  the 
apex. 


FiG.  308. — A  Branch  of  Taxus  haccata  bearing 
a  fruit/,  which  consists  of  a  fleshy  arillus  en- 
closing a  seed.  J3  Longitudinal  section  of  the 
end  of  a  branch  terminating  in  a  macrospo- 
rangiate flower ;  l>  scaly  bracts ;  terminal 
maci'osporangium  (nucellus) ;  i  the  integument ; 
m  the  micropyle ;  a  the  rudiment  of  the  arillua 
(x20). 
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go ;  in  Torreya  and  Taxus  (Fig.  308)  ther^  are  no  macrosporophylls,  the  macro- 
sporangia  being  borne  singly  at  the  end  of  short  lateral  shoots,  and  the  seed 
has  a  fleshy  arillus.  Taxus  has  no  resin-ducts  in  its  tissues :  its  microsporo- 
phyll  is  peltate,  bearing  5-9  microsporangia  on  its  under  surface. 

Order  3.  Gnetaceae.  This  order  includes  but  three  genera,  Ephedra, 
Gnetum,  and  Welwitschia.  Though  they  differ  widely  from  each  other  in 
many  respects,  they  agree  in  that  they  have  opposite  leaves  ;  flowers  which  are 
not  cones  and  which  have  a  rudimentary  perianth,  but  have  no  macrosporophylls 
as  the  macrosporangia  are  borne  on  the  axis ;  an  albuminous  erect  seed  ; 
a  dicotyledonous  embryo  ;  and  secondary  wood  which  contains  true  vessels. 
They  are  generally  dioecious. 

The  flowers  are  arranged  in  single  or  compound  spicate  inflorescences,  arising 
either  singly  (Welwitschia)  or  in  clusters  from  the  axils  of  pairs  of  opposite  and 
decussate  bracts.  The  bracts  are  highly  developed  and  closely  packed  in  Wel- 
witschia, so  that  the  whole  inflorescence  has  a  somewhat  cone-like  appearance. 

The  iDerianth,  in  all  cases  uncoloured,  consists  of  a  single  pair  of  coherent 
perianth-leaves,  except  in  the  microsporangiate  flowers  of  Welwitschia,  where 
there  are  two  decussate  pairs  of  free  perianth-leaves. 

The  microsporangiate  flower,  in  addition  to  the  perianth,  consists :  in 
Ephedra,  of  a  short  projecting  axis  bearing  2-8  microsporophylls  represented 
by  sessile  or  shortly-stalked  anthers  each  bearing  two  microsporangia ;  in  Gnetum, 
of  a  short  projecting  axis  directly  bearing  one  or  two  microsporangia ;  in  Welwit- 
schia, of  six  monadelphous  microsporophylls  with  well-developed  filaments  each 
bearing  a  terminal  anther  with  three  microsporangia,  surrounding  a  rudimentary 
macrosporangium,  with  a  projecting  integument,  in  the  centre  of  the  flower. 

The  macrosporangiate  flower,  in  addition  to  the  perianth,  consists :  in  all 
three  genera  of  a  terminal  macrosporangium,  borne  on  the  axis  ;  it  is  invested 
either  by  a  single  integument,  as  in  Ephedra  and  Welwitschia,  which  is  pro- 
duced into  a  long  projecting  micropyle  ;  or  by  two  integuments  (Gnetum)  the 
inner  of  which  forms  a  long  projecting  micropyle. 

The  fruit  is  formed :  in  Ephedra,  by  the  succulent  development  of  some  of 
the  bracts  of  the  inflorescence  which  assume  a  red  colour  and  enclose  the  fruit- 
lets  formed  from  the  several  flowers  by  the  lignification  of  the  perianth  round 
the  seed;  in  Gnetum,  by  the  succulent  development  of  the  perianth  and  the 
lignification  of  the  outer  integument,  in  eacb  separate  flower;  in  Welwitschia, 
by  the  further  development  of  the  bracts,  which  assume  a  bright  scarlet  colour, 
and  by  the  growth  of  the  perianth  around  the  seed  so  as  to  form  a  wing-like 
expansion,  the  winged  seeds  being  set  free  by  the  falling  to  pieces  of  the  cone- 
like inflorescence  from  below  upwards. 

Ephedra  is  a  genus  of  shrubby  plants,  with  rudimentary  leaves,  somewhat 
resembling  an  Equisetum.  It  is  especially  remarkable  on  account  of  its 
peculiar  embryogeny  (see  p.  471).    Habitat,  warmer  temperate  zone. 

Gnetum  is  a  genus  of  shrubs  or  trees,  for  the  most  part  climbers,  but  some 
erect-growing  {Gnetum  Gnemon) :  with  its  broad  well-developed  foliage-leaves, 
with  pinnate  venation,  it  resembles  the  Dicotyledons  in  habit.  Habitat,  the 
tropics. 

Welwitschia  includes  the  single  species  11'.  mirahilis  :  it  is  remarkable  for  its 
short  thick  stem,  prolonged  below  into  a  tap-root,  with  a  broad  flat  somewhat 
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circular  bilobed  upper  surface,  a  single  long  persistent  foliage-leaf  being  borne 
at  the  margin  of  each  lobe:  the  inflorescences  are  borne  in  dichotomous  cymes, 
usually  in  the  axil  of  each  of  the  two  leaves.  Habitat,  Damaraland,  Western 
South  Africa. 


DIVISION  B. 
CLASS  II.— ANGIOSPEEM^. 

The  plants  of  this  class  are  to  a  large  extent  herbaceous  annuals, 
biennials,  or  perennials ;  but  it  also  includes  a  great  number  of 
shrubs  and  trees. 

The  Sporophyte. 

The  General  Morphology  of  the  Vegetative  Organs  is  so  varied  that 
it  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  a  general  way.  The  reader  is  referred 
to  the  treatment  of  the  subject  in  Book  I.,  and  to  the  descriptions 
given  in  the  systematic  account  of  the  class. 

The  General  Morphology  of  the  Beproductive  Organs.  The  repro- 
ductive organs  are  pollen-sacs  (microsporangia)  and  ovules  (macro- 
sporangia),  borne  generally  on  sporophylls,  but  sometimes  directly 
on  the  floral  axis  {e.g.  microsporangia  of  Naias,  Casuarina,  etc.  ; 
raacrosporangia  of  Polygonum,  Primulacege,  etc.)  :  they  are  de- 
veloped in  special  shoots  differentiated  as  flowers,  and  the  flowers 
are  arranged  in  a  more  or  less  complex  branch-system,  the  in- 
florescence. 

The  Inflorescence  (see  p.  76).  It  is  only  in  comparatively  few 
cases  that  the  primary  axis  of  the  plant  terminates  in  a  flower ; 
such  plants  are  said  to  toniaxial :  it  is  usually  not  until  the  secon- 
dary or  tertiary  branches,  or  even  those  of  a  higher  order,  are 
developed,  that  a  flower  is  formed.  Such  plants  are  said  to  be 
hi-,  tri-,  or  poly -axial. 

The  floral  axis  of  the  Angiosperms  frequently  forms  an  elaborate 
branch-system  which  is  usually  sharply  defined,  as  a  sporophore, 
from  the  vegetative  shoots,  and  which  bears  leaves  which  are 
either  sporophylls  or  hypsophylls  (p.  59). 

In  the  inflorescence,  as  usually  in  all  parts  of  the  shoot  of 
Angiosperms,  the  branching  is  almost  always  monopodial  and 
axillary.  Some  apparent  exceptions  may  be  easily  reduced  to  this 
type :  thus,  in  the  racemes  of  most  of  the  Crucifei^re  the  bracts  at 
the  bases  of  the  individual  lateral  branches  are  abortive,  and  the 
same  occurs  in  many  of  the  Compositee.    In  the  Solanacese  and 
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BoraginaceoB  the  bract  often  undergoes  displacement,  so  that  it 
appears  to  be  inserted  laterally  upon  the  axillary  branch  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  axillary  branch  is 
adherent  to  the  main  shoot  for  some  distance. 

The  flowers  of  an  inflorescence  are  either  sessile  or  stalked,  the 
stalk  being-  termed  a  pedicel. 

In  accordance  with  the  principles  of  branching  laid  down  on 
p.  33,  the  different  forms  of  inflorescences  may  be  classified  as 
follows  :  — 

A.  Ilacemosc  Inflorescences  consist  of  a  main  axis  (rhachis,  peduncle), 
bearing  a  number  of  lateral  branches  developed  in  acropetal  (or  centripetal) 
succession,  constituting  a  monopodial  braucli-systera.  Tlie  lateral  branches  do 
not  usually  grow  longer  than  that  portion  of  the  main  axis  which  lies  above 
their  points  of  origin.  If  the  lateral  shoots  of  the  first  order  terminate  in  a 
flower  without  again  branching,  the  inflorescence  is  said  to  be  simple ;  but  if 
they  branch,  it  is  compound. 

These  inflorescences  are  also  ier xnedt.  indefinite,  not  because  the  apical  growth 
of  the  main  axis  or  of  its  branches  is  unlimited,  but  because,  owing  to  the 
acropetal  succession  in  the  development  of  the  flowers,  the  growth  of  branches 
of  a  high  order  is  arrested,  by  the  development  of  a  terminal  flower,  earlier  than 
that  of  branches  of  a  lower  order :  for  instance,  the  growth  of  the  secondary 
branches  is  arrested  before  that  of  the  main  axis,  that  of  the  tertiary  branches 
before  that  of  the  secondary  branches,  and  so  so. 

I.  Simple  racemose  inflorescences  : 

(a)  With  an  elongated  main  axis  :  the  lateral  shoots  spring  from  the  axis  at 
some  distance  from  each  other.  The  three  following  forms  may  be  distin- 
guished : 

(1)  The  spike,  in  which  the  lateral  branches  are  flowers  which  are  sessile  on 
the  main  axis,  or  have  very  short  pedicels  (Fig.  309  ^)  ;  e.g.  the  inflorescence 
of  the  Plantain  (Plantago).  The  small  spikes  of  the  Glumales  are  termed 
spikelets. 

(2)  The  spadix,  which  differs  from  the  spike  only  in  having  a  thick  and  fleshy 
axis  ;  a  large  bract  forming  a  sheath,  called  a  spalhe,  commonly  grows  at  the 
base  of  the  inflorescence  and  envelopes  it  more  or  less ;  e.g.  Arum  and 
Richard  ia. 

(3)  Tbe  raceme,  in  which  the  lateral  branches  are  flowers  with  pedicels  of 
nearly  equal  length,  e.g.  the  Crucifera?,  as  the  Radish,  Cabbage,  etc.  ;  in  these 
the  bracts  of  the  individual  flowers  are  not  developed ;  also  Berberis  and  others. 

(/3)  With  a  short  main  axis ;  the  lateral  branches  are  set  closely  together  on 
the  short  or  flattened  main  axis. 

(4)  The  capiinlum  (head)  in  which  the  short  main  axis  is  conical  or  disc- 
shaped or  even  hollowed  out,  and  is  closely  covered  with  lateral  branches  in 
the  form  of  sessile  flowers  (Fig.  309  D),  e.g.  the  Compositaj,  as  Dandelion. 
Sunflower;  also  the  Scabious.  The  bracts  (palen?)  of  the  individual  flowers 
(Fig.  309  Dp)  are  sometimes  wanting ;  but  the  whole  head  is  surrounded  at  the 
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base  by  a  number  of  bracts  forming  an  involucre  (Fig.  309  D  i)  which  gives  the 
inflorescence  the  appearance  of  being  one  single  flower. 

(5)  The  umbel,  composed  of  a  number  of  lateral  branches,  in  the  form  of 
pedicillate  flowers,  springing  together  from  a  very  short  axis  which  commonly 
terminates  in  a  flower  (Fig.  309  G  d)  ;  e.g.  the  Umbellifer£e  and  the  Ivy.  The 
bracts  of  the  separate  pedicels  forming  the  rays  are  usually  present  in  diminished 
number  ;  they  form  an  involucre. 

II.  CompoHiid  racemose  inflorescences  are  formed  when  the  lateral  shoots 
which  bear  flowers,  as  described  above,  are  again  branched,  or,  in  other  words, 
when  inflorescences  of  the  types  above  enumerated  are  united  to  form  a  larger 
inflorescence ;  for  instance,  when  several  capitula  are  arranged  on  the  main 
axis  in  the  same  way  as  the  flowers  of  a  raceme.  The  same  terms  are  applied 
to  the  first  ramification  of  the  compound  inflorescence  as  to  the  simple  ones 
described  above  ;  the  above-mentioned  example,  for  instance,  is  a  raceme  of 
capitula,  and  is  termed  a  capitulate  raceme.  Compound  inflorescences  may  be 
classifled  as  follows  : 

(a)  Homogeneously  compound;  in  these  the  branches  of  the  first  and  second 
(or  higher)  orders 
are  of  the  same 
character. 

(6)  The  com- 
pound spike  ;  in 
this  form  many 
simple  spikes  are 
arranged  on  the 
main  axis  of  the 
inflorescence  in 
the  same  way  as 
the  flowers  in  a 
simple  spike,  or, 
in  other  words, 
the  main  axis  of 
the  spike  bears 
secondary  spikes 
instead  of  single 
flowers,  e.g.  the  inflorescence  of  Wheat,  Eye,  etc. 

(7)  The  compound  raceme  ;  in  this  case  smaller  racemes  grow  on  the  main 
axis  of  the  raceme;  the  ramification  is  in  many  cases  still  further  repeated  in 
such  a  way  that  it  is  more  complex  at  the  base  of  the  primary  raceme  than 
towards  the  apex,  e.g.  the  Grape-vine  (Fig.  309  B). 

(8)  The  compound  umbel  (Fig.  309  C).  This  is  far  more  common  than  a 
simple  umbel,  and  is  in  fact  usually  called  an  umbel;  the  separate  simple 
umbels  (Fig.  309  C  d)  are  then  called  umbellules,  and  their  respective  involucres 
are  involucels. 

(/3)  Heterogeneously  compound  inflorescences;  in  these  the  branches  of  the 
different  orders  are  dissimilar.  In  consequence  of  this  so  many  comphcated 
forms  arise  that  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  and  name  all  the  combinations. 
As  examples,  the  following  will  only  be  mentioned:  the  capitulate  raceme, 


Fig.  309. — Diagrams  of  the  varieties  of  racemose  inflorescencep. 
A  Spike.  B  Compound  raceme.  C.  Oompoand  umbel ;  d  rays 
of  the  umbel;  i  involucre;  secondary  rays  of  the  umbellules; 
ii  involucel.   D  A  capitulum  ;  i  involucre  ;  h  flower;  p  bracts. 
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wbicli  consists  of  a  number  of  capitula  arranged  in  a  raceme  ;  it  occurs  in  many 
of  the  Compositaa,  e.g.  Petasites :  the  spicate  capitulum,  which  consists  of 
several  spikes  forming  a  capitulum,  as  in  the  Scirpoideae  :  the  spicate  raceme, 
which  occurs  in  many  Grasses,  in  which  the  last  branches  of  a  compound 
raceme  are  spikes. 

B.  Cymose  Injlorescences  :  the  main  axis  produces  one,  two,  or  more  lateral 
branches— rarely  several—  at  the  same  level  below  its  apex,  which  grow  more 
vigorously  than  the  main  axis,  and  repeat  the  same  type  of  branching. 

These  inflorescences  are  also  termed  definite  because  the  growth  of  each  axis 
is  arrested,  by  the  development  of  a  terminal  flower,  before  that  of  the  lateral 
branch  or  branches  which  it  bears.  The  simplest  kind  of  definite  inflorescence 
is  that  in  which  the  axis  (peduncle)  does  not  branch,  but  bears  a  single  terminal 
flower. 

Cymose  inflorescences  are  also  termed  centrifugal,  because  the  development 
and  expansion  of  the  flowers  begins  with  the  primary  axis,  and  occurs  succes- 
sively in  the  axes  of  the  second,  third,  and  higher  orders. 

I.  In  the  simple  cyme  the  ramification  in  the  secondary  and  higher  orders 
follows  the  same  type. 

(a)  Without  a  pscud-axis  (see  page  35). 

The  cyme  :  beneath  the  terminal  flower  spring  several — three  or  more — 
lateral  shoots  of  equal  vigour,  e.g.  many  Euphorbife.  This  inflorescence  greatly 
resembles  the  true  umbel,  and  in  fact  cannot  be  distinguished  from  a  true 
umbel  which  has  a  terminal  flower.  The  identification  of  an  inflorescence  as 
belonging  to  the  cymose  type  depends  in  many  cases  on  the  fact  that  in  the 
higher  orders  of  branching  the  cymes  are  reduced  to  dicbasia. 

The  dichasium  (Figs.  19  G  and  20)  consists  of  only  two  equal  lateral  shoots 
arising  at  the  same  level  below  the  terminal  flower,  and  branching  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  successive  false  dichotomies  commonly  decussate,  e.g.  Valerian- 
ella  and  the  weaker  inflorescences  of  many  Euphorbiae. 

(/3)  With  a  pseud-axis. 

The  scorpioid  cyme  (cincinnus  and  rhipidium)  :  in  this  the  lateral  branches 
occur  alternately  on  opposite  sides  (Fig.  19  A  and  B)  :  Boraginaceffi,  Crassu- 
lacesB,  Iridacete,  Commelynaceee,  etc. 

The  helicoid  cyme  (bostryx  and  drepanium) :  the  lateral  branches  of  the 
successive  ramifications  always  occur  on  the  same  side  (Fig.  19  D) :  this  is 
frequently  found  in  Monocotyledons,  such  as  Hemerocallis,  Oruithogalum, 
Alstrcemeria,  Juncaceae. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  however,  that  in  many  cases  (various  Solanaceffi  and 
Boraginacese)  the  so-called  scorpioid  cymes  are  monopodial ;  the  axis  is  there- 
fore not  a  pseud-axis  but  a  true  one,  and  the  inflorescence  must  be  regarded  as 
a  unilateral  raceme. 

II.  Compound  cymose  inflorescences  arise  on  the  one  hand  from  the  reduction 
of  the  ramification  in  the  higher  orders,  as,  for  instance,  when  the  secondary 
members  of  a  cyme  are  not  cymes,  but  dichasia:  these  are  dichasial  cymes ; 
they  occur  in  many  Euphorbias :  again,  when  dichasia  terminate  in  scorpioid  or 
helicoid  cymes.  On  the  other  band  it  sometimes  occurs  that  helicoid  cymes 
are  combined  to  form  scorpioid  cymes,  as  in  Geranium. 

C.  Compound  racemose  and  cymose  inflorescences.    It  may  occur  that  a  com- 
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pound  inflorescence  changes  in  type  in  the  different  orders  of  ramification. 
Thus  the  branches  of  the  first  order  may  exhibit  a  racemose  arrangement,  and 
those  of  the  second  a  cymose  arrangement,  as  in  the  dichasial  racemes  of  many 
Euphorbiffi  (e.g.  E.  Esula,  amxjgdaloides),  in  the  scorpioid  racemes  of  the  Horse- 
cbestnut,  and  in  the  heUcoid  capitula  of  many  species  of  AlUum.  On  the  other 
hand  the  branches  of  the  first  order  may  have  a  cymose,  and  those  of  the 
second  a  racemose  arrangement ;  for  instance,  the  heUcoid  cymes  of  capitula  in 
Cichorium. 

Finally,  there  are  certain  terms  used  in  describing  inflorescences  which  refer 
only  to  the  general  external  appearance  rather  than  to  the  mode  of  formation  of 
the  inflorescence  :  thus,  the  panicle  is  a  pyramidal  inflorescence  generally  of  the 
racemose  type,  at  least  in  its  first  ramification  :  the  corymb  is  a  racemose  in- 
florescence of  which  all  the  ultimate  ramifications  lie  in  one  plane  and  bear 
flowers,  e.g.  the  Elder,  many  Cruciferte  :  the  amentum  (catkin)  is  a  simple  or 
compound  spicate  inflorescence,  usually  pendulous  and  elongated,  bearing  in- 
conspicuous monosporangiate  flowers,  which  falls  off  entire  from  the  plant  when 
the  flowering  is  over.  Of  cymose  inflorescences  there  is  the  fascicle,  consisting 
of  a  number  of  flowers  on  pedicels  of  equal  length  (Sweet  William)  ;  the  glome- 
rule  (Nettle  and  Box)  or  verticillaster  (many  Labiate),  consisting  of  a  few  sessile 
or  shortly  pedicillate  flowers;  and  the  anthela,  which  is  a  compound  inflores- 
cence, in  which  the  branches  of  the  first  order  are  gradually  shorter  from  below 
upwards  (or  rather  from  without  inwards),  as  in  Juncacece. 

To  a  floral  axis  arising  from  the  ground,  with  no  leaves,  or  with  only  a  few 
bracts,  bearing  a  single  flower  or  a  more  or  less  complex  inflorescence,  the  term 
scape  is  applied. 

The  Bracts  (p.  79)  are  leaves  borne  on  the  inflorescence,  in  the 
axils  of  which  the  flowers  are  developed  :  there  may  be  a  single 
large  bract,  termed  a  spathe,  enclosing  the  whole  inflorescence,  as  in 
palms  and  in  the  Arum  Lilj  (Zaniedeschia  cethiopica)  where  the 
bract  is  white ;  or  the  bracts  may  be  brightly  coloured  (petaloid),  as 
in  Poinsettia  and  other  Euphorbiacege  where  they  are  red,  and  in 
Leycesteria  formosd,  Melampyrum,  etc.  ;  or  the  bracts  may  be  scaly, 
forming  an  involucre  round  the  inflorescence  as  in  the  Compositge  : 
the  glumes  of  the  Grasses  are  scaly  bracts  ;  the  br-acts  are  frequently 
not  very  unlike  the  foliage-leaves,  differing  from  them  mainly  in 
form  and  size. 

The  portion  of  the  floral  axis  below  the  flower  (i.e.  the  peduncle 
or  the  pedicel)  commonly  bears  one  or  more  hracteoles  or  prophylla. 
In  most  Monocotyledons  there  is  a  single  posterior  prophyllum, 
whilst  in  most  Dicotyledons  there  are  two  lateral  prophylla.  In 
some  Monocotyledons,  however  (e.g.  Hydrocharidaceee,  such  as 
Elodea,  Vallisneria,  Halophila;  and  Amaryllidacene,  such  as 
Galanthus,  Narcissus,  Leucojum,  etc.),  there  are  two  lateral  pi'o- 
phylla  (remaining  free  in  Hsemanthus)  which  unite  to  form  the 
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so-called  spathe  which  invests  the  flower  of  these  plants.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  Dicotyledons  have  a  single  prophyllum  which  is, 
howevei',  always  lateral :  this  is  frequently  the  result  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  second  prophyllum,  but  there  are  cases  {Ranunculus 
aquatilis,  auricomus,  Li?igua)  in  which  this  is  apparently  the  normal 
condition. 

In  some  cases  several  bracteoles  are  arranged  in  a  whorl,  forming 
an  epicalyx,  either  close  beneath  the  flower  (as  in  Malva,  Anemone 
Hepatica,  Dipsacus,  Clusia,  Camellia),  or  at  some  distance  below  it 
(other  species  of  Anemone).  In  some  Nyctagipaceae  the  epicalyx 
may  become  an  involucre  enclosing  several  flowers  ;  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  flowers  are  developed  in  the  axils  of  some  of  the  bracte- 
oles of  the  terminal  flower.  Though  they  are  generally  green,  the 
bracteoles  are  sometimes  brightly  coloured,  as  in  some  Amarantaceae 
and  Nyctaginacese ;  or  scaly,  as  the  lodicules  of  Grasses. 

The  Flower  (p.  76)  consists  of  an  axis  bearing,  as  a  rule,  both 
perianth-leaves  and  sporophylls  on  the  somewhat  shortened  and  ex- 
panded terminal  portion  of  the  axis  which  is  the  receptacle  or  torus. 

The  perianth-leaves  are  generally  differentiated  into  two  series  : 
an  outer,  of  usually  rather  small  gi-een  leaves,  the  sepals,  consti- 
tuting the  calyx  :  an  inner,  of  usually  conspicuous  brightly  coloui-ed 
leaves,  the  petals,  constituting  the  corolla. 

The  flower  is  usually  ambisporangiate  (hermaphrodite,  mono- 
clinous),  but  is  not  infrequently  monosporangiate  (unisexual, 
diclinous,  or  even  dioecious).  The  sporangia,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, are  borne  upon  sporophylls  (see  p.  78) :  the  microsporophylls 
(stamens)  constitute  the  androecium,  the  macrosporophylls  the 
gynceceum,  of  the  flower. 

The  growth  of  the  floral  axis  terminates  with  the  develojDment 
of  the  floral  leaves  at  its  apex,  excepting  in  abnormal  cases  ;  and 
buds  are  not  developed,  except  in  monstrosities,  in  the  axils  of 
these  leaves.  The  characteristic  feature  of  that  portion  of  the 
floral  axis  which  actually  bears  the  flower  is  that  the  intern  odes 
between  successive  floral  leaves  or  whorls  of  leaves,  are  not  as  a 
rule  developed,  so  that  all  the  floral  leaves  are  closely  packed  and 
are  nearly  at  the  same  level,  the  perianth-leaves  being  external 
and  the  sporophylls  internal.  It  occasionally  happens,  however, 
that  one  or  more  of  the  internodes  within  the  flower  may  be  deve- 
loped to  some  extent :  for  instance,  the  intei-node  (termed  antho- 
phore)  between  the  calyx  and  the  corolla,  as  in  Lychnis  and  some 
other  Caryophyllacea3 ;  that  (termed  gonophore)  between  the  corolla 
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and  the  andrcecium,  as  in  the  Passion-Flower,  and  in  Orchids 
where  the  styles  adhere  to  it  forming  the  gynostemium  or  column ; 
that  (termed  gynophore)  between  the  androecium  and  the  gyn^ceum, 
as  in  Cleome  (Capparidaceae),  some  Gentians,  and  some  Cruciferse  : 
in  Gynandropsis  (Capparidaceae)  two  internodes  are  developed,  a 
gonophore  and  a  gynophore. 

When  the  axis  grows,  as  is  usually  the  case,  equally  in  all  parts, 
the  gynseceum,  being  nearest  to  its  apex,  is  the  uppermost  part  of 
the  flower.  When  this  is  the  case  its  insertion  is  above  that  of 
the  androecium  and  perianth  (Fig.  310  H),  and  the  ovary  is  said 
to  be  superior  and  the  flower  hypogynuus,  as  in  Ranunculus,  Papa- 
ver,  Lilium,  and  Primula.  But  in  a  great  number  of  plants  the 
perianth  and  androecium  are  raised  by  the  intercalary  growth  (see 
p.  17)  of  a  lower  portion  of  the  axis  (as  represented  by  the  outer 


Fig.  310.— Diagram  of  H  hypogynous ;  P  perigynous ;  E  epigynous  flowers  ;  a  axis  ; 
fe  calyx ;  c  corolla ;  s  stamens  ;  /  carpels  ;  n  stigma ;  sU  ovule. 

portion  of  the  torus)  and  stand  on  a  circular  rim  surrounding  the 
apex  of  the  axis  which  lies  at  a  lower  level.  Of  this  condition 
two  diii'erent  forms  occur: — in  the  one,  the  carpels  are  inserted  in 
the  depression  at  the  apex  of  the  axis  (Fig.  310  P),  and  there  form 
one  or  more  ovaries  free  from  it,  primarily  at  least,  though  they 
may  subsequently  become  adherent  to  it ;  in  such  cases,  as  in  the 
Rose  and  Apple,  the  flower  is  said  to  be  perigynous :  in  the  other, 
the  carpels  spring  from  the  upper  rim  of  the  cavity  which  is 
formed  by  the  axis  itself  and  simply  cover  it  in  at  the  top  ;  such 
flowers  are  said  to  be  epigynous,  and  the  ovary  to  be  inferior,  e.g. 
Gourds  and  Umbelliferae  (Fig.  310  E).  Many  transitional  forms 
between  these  two  extremes  are  found. 

Stipules  are  sometimes  developed  in  connection  with  the  floral' 
leaves ;  thus  in  some  Rosacere  (Potentilla,  Comarum,  Geum,  Al- 
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chemilla)  the  stipules  of  the  sepals  form  a  cahjcuhis  or  epicalyx : 
stipules  are  developed  in  connexion  with  the  petals  of  some 
SapotaceiB  (Dipliolis,  Mimusops)  ;  and  in  connexion  with  the 
stamens  of  Allium,  Ornitlioofalura,  some  Zygophyllaceae,  etc. 

T/<e  Fhyllotaxy  of  the  Flower.  The  floral  leaves,  like  the  foliage- 
leaves  on  the  stem  (see  p.  25),  are  frequently  arranged  spirally, 
(e.g.  Calycanthus,  Anemone,  Trollius)  when  the  flower  is  acyclic. 
The  most  common  divergence  is  |,  but  higher  divergences  also 
occur^  especially  in  the  andrcecium,  when  numerous  small  organs 
are  inserted  upon  an  expanded  axis  {e.g.  Ranunculus).  In  the 
spiral  or  acyclic  flower  there  is  either  no  well-marked  distinction 
of  the  various  series,  that  is,  the  members  of  the  calyx,  coi'olla, 
and  androecium,  are  connected  by  intermediate  forms  {e.g.  Nym- 
phsea);  or  the  various  series  are  shax-ply  defined,  each  series  taking 
up  one  or  more  turns  of  the  spiral. 

In  most  cases  the  floral  leaves  are  arranged  in  whorls,  that  is, 
the  flowers  are  cyclic.  Cyclic  flowers  are  connected  hj  inter- 
mediate forms  with  the  acyclic,  especially  through  pentamerous 
forms.  Thus  some  pentamerous  flowers  are  hemicyclic,  that  is, 
some  of  their  floral  leaves  are  ai-ranged  spirally,  and  the  others  in 
whorls.  Instances  of  a  spiral  perianth  combined  with  cyclic  sporo- 
phylls  are  afforded  by  those  flowers  in  which  the  members  of  the 
perianth,  calyx,  or  corolla  are  developed  in  f  succession,  and  the 
prefloration  is  quincuncial  (see  p.  60)  ;  the  perianth  is  spiral  in 
the  flowers  of  the  CannabinacesB,  Chenopodiaceje,  and  AmarantaceiB ; 
the  calyx  is  spiral  in  the  flowers  of  the  Bindweed  {Calystegia 
Sepium),  the  Rose,  some  Boraginacese  (Cerinthe,  Echium,  etc.), 
Geraniaceae,  Oxalidaceae,  Linacese,  Caryophyllaceee,  and  many  other 
dicotyledonous  orders ;  both  calyx  and  corolla  are  spiral  in  Tern- 
stroemia  and  Clusia.  Though  the  phyllotaxy  is  not  f  in  Camellia, 
the  calyx  and  corolla  are  spirally  arranged.  In  other  cases,  the 
sporophylls  are  spirally  arranged,  whilst  the  perianth-leaves  are 
cyclic.  For  instance,  in  Magnolia,  Ranunculus,  and  Helleborus, 
both  stamens  and  carpels  are  spirally  arranged  ;  and  in  Delphinium 
and  Aconitum,  the  stamens  only. 

Closely  related  to  the  foregoing  cases  of  f  phyllotaxy — occui*- 
ring  in  fact  not  only  in  flowers  of  closely  allied  species,  but  also 
in  flowers  of  the  same  species — are  certain  of  the  typical  forms  of 
cyclic  arrangement  in  which  each  series  (whether  perianth,  calyx, 
corolla,  or  androecium),  instead  of  consisting  of  five  floral  leaves, 
taking  up  two  turns  of  a  spiral  with  a  divergence  of  ^,  consists  of 
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fonr  or  six  leaves  arranged  in  two  whorls,  consisting  respectively 
of  two  or  three  leaves. 

For  purposes  of  compai^ative  description,  it  is  convenient  to 
regard  each  turn  of  the  spiral  in  an  acyclic  or  a  hemicyclic  flower 
as  equivalent  to  a  whorl :  thus  a  well-defined  series  with  f  arrange- 
ment would  represent  two  whorls. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  foliage-leaves  (see  p.  45),  so  in  that  of  the 
floral  leaves,  the  order  of  development  is  as  a  rule  acropetal : 
hence  each  whorl  of  the  flower  is  developed  later  than  the  one 
external  to  it,  and  earlier  than  the  one  internal  to  it.  When, 
however,  a  series  of  floral  organs  is  becoming  degenerate,  its  de- 
velopment is  retarded;  for  instance,  in  the  Compositae,  Yaleri- 
anaceffi,  and  Umbelliferee,  the  degenerate  calyx  is  developed  after 
the  corolla,  or  even  after  the  andrcecium.  The  members  of  each 
whorl  may  be  developed  either  simultaneously  or  successively. 

In  their  arrangement,  also,  the  floral  leaves  resemble  the  foliage- 
leaves.  When,  in  an  acyclic  or  hemicyclic  flower,  the  spiral  is 
continuous  with  the  same  divergence  from  one  series  of  floral 
organs  to  another,  the  members  of  the  successive  series  lie  on 
the  same  radii  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  flower,  that  is,  they 
are  directly  superposed.  A  good  example  of  this  is  afforded  by 
the  terminal  flower  of  the  inflorescence  of  Berberis  (Fig.  311  ; 
occasionally  in  Epimedium,  and  also  in  Gagea  among  Monocotyle- 
dons), where  the  stamens,  petals,  and  sepals  are  all  directly  super- 
posed :  similarly  in  Ternstroomia  and  Clusia,  where  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  in  a  continuous  -|  spiral,  the  petals  are  superposed  on 
the  sepals.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  divergence  varies  from 
one  series  to  another,  direct  superposition  does  not  occur,  but  some 
form  of  alternation,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  acyclic  flowers  :  for 
instance,  the  calyx  of  certain  (pentamerous)  forms  of  Anemone 
and  other  RanuncalaccEe  is  arranged  with  a  f  divergence,  whereas 
the  divergence  of  the  stamens  is  or  -^y-  hemicyclic  flowers 
with  a  simple  spiral  perianth  and  cyclic  stamens  (e.g.  Canna- 
binaceifi,  Chenopodiacece,  Amarantacere),  the  stamens  are  super- 
posed on  the  perianth-leaves. 

When  the  floral  leaves  are  in  wborls  consisting  of  equal  numbers 
of  members,  the  general  rule  is  that  the  members  of  the  successive 
whorls  alternate  with  each  other  :  thus,  in  a  flower  with  calyx, 
corolla,  andrcecium,  and  gynseceum,  each  consisting  of  a  single 
whorl  of  five  members,  the  petals  alternate  with  the  sepals,  the 
stamens  with  the  petals,  and  the  carpels  with  the  stamens  ;  and 
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if  radii  be  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  flower,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  stamens  are  opposite  to  the  sepals  and  the  carpels  to  the 
petals,  or  more  briefly,  that  the  stamens  are  antisepalous  and  the 
carpels  are  antipetalous.  This  is  not,  however,  a  case  of  direct 
superposition,  since  the  corolla  intervenes  between  the  androecium 
and  the  calyx,  and  the  androecium  intervenes  between  the  gynse- 
ceum  and  the  corolla. 

There  are,  however,  certain  cases  in  which  this  law  of  alternation 
does  not  prevail,  in  which,  that  is,  the  members  of  successive 
whorls  are  directly  superposed.  For  instance,  the  (4-5)  stamens 
are  directly  antipetalous  in  several  natural  orders  (PrimulacejB, 
Myrsinaceae,  Sapotaceee,  Plumbaginacese,  AmpelidaceEe,  Tlham- 
nacefe)  ;  again,  in  some  Campanulaceae  (e.g.  Campanula  Medium, 
Fig.  312,  Michanxia)  the  (5)  carpels  are  directly  superposed  on 
the  stamens. 

The  Floral  Diagram. — These  various  arrangements  of  the  floral 


Fig.  311.— Floral  diagram  (ground-plan)  Fig.  312.  — Floral  diagram  of  Cam- 

of  an  acyclic  flower,  with  |  divergence  in  panula  Mediuvi :  the  five  carpels  are 

the  calyx,  corolla,  and  androecium  (ter-  directly  superposed  on  the  stamens, 

minal  flower  of  Berberis:  after  Eichler).  (After  Eichler). 

leaves,  like  those  of  the  foliage-leaves,  are  most  clearly  repre- 
sented by  means  of  diagrams  (see  p.  25).  In  Sb  floral  diagram,  the 
calyx  lies  externally,  and  the  gynasceum,  as  being  the  uppermost 
series  of  organs  (even  in  epigynous  flowers)  lies  most  internally. 
In  order  to  be  able  readily  to  distinguish  the  various  series, 
symbols  are  used  which  recall  some  peculiarity  of  their  form  : 
thus  the  midrib  of  the  sepals  is  indicated,  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  stamens,  the  anthers. 

If  only  such  relations  of  position  'as  can  be  actually  observed  in 
a  flower  are  indicated  in  the  diagram,  a  simple  empirical  diagram 
is  the  result.  If,  however,  the  resulis  of  the  investigation  of  the 
development  of  the  flower  and  of  the  comparison  of  it  with  others 
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be  borne  in  mind,  a  general  plan  of  arrangement  will  be  detected, 
and  the  individual  peculiarities  of  arrangement,  quite  apart  from 
any  variation  in  the  form  of  the  organs,  will  be  seen  to  be  due 
either  to  the  suppression  of  one  or  more  whorls  or  of  one  or  more 
members  of  a  whorl,  or,  more  rarely,  to  a  multiplication  of  the 
whorls  or  of  their  members.  If,  however,  the  organs  which  are 
absent,  but  which  should  typically  be  present,  be  indicated  in  the 
empirical  diagram  by  dots,  it  becomes  a  theoretical  diagram.  In 
this  way  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  general  types  on  which  large 
numbers  of  flowers  are  constructed.  Fig.  313,  for  instance,  is 
the  empirical  diagram  of  the  flower  of  the  Lily,  and  it  is  at  the 
same  time  the  type  on  which  the  flower  of  Grasses  (Fig.  314)  is 
constructed  in  which  certain  organs  are  suppressed. 

In  constructing  a  floral  diagram  the  position  of  the  main  axis 
should  be  indicated  by  a  dot  placed  above  the  diagram :  the 
bract,  which  would  of  course  be  exactly  opposite  to  it,  may  or  may 


Fig.  313.— Floral  Diagram  Fig.  314.— Floral  Diagram  Fig.  315.— Floral  Dia- 

of  a  Lily.  of  a  Grass.  gram  of  a  Crucifer ;  the 

median  stamens  are 
duplicated. 

not  be  indicated :  the  side  of  the  flower  toward  the  main  axis  is 
said  to  be  'posterior,  and  that  toward  the  subtending  bract,  anterior. 
A  plane  which  passes  through  the  flower  and  also  through  the 
main  stem  and  the  median  line  of  the  bract  is  termed  the  median 
plane  or  section  of  the  flower  :  the  plane  which  cuts  the  median 
plane  at  right  angles  is  the  lateral  plane  or  section:  and  the 
plane  which  bisects  the  angles  made  by  the  intersection  of  the 
median  and  lateral  planes  is  the  diagonal  plane  or  section:  any 
plane  other  than  these  is  said  to  be  oblique.  By  means  of  these 
conceptions  the  position  of  the  parts  of  a  flower  may  be  accurately 
indicated :  thus,  in  describing  the  flower  of  the  Cruciferce  (Fig. 
315),  the  two  external  sepals  lie  in  the  median  plane;  the  two 
inner  sepals,  the  two  outer  stamens,  and  the  two  carpels,  in  the 
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lateral  plane ;  whilst  the  petals  and  the  four  inner  stamens  lie  in 
the  diagonal  planes. 

The  number  and  the  relations  of  the  different  pai'ts  of  the  flower 
may  be  indicated  not  by  diagrams  only,  but  also  by  fornmlse  in 
which,  as  in  the  diagrams,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  all  the 
peculiarities  of  form  are  overlooked.  Thus  the  diagram  Fig. 
313  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula  KB,  C3,  ^3  +  3,  which 
means  that  the  calyx  K,  and  the  corolla  0,  each  consist  of  a 
single  whorl  of  three  members,  the  androecium  of  two  whorls 
each  of  three  members,  and  the  gynaeceum  of  one  whorl  of  three 
members,  all  in  regular  alternation.  When  one  whorl  is  super- 
posed on  another,  the  superposition  is  indicated  in  the  formula  by 
a  line  j  between  the  whorls.  If  the  number  of  members  in  any 
whorl  is  variable,  the  letter  n  is  used  instead  of  a  number.  Thus, 
for  instance,  Kn,  Gn,  An  +  n,  Gn  is  the  theoretical  formula  of 
most  Monocotyledons.  The  absence  of  a  whorl  is  expressed  by  a 
cypher  0,  and  of  individual  members  by  the  number  of  those 
actually  present.  Thus  the  formula  for  the  flower  of  a  Grass 
(Fig.  814)  is  KO,  GO,  ^3  +  0,  G^.  Superior  and  inferior  ovaries 
are  indicated  by  a  stroke  below  or  above  the  corresponding  figure, 
and  duplication  by  the  exponent  2;  thus  the  diagram  Fig.  315 
is  represented  by  the  formula  K2  +  2,  G  X  4,  A2  +  2^,  G^, 
the  X  after  G  indicating  that  the  position  of  the  petals  is  diagonal, 
i.e.  that  the  four  petals  alternate  with  the  four  sepals,  as  if  the 
latter  all  belonged  to  the  same  whorl.  The  bracket  in  which  the 
number  of  the  carpels  of  the  gynfBceum  G  is  enclosed,  indicates 
that  the  members  thus  bracketed  are  coherent.  Staminodia  may  be 
distinguished  by  a  f  before  the  figure.  When  the  perianth  is  not 
differentiated  into  calyx  and  corolla,  it  is  expressed  by  the  letter 
P:  thus  the  formula  for  the  flower  of  Chenopodium  is  P5  |  ^5  G^-^. 

The  N timber  of  Member.^  in  a  Whorl  shows  considerable  varia- 
tion :  thus,  in  Monocotyledons  it  is  generally  three  (rarely  two  or 
five),  whereas  in  Dicotyledons  it  is  frequently  five,  less  frequently 
two  or  four,  rarely  three  (e.y.  most  Lauracese,  Berberis,  Rheum, 
Polygonum).  The  number  of  members  in  a  whorl  is  indicated 
by  the  terms  dl-  tri-  tetra-  penta-merous,  etc.  Whorls  containing  the 
same  number  of  members  are  said  to  be  isomerous;  or,  when  the 
number  of  members  is  not  uniform,  heteromerons.  Flowers  having 
isomerous  whorls  are  said  to  be  encyclic  or  isocycUc,  whereas  when 
the  whorls  are  heteromerous  the  flowers  are  said  to  be  heterocyclic. 
Of  these  two  conditions  the  latter  is  the  more  common,  though  the 
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former  is  frequently  realized  {e.g.  many  Monocotyledons).  The 
heterocyclic  condition  is  dne  either  to  the  number  of  members  in 
one  or  more  of  the  whorls  being  smaller  (oligomery)  or  greater  (pleio- 
mery)  than  that  which  is  the  typical  numbei\  The  commoner  cases 
of  oligomery  are  to  be  found  in  the  whorls  of  sporophylls,  especi- 
ally in  the  gynceceum  :  for  instance,  the  typically  peutamerous 
flower  of  the  Saxifragaceaj  is  heterocyclic  because  of  the  oli- 
gomeroiis  (dimerous)  gynseceum ;  similarly,  in  the  Scrophula- 
riacese,  the  androecium  is  generally,  and  the  gynseceum  is  always, 
oligomerous,  the  former  consisting  of  but  two  or  four  stamens,  the 
latter  of  but  two  carpels.  Pleiomery  is  of  less  frequent  oc- 
currence :  however  in  the  Cruciferae  (Fig.  315)  the  whorls  of  the 
calyx,  the  outer  whorl  of  stamens,  and  the  gy nseceum,  are 
dimerous,  bat  the  corolla  and  the  inner  whorl  of  stamens  are 
tetramerous  and  hence  pleiomerous :  similarly,  one  or  more  whorls 
of  the  androecium  in  the  Papaveracete,  Phytolaccacese,  and  Poly- 
gonaceoe,  ai-e  pleiomerous  :  and  probably  in  other  cases  where  the 
number  of  the  stamens  is  twice  that  of  the  petals  or  sepals,  that 
is,  where  the  flower  is  diplostemonous,  the  condition  is  due  rather 
to  pleiomery  {dv.plication)  of  a  single  whorl  than  to  the  develop- 
ment of  two  whorls  as  is  usually  assumed  (see  below,  under 
pleiotaxy).    Pleiomery  of  the  corolla  is  common  in  double  flowers. 

Heteroraery  necessarily  afl^ects  the  alternation  of  the  floral  leaves 
of  the  successive  whorls.  Thus,  in  the  Gruciferge,  where  the  calyx 
consists  of  two  alternating  dimerous  whorls,  and  the  corolla  of  a 
single  tetramerous  whorl,  the  four  petals  alternate  with  the  four 
sepals  just  as  if  the  sepals  all  belonged  to  a  single  whoi'l.  "When, 
as  is  very  frequently  the  case,  the  gynoeceum  is  oligomei'ous,  the 
carpels  (or  carpel)  present  do  not  appear  to  occupy  any  definite 
position  with  regard  to  the  preceding  organs. 

The  Nuniher  of  WhorU  in  the  Floiver.  The  simplest  case  is  that  in 
which  each  series  of  floral  organs — calyx,  corolla,  androecium,  gynae- 
ceum — occupies  a  single  whorl,  or  is  monocyclic  :  this  is  realised  in 
a  few  natural  orders,  either  accompanied  with  regular  alternation 
(e.g.  Asclepias,  Cornus,  CaprifoliaceJB  generally,  Iridacete,  Orchi- 
daceaj),  or  with  antipetalous  stamens  (e.g.  Rhamnaceas,  Ampeli- 
daceao).    In  this  case  the  flower  is  tetracyclic. 

More  commonly  one  or  more  of  the  series  may  occupy  two 
whorls,  or  be  dicyclic.  This  is  generally  the  case  when  the  whorls 
are  dimerous  (e.g.  both  corolla  and  androecium  of  Oleacere  and 
FumariaceEe:  corolla  of  Papaver  :  calyx  and  androecium  of  Cruci- 
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ferfe  ;  perianth  of  Urtica  and  Moras).  Where  the  whorls  are 
trimerous  the  dicyclic  condition  is  frequent  :  thus  in  the  majority 
of  Monocotyledons  there  are  two  whorls  of  stamens  whilst  all  the 
other  series  of  the  flower  are  monocyclic,  so  that  the  flower  is 
diplostemonous  with  regular  alternation  :  in  the  comparatively 
•few  trimerous  flowers  of  Dicotyledons  the  dicyclic  condition  may 
be  observed  in  the  androecium  (Rheum,  Polygonum,  Berberis),  or 
in  calyx,  corolla,  and  androecium  (Cocculus).  The  f  calyx,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  very  many  Dicotyledons,  may  be  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  a  dicyclic  calyx  (see  p.  497).  A  dicyclic  gyngeceum 
is  to  be  found  in  a  few  Monocotyledons  (e.g.  Alisma,  Butomus) 
and  Dicotyledons  (Phytolacca,  and  Malvacese  such  as  Malva, 
Althgea,  Lavatera). 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  is  that  in  the  com- 
plete dichlamydeous  ambisporangiate  flowers  of  Angiosperms  there 
are,  as  a  general  rule,  five  whorls  of  floral  leaves ;  the  flowers  are 
pentacyclic.  In  most  Monocotyledons  the  five  whorls  belong,  one 
to  the  calyx,  one  to  the  corolla,  two  to  the  androecium,  and  one  to 
the  gynasceum:  in  most  Dicotyledons  they  belong,  two  to  the  calyx, 
one  to  the  corolla,  one  to  the  androecium,  and  one  to  the  gynaeceum. 

If,  now,  such  a  pentacyclic  flower  with  regularly  alternating 
whorls  be  taken  as  a  type  or  standard  of  comparison,  it  will  be 
observed  that  many  flowers  deviate  from  it  by  having  either  a 
larger  or  a  smaller  number  of  whoi'ls,  the  deviation  being  combined 
in  some  cases  with  direct  superposition. 

Pleiotaxy,  or  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  whorls  in  a  flower, 
is  characteristic  of  a  number  of  genera  belonging  to  various 
natural  orders.  Instances  have  been  mentioned  above  of  Mono- 
cotyledons and  of  Dicotyledons  having  flowers  with  a  dicyclic 
gynseceum ;  of  Dicotyledons  with  a  dicyclic  corolla  or  androe- 
cium :  but  the  number  of  whorls  is  sometimes  much  greater 
(15  in  Aquilegia),  when  the  flowers,  as  also  the  special  series,  are 
said  to  be  polyryclic.  Thus,  the  calyx  is  polycyclic  in  Nandina 
(Berberidaceffi)  and  in  Sychnosepalum  (Menispermaceje) ;  the 
androecium,  in  Aquilegia,  Camellia,  Rosa,  Lauracete,  and  Papaver- 
acese  ;  the  gynseceum,  in  some  Alismaceas  and  Butomaceae.  In 
some  cases,  one  series  becomes  polycyclic  at  the  expense  of 
another :  thus  in  the  acyclic  flowers  of  Clematis,  Anemone,  and 
Caltha,  the  petals  are  replaced  by  stamens  so  that  the  number  of 
turns  of  the  spiral  (  =  whorls)  in  the  androecium  is  increased  whilst 
the  corolla  disappears.     The  "  doubling  "  of  flowers  is  commonly 
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due  to  the  polycycHc  development  of  the  corolla,  the  additional 
whorls  being  either  new  formations,  or  the  result  of  the  more  or 
less  complete  replace- 
ment of  the  sporophylls 
by  petals. 

An  important  case  is 
that  to  be  found  in 
several  Dicotyledonous 
orders  (Ericaceaj,  Rho- 
doracere,  Pyrolaceffi, 
Crassulaceae,  Fig.  318, 
Saxif  ragacese,  some 
Caryophy llacere.  Fig. 
317;  Onagraceae,  Fig. 
323 ;  Geraniaceae,  Ox- 
alidaceee,  Zygophyllacese, 
Rutaeese,  Fig.  317  C) 
where  the  flower  is  diplo- 
stemonous,  and  the 
androeciiim  is  apparently  di cyclic :  but  the  flower  is  not  simply 
diplostemonous  (as  in  the  Monocotyledons),  because  the  whorls  do 
not  alternate  regularly;  the  stamens  of  the  apparently  outer  whorl 
are  directly  antipetalous,  consequently  the  stamens  of  the  inner 
whorl  are  antisepalous,  and  the  carpels  (in  encyclic  flowers)  are 
antipetalous.  Such  flowers  are  said  to  be  ohdiplostemonous  (Fig. 
317  C). 

A  variation  of  the  typical  ohdiplostemonous  flower  is  found  in  certain  Caryo- 
phyllacese  {e.g.  Viscaria,  Fig.  317  A  ;  Lychnis,  Cerastium,  some  species  of 


Fig.  316.— Floral  diasram  of  Rosatomentosa,  show- 
ing the  polycyclic  androeciam  and  gynsBceum.  (After 
Eichler.) 


{ 


Fig.  317.— Floral  diagrams  of  two  Caryophyllaceous  flowers  illustrating  two  forms  of 
obdiplostemony :  A  {Viscaria  vulgaris)  with  antisepaloiis  carpels:  B  (Spergula  arvensis) 
with  antipetalous  carpels  (after  Eichler  :  C  diagram  of  ohdiplostemonous  flower  of 
Dictamnua. 
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Silene)  with  encyclic  (tetra-  or  penta-merous)  flowers,  in  that,  though  the  ap- 
parently outer  stamens  are  directly  antipetalous,  the  carpels  are  antisepalous. 
This  case  seems  to  be  connected  with  that  of  the  Primulacea3  (pee  p.  498),  where 
Ihere  is  a  single  whorl  of  antipetalous  stamens  and  the  carpels  are  antisepalous, 
through  the  Sapotacea3  where  a  whorl  of  antisepalous  staminodes  (Sideroxylon, 
Lucuma)  or  of  fertile  stamens  (Isonandra)  is  developed.  It  would,  in  fact, 
appear  that  obdiplostemony  may  be  the  result  of  either  pleiomery  or  pleiotaxy 
taking  place  in  a  primitively  isomerous  monocyclic  antipetalous  andrcEciuni 
(as  in  Primula) ;  when  the  carpels,  in  an  obdiplostemonous  flower,  are  anti- 
sepalous, it  seems  to  be  simply  a  case  of  pleiomery;  when  they  are  antipetalous, 
it  would  seem  to  be  a  case  of  pleiotaxy,  the  audrcecium  having  become  dicyclic 
by  the  development  of  an  inner  whorl  of  stamens  consequently  involving  a 
change  in  the  position  of  the  gynaeceum. 

Oligotaxij,  or  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  whorls  in  a  flower,  is 
frequently  due  to  suppression.  For  instance,  owing  to  the  sup- 
pression of  one  whorl  of  stamens  in  some  Monocotyledons,  either 
the  outer  (some  Hgemadoraceae,  also  Cypripedium),  or  the  inner 
(Iridaceae,  most  Grchidaceae),  the  androecium  is  monocyclic.  In 
.some  cases  a  whole  series  is  suppressed :  for  instance  the  corolla 
may  be  absent  (e.g.  Glaux,  among  the  Primulaceee ;  Alchemilla, 
Sanguisorba,  among  the  Rosacese :  some  Caryophyllaceae,  such  as 
Sagina  apetala,  Scleranthus,  etc.)  :  or  the  androecium  or  gyngeceum 
(monoclinous  flowers,  such  as  those  of  Sedum  lihodiola,  Bhamnns 
cathartica,  Hydrocharidaceae,  ray-florets  of  Compositae,  etc.) :  or 
the  whole  perianth  (Fraxinus  excelsior). 

In  most  cases  of  oligotaxy  in  isomerous  flowers,  the  relative 
position  of  the  remaining  whorls  is  undistui-bed :  thus,  in  the 
apetalous  flower  of  Glaux,  the  typically  antipetalous  stamens 
alternate  with  the  sepals,  and  in  that  of  Sanguisorba  the  stamens 
are  opposite  to  the  sepals;  in  the  carpellary  flower  of  Rhamnus 
the  carpels  are  antisepalous  as  in  an  ambisporangiate  flower. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case  :  for  instance,  in  the 
apetalous  flowxr  of  Alchemilla  the  stamens  alternate  with  the 
sepals,  seeming  to  take  the  place  of  the  missing  petals  :  again, 
the  starainate  flower  of  Sedum  EhodioLa  (Fig.  318)  has  rudi- 
mentary carpels  which  are  antipetalous,  whereas  in  the  carpellary 
flowers  the  carpels  are  antisepalous,  appai-ently  occupying  the 
place  of  one  of  the  missing  staminal  Avhorls;  similarly  in  Halophila 
(Hydrocharidacefe)  the  three  carpels  of  the  carpellary  flower  occupy 
the  same  relative  position  as  the  three  stamens  in  the  staminate 
flower. 

Although  it  ia  true  that,  as  explained  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  both 
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oligotaxy  and  oligomery  are  frequently  due  to  suppression,  in  the  one  case  of 
one  or  more  whorls,  in  the  other  of  one  or  more  members  of  a  whorl,  it  must 
not  be  assumed  that  this  is  the  only  possible  explanation.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  very  probable  that  the  simple  structure  of  the  flower  in  some  plants  {e.g. 
Urticales  and  Amentales  among  Dicotyledons)  is  not  the  result  of  suppression, 
but  is  itself  typical :  in  other  words,  these  flowers  are  probably  to  be  regarded, 
not  as  reduced,  but  as  primitive,  belonging  to  plants  which  are,  it  may  be,  of  a 
relatively  low  type  among  Phanerogams,  but  which  are  on  the  up-grade,  and 
not  on  the  down-grade  of  organisation.  The  distinction  of  primitive  from 
reduced  forms  is,  at 

the  present  time,  per-  ^  p 

haps  the  most  im- 
portant morphological 
problem  presented  by 
Angiosperms,  for  until 
it  is  solved  the  classi- 
fication of  the  group 
will  continue  to  re- 
main unsatisfactory 
and  inconclusive. 


Fig.  318.— Floral  diasrams  of  Sediim  Rlwdiola.  In  the 
staminate  flower  A,  the  (abortive)  carpels  are  antipetalous  :  in 
the  carpellary  flower  B,  the  carpels  are  antisepalous.  (After 
Eichler.) 


The  Relations  of 
Position  hetiveen  the 
floral  leaves  and 
those  which  precede  them  on  the  floral  axis,  can  be  most  readily 
made  out  in  the  case  of  a  flower  borne  laterally  on  a  main  axis, 
the  pedicel  springing  from  the  axil  of  a  bract.  Where,  as  in  most 
Monocotyledons,  the  flower-stalk  bears  but  a  single  bracteole  or 
propbyllum  (see  p. 

493),  tbis  is  gener-  O  O 

ally  situated  op- 
posite to  the  bract 
(Fig.  319  A),  that 
is,  posteriorly  to 
the  flower  ;  in  this 
case  the  odd  sepal 
of  the  trimerons 
calyx  is  situated 
anteriorly.  When, 
as  in  most  Dico- 
tyledons, there  are 
two  lateral  pro- 
phylla  (usually  indicated  as  a  and  /S),  one  on  each  side  of  the 
flower-stalk,  the  position  of  the  sepals  varies  according  to  the 


A  B 

Fig.  319.  —  Floral  diagrams  of  Lilium  biilbi/evum  (after 
Eichler)  :  A  with  normal  position  of  the  prophyllum  p,  op- 
posite to  the  bi'act  b :  B  with  lateral  prophyllum  (p). 
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composition  of  the  calyx  :  thus,  if  the  calyx  be  trimerous  or  penta- 
merous,  the  odd  sepal  is,  as  a  rule,  median,  generally  posterior  or, 
Jess  commonly,  anterior  {e.g.  Leguminosas) :  the  tetramerous  calyx 
has  usually  two  sepals  in  the  median  plane  and  two  in  the  lateral 
{e.g.  Philadelphus ;  Tsnardia  among  Onagraceae;  Bhamnus  catliartica, 


A  B 

Fig.  320.— Floral  diagrams  of  Jasminum  nndijlorwn  (after  Eichler)  :  A  with  normal  lateral 
position  of  the  prophylla  :  B  with  antero-posterior  position  of  the  proph.ylla  :  the  calyx  is 
hexamerous  and  dicjclic,  the  two  sepals  of  the  outer  whorl  alternating  with  the  prophylla : 
the  symmetry  of  the  flower  is  isobilateral. 


Ilex).  In  some  few  cases,  when  there  are  two  lateral  prophylla, 
the  four  sepals  of  an  apparently  tetramerous  calyx  are  arranged 
diagonally  {e.g.  Veronica  and  other  Scropbulariaceee,  Plantago, 
probably  also  Mimosa,  Fig.  321);  this  exceptional  position  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  these  plants  the  calyx  is  typically  pentamerous, 
though,  in  consequence  of  the  suppression  of  the  posterior  median 
sepal,  it  appears  to  be  tetramerous. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  genetic  relation  between  the  sepals  and 

the  prophylla  is  that  the  first  sepal  of  a 
Q  successively-developed  calyx   arises  on 

the  opposite  side  of  the  axis  (though 
higher)  to  the  single  prophyllura  or  to  the 
upper  {j3)  when  there  are  two.  Hence 
the  position  of  the  prophylla  affects  that 
of  the  sepals  and,  consequently,  that  of 
all  the  floral  organs.  Thus,  it  is  not  un- 
common in  the  Monocotyledons  for  the 
single  prophyllum  to  be  placed  either 
obliquely  or  laterally  (some  Liliacew, 
Canna,  etc.),  and  then  all  the  whorls  of  the  flower  present  a 
corresponding  displacement  (Fig.  319  B)  ;  the  same  thing  occurs 


Fig.  321. — Floral  diagram  of 
Mimosa,  showing  the  diagonal 
position  of  the  sepals  (after 
Eichler). 
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in  Dicotyledons  when,  as  is  frequently  tlie  case,  the  prophylla 
are  not  exactly  lateral,  but  converge  anteriorly  or  posteriorly,  or 
are  even  anterior  and  postei-ior  (Fig.  320  B). 

When  the  one  or  the  two  prophylla  are  suppressed,  the  position 
of  the  sepals  may  be  the  same  as  if  the  prophylla  were  present 
(e.g.  Cruciferse) ;  but,  more  commonly,  the  first  sepals  are  de- 
veloped in  the  places  of  the  missing  prophylla.  Thus,  in  the 
absence  of  two  lateral  prophylla,  the  first  two  sepals  of  a  tetra- 
merous  calyx  are  lateral  {e.g.  tetramerous  calyx  of  Francoa, 
Epilobium,  Clarkia)  ;  again,  in  a  trimei-ous  calyx,  the  first  nor- 
mally anterior  sepal  tends  to  be  posterior  when  the  single  pos- 
terior prophyllum  is  absent  {e.g.  Orchis,  Musa) ;  and,  further,  in  a 
pentamerous  calyx  the  first  and  second  sepals  are  postero-lateral 
{e.g.  Primula,  Reseda)  since  the  first  sepal  occupies  the  place  of 
prophyllum  a,  and  the  second  that  of  prophyllum  ^,  with  slight 
posterior  convergence. 

The  Symmetry  of  the  Flower.  The  flower  presents  all  the 
varieties  of  symmetry  which  are  discussed  in  Part  I.  (p.  8)  ;  these 
are  mainly  determined  by  the  number  and  the  relative  develop- 
ment of  the  floral  leaves,  and  in  a  few  cases  by  the  development 
of  the  floral  axis  or  receptacle. 

The  symmetry  may  be  radial  or  aciinomorphic.  When  an  eucyclic 
flower  is  also  regular,  that  is,  when  the  members  of  each  whorl 
are  similar  to  each  other  in  size  and  form,  it  can  be  divided  into 
symmetrical  halves  by  sections  made  in  two  or  more  planes,  the 
halves  produced  by  section  in  one  plane  being  similar  to  those 
produced  by  section  in  one  or  more  other  planes.  Such  a  flower 
is  poly  symmetrical  (see  p.  9).  The  number  of  these  planes  of 
sxjmmetry  depends  upon  the  numerical  constitution  of  the  flower. 
Thus  a  regular  eucyclic  trimerous  flower  {e.g.  Lilium  and  other 
Monocotyledons)  can  be  so  divided  in  three  planes,  the  median 
and  the  two  diagonals,  that  all  the  three  pairs  of  resulting  halves 
are  exactly  alike  (Fig.  322  B).  Similarly,  the  pentamerous  flower 
of  Primula,  Geranium,  species  of  Campanula,  is  divisible  in  fiv^ 
planes  (Fig.  322  A).  But  where  the  flower  is  tetramerous  (e.^. 
Fuchsia,  Rhamnus  cathartica,  Euonymus  eur op cbus)  ,  ilxQre  are  but 
two  planes  of  section,  the  median  and  the  lateral,  which  will  give 
exactly  similar  halves,  though  the  flower  is  also  symmetrically 
but  diversely  divisible  in  the  diagonal  planes  (Fig.  323  A)  ;  or, 
again,  whei-e  the  flower  is  hexamerous  {e.g.  species  of  Sedum)  it 
is  symmetrically  divisible  in  twelve  planes,  but  the  halves  produced 
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A  B 
Fig.  322. — A  Diagram  of  the  pentamerous  flower 
of  Primula,  showing  the  five  planes  of  symmetry ; 
the  stamens  are  antipetalous ;  there  are  no  pro- 
phylla.  B  Diagram  of  the  trimerous  flower  of 
Lilium,  showing  the  three  planes  of  symmetry. 
(After  Eichler.) 


by  the  section  in  six  of  the  planes  are  unlike  those  produced  by 
section  in  the  other  six  planes. 

The  symmetry  may  be  isohilateral ;  in  this  case  the  flower  is 
divisible  into  symmetrical  halves  in  two  planes,  but  the  halves 

produced  by  section  in  one 
plane  are  unlike  those  pro- 
duced by  section  in  the 
other  plane.  Thus,  a  re- 
gular eucyclic  dimerous 
flower  (e.g.  Oirccea  luteti- 
ana,  Fig,  323  B ;  Fraxinus 
dipetala),  is  symmetrically 
divisible  in  the  median 
and  lateral  planes,  but  the 
halves  produced  by  the 
median  section  differ  from 
those  pi-oduced  by  the 
lateral  section.  This  is 
true  also  of  some  regular 
heterocyclic  flowers,  such  as  those  of  the  Ornciferae,  Jasminum, 
Olea  europcea,  Cornus,  Hamamelis,  the  whorls  of  which  are  2- 
or  4-  merous,  and  of  the  somewhat  peculiar  flower  of  Dicentra. 

The  symmetry  may  be  zyg amorphic,  that  is,  the  flower  may  be 
monosymmetrical,  there  being  only  one  plane  in  which  it  is  sym- 
metrically divisible.     This  condition  is  to  be  found  in  regular 

heterocyclic  flowers,  and 
is  the  result  of  oligomery 
of  the  whorls,  generally  of 
the  gynseceum,  rarely  of 
the  androecium.  Flowers 
of  this  type  are  common 
among  Dicotyledons  {e.g. 
in  the  Ribesiacese,  Apo- 
cynaceee,  BoraginacetE, 
Solanacea3,  Gentianaceae, 
Campanulacese,  Compo- 
sita3.  Rosacea,  Saxifrag- 
acea3,  Umbelliferse,  etc.), 
the  oligomerous  gynseceum  having  1-4,  generally  2,  carpels,  the 
rest  of  the  flower  being  pentamerous  or  hexamerous.  In  this  case 
the  plane  of  symmetry  is  determined  by  the  position  of  the  carpels. 


Fig.  323. — A  Diagram  of  the  tetramerous  flower 
of  Fuchsia,  showing  the  four  planes  of  symmetry, 
B  Diagram  of  the  dimerous  flower  of  Circtea,  show- 
ing isohilateral  symmetry. 
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Thus,  when  there  are  two  carpels,  the  plane  o£  symmetry  is  generally 
median  because  the  carpels  are  frequently  median  or,  less  com- 
monly, lateral  (e.g.  Vinca  minor,  Bibes  alpinum,  Fig.  324  A,  B) : 
but  when  the  two  carpels  are  placed  obliquely  (e.ty.many  Solanaceae, 
such  as  Petunia,  Fig.  324  B ;  Datura,  Hyoscya,mus :  Menyanthes 
among  GentianacejB,  Fig.  324  i^;  Saxifraga),  the  plane  of  symmetry 
is  oblique.  Similarly,  when  the  gynseceam  is  monomerous  or 
trimerous,  if  it  is  so  situated  that  its  plane  of  symmetry  coincides 
with  the  median  plane  of  the  flower  {e.g.  with  monomerous 
gynseceum,  Mirabilis,  Mahonia ;  with  trimerous  gynse.ceum,  Pole- 


O  O  O 


ABC 


D  E  F 


Fig.  324.— Floral  diagrams  illustrating  monosymmetry  due  to  oligomery  of  the  gynse- 
ceum  :  A  Vinca  minor ;  S  Rihes  alpina ;  in  these  the  plane  of  symmetry  is  median  :  C  Saxi- 
fraga; D  Petunia;  in  these  the  plane  of  symmetry  is  oblique:  gl  gland :  a  ^  prophylla : 
JS  terminal  flower  of  Gentiana  iieriia,  with  median  plane  of  symmetry:  F  lateral  flower  of 
Menyanthes  trifoliata,  with  ohlique  plane  of  symmetry ;  jj  p  prophylla.   (After  Eichler.) 

monium ;  some  CaryophyllaceEe  including  most  species  of  Silene, 
Stellaria,  Spergularia,  etc.;  some  Campanulaceae;  Deutzia  crenata; 
Samhucus  Ehulus,  etc.),  then  the  plane  of  symmetry  of  the  flower 
is  the  median  plane  ;  but  when  the  plane  of  symmetry  of  the 
gynseceum  is  oblique  {e.g.  with  monomerous  gyneeceum,  Berberis, 
Anacardium ;  with  trimerous  gynseceum,  some  Malpighiacese, 
^sculus)  the  plane  of  symmetry  of  the  whole  flower  is  oblique 
likewise. 
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Fig.  325.— Floral  dingram  of 
Comnielyna  ccelestis  showing  mo- 
nosymmetry  due  to  oligomery 
of  the  androecium  :  the  plane 
of  symmetry  is  oblique  :  the 
three  black  stamens  are  sterile, 
and  the  postero-lateral  stami- 
node  is  often  absent  :  the 
antero-lateral  fertile  stamen 
has  a  broader  connective  than 
the  others.   (After  Eichler.) 


Monosymmetry  in  consequence  of  an  oligomerous  androecium 

is  less  common  ;  a  good  instance  is 
afforded  by  Comvielyna  cadestis,  in  which 
flower  the  plane  of  symmetry  is  oblique 
(Fig.  325).  Monosymmetry  is  also  cha- 
racteristic of  irregular  flowers,  whether 
eucyclic  or  heterocyclic ;  of  flowers,  that 
is,  in  which  the  members  of  one  or 
more  whorls  differ  in  various  respects 
among  themselves,  accompanied  fre- 
quently by  a  reduction  in  the  typical 
number  of  members  in  one  or  other  of 
the  whorls,  frequently  of  the  androecium: 
it  is,  in  fact,  to  irregular  flowers  that 
the  term  zygomorphic  is  specially  applied 
in  Descriptive  Botany.  Such  a  flower 
usually  presents  a  clear  distinction  into 
two  diverse  portions,  an  anterior  and  a 
posterior,  separated  by  the  lateral  plane,  whilst  the  two  lateral 
halves  about  the  median  plane  are  symmetrical ;  hence  it  is 
clearly  dorsiventral  (Fig.  326). 

Dorsiventrality  is  presented  by  some  flowers  which,  so  far  as 

their  early  development  is 
concerned,  or  even  so  far 
as  is  shown  by  their  floral 
diagram,  are  actinomorphic, 
isobilateral,  or  simply  zy- 
gomorphic,  the  dorsiven- 
trality being  due  to  the 
subsequent  irregular  de- 
velopment of  some  of  the 
floral  leaves  ;  as  in  some 
eucyclic  flowers  (e.g.  among 
Monocotyledons,  Agapan- 
thus,  Alstroemeria,  Ama- 
ryllis, Gladiolus ;  among 
Dicotyledons,  Dictamnus, 
and  other  Rutese,  species  of 
Inipatiens,  Pelargonrum), 
and  in  some  heterocyclic 
flowers  {e.g.  some  Scrophulariacese,  Labiatas,  some  Caprifoliacere, 


Fig.  82(3.— Dorsiventral  flower  of  a  Heracleum 
(mag. 
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Violacefe,  Echium,  Lobelia,  Orchidaceae,  the  marginal  flowers  of 
the  inflorescences  in  some  Umbelliferoe  and  the  ray-florets  of  some 
Compositse).  The  degree  of  irregularity  in  these  flowers  varies 
widely  ;  the  irregularity  may  be  very  slight,  due  to  the  more  active 
growth  of  the  leaves  (perianth-leaves  only,  or  stamens  also)  of 
one  half  of  the  flower,  either  the  posterior  (e.g.  Gladiolus),  or  the 
anterior  (e.g.  Amaryllis),  which  causes  an  upward  or  a  downward 
curvature  ;  this  is  more  marked  in  Dictamnus  where  the  calyx 
and  corolla  tend  to  form  two  lips,  an  upper  and  a  lower;  this 
bilabiate  form  of  flower  is  more  fully  developed  in  the  calyx  and 
corolla  of  the  Labiatse,  the  corolla  {personate,  the  lips  being  closed) 
of  the  Scrophulariacese,  and  of  the  Orchidaceae  and  Lobelia.  In 
not  a  few  cases  the  irregularity  of  the  flower  is  increased  by  the 
development  of  spurs  from  some  portion  of  the  perianth  (e.g. 
among  Monocotyledons,  Or- 
chis, Rhinopetalam,  from  the  q  ^ 
corolla  ;  among  Dicotyledons, 
Linaria,  Viola,  from  the  co- 
rolla ;  Pelargonium,  from  the 
calyx).  A  remarkable  mor- 
phological feature  is  offered  by 
the  flowers  of  Orchis  and  of 
Lobelia  which  are  resupinate  ; 
that  is,  in  consequence  of  tor- 
sion of  the  pedicel,  the  pos- 
terior side  of  the  flower  becomes 
anterior.  The  plane  of  sym- 
metry is  genei-ally  median  in 
these  flowers. 

In  some  few  cases  the  irregularity,  leading  to  dorsiventrality, 
is  dae,  not  to  the  unequal  development  of  the  floral  leaves,  but 
to  the  configuration  of  the  floral  receptacle,  so  that  the  floral 
leaves  are  not  developed  in  a  radially  symmetrical  manner  (e.g. 
Reseda,  Papilioneae,  Fig.  327). 

When  in  irregular  flowers  the  single  plane  of  symmetry  is  the 
median  plane,  the  flower  is  dorsiventral :  but  there  are  other  cases 
(e.g.  flowers  of  some  Fumariaceae,  Fumaria,  Corydalis)  in  which 
the  single  plane  of  symmetry  is  the  lateral ;  these  flowers  are 
therefore  not  dorsiventral,  that  is,  they  have  not  antero-posterior, 
but  lateral,  asymmetry.  The  zygomorphic  symmetry  of  a  flower 
is  indicated  in  its  floral  formula  by  symbols ;  when  the  plane  of 

V.  s.  B.  L  L 


Fig.  327.— Diagram  illustrating  dorsiventral 
symmetry  in  leguminous  flowers :  A  Vicia 
Faha  (Papilioneae):  B  Cercis  Siliquastrum 
(Caesalpiiiiese) :  in  both  cases  tbe  odd  sepal 
is  anterior  :  the  plane  of  symmetry  is  median. 
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symmetry  coincides  with  the  median  plane  the  symbol  ^  is  used, 
and  when  it  coincides  with  the  lateral  plane  the  symbol 

Sometimes  regular  flowers  are  developed  by  plants  which 
usually  produce  irregular  flowers:  these  exceptional  flowers  are 
termed  peloria.  This  is  due  in  some  cases  to  the  fact  that  the 
primitive  number  and  arrangement  of  the  floral  organs  is  not 
disturbed  by  the  irregular  development  of  the  parts  which  usually 
takes  place  :  such  cases  are  distinguished  as  regular  peloria  (e.g. 
Viola,  Gloxinia,  Labiata3,  etc.)  In  other  cases  the  peloric  flower 
is  to  some  exfent  the  result  of  the  symmetrical  development  of  the 
irregularity  (e.gr.  the  development  of  five  spurred  petals  and  five 
stamens  in  Linaria).  Dorsiventral  flowers  are,  generally  speaking, 
such  as  are  borne  laterally  on  the  inflorescence ;  whilst  the  ter- 
minal flowers  (which  may  be  regarded  as  peloric)  are  frequently 
regular.    Peloric  lateral  flowers  are,  however,  known  to  occur. 

There  remain  to  be  considered  those  flowers  which  cannot  be 
symmetrically  divided  in  any  plane  :  such  flowers  are  asymmetric. 
Amongst  these  are  to  be  included  most  of  the  acyclic  or  hemi- 
cyclic  flowers  in  which  the  number  of  members  is  high  and  the 
divergence  variable  {e.g.  Calycanthus,  some  Ranunculacese,  etc.)  : 
the  asymmetry  of  most  of  these  is  approximately,  though  not 
quite  accurately,  actinomorphic,  but  in  some  it  is  dorsiventral  {e.g. 
Delphinium,  Aconitum).  Asymmetry  is  rare  in  cyclic  flowers, 
but  is  to  be  found  in  some  heterocyclic  flowers :  for  instance, 
in  Tropaeolum,  Canna  and  other  Marantacese,  Valeriana  and 
other  Valerianaceae,  where  the  asymmetry  is  dorsiventral  and  is 
due  to  oligomei'y  and  irregularity  combined,  whilst  in  other  cases 
{e.g.  some  Paronychieee,  Fig.  328  C)  it  is  due  merely  to  oligoraery. 

The  Floral  Organs. 

The  Perianth  is  completely  absent,  that  is,  the  flower  is  achlamy- 
deous,  in  a  few  families  {e.g.  Piperacese,  Araceae,  Graminaceae,  many 
Cyperacese,  Salicacese).  When  present,  it  is  usually  differentiated 
into  calyx  and  corolla,  the  flower  being  termed  dichlnmydeous  or 
hiseriate:  when  the  calyx  and  corolla  clearly  differ  from  each  other 
in  colour,  texture,  etc.,  the  flower  is  said  to  be  heterochlamydeous ; 
for  instance,  when  the  calyx  is  green  and  the  corolla  highly 
coloured  (as  in  most  Dicotyledons,  and  in  some  Monocotyledons 
such  as  Tradescantia  and  Commelyna)  ;  or  when  the  calyx  is 
coloured  (petaloid)  and  the  petals  reduced  to  nectaries  (as  in  Helle- 
borus  and  other  Ranunculaceae).  When  the  perianth-leaves  are  all 
alike,  the  flower  is  said  to  be  homochlamydeotis.    This  condition 
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may  be  due  to  different  causes  in  different  cases :  the  flower  is 
sometimes  homochlamydeous,  even  though  calyx  and  corolla  are 
differentiated,  because  the  sepals  and  petals  are  very  similar,  as 
in  most  Monocotyledons  where  the  sepals  are  often  petaloid :  m 
other  cases  the  flower  is  homochlamydeous,  because  only  one 
series  of  perianth-leaves  is  developed ;  that  is,  because  the  flower 
is  monochlamydeous.  The  flower  may  be  monochlamydeous  be- 
cause, though  typically  dichlamydeous,  either  the  calyx  or  the 
corolla  is  suppressed  {e.g.  calyx  suppressed  in  some  Umbelliferee 
and  Compositse;  corolla  suppressed  in  most  Thymelasace^, 
ParonychiejB,  Glaux,  some  Rosacese,  such  as  Alchemilla  and 
Sauguisorba) ;  where  the  corolla  is  suppressed  or  rudimentary  the 
calyx  is  frequently  petaloid  (e.g.  Clematis,  Anemone,  Caltha,  and 


A  B  G 


Fig.  328.— Floral  diagrams  illustrating  asymmetry.  A  Dorsiventrally  asymmetrical 
heinicyclic  flower  of  Dclpliinium  Ajacis  :  B  Dorsiventrally  asymmetrical  heterocyclic  flower 
of  Tropceolum  majus  :  C  Asymmetry  duetooIigomeryin^Tii;c'tia  dtc?iotoma(Paronychie8e):  br 
subtending  bract ;  f-p,  a  /5  propbylla;  st  stipules  of  bract  and  prophylla.    (After  Eicbler.) 

other  Ranunculacese)  :  or  the  flower  may  be  monochlamydeous 
merely  because  the  perianth  is  undifferentiated  (simple),  and  is 
then  generally  sepaloid  {e.g.  Urticaceas,  Betulacese,  Proteaceae, 
Chenopodiacese,  etc.),  or  petaloid  {e.g.  some  Amarantaceee,  Phyto- 
laccacejE,  Nyctaginacese). 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  whether  a  homochlamydeous 
flower  is  dichlamydeous  or  monochlamydeous  ;  but  the  decision  is 
facilitated  by  the  consideration  that,  as  a  rule,  the  calyx  and 
corolla  each  consist  of  a  single  whorl  of  perianth-leaves  in  the 
Monocotyledons,  whereas  in  Dicotyledons  the  calyx  generally  con- 
sists of  two  whorls.  Hence,  in  the  absence  of  contrary  informa- 
tion afforded  by  its  development,  a  homochlamydeous  flower  having 
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two  perianth-whorls  should,  if  a  Monocotyledon,  be  regarded  as 
being  probably  dichlamydeous ;  whereas,  if  a  Dicotyledon  it 
should  be  regarded  as  probably  monochlamydeous,  the  two  whorls 
representing  either  a  calyx  or  a  simple  perianth. 

The  individual  leaves  of  the  perianth  may  be  either  perfectly 
separate  (eleutheropetalous  or  polypetalous  corolla,  eleutherosepalous 
or  polysepalous  calyx),  e.g.  Ranunculus  ;  or  they  may  cohere  from 
the  base  upwards,  so  as  to  form  a  longer  or  shorter  tube,  which 
divides  at  its  upper  end  into  as  many  teeth  or  lobes  as  there  were 
originally  leaves  (gamosepalous  calyx,  gamopetalous  corolla)  (Fig. 
329  AB  G  candB  k)  ;  e.g.  the  Primrose  and  the  Tobacco  plant. 
In  Dianthus  (the  Pink)  the  sepals  alone  are  coherent,  as  also  in 

Daphne  (Fig.  329  L) 
^  where  the  corolla  is 

absent.    More  rarely 
all  the  leaves  of  the 
perianth    cohere  to 
foi^m  one  tube,  e.g.  the 
Hyacinth  and  allied 
genera  ;  the  six  lobes 
of  the  tube  correspond 
to   the   three  sepals 
and  the  three  petals. 
The  simple  perianth 
also   may  consist  of 
separate  leaves  (eleu- 
therophyllous  or  poly- 
phyllous  perianth),  e.g. 
Amarantus,    or  the 
leaves  may  be  coher- 
ent {gamophyllous),e.g. 
Aristolochia. 


Pig.  329. — Cohesion  of  sepals  and  petals.  A  Flower  of 
Convolvulus  arvensis,  vrith  a  funnel-shaped  corolla (c)j  and 
a  g-partite  calyx  (k).  B  Nicotianck  Tdbaaum,  with  aS-cleft 
Cfilyx(;c);  tubular  corolla  (r),  with  a  distinct  5-toothed 
limb  (s).  C  The  rotate  corolla  of  Sambucus.  D  Gamose- 
palous calyx  of  Daphne  Mezereum  ;  r  the  tube;  «  the  limb. 


The  degree  of  division  presented  by  gamophyllous  perianths  into  teeth  or 
lobes  is  indicated  by  the  same  terms  which  are  used  in  describing  the  incision 
of  the  leaf-blade  (page  54).  The  form  of  the  gamopetalous  corolla  may  be 
campanulate,  as  in  the  Campanula  ;  funnel  shaped  (or  infundihuliform),  as  in 
the  Bindweed  (Fig.  329  A);  rotate,  as  in  the  Elder  (Fig.  329  C).  The  upper 
and  lower  portions  may  frequently  be  distinguished,  the  lower  as  tlie  tube  (Fig. 
329  B  r),  the  upper  expanded  part  as  the  limb  (Fig.  329  B  s).  Other  peculiar- 
ities of  form  are  connected  with  the  symmetry  of  the  flower  (page  511). 


The  petal  frequently  consists  of  two  parts,  the  claw  and  the 
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Umh,  as  in  the  Pink  (Fig.  330  A  B).  The  Corona  (paracorolla)  in 
the  Narcissus  and  Lychnis  is  formed  by  ligular  outgrowths  from 
the  claws  (Fig.  330  B  I).  Any  segmentation  of  the  petal,  as  in 
the  Pink  (Fig.  330  A)  is  unusual ;  emarginate  or  obcordate  petals 
are  more  common.  In  many  cases  the  petals  have  spur-shaped 
appendages  (Violet,  p.  511),  or  they  are  prolonged  at  the  base  into 
tubes,  as  in  Helleborus  and  Aconitum.  This  peculiarity  is  con- 
nected with  the  secretion  of  the  nectar  (page  526). 

The  Reproductive  Organs  of  the  Flower  are  sporangia  of  two 
kinds,  microsporangia  and  macrosporangia,  borne  usually  on 
sporophylls,  though  sometimes  directly  on  the  floral  axis.  The 
flower  is  usually  ambisporangiate  (  ^  ,  hermaphrodite,  see  p.  432) ; 
but  it  is  not  infrequently  monosporangiate  (unisexual),  in  which 
case  the  flowers  are  either  microsporangiate  ( ,  staminal)  or 


macrosporangiate  (  $  ,  carpellai-y).  The  plants  which  have  mono- 
sporangiate flowers  may  be  either  monoecious  (e.g.  Zostera,  Arum, 
Carex,  Typhaceaj,  Zea,  Betulacese,  Euphorbia,  Buxus,  Juglans, 
Quercus,  etc.):  or  dioecious  (e.g.  Pandanaceae,  some  Palms,  Naia.s, 
Vallisneria,  Hippophae,  Cannabinaceae,  Salicacese,  Mercurialis, 
Viscum,  Empetrum,  Feuillea,  etc.):  or  polygamous.  Of  polygamy 
there  are  several  varieties :  thus,  the  plant  may  bear  ambi- 
sporangiate flowers  and  staminate  flowers  (e.g.  Veratrum,  Ptelea, 
JEsculus  Ilippocastanum,  Celtis) ;  or  ambisporangiate  flowers  and 
carpellary  flowers  (e.g.  Thymus  vulgaris  and  T.  Serpylhim,  Parie^ 
taria  diffusa  and  F.  officinalis)  :  or  it  bears  ambisporangiate  flowers 
and  both  staminate  and  carpellary  flowers  (e.g.  Fraxinus  excelsior^ 
Saporiaria  ocymoides). 
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Some  flowers  are  pi^obablj  primarily  monosporangiate  (p.  505)  ; 
tliat  is,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  monosporangiate 
condition  is  due  to  the  suppression  of  either  micro-  or  macro- 
sporangia  {e.g.  Hemp,  Oak,  Walnut,  Poplar,  Willow).  Others  are 
secondarily  monosporangiate ;  that  is,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
either  from  their  development  and  structure,  or  from  their  relation 
to  allied  ambisporangiate  forms,  that  they  are  typically  ambi- 
sporangiate,  but  have  become  monosporangiate  by  suppression  : 
thus,  in  the  Cucurbitacese  some  genera  {e.g.  Cucurbita,  Cacumis, 
Bryonia,  etc.)  have  monosporangiate  flowers,  whilst  in  others  {e.g. 
Schizopepon)  the  flowers  are  always  ambisporangiate  ;  similarly, 
in  the  Caryophyllacese,  the  flowers  are  generally  ambisporangiate, 
but  in  the  species  Lychnis  vespertina  and  L.  diurna  they  are  mono- 
sporangiate ;  and  again  in  the  Polygonaceae  certain  species  of 
R  umex  {R.  A.cetosa,  Acetosella,  etc.)  alone  are  monosporangiate  : 
in  some  monosporangiate  flowers  traces  of  the  missing  organs  are 
to  be  found,  such  as  staminodia  in  carpellary  flowers  {e.g.  Cocculus 
and' other  Menispermaceae,  Feaillea  among  the  Cucurbitacese ; 
Laurus  nohilis),  or  rudimentary  pistils  in  staminate  flowers  {e.g. 
Rhamnus  cathartica,  Cocculus,  Lychnis  vespertina  and  diurna). 

It  sometimes  happens  that  typically  dioecious  plants  become 
exceptionally  monoecious  (e.g.  development  of   ?   flowers  on 
plants  of  Myrica  Gale  and  Cannabis  sativa ;  or  of      flowers  on  $ 
plants  of  Cannabis  sativa  and  Mercurialis  annua')  :  or  that  a  typi- 
cally diclinous  monoecious  plant  bears  some  monoclinous  flowers 
(e.g.  Ricinus). 

The  AndrcBcium  comprises  the  microsporophylls  (one  or  more) 
of  the  flower,  the  stamens.  Each  stamen  usually  consists  of  two 
parts;  a  slender  stalk  called  the  filament  (Fig.  331 5),  and  a 
placental  portion  which  beai^s  the  pollen-sacs  (Fig.  331  Lp),  known 
as  the  anther  (Fig.  331  a).  The  anther  consists  of  two  longi- 
tudinal halves,  termed  thecal,  each  of  which  usually  contains  two 
pollen-sacs  ;  these  two  halves  are  united  by  the  placental  portion 
of  the  filament  vv^hich  is  known  as  the  connective  (Fig.  331  c). 
This  is  occasionally  very  narrow,  so  that  the  two  halves  of  the 
anther  lie  close  together  (Fig.  331  a)  :  in  this  case  it  may  be 
that  the  anther  is  not  sharply  marked  oif  from  the  filament,  and 
is  attached  throughout  its  whole  length  to  the  filament  (adnate. 
Fig.  332  0)  :  when  the  anther  is  sharply  marked  off  from  the 
filament,  it  may  be  attached  to  the  filament  by  its  base,  when  it  is 
said  to  be  innate  or  basifi,xed  (e.g.  Tulip) ;  or  the  filament  is  in- 
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serted  in  the  middle  of  its  dorsal  surface,  when  it  is  dorsifixed 
(Fig.  331  A) ;  in  the  last  case  it  may  be  articulated  as  by  a  joint, 
so  that  the  anther  with  the  connective  can  oscillate  on  the  apex 
of  the  filament  (versatile  anther,  Fig.  331  C),  as  in  Grasses  and  some 
other  plants.  But  the  connective  is  often  broader,  so  that  the  two 
halves  of  the  anther  are  widely  separated  (Fig.  331  B) ;  it  may  be 
much  elongated  (distradile)  and  very  delicate,  so  that,  with  the 
filament,  it  forms  a  T-shaped  body  (Fig.  331  C)  ;  in  this  plant, 
the  Sage,  the  further  peculiarity  is  exhibited  that  one-half  of  the 
anther  is  abortive  and  is  modified  for  another  purpose.    It  is  only 


view.  B  Of  Tilia :  c  connective.  C  Of 
Salvia,  with  dorsifixed  versatile  anther : 
b  is  the  half  of  the  anther  that  has  heen 
modified.  D  Transverse  section  of  the 
anther  of  Hypericum  (mag.) :  p  the  4 
pollen-sacs ;  c  connective. 


Fig.  332.— il  Stamen  of  Allium.  B 
Of  Vacciniiim  Myrtillus.  C  Of  Paris 
quadrifolia  (mag.):  /filament;  c 
connective ;  a  anther ;  h  appen- 
dages; p  the  pores  by  which  the 
anther  opens. 


rarely,  as  in  Herb  Paris,  that  the  connective  is  prolonged  beyond 
the  anther  into  a  point,  or  into  a  bristle  as  in  the  Oleander. 

The  filament  is  usually  round  and  stalk-like,  of  a  delicate 
coloured  or  colourless  tissue,  with  a  central  vascular  bundle ;  it  is 
occasionally  flattened ;  when  it  is  very  short  or  absent  the  anthers 
are  sessile. 

In  some  plants,  e.g.  Allium  (Fig.  332  A),  the  filament  has 
what  appear  to  be  stipular  appendages  ;  in  others,  e.g.  Erica  (Fig. 
332  B)  and  Asclepiadaceae,  the  anther  is  furnished  with  appen- 
dages, such  as  spurs  and  so  forth:  in  Viola,  the  spux's  borne  by 
the  two  anterior  stamens  are  glandular.    In  certain  plants  the 
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stamens,  that  is  to  say  the  filaments,  branch;  either,  like  most 
leaves  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  median  plane,  as  in  Myr- 
tacete  and  Fumariaceas,  or  in  various  planes,  as  in  Ricinus  (Fig. 
333)  and  Hypericaceae ;  an  anther  is  borne  on  each  of  the  branches 
of  the  filament. 

Somewhat  similar  in  appearance,  but  essentially  different  in 
structure,  are  the  coherent  stamens  of  the  Papilionese  and  other 
plants.  The  stamens  of  each  flower  may  be  coherent  into  one  or 
more  bundles.  The  arrangement  becomes  complicated  when  the 
filaments  are  at  the  same  time  coherent  and  branched  as  in  the 
Malvaceae.  When  the  filaments  are  all  coherent  into  a  single 
bundle  {e.g.  Malvace®),  they  are  said  to  be  monadelphous :  when 
m  two  bundles  (e.g.  some  Papilionere,  Fumariaceje),  they  are 
diadelphous ;  when  in  several  bundles  (e.g.  Hypericaceae),  they  are 
polyadelphous.  In  the  Compositae  (e.g.  Sunflower  and  Thistle), 
though  the  filaments  are  free,  the  anthers  become  coherent  or 
syngenesious.  When  the  stamens  are  quite  free  from  each  other 
they  are  said  to  be  poltjandro2is. 

A  variety  of  the  monadelphous  condition  is  found  in  the  ^  flowers  of 
certain  Aracefe,  where  the  stamens  are  united  into  a  central  column  termed  a 
synandrium. 

Besides  these  vai-ieties  of  cohesion,  adhesion  frequently  occurs  ; 
that  is  the  filaments  adhere  to  other  portions  of  the  flower,  par- 
ticularly of  the  perianth,  so  that  they — or  when  they  are  very 
short,  the  anthers — appear  to  be  inserted  not  upon  the  axis  of 
the  flower,  but  upon  the  leaves  of  the  perianth  (epipetalous  or 
epiphyllous).  This  condition  is  most  frequently  present  when  the 
petals  themselves  are  connate  and  form  a  tubular  corolla,  e.g. 
Primula.  The  adhesion  of  the  stamens  to  the  carpels  is  of  rarer 
occurrence  (e.g.  Orchidaceae,  Stylidium,  and  Aristolochia) ;  the 
flower  is  then  termed  gijnandrous. 

In  many  flowers  it  happens  that  certain  filaments,  occupying  a 
definite  position  with  regard  to  the  other  parts  of  the  flower,  are 
longer  than  the  others ;  thus,  of  the  six  stamens  of  the  Cruciferce 
(e.g.  Wallflower  and  Cabbage),  four  are  much  longer  than  the  other 
two;  of  the  four  stamens  of  the  Labiataa  (e.g.  Lamium),  two  are 
lonofer  than  the  other  two.  In  the  former  case  the  stamens  are 
said  to  be  tetradynamous,  in  the  latter  didynamous. 

Stamens  which  bear  no  anthers  are  termed  staminodia :  they 
are  to  be  found  in  flowers  which  have  become  monosporangiate 
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by  suppression  (e.g.  carpellary  flowers  of  Laurus  nohilis),  as  well  as 
in  others  where  suppression  of  the  pollen-sacs  is  incomplete  {e.g. 
Canna,  Trollius,  some  Lauracese) ;  in  the  latter  case  the  stamin- 
odia  are  frequently  petaloid.  In  many  acyclic  flowers  (e.g. 
NymphjBa),  the  stamens  and  the  petals  are  connected  by  inter- 
mediate structures,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  are 
to  be  regarded  as  petaloid  stamens  or  as  staminoid  petals. 

The  Microsporangia  or  FoLlen-Sacs  are  borne  on  the  anther. 
There  are  commonly  four  of  them  (quadrilocular  anther),  two 
forming  a  sorus  in  each  longitudinal  half  (or  theca)  of  the  anther, 
situated  usually  side  by  side,  but  sometimes  (Lauraceee)  one  above 
the  other;  in  the  former  case  the  typical  arrangement  seems  to  be 
that  of  each  pair  of  pollen- sacs  one 
belongs  to  the  anterior  or  inner 
surface  of  the  anther,  the  other 
to  the  posterior  or  outer  surface. 

In  some  cases,  however,  there 
are  but  two  pollen-sacs  —  (bilo- 
cular  anther)  :  this  may  be  due  to 
the  non-development  of  one  longi- 
tudinal half  of  the  anther  (e.g. 
Cucurbitaceae,  Salvia,  Canna)  ;  or 
to  branching  (e.g.  Adoxa,  Malva- 
ceae) ;  or  to  the  abortion  of  one 
pollen-sac,  generally  the  posterior 
one,  of  each  pair  (e.g.  Asclepia- 
dacese,  Grubbia)  ;  or  (some  Laura- 
ceae)  of  the  upper  or  lower  one  of 
each  pair;  or,  finally,  to  the  early 
fusion  of  the  archesporia  of  two 
adjacent  pollen-sacs  (some  Orchi- 
daceas).  In  the  Arace®  the  process  of  fusion  is  carried  to  such 
an  extent  that  all  four  archesporia  fuse,  so  that  the  anther  is  uni- 
locular. 

Rarely  (e.g.  Sarcophyte,  among  Balanophoracese)  the  anther 
bears  numerous  pollen-sacs:  the  pollen-sac  is  sometimes  multi- 
locular  (see  p.  433). 

Each  pollen-sac  encloses  an  arcbesporium  from  which  the 
mother-cells  of  the  microspores  (pollen-grains)  are  developed  by 
division :  each  group  of  spore-mother-cells  is  invested  by  a  layer 
of  granular  cells,  the  tapetum  (Fig.  281  t),  which  eventually  be- 


Fig.  333. — Part  of  a  staminal  flower 
of  Ricinus  comimmis  cut  through  length- 
ways :  /  /  the  basal  portions  of  the 
compoundly-branched  stamens;  a  the 
anthers.    (After  Sachp.) 
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comes  disorganised :  externally  to  this  is  the  wall  of  the  pollen- 
sac  consisting  of  one  or  more  layers  of  cells  with  usually  reticu- 
lately  thickened  walls,  followed  by  the  epidermis  at  the  surface. 

The  pollen-sacs  dehisce  usually  by  a  longitudinal  slit  which, 
when  the  anther  is  quadrilocular,  is  generally  so  situated  that  it 
at  once  opens  into  both  the  pollen-sacs  of  each  half  of  the  anther, 
and  frequently  the  tissue  separating  each  pair  of  pollen-sacs 
becomes  dried  up  and  ruptured  whilst  the  anther  is  ripening  : 
sometimes  the  dehiscence  of  the  pollen-sac  is  transverse  (Al- 
chemilla);  sometimes  it  is  valvular  (Lauraceae,  Berberidacese)  ;  or 
by  apical  pores  (Ericaceae,  Polygalaceee).  Though  in  a  quadrilocular 
anther  the  pollen-sacs  typically  belong,  two  to  the  inner  (ventral), 
two  to  the  outer  (dorsal),  surface  of  the  anther,  it  frequently 
happens  that  in  the  course  of  their  development  they  become 
somewhat  displaced,  so  as  to  appear  all  to  belong  to  either  the  inner 
or  the  outer  surface ;  hence,  when  dehiscence  takes  place,  the 
pollen  is  shed,  in  the  former  case,  towards  the  centre  of  the  flower, 
when  the  anthers  are  said  to  be  introrse  ;  and,  in  the  latter  case, 
towards  the  periphery  of  the  flower,  when  the  anthers  are  said  to 
be  extrorse.  These  terms  are  similarly  applicable  in  the  case  of 
bilocular  anthers.  Introrse  anthers  are  the  more  common  ;  ex- 
trorse anthers  occur  in  the  Calycanthacese,  Aristolochiaceae, 
Iridacese,  Juncagineae,  Aracese,  and  in  various  genera  of  other 
orders.  In  rare  cases  some  of  the  anthers  of  the  flower  are  introrse, 
and  others  extrorse,  as  in  some  species  of  Polygonum  (P.  Bistorta, 
tataricum,  aviculare,  etc.),  when  the  anthers  of  the  outer  whorl  are 
introrse,  and  those  of  the  inner  whorl  extrorse  ;  and  as  in  most 
Lauraceae,  where  the  anthers  of  the  innermost  staminal  whorl  are 
extrorse,  whilst  those  of  the  outer  whorls  are  introrse. 

The  Microspores  or  Pollen- grains.  The  essential  features  in  the 
structure  and  development  of  the  microspores  have  been  already 
fully  described  (see  pp.  125  and  434). 

The  shapes  of  the  pollen-grain  are  very  various  (p.  436) :  it 
may  be  spherical,  oval,  triangular,  etc.,  or  long  and  cylindrical 
(confervoid)  as  in  the  Naiadacese.  In  Halophila  the  shortly  cylin- 
drical pollen-grains  adhere  so  as  to  form  filaments. 

On  germination  the  pollen-grain  gives  rise  to  one  or  more 
pollen-tubes,  which  consist  of  outgrowths  of  the  intine :  these 
penetrate  the  exine(when  present),  either  rupturing  it  irregularly, 
or  at  determinate  points  where  the  exine  is  thinner  and  less  re- 
sistent  (e.g.  Onagraceoe,  Malvaceae),  or  where  there  are  lid-like 
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areas  which  are  easily  removed  {e.g.  Cucurbitace^,  Fig.  282). 
These  points  are  definite  in  number  (1,  2,  3,  4,  or  more),  sometimes 
very  numei^ous  (Malvaceae). 

The  Gynceceum  or  Pistil  is  always  the  terminal  structure  of  the 
flower,  occupying  the  apex  of  the 
floral  axis.  It  consists  of  the 
macrusporophylls  or  carpels,  which, 
in  the  Angiosperms  form  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  ovaries,  that 
is,  closed  cavities  containing  the 
ovules.  If  in  a  flower  whei-e 
there  are  several  carpels,  each  of 
them  closes  by  the  cohesion  of 
its  margins,  they  form  so  many 
ovaries  ;  the  gynseceum  is  then 
said  to  be  apocarpozis  (Fig.  335^), 
e.g.  Ranunculus,  Pseonia,  and 
Butomus  ;  if  there  is  only  one  carpel  (Fig.  335  B),  the  pistil  is 
said  to  be  apocarpous  and  simple  ;  if  several  carpels  in  one  flower 
cohere  and  form  a  single  ovary  (Fig.  335  C),  the  gynaeceum  is  said 
to  be  syncarpous,  e.g.  Poppy  and  Lily.  Intermediate  forms  occur 
in  that  the  carpels  may  cohere  by  their  lower  ends  whilst  their 
upper  ends  remain  free  (Fig.  335  D). 

The  ovary  is  said  to  be  monomerous  when  it  is  formed  of  only 
one  carpel  (Fig.  336  A),  the  margins  of  which  cohere  on  the  side 


Fig.  334. — Germinating  pollen-Krain  of 
Epilobium  (highly  mag.)  bearing  a  pollen- 
tube  s ;  c  exine  ;  i  intine ;  ah  c  the  three 
spots  where  the  exine  is  thicker  in  antici- 
pation of  the  formation  of  the  pollen-tube 
developed  in  this  case  at  a. 


Fig.  335.-4  Apocarpous  gynEeceum  of  Aconite.  B  Simple  apocarpous  gyneeceum  of 
Melilotus.  C  Tetramerous  syncarpous  gyiiajceum  of  Rhamnus  cathartica.  D  Ovary  of 
Saxifiaga,  formed  of  two  carpels  which  diverge  towards  the  top:  t  torus;  /ovaries; 
g  style  ;  Ji  stigma ;  b  ventral  suture. 

opposite  to  the  midrib.  The  outer  side  along  which  the  midrib 
runs  is  the  dorsal  surface  (Fig.  336  A  r),  and  the  midrib  itself  is 
the  dorsal  suture ;  opposite  to  it  is  the  line  of  cohesion,  the  ventral 
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sidure,  which  runs  therefore  along  the  ventral  surface.  The  cavity 
thus  enclosed  {loculus)  is  not  usually  divided  by  dissepiments,  but 
it  is  a  simple  cavity,  as  in  the  Vetch ;  such  an  o^ary  is  said  to  be 
tmilocular.     False  or  spurious  dissepiments,  formed  by  growths 
on  the  inner  surface,  occur  in  some  few  instances,  as  in  Astragalus. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  several  carpels  cohere  to  form  a  syn- 
pous  ovary,  it  is  polymerous  {di-  tri-  or  tetra-merous,  etc).  The 
syncarpous  ovary  is  unilocular  (Fig.  836  B)  when  the  individual 
carpels  cohere  simply  by  their  edges  without  any  portion  of  them 
projecting  inwards ;  but  if  the  margins  project  into  the  cavity  so 
as  to  form  in  complete  longitudinal  dissepiments,  the  ovary  is  cham- 
bered (Fig.  336  C),  e.g.  Poppy;  but  since  the  chambers  are  open  to- 
wards the  centre,  the  ovary  is  still  unilocular.    When  the  margins 
form  dissepiments  which  meet  in  the  middle,  the  ovary  is  multilo- 
cular ;  sometimes  the  margins  turn  outwards  again  towards  the  cir- 
cumference. 
In  the  last 
case  the  in- 
d  i  V  i  d  u  a  1 
loculi  are 
completely 
separated  ; 
but  there 
are  others 
in-  which 
the  margins 
of  the  car- 
pels do  not  extend  so  far  towards  the  centre  at  the  upper  part  as 
at  the  lower,  but  the  two  margins  of  each  carpel  simply  cohere 
together  above ;  consequently  the  lower  part  of  the  ovary  is  poly- 
merous and  multilocular,  while  the  upper  part  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  monomerous  ovaries,  e.g.  Saxifraga  (Fig.  335  D).  In 
all  these  cases  the  floral  axis  may  grow  up  into  the  interior  of  the 
cavity  of  the  ovary,  and  when  the  ovary  is  multilocular  the  axis 
may  coalesce  with  the  dissepiments. 

False  dissepiments  may  be  formed  in  polymerous  ovaries  by  in- 
growths from  the  internal  surface  of  the  carpels  ;  thus  the  ovary 
of  the  Boraginacese  and  Labiatre  is  originally  bilocular,  but  each 
loculus  becomes  divided  into  two  by  a  false  dissepiment,  and  when 
the  fruit  is  ripe  the  four  loculi  separate  completely  ;  similarly,  the 
unilocular  ovary  of  the  Cruciferee  becomes  spuriously  bilocular. 


Fig.  336.— Transverse  section  of  ovaries;  p  placenta.  A  Monomerous 
and  unilocular;  r  dorsal  suture  ;  b  ventral  suture  ;  p  placentation  mar- 
ginal. B  Polymerous  and  unilocular ;  placentation  parietal.  C  Poly- 
merous and  many-chambered,  but  unilocular;  placentation  parietal. 
D  Polymerous  and  multilocular  ;  placentation  axile. 
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The  inferior  ovary  of  epigynous  flowers  (see  p.  495)  is  rarely 
monomerous,  that  is  to  say,  the  cavity  formed  by  the  axis  is  but 
seldom  closed  by  one  carpel  only  :  it  is  commonly  polymerous,  but 
it  may  be  either  unilocular  or  multilocular ;  in  the  latter  case,  the 
margins  of  the  carpels  grow  down  along  the  internal  surface  of  the 
cavity. 

In  some  bases  the  axis  is  pi'olonged  between  the  carpels,  con- 
stituting a  carpophore,  as  in  the  Greraniacese  and  TJmbelliferas 
(Fig.  341). 

The  Style  (Figs.  335  and  337)  is  the  prolongation  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  carpel :  it  is  commonly  a  slender  cylinder,  but  some- 
times it  is  leafy  and  petaloid  {e.g.  Iris).  Monomerous  ovaries 
have  but  one  style ;  polymerous  ovaries  have  as  many  styles  as 
there  are  carpels,  which  may  cohere  throughout 
their  whole  length,  or  at  their  lower  parts  only, 
the  upper  parts  remaining  distinct ;  or  they  may 
remain  quite  free,  and  they  may  even  branch. 
The  style  originally  arises  from  the  apex  of  the 
ovary,  but  it  is  frequently  displaced  forwards,  by 
the  vigorous  development  of  the  dorsal  portion  of 
the  carpel,  on  to  the  inner  side,  so  as  to  appear 
to  be  a  prolongation  of  the  floral  axis  (gynobasic 
style)  :  this  is  conspicuous  in  the  Boraginacece 
and  Labiatoe,  where  it  is  surrounded  by  the  four 
rounded  loculi  of  the  ovary  which  have  been 
already  mentioned  (p.  522).  The  style  is  some- 
times very  short,  and  appears  only  as  a  constric- 
tion between  the  ovary  and  th,e  stigma,  as  in  the 
Poppy.  In  some  rare  cases  it  is  hollow,  but  it  is  n Jceum ^^If" the" 
usually  filled  with  a  loose  tissue,  called  conductwg     Lily:  /  ovary;  g 

tissue,  through  which  the  pollen-tube  can  easilv 

,     ,  '■  J      (nat.  size), 

penetrate. 

The  Stigma  (Figs.  335  and  337  w)  is  usually  terminal,  but  it  may 
be  lateral  {e.g.  Iris)  ;  it  is  distinguished  by  being  covered  with 
papillae,  or  frequently  with  hairs,  and  by  tbe  secretion  of  a  sugary 
fluid  which  retains  the  pollen-grains  whicb  fall  upon  it,  and 
which  promotes  the  development  of  the  pollen-tubes.  The  stigma 
is  often  evidently  distinct  from  the  style,  appearing  as  a  lobed 
expansion  ;  in  other  cases  it  seems  to  be  merely  a  portion  of  the 
style  at  its  end  or  sometimes  on  its  side.  In  Papaver  it  is  a 
sessile  disk-shaped  expansion  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  ovary  ; 
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more  rarely  it  is  represented  by  bands  of  papillae  on  the  ovary 
itself,  Avhen  it  is  said  to  be  pleurogynous. 

The  number  of  the  stigmata  often  affords  a  means  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  the  ovary  is  monomerous  or  polymerous :  for  instance, 
the  ovary  of  the  Compositas  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  be  mono- 
merous; but  the  two  short  branches  of  the  style,  each  bearing 
a  stigma,  show  that  it  is  dimerous.  On  the  other  band,  this 
character  may  be  misleading  :  for  instance,  in  various  Grasses  the 
ovary  bears  two  or  three  stigmata,  either  directly,  or  spi-inging 
from  the  styles  hence  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  ovary  is  di- 
or  tri-merous,  whilst  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  monomerous.  In 
this  respect  some  few  other  plants,  belonging  to  the  Naiadaceoe 
and  other  families,  resemble  the  Grasses. 

The  Macrospora7igia  or  Ovules  are  always  enclosed  in  the  cavity 
of  the  ovary,  either  singly  or  in  larger  or  smaller  number. 
Usually  they  may  be  readily  seen  to  be  developed  on  the  carpels 
(Fig.  338  A,  B,  G),  but  in  many  cases  they  appear  to  be  de- 
veloped from  the  floral  axis  (Fig.  338  D,  F,  G).  However,  from 
careful  comparative  examination,  it  seems  that  the  apparently 
axial  ovules  may  be  regarded  in  some  cases  as  having  been  de- 
veloped on  the  carpels,  their  position  on  the  axis  being  merely  the 
i^esult  of  a  more  or  less  considerable  subsequent  displacement  due 
to  the  coalescence  of  the  carpels  with  the  axis.  That  portion  of 
the  ovary  which  bears  the  ovules  is  called  the  placenta. 

The  ovules,  when  borne  by  the  carpels,  are  but  rarely  developed 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  carpel,  but  are  confined  to  the  margin  : 
in  other  words  the  placentation  is  rarely  superficial  but  generally 
marginal.  Superficial  placentation  (Fig.  338  0)  is  to  be  found  in 
Butomus,  Nymphasa,  and  Nuphar,  the  dorsal  suture  (midrib)  of 
the  carpel  being  the  only  sterile  portion  of  its  internal  surface. 
Of  marginal  placentation  there  are  two  varieties :  in  the  one  the 
ovary  is  syncarpous  but  unilocular,  and  the  contiguous  placental 
margins  of  the  carpels  constitute  so  many  placentse  on  the  wall  of 
the  ovary,  that  is,  the  placentation  is  parietal  (Fig  336  B,  G),  as  in 
the  Violacese,  CrucifercB,  Papaveracese,  Ribesie^,  Orchidacese, 
etc. ;  in  the  other  the  ovary  is  syncarpous  and  multilocular,  the 
margins  of  the  carpels  meeting  in  the  centre  and  thei'e  bearing  the 
ovules,  so  that  each  placenta  is  at  the  inner  angle  of  each  loculus, 
that  is,  the  placentation  is  axile  or  axillary  (Fig.  336  D,  and  Fig. 
338  jS)  :  in  a  monomerous  ovary  (Fig.  336  A,  and  Fig.  338  A)  the 
placentation  is  essentially  parietal, but  it  is  simply  termed  marginal. 
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The  position  of  attacliment  is  a  point  of  descriptive  importance, 
more  especially  where  the  number  of  ovules  is  small,  or  where  there 
is  but  one,  in  the  loculus.  When  the  ovule  is  attached  to  the  top  of 
the  carpel,  so  that  it  hangs  into  the  loculus,  it  is  said  to  he  pendulous  ; 
when  it  is  attached  high  up,  but  at  the  side,  it  is  suspended-,  when 
it  is  attached  to  the  side  and  projects  straight,  it  is  horizontal ; 
when  it  is  attached  at  the  side,  but  towards  the  base  of  the  carpel, 
and  stands  up  into  the  loculus,  it  is  ascending. 


Fig.  338. — Diagrams  of  the  different  modes  of  Placentation.  A  Monomerous  ovary  of 
Helleborus,  opened  along  the  ventral  suture ;  s  the  ovules  on  (g)  the  marginal  placenta. 
B  Transverse  section  of  the  ovary  of  Nicotiana  :  /  wall  of  the  ovary  ;  q  placenta,  largely 
developed  by  the  union  of  the  margins  of  the  carpels  (axile  placentation).  C  Transverse 
section  of  the  ovary  of  Butomus.  The  ovules  are  scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  inner 
surface,  except  the  midrib,  m  (superficial  placentation).  D  Longitudinal  section  of  an 
ovary  of  one  of  the  Composite  :  /  the  wall ;  the  erect,  anatropous  ovule  (s)  grows  from  the 
base  by  the  side  of  the  apex  of  the  axis,  a.  E  Longitudinal  section  of  the  ovary  of  one  of 
the  UmbelHfcrse ;  in  each  chamber  an  anatropous  ovule  is  suspended.  F  Longitudinal 
section  of  Rheum ;  a  single  erect  orthotropous  ovule  grows  at  the  apex  of  the  floral  axis. 
G  Longitudinal  section  of  the  ovary  of  one  of  the  PrimulaceEE;  the  ovules  grow  on  a 
prolongation  of  the  axis  (free  central  placentation).  Fig.  336  B  represents  parietal 
placentation. 

When  the  ovules  are  borne,  either  actually  or  apparently,  by  the 
axis,  the  placentation  is  said  to  be  axial.  When  many  ovules  are 
borne  on  the  axial  placenta  (as  in  the  Primulaceae,  Santalacece,  etc., 
Fig.  338  G),  the  placentation  is  termed  freecentral.  When  there 
is  but  a  single  ovule  in  the  loculus,  the  placentation  is  hasihar  or 
basal,  and  the  ovule  is  erect :  in  this  case  the  ovule  is  borne  either 
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terminally  at  the  apex  of  the  floral  axis  {e.g.  Polygonum,  Piper, 
Naias,  Fig.  338  F) ;  or  laterally,  below  or  behind  the  actual  apex 
{e.g.  CompositEB,  Fig.  338  D). 

For  other  descriptive  terms  relating  to  the  ovule,  refer  back  to 
p.  437. 

The  ma,crosporangium  or  ovule,  consists  primitively  of  a  mass  of 
cellular  tissue,  the  nucellus,  invested  by  one  or  two  integuments, 
with  a  micropyle  at  the  apex  (see  p.  436) :  generally  speaking,  two 
integuments  are  present  in  the  Monocotyledons,  in  most  polypetal- 
ous  Dicotyledons  (with  exceptions  such  as  some  Umbelliferse  and 
Ranunculacese),  and  in  the  Cucurbitacere  among  Gamopetalge; 
whereas  there  is  only  one  integument  in  the  Gamopetalce  (except 
Cucurbitaceffi)  and  in  the  polypetalous  orders,  Umbelliferse  and 
Ranunculaceee.  In  some  few  cases  {e.g.  Santalacese,  Loranthacese, 
Balanophoraceffi),  w^here  the  development  of  the  ovule  is  degraded 
in  correlation  with  the  parasitic  habit  of  the  plants,  the  ovule  has 
no  integument. 

The  MacroKpore  or  Umhryn-sac.  The  structure  and  development 
of  the  macrospore  are  described  on  p.  438. 

Accessory  Organs  of  the  Flower.  The  most  common  of  these  is 
the  Nectary,  a  glandular  organ  secreting  odorous  or  sweet  liquid, 
and  thus  attracting  insects.  The  nectary  is  sometimes  borne  on 
some  other  organ — which  is  not  thereby  materially  modified  {e.g. 
petals  of  Ranunculus,  stamen  of  Viola) ;  or  on  a  specially  modified 
perianth-leaf  {e.g.  petals  of  some  Ranunculacese,  as  Helleborus, 
Eranthis,  Delphinium),  or  on  staminodia  {e.g.  the  posterior  of  the 
five  stamens  in  Gesneracese  ;  a  whorl  in  Parnassia ;  one  or  more 
whorls  in  various  Lauracese) :  in  some  cases  it  is  borne  on  the 
carpels,  in  the  septa  of  a  multilocular  ovary  (septal  glands  of  many 
Monocotyledons,  Liliaceae,  Amaryllidaceee,  and  Iridaceee).  Generally 
the  nectary  is  borne  on  the  floral  axis,  when  it  is  described  by  the 
general  term  disc  :  it  may  be  a  single  tubular  outgrowth  (Crista- 
tella)  or  a  flattened  scale  (other  Capparidaceee,  some  Resedacese)  ;  a 
single  posterior  scale  ;  or  several  in  a  whorl,  as  scales  or  rounded 
prominences  {e.g.  Apocynaceae  ;  two  in  whorl  in  Vinca,  Dipladenia  ; 
five  in  Forsteronia  ;  many  in  Nerium  :  Cruciferae,  generally  four :  in 
Vitis  five)  ;  or  as  a  ring  of  tissue,  round  the  base  of  the  ovary 
{e.g.  Rutacese,  Anacardiacese,  Rhamnacese,  Celastracese) ;  or  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  inferior  ovary  {e.g.  Umbelliferee). 

The  position  of  the  axial  nectaries  or  discs  is  vainous :  in  some 
flowers  it  is  extra-staminal,  and  then  it  is  situated  either  between 
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the  androecium  and  the  corolla  {e.g.  CapparidaoeaB,  Sapindace^, 
Resedacete),  or,  less  coitimonly,  between  the  corolla  and  the  calyx 
(e.g.  some  Apocynacete,  such  as  Nerium)  :  in  others  it  is  intra- 
staminal,  that  is,  between  the  androecium  and  the  gyn^ceum  (as 
in  Rutaceje,  Rhamnaceoe,  Celastracesfi,  etc.).  Again,  the  disc  is 
genei-ally  hypogynous,  but  sometimes  epigynous  (Umbelliferae). 

Generally  speaking,  when  the  nectaries,  of  whatever  kind,  are 
towards  the  outside  of  the  flower,  the  anthers  are  extrorse  (e  g. 
Ranunculacege);  and  when  towards  the  centre  of  the  flower-,  the 
anthers  are  iutrorse. 

The  most  striking  accessory  structures  are  those  of  the  Passion- 
flower :  these  ai-e  coloured  filaments,  borne  in  successive  whorls 
(as  many  as  five),  between  the  corolla  and  the  androecium  :  they 
are  not  glandular,  neither 
can  they  be  regardeil  as 
staminodia  or  as  modified 
petals. 

The  General  Histology 
of  the  sporophyte  is  suf- 
ficiently treated  of  in  Part 
II.,  and  in  the  general 
account  of  the  Phanero- 
gams (p.  440). 

The  'Fjmhrijogeny  of  the 
sporophyte  is  considered 
on  p.  440. 

The  Gnmetophyte  is  con- 
sidered on  p.  447. 

Fertilisation.  After 
reaching  the  stigma  the 
pollen-grains  protrude  the  pollen-tubes  which  penetrate  through 
the  tissue  of  the  style  into  the  cavity  of  the  ovary,  and  through 
the  micropyle  of  each  ovule  to  its  nucellns  (Fig.  339  P  n).  'J  he 
time  required  by  the  pollen-tube  for  this  process  depends  partly  on 
the  distance  of  the  pollen-grain  from  the  ovule  and  partly  on  the 
specific  peculiarities  of  the  plant ;  thus  the  pollen-tube  of  the 
Crocus  takes  only  from  one  to  three  days  to  traverse  the  style, 
which  is  from  five  to  ten  centimetres  in  length  ;  but  in  the  Orchids, 
where  the  length  of  the  style  varies  from  two  to  three  millimetres, 
several  days,  weeks,  or  even  months  are  needed,  and  it  is  during 
this  process  that  the  ovules  are  formed  in  the  ovai*y. 

V.  S.  ({.  M  M 


Fio.  339. — Diagram  of  an  ovule  shortly  after 
fertilisation ;  a  outer,  and  i  inner  integuments  ;  / 
f  iinicle :  nucellus.  S  Embryo-sac  in  which  E  is 
the  embryo  developed  from  the  fertilised  oosphere. 
The  sac  also  contains  the  endosperm-cells  which  nre 
being  formed  by  free  cell-formation.  P  The  pollen- 
tube,  passing  through  the  micropyle,  n. 
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Itt  Casuar  na  the  pollen-tnbe  does  not  enter  the  ovary  by  the  style,  but  makes 
its  way  through  the  tissue  of  the  wall  of  the  ovary  into  the  placenta,  whence  it 
penetrates  into  the  ovule  by  the  chalaza :  the  pollen-tube  now  grows  towards 
the  micropylar  end  of  the  ovule  through  one  of  the  elongated  sterile  macro- 
spores  (see  p.  438),  and  comes  into  close  relation  with  the  fertile  macrospore, 
without,  however,  entering  it ;  the  male  cell  is  apparently  extruded  from  the 
pollen-tube  into  the  macrospore,  and  enters  the  oosphere  from  below.  The  ter- 
minal portion  of  the  pollen-tube  becomes,  in  this  case,  completely  absf  ricted  off 
from  the  rest :  and  generally,  when  the  pollen-tube  is  very  long,  the  terminal 
portion  becomes  shut  o£f  from  the  rest  by  a  plug  of  cellulose.  Some  other 
Amentales  (Corylus,  Carpinus,  Alnus,  Betula)  also  are  chalazogamic. 

The  Results  of  Fertilisation.    The  Seed  is  described  on  p.  458. 

The  Fruit.  In  view^  of  the  variety  in  the  strucfcTire  and  morph- 
ology of  the  fruit  of  Angiosperms,  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of 
it  is  necessary. 

The  word  fruit,  in  its  strictest  sense,  means  the  whole  product 
of  the  development  of  the  gynosceum  as  a  result  of  fertilisation.  If 
other  parts  of  the  flower  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the  organ 
which  is  formed  in  consequence  of  fertilisation,  and  which  contains 
the  seed  (of  what,  in  short,  is  commonly  called  the  fruit),  it  is 
termed  a  spurious  fruit  or  pseudocarp.  The  apple,  for  instance,  is 
such  a  spurious  fruit,  for  the  outer  fleshy  part  belongs  to  that 
part  of  the  axis  of  the  perigynous  flower  which  surrounds  the 
ovaries  and  which  still  bears  the  sepals  (Fig.  2  A).  What  are 
called  the  pips  of  the  apple  are  the  seeds.  This  kind  of  spurious 
fruit  is  termed  a  pome.  The  strawberry  also  is  a  spurious  fruit: 
in  it  the  receptacle,  which  belongs  of  course  to  the  axis,  de- 
velopes  largely  and  becomes  fleshy  and  bears  the  true  fruits 
(achenes)  in  the  form  of  small  hard  grains.  The  fig  is  another 
example  of  a  spurious  fruit ;  it  is  in  fact  a  fleshy  receptacle 
{i.e.  an  axis)  which  bears  a  multitude  of  distinct  flowers  situated 
inside  the  cavity  of  the  receptacle,  and  the  individual  fruits 
appear  as  hard  grains  ;  such  a  fruit  is  termed  a  syconus.  Again, 
when  the  ovaries  and  floral  envelopes  of  closely  crowded  flowers, 
as  in  the  Mulberry  and  the  Pine-apple,  become  succulent,  a  kind 
of  spurious  fruit  is  formed  which  is  termed  a  sorosis. 

In  other  cases,  a  husk,  called  the  cupule  is  formed,  which  contri- 
butes to  the  formation  of  a  spurious  fruit :  this  is  formed  by  the 
bracteoles  and  is  not  developed  until  after  fertilisation  ;  it  may 
surround  either  a  solitary  distinct  fruit,  like  the  acorn-cup,  or 
several  distinct  fruits,  like  the  four-valved  spiky  husk  of  the 
Beech-tree  or  the  prickly  husk  of  the  edible  Chestnut. 
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Fig.  340.— Fruit  of  llliciiim 
anisatiim:  st  peduncle;  // 
the  separate  fruits,  each 
■with  a  seed  (s)  forming  an 
apocarpous  fructification. 


When  the  fruit  consists  of  one  or  more  raonomerous  ovaries,  it 
is  said  to  be  apocarpous  :  examples  of  this  occur  in  Ranunculus,  in 
the  Raspberry,  where  the  individual  ovaries  are  succulent,  a.nd  in 
the  Star- Anise  (Fig.  840).  The  individual 
fruits  may  be  developed  in  very  diiferent 
ways  ;  they  may  be  dehiscent  or  indehis- 
cent,  dry  or  succulent. 

When  the  fruit  consists  of  a  single  poly- 
merous  ovary,  it  is  said  to  be  syncarpous. 
When  the  carpels  of  such  a  fruit  separate 
septioidally  during  the  process  of  ripening, 
so  that  it  ultimately  appears  as  if  a  number 
of  distinct  fruits  were  present,  it  is  termed 
a  schizocnrp  :  it  may  thus  split  into  only 
two  distinct  fruits,  as  in  the  Umbelliferae  (Fig.  341);  or,  as  in  the 
Geraniaceae  and  many  Malvaceae,  into  several  distinct  fruits  :  each 
of  them  is  termed  a  coccus  or  mericarp ;  the  individual  coccus 
is  generally  indehiscent  (dehiscent  in  most  Euphorbiacere). 

In  various  multilocular  ovaries  only  one  loculus  becomes  fully 
developed  and  bears  seeds,  as  in  Valerian, 
the  Coco-Nut,  and  the  Oak ;  the  others 
are  abortive.  It  sometimes  happens  in 
cultivated  plants  that  the  fruit  becomes 
perfe'itly  formed  without  any  development 
of  seed,  as  in  a  particular  seedless  variety 
of  Grape,  the  Banana,  the  Pine-Apple, 
etc. 

In  all  true  fruits  the  wall  of  the  ovary 
forms  the  pericarp  or  rind.  In  some  more 
or  less  succulent  fruits,  the  pericarp  con- 
sists of  three  distinct  layers ;  the  external 
layer  is  the  epicarp,  the  middle  the  meso- 
carp,  and  the  innermost  the  endocarp. 


The  following  varieties  of  true  fruits  have  hoen 
distinguished  by  the  character  of  the  pericarp, 
whether  it  is  dry  or  succulent,  hard  or  soft, —  and  by 
the  dehiscence  or  indehiscence  of  the  pericarp. 

A.  Dry  Frdits.  The  pericarp  is  woody  or  cori- 
aceous ;  when  ripe,  the  sap  has  usually  diaappearei 
from  all  the  cells. 

I.  Dry  Indehiscent  FridtK.    The  pericarp  does  not 


!FiG.  341.— Caruin  Canii, 
one  of  the  Umbelliferae.  ,4 
Ovary  of  the  flower  (/). 
B  Ripe  schizocarp  which 
has  divided  into  two  cocci 
or  mericai-ps  (m),  a  portion 
of  the  median  wall  (a)  forms 
the  carpophore. 
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rupture  but  encloses  the  seed  until  germination  ;  the  testa  is  usually  tliin,  and 
irequently  coalescent  with  the  pericarp. 
(1)  One-seeded  fruits : 

(a)  The  nut  {fjlans),  e.g.  Acorn,  Hazel-Nut  (but  not  the  Walnut)  -  the 
dry  pericarp  is  hard  and  sclerenchymatous  :  it  is  inferior  and' S3  n- 
carpous. 

{h)  The  achene  is  superior  and  monomerous  :  the  pericarp  is  thin  and 
coriaceous;  e.g.  the  Eose  and  the  Buttercup.  The  similar  fruit 
of  the  Composite  is  a  cypsela  ;  it  is  inferior  and  dimerous. 

The  fiuit  of  Grasses,  termed  a  carijopsis,  is  very  similar  to  the 
achene ;  it  differs  from  it  in  that  the  testa  and  the  pericarp  closely 
adhere,  whereas  in  the  achene  they  are  not  adherent. 


Tig.  3i2.— Dry  dehiscent  fruits.  A  The  pod  (legume)  of  the  Pea:  r  the  dorsal  suture  ;  b 
the  ventral ;  c  calyx;  s  seeds.  B  Septicidal  capsule  of  Colchicum  autuvinale  fff  the  three 
separating  carpels.  C  Siliqua  of  Brassica:  k  the  valves;  w  the  dissepiment  and  placentae 
(replum);  s  seeds  ;  g  style ;  n  stigma.  D  Capsule,  opening  by  pores,  of  Papaver  somnifcriim, 
tlie  Poppy ;  n  stigma;  j  the  pores  which  open  by  the  removal  of  the  valves  (a).  JS  Pyxidium 
of  Hyoscyamus  J  d  the  lid;  w  the  dissepiment;  s  seeds. 

(2)  Many-seeded  fruits :  these  (schizocarps)  commonly  split  into  one-seeJed 
fruits,  which  usually  enclose  the  solitary  seeds  until  germination  :  e.g.  the 
Umbelliferje  (Fig.  341)  and  Maple,  with  two  mericarps ;  the  Geraniaceas,  with 
five  mericarps;  and  most  Malvaceie,  where  the  fruit  is  termed  a  carcerule,  and 
splits  into  many  mericarps  (see  p.  532). 
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The  pericarp  of  dry  in.lehiscent  fruits  is  sometimes  developed  into  a  mem- 
branous  wing  [e.g.  Ash, Elm,  Birch);  to  such  a  fruit  the  term sainara  is  applied: 
the  fruit  of  the  Maple  is  a  double  samara. 

II.  Dry  Dehiscent  Fruits.  The  pericarp  ruptures  and  allows  the  seeds,  which 
usually  have  a  firm  and  thick  testa,  to  escape  :— they  are  commonly  many- 
seeded. 

(1)  Dehiscence  lovgi'ndinol. 

(a)  The  follicle,  consisting  of  a  single  carpel  which  dehisces  along  the 
ventral  suture,  where  also  the  seeds  are  borne,  e.cj.  Pasonia  and 
Illicium  (Fig.  340) ;  but  sometimes  {e.g.  Magnolia)  along  the  dorsal 
suture :  it  is  superior. 
[h)  The  legume  or  pod  likewise  consists  of  but  one  carpel  which  dehisces 
along  both  the  dorsal  and  ventral  sutures  (Fig.  342  A,  trans- 
verse section  Fig.  336  A)  :  e.g.  the  Vetch,  Pea,  Bean,  and  many 
other  Leguminosffi ;  in  some  cases  (Astragalus)  a  spurious  dissepi- 
ment occurs  :  it  is  superior. 

The  lomentum  is  a  modification  of  the  legume;  it  is  constricted 
between  the  seeds,  and  it  is  either  indehiscent  or  it  breaks  across, 
when  ripe,  at  the  constricted  parts.    It  occurs  in  the  Hedysax-eas. 

(c)  The  siliqua  consists  of  two  coherent  carpels.     The  two  carpels 

when  ripe  separate  from  the  base  upwards  into  two  valves,  leaving 
their  margins  (with  the  parietal  placeutse  and  the  spurious  dis- 
sepiment) attached,  as  a  frame  or  replum,  to  the  apex  of  the 
pedicel ;  e.g.  Rape,  Mustard,  and  most  of  the  Cruciferas  (Fig.  342 
C)  :  it  is  superior. 

When  the  siliqua  is  short  and  broad,  it  is  termed  a  silicula,  as 
in  Thlaspi  and  C.ipsella.  In  some  cases,  as  in  the  Radish,  the 
siliqua  is  jointed  and  indehiscent.  breaking  transversely  into  one- 
seeded  portions.  It  resembles  the  lomentum,  and  is  therefore 
said  to  be  loinentaceoits, 

(d)  The  capsule  is  derived  from  a  polymerous  syncarpous  ovary  which 

may  be  uni-  or  multilocular ;  it  splits  into  two  or  more  valves, 
either  for  a  short  distance  only  .from  the  apex  downwards,  or  down 
to  the  very  base  (Fig.  842  B).  If  the  carpels  become  separated 
from  each  other,  and  in  the  case  of  multilocular  ovaries  this  in- 
volves the  splitting  of  the  dissepiments  (Fig.  343  A),  the  dehiscence 
is  said  to  be  sfpticidal ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  each  carpel  splits 
along  its  doi-sal  suture,  the  dehiscence  is  said  to  be  locnlicid'd 
(Fig.  343  B).  In  either  form  of  dehiscence  in  a  multilocular  ovary 
the  placentae  may  either  adhere  to  the  valves  (Fig.  343  B),  or  re- 
main united  into  a  central  column  which  is  free  from  the  valves ; 
in  the  latter  case  the  dehiscence  is  further  described  as  being 
fcpiifragal  (Fig.  343  C). 

The  capsule  is  usually  superior,  but  sometimes,  as  in  Iridaceas 
and  Campanulacese,  it  is  inferior;  a  special  term,  diploteyiim,  is 
ajiplied  to  the  inferior  capsule  by  some  authors. 
(2)  The  form  of  capsule  known  as  a  pij.ridium  has  a  transverse  dehiscenco, 

e.g.  in  Plantago,  Anagallis,  Ilyoscyamus  (Fig.  342  E) ;  the  upper  part  falls  off 

like  a  lid. 
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Fig.  343.— Diagrammatic  sections  of  dehiscent 
multilocular  capsules.  A  Septicidal,  B  loculi- 
cidal,  dehiscence  ;  C  loculicidal  septifragal 
dehiscence. 


(3)  The  forous  capsvh-,  e  fj.  the  Poppy  (Fig.  342  D),  sheds  its  seeds  through 
small  holes  arising  from  the  removal  of  small  portions  of  the  wall  in  certain 
spots. 

B.    Succulent  Fruits.    In  these  the  pericarp  is  usually  differentiated  into 

la.vers,  and  some  portion  of  it  re- 
tains its  sap  until  it  is  ripei  and 
usually  becomes  fleshy  at  that 
stage  ;  it  is  iudehiscent. 

(1)  The  drupe  (Fig.  344),  is  su- 
perior and  mouomerous,  e.g.  the 
Plum,  Cherry;  or  gyncarpous,  e.g. 
the  Walnut  and  Coco-Nut.  The 
most  internal  layer,  the  endocarp, 
is  very  hard  and  sclerenchymatous 
(Fig.  344  e) ;  it  is  commonly  known 
as  the  stone  in  PInms,  Peaches, 
etc.,  and  encloses  the  seed  until 
germination :  the  mesocarp  is 
generally  succulent,  and  the  epi- 
carjj  is  a  delicate  membrane  :  when 
the  fruit  consists  of  several  drupes, 
they  a'e  commonly  termed  drupels  (^./j.  Raspberry), 

(2)  The  herry  [hacca)  :  the  endocarp  is  soft  and  juicy  as  well  as  the  mesocarp, 
so  that  the  seeds  are  imbedded  in  the  pericarp  :  there  may  be  one  seed  only,  as 
in  the  Date;  or  many,  as  in  the  Gourd,  Currant  and  Grape:  the  fruit  may  have 
one  loculus,  as  in  the  Grape  and  the  Gourd,  or  several  loculi,  as  in  the  Orange; 

and  further,  it  may  be  superior,  as  in  the  Grape, 
Oi'ange,  and  Lemon;  or  inferior,  as  iu  the  Cur- 
rant, the  Gooseberry,  and  the  Gourd. 


When  the  fruifc  is  apocarpous  and 
consists  of  many  achenes,  drupels,  or 
follicles,  it  is  termed  an  eltmio;  for  in- 
stance, the  fruit  of  the  Buttercup,  the 
Rose,  and  the  Strawberry  is  an  etserio 
of  achenes  ;  that  of  the  Raspberry  and 
the  Blackberry  is  an  etcerio  of  drupels; 
that  of  the  Tulip-Tree  and  of  the  Mag- 
nolia is  an  etserio  of  follicles. 

The  transition  between  a  syncarpous  and  an 
apocarpous  fruit  can  be  readily  traced  in  the 
Malvaoese,  from  the  loculicidal  capsule  of  the 
Hibisceae,  through  the  schizocarpous  carcerule 
of  the  Malvece,  to  the  fruit  of  the  Malopeaj 


Fig.  34i.— Longitudinal  fcc- 
tion  of  the  drupeof  the  Almond: 
s  the  seed  attached  by  the  fun- 
ide  (/);  e  the  hard  endocarp; 
111  the  mesocarp;  and  st  the 
epicarp— these  constitute  the 
pericarp  ()•)■ 


which  resembles  an  etaario  of  achenes  though  the  styles  are  coherent. 
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The  Angiosperms  are  subdivided  as  follows  : — 

Class  IX.  MoNOCOTi'LEDONES :  the  embryo  has  usually  a  s-ngle 
tei-minal  cotyledon,  and  the  growing-point  of  the  primary  stem  is 
developed  laterally  :  the  ripe  seed  usually  contains  abundant  endo- 
sperm :  the  vascular  bundles  of  the  stem  are  closed:  the  leaves 
commonly  have  parallel  venation:  the  flower  belongs  usually  to 
the  pentacyclic  trimeroas  type. 

Class  X.  DicOTyLEUONES  :  the  embryo  has  usually  two  opposite 
cotyledons,  and  the  growing-point  of  the  primary  stem  is  de- 
veloped terminally :  the  ripe  seed  is  commonly  exalbuminous  : 
the  vascular  bundles  of  the  stem  are  usually  open :  the  leaves 
commonly  have  reticulate  venation  :  the  structure  of  the  flower 
varies,  but  it  frequently  belongs  to  the  pentacyclic  pentamerous 
type. 


Class  IX.— MONOCOTYLEDONES. 

Although  the  seed  typically  contains  endosperm,  it  contain.- 
none  in  certain  orders ;  namely,  the  Orchidacete,  most  aquatic 
Monocotyledons  (Alismales,  Hydrocharidacere),  and  in  some  genera 
of  Araceae  (Orontium,  Symplocarpus,  Scindapsus,  Monstera, 
Amorphophallus).  In  the  Scitamineae  perisperm  is  always 
present  in  the  seed,  either  together  with  endosperm  (Zingi- 
beraceae),  or  without  endosperm  (Musaceae,  Mai-antacefe).  In  the 
albuminous  seeds,  the  embryo  is  usually  small  in  proportion  to 
the  endosperm  (Fig.  345  I,  e,  c). 

Whilst  the  single  cotyledon  of  the  embryo  is,  as  a  rule,  terminal 
and  the  growing-point  of  the  stem  lateral,  in  some  forms  the 
growing-point  of  the  stem  is  terminal  (apical)  on  the  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  embryo  (Dioscoreaceae,  Commelynaceae,  see  p.  445). 
The  growing-point  of  the  primary  stem  fi-equently  developes  into 
a  plumule.  The  axis  of  the  embryo  terminates  posteriorly  in  a 
short  i^adicle. 

On  germination,  the  upper  end  of  the  cotyledon  commonly 
remains  in  the  seed  and  absorbs  the  nutritious  substances  de- 
posited in  the  endosperm  (Fig.  345  11 -IV.)  ;  the  lower  part  of  the 
cotyledon  elongates  and  pushes  the  rest  of  the  embryo  out  of  tl:? 
seed.  In  Grasses  the  cotyledon  has  a  peculiar  shield-like  form,  and 
is  termed  the  scutellnm  (Fig.  346  sc) :  in  the  ripe  seed  it  almost 
entirely  encloses  the  embryo,  and  is  in  contact  by  its  outer  surface 
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with  the  endosperm;  during  germination  tlie  cotyledon  absorbs  the 
nutritions  matters  con- 
tained in  the  endo- 
sperm, while  the  stem 
■with  the  other  leaves 
grows  out  of  the  seed. 
in  other  Monocoty- 
ledons either  the  coty- 
ledon is  a  sheathing 
scale,  or  it  is  the  first 
green  leaf  diifering  but 
little  from  the  foliage- 
leaves  which  are  sub- 
sequently developed. 

In  many  Grasses  there  is 
a  scaly  a|  pendage  borne 
opposite  to  the  scutelluin  ; 
this  is  termed  the  epibla.ft, 
and  is  sometimes  regarded 
as  a  rudimentary  secoud 
cotyledon  (Fig.  346  B,  I). 

The     primary  root 

nsually  remains  small 

and  inconspicuous  :  in 

Grasses  generally,  the 

radicle  begins  to  brancli 

before     it  escapes 

through  the  micropyle 

on  germination,  so  that 

the  root  is  then  fibrous; 
when  this  is  the  case 
the  inadequate  root- 
system  is  supplemented 
by  the  development  of 
adventitious  roots  in 
succession  at  higher 
and  higher  levels  upon 
the  stem.  The  epi- 
blomaof  the  root  is  the 
external  layer  of  the 
cortex  (see  p.  154) 


Fig.  345.  —  Germination  of  Phainix  dadijlifera,  tho 
Date.  I.  Transverse  section  of  tlie  dormant  seed.  III., 
IV.  Different  stages  of  germination  (IV.  the  natural 
si/.e).  A  Transverse  section  of  the  seed  at  a;a;  in  IF. 
Ji  Transverse  section  of  the  seedling  at  a-  ij:  C  at  «  z. 
e  The  horny  endosperm  ;  s  the  sheath  of  the  cotyledon ; 
st  its  stalk  ;  c  its  ape-v  devel  iped  into  an  organ  of  ab- 
sorption which  gradually  consumes  the  endo-'perm  and 
at  length  occupies  its  place;  w  the  primary  root;  io' 
secondary  roots;  b' h"  the  leaves  which  succeed  the 
cot.vlc(l()n  ;  {h")  becomes  the  first  foliage-leaf,  in  B  and  C 
it,s  folded  lamina  is  seen  cut  acrosf.    (After  Sachs.) 
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The  Stem  of  Monocotyledons  is  traversed  longitudinally  (Fig. 
132,  p.  172)  by  scattered  closed  vascnlar  bundles  (Fig.  137)  ;  it 
has'  therefore  no  growth  in  thickness  by  the  means  of  cambium. 
In  a  few  genera  only,  as  Yucca  and  Dracaena,  it  grows  subse- 
quently in  thickness  by  the  formation  of  meristem  in  the  pericycle 
from  which  additional  closed  vascular  bundles  are  developed  (see 
p.  205,  and  Fig.  154). 

The  axis  of  the  embryo  in  many  cases  continues  to  be  the  mam 
axis  of  the  plant;  at  first  it  is  thin  and  weak,  and  since  no 


Fig.  346.— Grain  of  rrtttcum  DHlgare,  the  Wheat.  A  Cross-tection  through  the  pericarp 
and  testa.  Of  these,  cj)  is  the  epidermis,  c  the  outer  layers,  and  c7il  tlie  chlorophyll- 
liiyer,  of  the  pericnrp :  ii  remnants  of  the  ovular  integument,  and  ii  the  outernioet 
thickened  layer  of  the  nucellns;  these  together  constitute  the  testa:  al  the  alenron- 
Inyer  of  the  endosperm  (x  210).  B  Median  longitudinal  section  through  the  lower 
piirt  of  a  ripe  grain,  in  the  plane  of  the  furrow.  At  the  bottom  of  this  to  the  left  is 
the  embryo:  the  scutellum,  sc  ;  I'  the  ligule  of  the  scutellum  ;  ds  its  vascular  bundle;  ce 
its  layer  of  cylindrical  epithelium  :  c  the  sheath  of  the  plumule  (colooptile);  pv  the  grow- 
ing-point of  the  stem;  7ip  the  hypocotyl ;  I  theepiblast;  r  the  radicle;  cj)  the  root-cap  of 
the  radicle  ;  cl  the  root-sheath  (coloorhiza) ;  m  place  of  exit  of  the  radicle,  corresponding 
with  the  micropyle  of  the  ovule;  j)  the  funicle ;  up  vascular  bundle  in  the  funicle ;  / 
lateral  surface  of  the  furrow  (x  14).   (After  Strasburger.) 


secondary  growth  in  thickness  of  the  stem  takes  place,  and  since 
the  successive  portions  of  the  stem  are  thicker  and  more  vigorous, 
the  whole  stem  gradually  assumes  the  appearance  of  an  inverted 
cone ;  but  whsn  the  plant  has  reached  a  certain  height  it  may 
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then  grow  cylindiically  :  this  is  the  reason  why  in  Pahns,  in  the 
Maize,  and  other  similar  erect  stems,  there  is  a  diminution  in 
thickness  at  the  lower  end.  Frequently,  however,  the  primary 
axis  of  the  plant  perishes  when  it  has  given  rise  to  lateral 
shoots. 

The  arrangement  of  the  leaves  is  at  first  alternate :  when  the 
stem  is  well  developed  this  alternate  arrangement  often  passes 
over  into  complex  spiral  arrangements,  as  in  Fritillaria  and  in 
Palms,  in  which  plants  a  crown  of  leaves  is  conspicuous.  In  the 
Grasses,  and  a  few  other  families,  the  phyllotaxis  is  permanently 

alternate.  A  whorled  arrange- 
ment of  the  foliage  -  leavcj 
occurs  but  rarely. 

The  leaves  commonly  have  a 
well- developed  sheathing  leaf- 
base  :  they  may  be  described 
as  exstipulate,  although  certain 
structures,  such  as  the  axillary 
scales  {^sqnamulse  infravagi- 
nales)  of  Naias,  Elodea,  Acorus, 
etc.,  and  the  tendrils  springing 
from  the  petioles  of  Smilax, 
have  been  described  as  stipules, 
but  without  conclusive  evi- 
dence. The  scales  of  Naias, 
etc.,  seem  rather  to  be  ligular. 
The  lamina  is  usually  entire, 
simple  in  outline,  often  long 
and  narrow,  linear  or  ensi- 
form,  more  rarely  orbicular, 
cordate  or  sagittate.  Branched 
leaves  occur  only  in  a  few  of 
the  Araceee :  the  pinnate  or 
palmate  leaves  of  the  Palms 
acquire  this  form  by  the  splitting  of  the  originally  entire  laminte, 
and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  perforated  leaves  of  many 

Aracese  (see  p.  54).  ,    p    .  i.i  a  xi 

The  venation  of  the  leaves  is  characterized  by  the  fact  that  the 
weaker  veins  do  not  usually  project  on  the  under  surface.  In 
linear  leaves,  and  in  such  as  are  inserted  by  a  broad  base  the 
strono-er  veins  run  almost  parallel;  in  broader  ones,  e.g.  Lily  ot 


Fig.  347.— Longitudinal  section  of  the  grain 
of  Zca  Mais  ( x  about  6)  :  c  pericarp ;  n  re- 
mains of  the  stigma  ;  fs  base  of  the  grain  ;  eg 
hard  yellowish  part  of  the  endosperm  ;  eu; 
whiter  less  dense  part  of  the  endosperm ;  so 
scutellum  of  the  embryo ss  its  apex ;  e  its 
epidermis  ;  k  plumule  ;  w  (below)  the  primaiy 
root ;  ws  the  coleorhiza  ;  w  (above)  secondary 
roots  springing  from  the  epicoiyl  (st).  (Afier 
Sachs.) 
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the  Valley  (Convallaria  majalis).  they  describe  a  curve  which  :s 
more  or  less  parallel  to  the  margin  ;  the  weaker  veins  usually  run 
at  rio-ht  auoles  between  the  stronj^er  ones.  In  the  Scitaminefe 
and  a  few  other  plants,  a  number  of  parallel  transverse  veins  are 
given  off  at  various  angles  (sometimes  acute,  and  sometimes  nearly 
rio-ht  ano-les)  from  the  midrib.  Reticulate  venation  of  the  leaves 
is  unusual ;  but  it  occurs  in  Aroids,  in  Faris  quadrifoUa,  etc.  (see 
p.  56). 

The  flower  of  Monocotyledons  consists  typically  of  five  alternat- 
ing and  isomerous  whorls,  two  belonging  to  the  perianth,  two  to 
the  androecium  and  one  to  the  gynaeceum.  Thus  the  typical 
formula  is  Jfn,  Cn,  An.  +  u,  Gn,  where  n  in  most  cases  =  3,  more 
rarely  =  2,  4  or  5. 

Lateral  flowers  have  a  posterior  prophyllum  ;  hence  the  first 
perianth-leaf  is  anterior.  The  perianth-leaves  are  generally  all 
much  alike,  and  petaloid  in  both  series  :  sometimes  they  are  all 
sepaloid  {e.g.  Juncacege)  ;  more  rarely  those  of  the  external  whorl 
are  sepaloid,  those  of  the  internal  petaloid  (e.y.  Commelynacete, 
AUsraacese). 

This  type  is  most  closely  adhered  to  in  the  Liliaceae.  The  simplest 
departure  from  it  is  exhibited  in  the  suppression  of  the  inoer 
whorl  of  stamens  in  the  Iridaceee,  and  in  the  inferior  position  of 
the  ovaiy.  This  latter  character  occurs  also  in  the  Scitamineae 
and  Orchidacece,  which  are  further  characterized  by  the  zygomor- 
phism  of  their  flowers  and  the  considerable  reduction  of  tlie 
andi'oecium.  Other  various  and  considerable  deviations  by  re- 
duction from  the  Liliaceous  type  of  flower  occur  among  the 
Araceae,  and  in  the  Glumales,  and  TyphacesB,  and  in  certain  water- 
plants  {e.g.  Naiadaceao,  Lemnacece).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
deviation  may  be  due  to  increase  in  number,  more  especially  of  the 
members  of  the  gynreccum  and  to  some  extent  of  the  androecium 
{e.g.  Alismaceae). 
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Sub-Class  I.  SPADICIFLORJE. 


Inflorescence  nsuallj  a  spadix  with  a  spathe,  but  flower  some- 
times solitaiy :  flowers  frequently  monosporangiate,  sometimes 
dioecious  :  perianth,  often  wanting',  never  petaloid  :  anthers  usu- 
ally extrorse,  or  dehiscing  by  pores  :  ovary  superior. 

Cohort  1.  Arales.  The  flowers  are  small  and  numerous;  the 
inflorescence  a  spadix  or  a  panicle  with  thick  branches,  commonly 
enclosed  in  a  greatly  developed  spathe;  the  bracts  of  the  indi- 
vidual flowers  are  frequently  wanting ;  perianth  0,  or  polyphyl- 
lous ;  the  flowers  are  usually  diclinous,  but  both  kinds  of  flowers 
frequently  occur  in  the  same  inflorescence  :  gynseceum  apocarpous 
or  syncarpous  :  the  seeds  have  a  large  endosperm  :  the  embryo  is 
straio-ht  and  minute. 

Order  1.  ARACEiE.  Flowei'S  monoecious  or  ^  :  perianth  0  or  of 
4-6  leaves  :  stamens  1—8,  frequently  coherent  into  a  synandriunl 
in  the  ^  flowers :  ovary  monomerous,  or 
polyraerous  and  multilocular  :  fruit  a  berry  : 
seed  sometimes  exalbuminous.  Mostly  tro- 
pical. 

In  many  of  the  genera  the  flowers  are 
complete  and  conform  to  the  monocotyle- 
donous  type,  Kn,  On,  An  +  n     ("),  where 

n  may  stand  for  2,  or  3, 
as  in  Acorus  (Fig.  348), 
in  which  the  flowers 
are  exactly  typical.  In 
other  genera,  however, 
the  flowers  are  reduced 
in  various  ways  and  de- 
grees ;  not  only  does 
the  peinanth  disappear, 
but  the  number  of  the 
stamens  and  carpels  is 
fi'equently  diminished. 
In  many  $  flowers 
staminodia  ai*e  present, 
either  in  the  typical  or  in  a  smaller  number 
offered  by  those  diclinous  flowers  of  which  the  ^  consists  of  only 
a  single  stamen  (e.g.  Arisarum),  and  the  $  of  only  one  monomerous 


Fig.  348.— Flower  of 
Acorus  Calamus  (mag.) : 
a  outer,  i  inner  peri- 
anth :  at  stamens ;  / 
ovary. 


Fig.  349.— Spadix  of  Arum 
maculatum  (nat.  size)  :  / 
macrosporangiate ,  a  micro - 
spoT-angiate ,  and  b  rudi- 
mentary flowers;  c  the  up- 
per club-shaped  end  of  the 
spadix. 

An  extreme  case  is 
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ovary.  These  much  reduced  flowers  are  disposed  in  regular 
order  on  the  spadix  :  thus  in  Arum  (Fig.  349)  the  numerous  9 
flowers,  consisting-  each  of  one  carpel  (Fig.  349/),  are  inserted  on 
the  base  of  the  spadix  ;  and  the  ^  flowers,  each  consisting  merely 
of  3-4  stamens,  are  closely  packed  higher  up  on  it  (Fig.  349  a). 
The  upper  part  of  the  spadix  is  covered  with  rudimentary  flowers 
(6,  c).  When,  as  in  this  case,  the  perianth  of  the  true  flowers  is 
wholly  wanting,  the  whole  inflorescence  may  assume  the  aspect 
of  a  single  flower ;  but  irrespectively  of  the  numerous  intermediate 
forms  which  are  to  be  found,  such  a  view  is  untenable  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  here  the  ovaries  are  invariably  situated  below 
the  stamens,  while  in  a  flower  they  are  invariably  above  them. 

The  usually  .sympodial  stem  may  be  undergi-ound,  a  tuber,  or  a 
rhizome,  or  it  may  be  aerial ;  in  the  latter  case  it  often  climbs, 
clinging  to  trees  by  means  of  aerial  roots.  The  leaves  are  either 
alternate  and  distichous  or,  more  often,  spiral  with  a  divergence 
of  f .  They  are  rarely  narrow,  linear,  or  ensiform,  and  commonly 
consist  of  leaf-base,  petiole,  and  blade  ;  the  venation  is  reticulate, 
and  the  leaf  often  exhibits  a  more  or  less  complicated  segmenta- 
tion. Laticiferous  sacs  or  cells  (see  p.  141)  occur  in  some  families 
of  the  order,  as  do  also  sclerotic  cells  (see  p.  133). 

Fam.  1.  PothoidecB  :  without  either  laticiferous  or  sclerotic  cells:  flowers 
usually  ^  ,  with  or  without  a  perianth.  This  family  includes  a  number  of 
genera,  such  as  Pothos,  Anthurium,  Acorus.  The  only  member  which  occurs  in 
Britain  is  Acorus  Calamus,  the  Sweet  Flag,  which  grows  on  the  margins  of 
ponds  and  rivers :  its  subterranean  rhizome  bears  long  ensiform  alternate 
leaves,  crimped  at  the  edges ;  its  flowering-shoot  is  triquetrous,  bearing  a 
terminal  spadix  which  is,  however,  displaced  to  one  side  by  the  spathe  which 
developes  so  as  to  form  a  continuation  of  the  long  axis  of  the  flowering-shoot : 
the  spadix  is  densely  covered  with  flowers  (Fig.  348). 

Fam.  2.  M onsteroidecn  :  without  laticiferous  cells,  but  with  sclerotic  cells : 
flowers  0  ,  mostly  without  a  perianth.  Moiistera  deliciosa  (sometimes  called 
Philodendion  perhisum),  with  perforated  leaves,  is  commonly  cultivated  in  hot- 
houses :  it  comes  from  Mexico.  Scindapsus. 

Fam.  3.  Call  idrce  :  with  straight  rows  of  laticiferous  cells :  flowers  usually 
^  ,  with  or  without  a  perianth  :  leaves  never  sagittate.  No  member  is  indi- 
genous in  Britain  :  Calla  palustrU  occurs  in  the  marshes  of  Northern  Europe  ; 
it  has  a  white  spathe  and  parallel-veined  leaves.    Symplocarpus.  Oronliuni. 

Fam.  4.  Lanioidece  :  with  straight  rows  of  laticiferous  cells  :  flowers  mono- 
or  ambi-sporangiate,  mostly  without  a  perianth:  leaves  sagittate,  often 
segmented.  This  family  includes  a  number  of  typical  genera,  of  which  Amor- 
phophallus  is  the  most  conspicuous. 

Fam.  5.    Philodcndroideic  :  with  straight  rows  of  laticiferous  cells:  flowers 
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diclinous,  without  a  perianth :  stamens  usually  connate  :  leaves  generally 
parallel-veined.  Zantedexchia  [Calla  or  lUchardia)  cethiopica,  with  a  white 
Bpathe,  is  commonly  cultivated  under  the  name  of  the  Trumpet  Lily. 

Fam.  6.  Colocasioidece  :  with  a  net-work  of  laticiferous  vspsels :  flowers 
diclinous,  mostly  without  a  perianth  ;  stamens  connate :  leaves  with  reticulate 
venation.  The  genera  Alocasia,  Colocasia,  and  Caladium,  are  commonly  culti- 
vated as  foliage-plants. 

Fam.  7.  Aroidece  :  with  straight  rows  of  laticiferous  cells  :  flowers  diclinous: 
usually  without  perianth.  Arum  maculaluin,  the  Cucko  )-pint  or  Lords  and 
Ladies,  is  a  British  plant,  common  in  wood  and  hedges  ;  the  large  green  spathe 
completely  envelopes  the  spadix  (Fig.  349).  Dracunculus  and  Arisariini  are 
also  European  genera. 

Fam.  8.  Pistioidece:  no  laticiferous  tissue:  flowers  diclinous,  without 
perianth  :  microsporangiate  flowers  numerous  and  whorled,  macrosporangiate 
flower  single,  on  the  spadix. 

Fistia  Slratioles,  a  tropical  water-plant,  is  characterized  by  having  the  flowers 
on  ihe  spadix  reduced  to  two,  one  ^  flower,  and  one  ?  flower  consisting  of  a 
single  carpel :  the  spadix  and  spathe  are  adherent.    It  appears  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  Lemnaceae,  mentioned  below,  are  in 
fact  very  simple  forms  of  this  family. 

Order  2.  Lemnace2E.  Stem  leafless. 
Each  inflorescence  consists  of  two  flow^ers 
and  one  ?  flower  borne  on  a  lateral  branch 
of  the  stem :  the  ^  flowers  consist  of  a 
single  stamen,  and  the  $  flower  of  one 
carpel. 

Lemna  irisuica,  L.  {Spiiodela)  pohjrhiza,  minor 

and  gihha,  are  known  as  Duck- weed  ;  they  are        Fig.  350.— Part  of  a  plant 

common  in  tanks  and  ponds,  floating  on  the  water      of  Lemna  trisulca,  seen  from 

The  stem,  which  is  leafless,  is   almost   flat,  re-     f       « '^^^  Jo^^^S  lateral 

,,.  .,  ,  branches  (nat.  size), 

semblmg  a  tliallus:  it  bears  two  rows  of  branches 

(Fig.  350),  as  also  roots  on  its  under  surface  which  are  suspended  in  the  water. 
Roots  are,  however,  absent  in  Wolffia  arriUza,  which  is  also  devoid  of  vascular 
bundles;  its  flower  has  no  spathe,  and  it  bears  only  one  row  of  branches:  it 
is  tbe  smallest  known  flowering  plant. 

Order  8.  Pandanacej;.  Flowers  dioecious,  perianth  0 :  the  ? 
flower  sometimes  consists  of  a  single  carpel ;  or  of  several  carpels 
forming  a  multilocular  (species  of  Pandanus)  ovary,  each  loculus 
containing  a  single  ovule;  or  of  several  carpels  forming  a  uni- 
locular (Freycinetia)  ovary  with  numerous  parietal  ovules;  they 
are  clo.sely  crowded  on  the  spadix,  which  becomes  a  spurious  fruit: 
the  flower  has  numerous  stamens:  in  the  genus  Freycinetia, 
each  flower  usually  has  rudiments  of  the  missing  reproductive 
organs. 
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Pii7idanvs  utiliit,  the  Screw-Pine,  and  other  species,  form  thickets  in  fhe 
tropics,  particularly  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  The  straight  woody  stems,  which 
subsequently  branch,  give  off  numerous  strong  adventitious  roots  which  attacli 
them  to  the  soil,  and  bear  crowns  of  large  narrow  linear  leaves,  the  margins 
of  which  are  frequently  set  with  sharp  spinous  teeth.  The  tough  vascular 
bundles  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  fabrics.  The  genus  Freycinetia  in- 
cludes a  number  of  shrubs,  some  of  which  cUmb.  Tropics  of  Australasia,  and 
the  Malay  Archipelago. 

Order  4.  Cyclanthacej:.  Plants  of  a  palm-like  habit  in  Southern 
and  Central  America ;  the  diclinous  flowers,  which  usually  have  a 
perianth,  are  disposed  on  the  spadix  in  regular  spirals :  ovules 
many,  parietal. 

The  leaves  of  Carludovica  palmata  are  applied  to  various  purposes,  e.g. 
Panama  hats  are  woven  of  them. 

Order  5.  Typhace^.  Flowers  monoecious  ;  the  perianth  repre- 
sented only  by  scales,  or  0.  Stamens  usually  3.  Ovary  usually 
monomerous,  containing  one  ovule.  Inflorescence  a  spadix,  with- 
out a  spathe,  elongated  or  compact. 

In  Sparganium,  the  Bur-Reed,  the  inflorescences  are  spherical  spikes  which 
are  borne  terminally  and  laterally  in  two  rows  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem. 
The  lower  spikes  bear  only  9  ,  and  the  upper  only  ^  flowers  ;  the  perianth 
consists  of  3-6  scales  ;  stamens  3-8,  free  ;  gynasceum  sometimes  dimerous  with 
an  ovule  in  each  loculus.  Sparganium  simplex  and  ramosum  are  not  rare  in 
ditches. 

Typba,  the  Eeed-Mace  or  Bulrush,  bears  its  flowers  on  along  terminal  spadix; 
the  ^  flowers  are  borne  directly  on  the  upper  and  thinner  portion  of  the  main 
axis;  on  the  lower  and  thicker  jjortion  are  borne  the  ?  flowers,  partly  on 
the  main  axis  and  partly  on  very  short  lateral  shoots  ;  the  perianth  is  replaced 
by  long  hairs  ;  stamens  1-5,  monadelphous.  Typha  angustifolia  and  latifolia 
occur  in  bogs  and  wet  places. 

Cohort  2.  Pal  males.  Order  1.  Palmace^.  The  dioecious  or 
monoecious,  rarely  monoclinous  or  polygamous,  flowers  are  inserted, 
-with  or  -without  bracts,  on  the  spadix  or  on  the  thick  axis  of  a 
spicate  or  paniculate  inflorescence  (Fig.  351):  they  generally  con- 
form to  the  type  JCS,  C3,  M  -H  3,  G  <-2.' :  in  some  instances  a  larger 
or  a  smaller  number  of  stamens  are  present  :  anthers  sometimes 
introrse  :  carpels  rarely  more  or  less  than  3,  either  free  or  connate  ; 
-when  the  gynceceum  is  apocai-pous,  the  ovary  is  unilocular  ;  when 
syncarpous,  the  ovary  has  from  one  to  three  loculi.  Each  loculus 
contains,  typically,  a  single  basal  ovule  ;  but  in  trimerous  ovaries, 
two  of  the  ovules  are  generally  abortive:  frequently  not  more 
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than  one  of  the  carpels  (whether  the  gynaeceum  be  apocarpous  or 
syncarpous)  developes  into  the  fruit :  the  fruit  is  generally  bac- 
cate or  drupaceous,  one-seeded :  the  seed  is  large,  and  the  contained 
endosperm  is  horny. 

Their  mode  of  growth  is  somewhat  various.  Most  palms  bear 
their  leaves  closely  arranged  in  a  crown  at  the  top  of  a  tall  or  of 
a  quite  short  stem,  which  is  clothed  for  some  distance  below  its 
apex  with  the  remains  of  the  older  withered  leaves.  But  in  some 
genera,  e.g.  Calamus,  the  stems  creep  or  climb  and  the  leaves  are 
inserted  at  some  distance  from  each  other.  The  blade  of  the 
leaf  commonly  splits  in  the  course  of  its  growth,  assuming  a  com- 
pound palmate  or  pinnate  form  (see  p.  54).  The  inflorescence 
is  invested  by  bracts  :  there  is  usually  a  large  bract  (spathe)  which 
envelopes  the  whole  inflorescence  when  young, 
and  other,  inner,  bracts  which  either  partially 
invest  it  or  (when  branched)  its  branches. 

Palms  chiefly  inhabit  the  tropics,  particu- 
larly the  Moluccas,  Brazil,  and  the  region  of 
the  Orinoco,  and  the  different  genera  belong 
exclusively  (at  least  originally)  either  to  the 
Old  or  to  the  New  World. 

Fam.  1.  Conjphince  :  the  gynseceum  consists  of  three 
free,  or  but  slightly  coherent,  carpels  :  fruits  1-3,  bac- 
cate :  the  leaf-segments  are  concave  above.  Phcenix 
dactylifera  (the  Date  Palm)  a  native  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
has  pinnatifid  leaves.  Of  the  three  ovaries,  one  only 
developes  to  form  the  fruit  which  is  known  as  the  Date ; 
the  stoue  of  the  Date  consists  of  a  very  thin  testa  en- 
closing the  large  mass  of  hard  endosperm  in  which  the 
embryo  is  imbedded.  Chamcerops  humilis  is  a  frequently 
cultivated  ornamental  plant,  with  fan-like  leaves,  which 
belongs  to  the  Mediterranean  region, 

Fam.  2.  Borassincc  :  ovary  syncarpous,  trilocular  at  its  base  :  fruit  1-3 
seeded,  smooth,  drupaceous,  with  hard  endocarp  :  leaves  fan-shaped,  the  seg- 
ments concave  above.  To  this  family  belong  Hijphcene  thebaica,  the  Doum 
Palm  of  Egypt ;  and  Borassus  fiahelliformis,  the  Palmyra  of  India  and  Africa. 

Fam.  1.  Lepidocaryince  :  ovary  syncarpous,  trilocular :  fruit  covered  with 
scales,  enclosing  a  single  seed  :  leaf-segments  convex  above. 

Mauritia  is  an  American  genus.  Eaphia,  an  African  genus,  but  occurring 
in  America,  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  a  genus  of  Palms  is  repre- 
sented in  both  the  New  and  the  Old  Worlds  :  from  its  leaves  "  Raphia-bast  " 
is  obtained;  R.  vinifcra  is  the  Bamboo  Palm  from  which  Palm-wine  is  made  in 
Africa.  Metroxylon  (Eu-Sagus)  Rimphii  and  Iceve,  growing  in  the  Moluccas, 
are  the  plants  from  which  Sago  is  obtained  ;  it  consists  of  the  starch-grains 
^'  N  N 


Fi&.  351.— Part  of  the 
panicle  of  macrosporan- 
giatc  flowers  of  Chamae- 
dorea :  .s  the  thick  axis ;  a 
the  external ;  and  ji  the 
internal  whorl  of  the 
perianth  ;  /  ovary  ( x  3) . 
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obtained  from  the  parenchyma  of  the  trunk.  The  stems  of  species  of  Calamue, 
in  the  East  Indies,  supply  Malacca-cane. 

Fam,  4.  CeroxijUna :  ovary  synearpous,  uui-  or  tri-locular:  fruit  a  berry 
(sometimes  3  berries  by  separation  of  the  cari^els  after  fertilisation)  or  a  drupe, 
1-3  seeded  :  leaves  pinnate. 

Areca  Catechu  (Fig.  352  J)  is  the  Betel-Palm  of  tropical  Asia.  Cocos  nucifera 
(the  Coco-nut  Palm)  has,  as  is  well  known,  many  uses).  The  fruit  itself  is  a 
gigantic  drupaceous  fruit ;  the  mesocai"p  is  traversed  by  an  immense  number  of 
vascular  bundles,  which  are  used  to  make  ropes,  etc.  Inside  the  excessively 
hard  innermost  layer  of  the  pericarp,  the  endocarp,  lies  a  single  large  seed. 
When  the  fruit  is  mature,  the  endosperm  forms  a  layer  only  a  few  millimetres 
in  thickness,  which  lines  the  hard  shell ;  the  rest  of  the  space  (the  remaining 
cavity  of  the  embryo-sac)  is  filled  with  fluid,  known  as  coco-nut  milk.  The 
embryo,  which  is  small,  is  imbedded  in  the  firm  tissue  of  the  endosperm,  under 


Fig.  352. — A  Part  of  the  macroaporangiate  inflorescence  of  PhiBnix  reclinata  (nat.  size) : 
B  single  macrosporantjiate  flower :  C  two  carpels :  D  floral  diagram.  J  Fruit  of  Areca 
Catechu  -.  one  half  of  the  fibrous  pericarp  has  been  removed. 

the  spot  where  there  is  a  hole  (corresponding  in  position  to  the  style  of  the 
single  fertile  loculus  of  the  ovary)  in  the  endocarp.  ELais  guinecnsis  is  the 
Oil  Palm  of  West  Africa  ;  the  mesocarp  of  the  plum-like  fruit  yields  the  oil. 

Fam.  5.  PliiitelephantincB  :  flowers  dioecious  (Phytelepbas)  or  monoecious 
(Nipa)  ;  in  the  former  genus,  the  ?  flowers  have  numerous  staminodes  ;  in  the 
latter  the  two  kinds  of  flowers  are  respectively  confined  to  distinct  branches  of 
the  same  spadix,  the  staminate  branches  being  lateral  and  amentoid,  whilst  the 
carpellary  flowers  form  a  cluster  at  the  apex  of  the  main  axis:  stamens 
numerous  and  free  (Phytelephas),  or  three  connate  (Nipa)  :  perianth  sometimes 
absent  (  ?  flowers  of  Nipa) :  ovary  synearpous,  tri-carpellary,  one-seeded  (Nipa), 
or  of  4-9  carpels  (Phytelephas)  with  as  many  seeds. 

These  are  low-growing-Palms,  Nipa  belonging  to  the  East  Indies,  and 
Phytelephas  to  tropical  America  :  the  hard  endosperm  of  Phytelephas  is  known 
as  vegetable  ivory. 
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Sub-Class  II.— GLUMIFLOR^. 

Flowers  ambisporangiate  or  monosporangiafce  and  then  mostly 
monoecious,  usually  in  heads  or  spikelets  invested  by  imbricate 
bracts :  perianth  absent,  or  seal j :  ovary  superior,  uni-  or  multi- 
locular,  with  one  ovulfe  in  the  loculus  :  seeds  with  endosperm. 

Cohort  1.    Glumales.    Ovary  unilocular  :  ovule  erect. 

Order  1.  GtRAMINACEj:.  True  Gri^asses.  The  leaves  are  alternate 
on  the  stem,  which  is  known  as  the  haulm  ;  the  embryo  lies  on  the 
side  of  the  endosperm  (Figs.  346-7).  The  usually  ambisporangiate 
flowers  generally  have  the  formula  KO,  CO,  Ao  +  0,  Gl  ;  they  are 
enclosed  by  bracts  here  termed  palece,  and  are  arranged  in  compli- 
cated inflorescences  ;  the  monomerous  unilocular  ovaiy  contains 
only  one  ovule  ;  the  grain  is  the  fruit,  a  caryopsis,  to  vvhiich  one 
(the  inferior)  or,  less  commonly,  both,  of  the  palese  sometimes 
adhere,  e.g.  Barley  and  Oats. 

The  flower  is  sessile  in  the 
axil  of  a  bract,  which  is 
tei^med  the  inferior  or  outer 
palea,  sometimes  also  called 
the  Jlowering-glume  (Fig.  355 
6i,  Z)2---)'  there  is  also  a 
bracteole  opposite  to  and 
somewhat  higher  than  this 
which  is  termed  the  superior 
or  inner  palea  (Fig.  355  ps). 
the  flower. 

Within  the  inferior  palea  are  usually  two  small  (antero-lateral) 
scales,  the  lodicules  (sometimes  only  a  single  anterior  one, 
Melica),  and  occasionally  {e.g.  Stipa,  some  Bambusece  Fig.  353  A), 
there  is  a  third  scale  situated  posteriori within  tlie  superior 
palea.  These  lodicules  are  frequently  regarded  as  rudimentary 
perianth-leaves  (Fig.  353),  but  it  is  more  probable  that  they 
are  bracteoles,  the  two  antero-latei-al  lodicules  representing  the 
two  halves  of  a  single  bracteole,  present,  as  such,  in  Melica. 
Th  ey  grow  and  become  succulent  at  the  time  of  flowerinc,  thus 
forcing  apart  the  paleae  and  the  glumes  (Fig.  354).  Usually  two 
or  more  flowers,  thus  enclosed  by  paleae,  are  present  on  an  axis 
(Fig.  355  x),  and  constitute  the  spikelct  of  the  Grrass,  and  beneath 
the  lowest  flower  there  are  usually  two  (or  more)  bracts  which 


Fig.  353.  —  Diagrams  of  Grass- flowers.  A 
Bambusa.  i?  Common  type  of  Gramiuacese. 
lu  A  thei'e  are  t.hiee,  in  B  two  lodicules. 

The  two  palea3  completely  enclose 
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bear  no  flowers  in  their  axils  and  are  known  as  the  glumes  (Fig. 
355  .9).  Thus  a  spikelet  consists  of  a  main  axis  bearing  two  rows 
of  bracts  of  which  the  two  first  and  lowest  are  barren,  while  the 
succeeding  ones  bear  each  a  flower  in  its  axil,  and  beneath  each 
flower  there  is  also  a  bracteole  Tsuperior  palea)  belonging  to  the 
floral  branch  itself.  The  inferior  palese  often  have,  either  at  the 
apex  or  else  borne  on  the  midrib,  a  spinous  process  called  the 
arista  or  awn  (Fig.  355  gr). 

The  number  of  flowers  in  each  spikelet  varies,  however,  according 
to  the  genus  ;  often  there  is  but  one,  the  lowest,  with  rudiments  of 


Fig.  354. — Single-flowered  spikelet  of 

Panicum  miliaceuin  (mag.);  Cg  and  C, 

second  and  third  glumes  :  D  inferior 
palea :  -B  superior  palea. 


Fig.  355.— a  spikelet  of  Wheat  dis- 
sected (mag.)  :  X  axis  of  the  spikelet; 
g  glumes ;  h^  inferior  paleae  bear- 

ing {gr)  the  awn  ;  is  sterile.  B, 
the  flowers  raised  (as  indicated  by  the 
dotted  lines)  out  of  the  axils  of  the  in- 
ferior palea3 ;  ps  superior  palese ;  a  an- 
thers J  /  ovaries. 


others  above  it;  if,  however,  only  one  of  the  upper  flowers  is  de- 
veloped, then  the  lower  palete  bear  no  flowers  in  their  axils  and 
are  regarded  as  glumes,  several  being  therefore  present  in  such  a 
case.  The  spikelets  themselves  are  in  many  genera,  e.g.  Rj'e  and 
Wheat  (Fig.  356  B),  arranged  in  two  rows  on  a  main  axis ;  the 
inflorescence  may  then  be  designated  a  compound  spike  (see  p. 
491) ;  in  most  of  the  other  genera  the  main  axis  of  the  inflor- 
escence bears  lateral  branches  which  are  slender,  of  various  length, 
and  often  branched  again,  and  which  bear  the  tei'minal  spikelets  ; 
in  this  way  a  panicle  is  foi-raed,  as  in  the  Oat  (Fig.  356  A).  This 
may  be  either  loose  and  spreading,  with  long  lateral  branches,  or 
compressed,  with  very  short  branches,  e.g.   Aloj^ecurus.  The 
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position  of  the  branches  of  the  panicle  is  more  or  less  bilateral ; 
dorsiventral,  when  (e.g.  Eestuca)  the  branchlets  of  the  main 
branches  of  the  panicle  all  arise  on  the  same  side  (unilateral  or 
secnnd  panicle). 

The  androeciiim  consists  commonly  of  one  (Fig.  353  B)  or  two 
(.4)  whorls  of  2-3  stamens;  when  there  is  but  one  wborl  of 
stamens,  it  corresponds  to  tbe  outer  whorl  in  those  flowers  m 
which  tvvo  whorls  are  present.  Sometimes  (e.g.  Luziola,  Ochlandra, 
Pariana)  the  stamens  are  numerous  (about  18-20),  or  tbere  may 
be  but  one  or  two.  When  there  are  normally  only  two  stamens, 
they  are  usually  situated  in  the  median  plane  (e.g.  Anthoxanthum), 
sometimes  in  the  lateral  plane  (e.g.  Coleanthus);  but  where  tbis 
is  the  result  of  suppression  (Diarrhena,  Orthoclada)  they  are 
postero-lateral,  the  anterior  stamen  being  suppressed  :  wjhen  there 
is  only  a  single  stamen,  this  is  generally  the  anterior  stamen  (e.g. 
species  of  Festuca  and  Andropogon),  the  two  postero-lateral 
stamens  being  suppressed. 

The  monomerous  gyneeceum  consists  of  a  single  median  carpel 
(Fig.  353),  bearing  1-3  styles  (see  p.  524) :  the  single,  somewhat 
campylotropous  ovule  is  sessile  on  the  ventral  suture  of  the  carpel. 

The  stem  is  generally  characterised  by  swollen  or  tumid  nodes, 
to  which  the  sheathing  leaf-bases  contribute.  The  long  internodes 
are  hollow  :  the  sheathing  leaf-bases  are  largely  developed,  and 
frequently  extend  over  several  internodes.  A  membranous  ligule 
is  developed  at  the  junction  of  leaf-base  and  lamina  (seep.  48; 
Fig.  28). 

The  more  common  Grasses  are  classified  as  follows  : — 

Series  A.  Panicoide^e  :  spikelet  one-flowered,  or  sometunes  two-flowered 
and  then  the  lower  flower  is  imperfect ;  articulated  so  that  it  falls  off  entire 
after  flowering  ;  no  prolongation  of  the  axis  beyond  the  flower. 

Tribe  1.  Pauicece :  spikelets  dorsally  compressed,  in  compound  spikes : 
glumes  3,  of  which  the  lowest  is  the  smallest:  inferior  palea  without  an  awn. 

Panicum  glahrum  (Digitaria  humifusa),  P.  {Echinochloa)  Crus-galU,  and  P. 
{Setaria)  viride  occur  occasionally  on  cultivated  land.  P.  miliaceuvi  yields 
Millet. 

Tribe  2.  MaydecB :  the  diclinous  flowers  are  in  distinct  spikelets ;  the  two 
kinds  of  spikelets  usually  form  distinct  inflorescences,  but  sometimes  they  occur 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  inflorescence  :  the  lowest  glume  is  the  largest. 

Zea  Mais,  the  Maize  Plant,  cultivated  in  warm  countries,  is  a  native  of 
Tropical  America  :  the  ^  spikelets  form  a  loose  panicle  at  the  apex  of  the 
haulm,  and  the  ?  flowers  are  borne  laterally  on  a  thick  spadix,  which  is  en- 
sheathed  by  leaves.    Coix  belongs  to  this  tribe. 
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Tribe  3.  Andropogonem  :  flowers  monoecious  or  polygamous  :  glumes  3,  of 
which  the  lowest  is  the  largest. 

Saccharum  Officinarum,  the  Sugar-cane,  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies 
Andropogon  Sorghum,  in  different  varieties  [vulgaris,  Durra,  etc.),  yields  a  kind 
of  Millet  seed  :  the  flour  of  this  is  known  in  Arabia  and  India  as  Durra. 

Tribe  4.  Oryzece  :  spikes  laterally  compressed :  glumes  2-4,  often  represented 
only  by  bristles :  stamens  generally  6.  Onjza  sativa  is  the  Kice-plant,  from 
the  East  Indies ;  cultivated  in  marshy  regions  of  Southern  Europe.  Leeriia 
oryzoidex,  the  Cut-Grass,  is  found  in  ditches  in  the  South  of  England. 

Series  B.  Pooide^  :  spikelet  one-  or  many-flowered,  with  distinct  internodes 
between  the  flowers:  when  one-flowered,  the  axis  of  the  spikelet  is  prolonged 

beyond  the  flower  :  the  ripe  fruits 
fall,  leaving  the  glumes  behind. 

Tribe  5.  Phalaridccc :  spike- 
lets  pedicillate  in  panicles,  later- 
ally compressed,  1- flowered  : 
glumes  4,  the  inner  pair  bein^ 
smaller.  Phalarh  arundinacea, 
the  Eeed-Grass,  is  common  on 
the  banks  of  streams,  etc. :  a 
variety  with  white-streaked  leaves 
is  cultivated  in  gardens.  Anthox- 
anthinn  odoratum,  Vernal-Grass, 
which  has  only  two  stamens  and 
a  paniculate  inflorescence,  is 
common  in  meadows :  it  gives 
the  peculiar  odour  to  fresh  hay. 

Tribe  6.  Agrostidece :  spike- 
lets  1-flowered,  in  panicles  : 
glumes  2. 

In  Agrostis,  the  Bent-Grass, 
the  axis  of  the  spikelet  is  gla- 
brous, or  it  bears  short  hairs  ;  A. 
vulgaris  and  alba  are  common  in 
meadows:  Apera  Spica  Vt-nti  is 
common  in  fields :  in  Calama- 
grostis,  the  Small  Eeed,  several 
species  of  which  occur  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  in  woods,  the 
axis  of  the  spikelet  is  covered  with  long  hairs.  Stipa  pennata,  the  Eeather- 
Grass,  has  a  long  hairy  awn.  Milium  effusxim,  Millet-Grass,  without  an  awn, 
is  .common  in  woods.  Amongst  the  forms  with  dense  cylindrical  panicles, 
Alopecurus,  the  Fox-tail  Grass,  has  the  glumes  coherent  at  the  base,  and  one 
rudimentary  palea.  Phleum,  the  Gat's-tail  Grass,  has  free  glumes  and  two 
distinct  palete.    Phleum  prateiue  is  commonly  known  as  Timothy-Grass. 

Tribe  7.  Avenccc  :  the  paniculate,  or  rarely  spicate,  spikelets  consist  of  several 
(usually  two)  flowers  one  of  which  is  sometimes  ^  ;  the  glumes  (or  one  of  them 
at  least)  are  as  long  as  the  whole  spikelet,  longer  than  the  inferior  palete,  which 
usually  have  a  long  twisted  or  bent  awn. 


Fig.  356. — A  Panicle  of  Oat,  Avena  sativa :  s  main 
axis;  s' lateral  axes;  a  spikelet  (j  nat.  size).  B 
Spike  of  Wheat:  8  axis;  g  the  depressions  in 
which  the  spikelets  (a)  lie.  These  are  removed 
at  the  lower  part. 
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Avena,  the  Oat-Grass,  has  loose  panicles,  and  a  two-toothed  inferior  palea ;  of 
this  genus  there  are  many  species  ;  A.  fatua  (Wild  Oats,  or  Havers),  j)ra«e»8is 
and  pubescens,  are  common  in  cornfields  and  meadows.  The  following  species 
are  cultivated  :  A.  satioa,  the  Oat  (Fig.  356  A),  with  its  panicles  in  various 
planes;  A.  orientaiU,  with  its  panicles  in  one  plane ;  A.  utrifjosa, -with  a  hairy 
floral  axis;  and  A.  nuda,  the  spikelets  of  which  usually  consist  of  three  flowers. 
Trise'um  {Avena)  flavescem,  the  yellow  Oat-Grass,  with  a  free  fruit,  occurs  in 
pastures.  Aira  (Deschampsia)  caspitosa,  and /?ex«osa,  Hair-Grasses,  have  truncate 
inferior  palesB,  and  are  common  in  meadows  and  woods.  Holcus,  the  Honey- 
Grass,  has  spikelets  consisting  of  two  flowers,  the  upper  of  which  is  usually  ^  , 
and  the  leaf-sheaths  are  covered  with  silky  hairs ;  it  is  common  in  damp  meadows. 
In  Arrhenatherum,  the  False  Oat-Grass,  the  lower  of  the  two  flowers  is  • 

Tribe  8.  Festvcece :  the  spikelets  are  usually  many-flowered,  and  the  glumes 
shorter  than  the  inferior  palefe  which  either  have  no  awn  or  a  straight  terminal 
awn.  Melica,  tlie  Melic-Grass,  has  sometimes  spikelets  consisting  of  a  single 
flower  only:  the  glumes  are  long  ;  it  is  common  in  woods.  M  olinia  carulea  h&s 
a  very  long  haulm,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  a  single  internode  ;  its  spike- 
lets are  in  loose  purplish  panicles  ;  it  occurs  on  moors.  Briza,  the  Quaking- 
Grass,  has  spikelets  which  are  compressed  laterally  and  are  cordate  at  the  base  ; 
it  is  common  in  meadows.  Koeleria  cristata  has  dense  panicles  ;  it  is  common 
in  dry  meadows.  Dactylis  glonifra'a,  the  Cock's-foot  Grass,  has  dense  panicles 
divided  into  parts  which  have  longer  stalks;  it  is  common  in  meadows.  Poa 
pratensis,  triviaUs,et(i.  (Meadow- Grass),  are  common  in  meadows;  their  spikelet>i 
are  compressed  laterally  ;  the  glumes  have  a  sharp  keel ;  P.  annua  is  common 
by  the  roadside.  Other  Meadow-Grasses  are  Glyceria  aquatic  i  and  fiuitans, 
with  obtuse  unequal  glumes,  and  a  lower  palea  with  5-7  prominent  parallel 
veins,  growing  in  ditches  ;  and  Schlero  :hloa  waritima,  diHans,  etc.,  growing  in 
salt-marshes  and  by  the  sea-shore,  with  acute  unequal  glumes.  In  all  the 
Meadow-Grasses,  the  fruit  is  free  from  the  palea;.  Festuca  clatior,  and  others,  the 
Fescue  Grasses,  are  common  in  meadows.  Bromus,  the  Brome-Grass,  of  which 
there  are  several  species,  is  common  in  fields  (B.  secalinun) ,  in  meadows  {B. 
racemoiU:i  and  others),  by  the  roadside  {B.  sterilis  and  mollis).  Brachypodium, 
with  shortly-stalked  spikelets  in  a  simple  raceme,  and  unequal  glumes,  is  common 
in  woods  (B.  sylvancum)  and  on  he&th?,  {B.  pirmatum).  In  Phragmites  the 
axis  of  the  spikelet  is  covered  with  long  silky  hairs  ;  Phraqmites  communis,  the 
Heed,  occurs  abundantly  in  marshes.  Scslcria  cmrulea,  the  Moor-Grass,  has 
laterally  compressed  spikelets  in  dense  panicles.  Gynerium,  the  Pampas- 
Grass,  also  belongs  here  ;  it  is  dioecious.  The  upper  flowers  in  the  spikelets 
of  plants  belonging  to  this  tribe  are  often  unisexual,  and  S  ;  Phragmites  is 
peculiar  in  tha'  the  lower  flower  of  the  spikelet  is  $  . 

Tribe  9.  Chlnidea; :  spike'ets  laterally  compressed,  usually  1-flowered,  sessile, 
in  compound  spikes  :  glumes  2.  Cynodon  Dactijloii,  the  Dog's-tooth  Grass,  is 
often  abundant  on  waste  ground.    Spartina  stricta  occurs  in  salt-marshes. 

Tribe  10.  Hordca  :  spikelets  solitary,  or  2  or  3  together,  1-  or  many-flowered, 
situated  in  depressions  on  the  main  fl..ral  axis  nearly  always  in  two  opposite 
rows,  forming  the  so-called  spike:  glumes  1-2.  In  Lolium,  the  Rye-Grass 
(L.  pn-enne.  Darnel,  is  common  everywhere),  the  posterior  surface  (that  is,  the 
middle  line  of  the  posterior  glume)  is  directed  towards  the  main  axis,  and  this 
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glume  is  usually  rudiiueutary.  In  all  the  other  genera  the  side  of  the  spikelet 
is  directed  towards  the  main  axis,  and  there  are  two  glumes.  In  Agopyrum,  the 
palea3  adhere  and  fall  off  with  the  fruit:  A.  repitns,  the  Couch-Grass,  is  common 
everywhere,  and  is  a  troublesome  weed  on  account  of  its  spreading  rhizome. 
Secale  cercale,  the  Eye,  has  2  flowered  spikelets  and  narrow  awl-8haped  glumes. 
In  Nardus  stricta,  the  Mat-Grass,  the  two  rows  of  spikelets  converge  laterally ; 
the  glumes  are  rudimentary ;  there  is  but  one  stigma ;  the  leaves  and  haulms 
are  rough  ;  it  grows  on  moors.  Triticum,  the  Wheat,  has  3-  or  more  flowered 
spikelets,  with  ovate  glumes.  Three  species  are  cultivated,  T.  momcoccum , 
T.  sativum,  and  T.  pnlonicum ;  in  the  first  species  the  terminal  spikelet  is  abortive. 
The  following  varieties  of  T.  sativum  are  cultivated ;  T.  vulgare,  the  common 
Wheat,  with  long  glumes,  which  have  no  keel,  and  T.  turgidum,  English  Wheat, 
with  short  keeled  glumes;  T.  compactum,  the  Dwarf  Wheat,  with  short,  stout 
spikelets  ;  and  T.  durum,  the  Hard  Wheat,  known  by  its  long  rigid  awns  ;  all 
these  varieties  have  a  wiry  floral  axis  (hence  sometimes  described  as  T.  sativum 
ttnix),  and  the  fruit  easily  falls  out  of  the  glumes,  and  in  all  but  T.  efurum  there 
are  awned  and  un-awned  (beardless)  forms:  T.  Spdta,  the  Spelt,  which  has  an 
almost  qua'h-angular  spike,  and  T.  dicoccum,  with  a  comjiact  spike,  have  a  brittle 
floral  axis,  and  the  fruit  is  firmly  enclosed  by  the  glumes.  In  all  the  species 
the  length  of  the  awn  varies  very  much.  Hordeum,  the  Barley,  has  3  single- 
flowered  sijikelets  inserted  together  in  one  depression  on  the  floral  axis.  H. 
murimim  is  common  on  the  roadside  and  on  walls.  The  following  varieties  of 
H.  sativum  are  cultivated :  H.  vulgare  and  H.  hexastichum,  with  only  fertile 
spikelets  ;  in  the  latter  species  the  spikelets  are  all  equally  distant,  and  are 
therefore  arranged  in  six  rows  ;  in  the  fonner  species  the  median  spikelets  are 
nearer  together,  and  the  lateral  ones  more  distant,  so  that  they  are  described  as 
being  in  four  rows  :  further,  H.  disticlmm  is  the  two-rowed  Barley,  the  lateral 
spikelets  of  which  are  $ ,  so  that  the  fruits  are  arranged  in  two  rows.  The 
fruit  usually  adheres  to  the  palea ;  the  embryo  has  no  epiblast.  The  genus 
Elymus,  the  Lyme-Grass  {E.  arevamis,  Britis-h)  belongs  to  this  tribe,  as  also 
Parinna,  a  tropical  genus  remarkable  for  its  numerous  stamens. 

Tribe  11.  Bambusea  :  spikelets  2-  or  many-flowered,  rarely  1-flowered,  in 
racemes  or  panicles,  clustered  at  the  nodes  of  the  branches  of  the  inflorescence  : 
glumes  2  or  many,  becoming  larger  upwards,  but  shorter  than  the  nearest  palea 
(see  Fig.  Bo3  A) :  stamens  generally  6.  Large  Grasses,  known  as  Bamboos, 
having  perennial  aerial  shoots  with  often  shortly  petiolate  leaves,  growing  mostly 
in  the  Tropics.    The  most  familiar  genera  are  Arundinaria  and  Bambusa. 

Order  2.  Cypeeacej].  The  leaves  are  arranged  in  three  rows 
on  the  stem  :  perianth  0,  or  of  3-6  or  more  bristles  or  scales  :  the 
androeeium  consists  typically  of  two  trimerous  Avhorls,  though  one 
whorl  (the  inner)  is  absent  in  some  genera  :  the  gynseceum  is 
typically  trimerous,  though  it  is  sometimes  dimerous:  ovary 
unilocular:  ovule  erect,  anatropous ;  the  embryo  is  enclosed  in 
the  endosperm. 

Tribe  I.  Scirpoidea  :  flowers  ^  ;  perianth  0,  or  of  bristles:  glumes  disti- 
chous :  the  odd  carpel  is  anterior.    The  spikelets  are  often  arranged  so  as  to 
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form  spikes,  panicles,  umbels,  or  oapitula :  the  flower  has  the  formula 
KS,  C3,  ^3  +  0  or  3,  G'^. 

Cyperus,  the  Galingale,  has  many-flowered  compressed  spikelets  with 
deciduous  bracts  or  glumes :  Schoenus,  the  Bog-Rush,  has  few-flowered  (1-4) 
spikelets  with  persistent  glumes  :  C.  longus  and  fiisctis,  and  S.  viffricam, 
occur  in  England.  Ci/perus  Pajryriis  {Papyrus  Antiqunruvi)  is  an  Egyptian 
species  from  which  the  Papyrus  of  the  ancients  was  made. 

Seirpus,  the  Club-Rush,  has  a  bristly  perianth,  cyHndrical  spikelets,  and  the 
glumes  are  imbricate  on  all  sides  ;  in  some  species  the  spikelets  are  solitary, 
as  in  Seirpus  ctBspitosus,  in  others  there  are  lateral  spikelets,  in  addition,  on 
short  stalks,  as  in  S.  lacustris  (the  true  Bulrush),  or  on  long  stalks,  as  in  S. 
sijlvaticus.    Eriophorum  polystachinm  and  other  species   (Cotton-grass)  are 


Fig  357.-^  Flower  of  Seirpus  (magnified):  Fig.  358.-Flower  of  Carex  (ma-) 

V  he  bristly  perianth ;  a  the  three  stamens;  A  $  flower  with  (l>)  bract  (glume)°  s 
/  the  ovary:  n  the  three  stigmata.  B  Its  second  bract  (utricnlus);  /  ovary-  u 
floral  diagram.  ..  t,   ^  / ,  j  ^       ,  ii. 

stigma.    B  S   flower  :   st  the  three 
stamens ;  a  anthers.    0  Diagram  of  the 
9  and  ( D)  of  the  (J  flower :  r  axis  of  the 
spike ;  b  bract  (glume) ;  s  second  bract. 

common  on  boggy  moors  ;  the  hairs  of  the  perianth,  after  flowering,  grow  to  a 
considerable  length. 

perilnthO  'P^^'^'*'   cylindrical;     flowers    monosporangiate ; 

These  plants  have  diclinous  (sometimes  dicecions)  flowers.  In  the  genus 
Carex  the  S  flowers  have  the  formula  KO,  CO,  A3  +  0,  GO ;  they  are  situated  in 
the  ax.ls  of  bracts  (glumes)  (Pig.  358  B  and  D)  and  form  simple  spikes.  The  ? 
flowers  have  the  formula  A'O,  CO,  ^0  +  0,  G<i^  or  <51  and  are  not  sessile  in  the 
axils  0  the  glumes  (/;  in  Fig.  358  A  and  C),  but  a  short  branch  springs  from 
he  axil  of  each  of  these  leaves  bearing  a  second  bract  (s  in  the  Fig.)  and  it 
s  m  the  axil  of  this  second  bract  that  the  ?  flower,  which  consists  of  a 

t'TTl  'T''  ^"^^-^  ^^"^'^^        P^^ii^-ris,  etc.)  ovary 

s  ituated.  The  second  bract  increases  greatly  and  invests  the  fruit  (and  thj 
hor  branch  which  sometimes  projects  beyond  the  fruit  as  a  seta),  formin.  he 

so-called  ntncraus  :  this  structure  has  been  regarded  as  a  periant  1,  and  te^ru  ed 
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the  ■perigipiium.  In  Kobresia  (Elyna)  the  second  bract  is  not  tubular,  an.l 
therefore  does  not  completely  invest  the  ovary.  In  consequence  of  there  being 
a  second  bract,  the  odd  carpel  of  the  trimerous  gynseceum  is  iiosterior  :  when 
the  gynfficeum  is  dimerous,  the  two  carpels  are  lateral. 

The  genus  Carex,  the  Sedge,  contains  numerous  species  which  grow  mostly 
in  damp  localities  ;  they  have  stiff  leaves  with  sharp  or  saw  like  edges.  Only  a 
few  of  them  are  dioecious  (C.  dioica,  scirpoidea)  :  in  most  the  ^  and  ?  in- 
florescences occur  on  the  same  axis.  In  one  large  section  of  them  the  two 
kinds  of  flowers  occur  on  the  same  spike  which  is  either  at  the  base  and  ? 
at  the  top,  or  vice  verm.  When  this  is  the  case  the  axis  bears  either  only  one 
terminal  spike,  as  in  Carex  pulicaru  and  C.  pauciflora,  or  several  spikes 
forming  a  capitulum  at  the  apex,  as  in  C.  cyperoidei>,  or  a  spike  or  a  panicle, 
as  in  C.  muricata,  arenaria,  &nd  paniculata.  In  a  second  section,  on  the  other 
hand,  each  spike  is  monosporangiate,  and  then  the  spike  is  almost  always 
terminal  on  the  axis  and  the  $  lateral,  as  in  Carex  acuta,  glauca,  prcscox, 
dipitata,  flava,  and  paliidoaa. 


Cohort  2.  Restiales.  Ovaiy  usually  multilocular ;  a  single 
ortliotropous  and  suspended  ovule  in  each  loculus ;  hence  in  the 
seed  the  radicle  of  the  embryo  is  directed  away  from  the  hilum 
(enantiohlastic) .  Flowers  monosporangiate,  rarely  ambisporangiate, 
with  bracts  :  floral  formula  KS,  OS,  A3 +  3,  G(3),  but  occasionally 
some  of  the  members  are  wanting. 

Order  1.  ERiOCAULONACEiE.  Flowers  monosporangiate,  in 
capitula,  often  monoecious  in  the  same  capitulum,  or  rarely 
dioecious :  stamens  generally  in  two  whorls,  anthers  generally 
bilocular:  ovary  2-3- locular  :  seed  ribbed. 

Eriocaiilon  septangnlare,  the  Jointed  Pipewort,  occurs  in  the  Hebrides  and 
on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  :  other  genera  mostly  tropical:  generally  marsh- 
plants. 

Order  2.  Restiace^.  Flowers  usually  dioecious  by  suppression, 
in  spikes  :  only  the  inner  whorl  of  stamens  is  present,  anthers 
generally  bilocular:  ovary  1-3-locular:  seed  smooth  or  tubercu- 
late. 

These  are  grass-like  sub-tropical  plants  living  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
This  order  includes  the  group  Centrolepidacene  (Desvauxiacere,  LhuU.) ;  in  these 
the  perianth  is  much  reduced,  the  S  flower  probably  has  only  one  stamen,  and 
the  ¥  one  or  more  mouomerous  ovaries. 
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Sub-Class  III.  PETALOIDE^. 

Flowers  ambisporangiate,  rarely  monosporangiate ;  perianth 
rarely  wanting,  usually  biseriate,  the  corolla  usually  petaloid,  and 
sometimes  the  calyx  also. 

SERIES  I.  HYPOGYN^. 

Ovaiy  superior. 
Stih-series.  '  Apocarpce. 
Gynseceum  more  or  less  completely  apocarpous. 

Cohort  1.  Alismales.  Marsh-  or  water-plants  ;  flowers  fre- 
quently monosporangiate  ;  seeds  without  endosperm. 

Order  I .  Naiadace^.  Perianth  0,  or  of  2-4  segments  ;  stamens 
1-4  :  ovaries  1-4,  with  usually  a  single  erect  or  suspended  ovule. 
Water-plants. 

Fam.  1.    Naiadece.    Flowers  monosporangiate. 

In  the  genius  Naias  the  flowers  are  soUtary  or  in  spikes,  and  are  dicecious  : 
perianth  of  one  or  two  gamophyllous  series  :  $  flowers  with  1  stamen,  ?  flowers 
with  1  carpel :  ovule  erect.    N.  flexilis  is  the  only  British  species. 

Fam.  2.    Zostcrea;.    Flowers  monosporangiate. 

In  Zostera,  the  Grass-wrack,  the  flowers  are  monoecious,  and  'without  a 
perianth  ;  they  are  borne  in  two  rows  on  one  side  of  a  flattened  spike  ;  stamen 
1,  carpel  1.  Zostera  marina  and  nana  are  the  British  species  living  in  the 
brackish  water  of  estuaries.  Phyllospadix,  a  North  American  (west-coast)  genup, 
also  belongs  to  this  family  :  it  is  dioecious. 

Fam.  3.    ZaniiicJielUece.    Flowers  monosporangiate. 

In  Zannichellia,  the  Horned  Pond  weed,  the  monosporangiate  flowers  are 
monacious,  and  are  solitary  or  in  spikes  :  <?  flower,  perianth  0,  stamen  1 ;  ? 
flower,  perianth  bell-shaped,  carpels  4-6.  Z.palaitris  is  the  only  British  species. 
Althenia,  the  other  genus,  is  sometimes  dioecious. 

Fam.  4.  Cymodocea;.  Marine.  Flowers  monosporangiate,  dioecious :  perianth 
0  :  (J  flower  consists  of  two  connate  stamens  ;  ^  flower  of  two  adjacent  mono- 
merous  ovaries,  each  bearing  a  style  which  branches  into  two  stigmata;  ovule 
single,  suspended,  orthotropous. 

To  this  family  belongs  the  genus  Cymodocea  (with  the  sub-genera  Phu- 
cagrostis,  Physoschoenus,  and  Amphibolis) ;  widely  distributed  on  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  sea-coasts. 

Fam.  5.  Posid  miece.  Marine.  Flowers  monosporangiate,  sometimes  ^  ,  in 
cylindrical  compound  spikes,  the  upper  flowers  of  which  are  ^  :  perianth  0  :  the 
(J  flower  consists  of  3  stamens,  the  $  flower  of  a  single  carpel. 

To  this  family  belongs  the  single  geous  Posidonia  ;  P.  oceanica  inhabits  tla.^ 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  P.  australix  the  shores  of  temperate  Australia.  In 
Zostera,  Posidonia,  and  Cymodocea,  the  pollen  is  filiform  or  confervoid(see  p.  520). 
Fam.  G.    Potainogetonece.    Flowers  $  . 
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In  Potamogeton,  the  Pond  weed,  tlie  flowers  are  in  spikes:  general  formula 
FO,  A2  +  A2,  Gxi:  the  extrorse  stamens  have  a  broad  leafy  connective. 
This  genus  is  represented  in  Britain  by  many  species  :  in  some  (P.  pusillm) 
the  stem  bears  only  submerged  leaves  which  are  narrow  and  linear ;  in  others 
the  leaves  are  somewhat  broader  (P.  densus),  and  in  others  again  it  bears  a  few 
broad  leaves  which  float  on  the  water  (P.  natam). 

In  Kuppia,  the  Tassel  Pondweed,  the  flowers  are  generally  two  on  a  spike; 
formula  PO,  Al,  G4.    It,  marilima  is  the  British  species. 

Fam.  7.  Aponofjetnnea.  Flowers  ^  ,  in  spikes:  perianth  of  2  or  3petaloidleaves: 
general  floral  formula  P2-3,  ^16,  G3,  but  sometimes  (as  in  Apnuofietun  distachym) 
there  may  be  six  stamens  and  many  carpels  :  ovules  marginal,  anatropous,  either 
numerous,  or  as  few  as  three. 

This  family  includes  the  single  genus  Aponogeton,  an  aquatic  plant  inhabiting 
the  tropical  and  temperate  regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia. 

A.  [Ouviranira)  fenestralis  is  remarkable  for  tlje  peculiar  structure  of  its 
leaves  (see  p.  55). 

Ordei'  2.  Juncaginacej:,  Flowers  sometimes  dioecious ;  both 
perianth- whorls  are  sepaloid  and  inconspicuous  ;  anthers  extrorse; 
carpels  sometimes  coherent ;  the  outer  whorl  of  carpels  is  occasion- 
ally abortive ;  ovules  1-2,  anatropous,  embryo  straight. 

Triglochin  palustre,  the  Arrow-Grrass,  is  common  in  marshes  and  on  the 
margin  of  pools:  carpels  coherent  till  mature.  The  flowers  are  disposed  spirally 
in  a  long  loose  spike  without  bracts.  Scheuchzeria  palustris  is  rarer  ;  it  occurs 
in  bogs ;  the  flowers  are  set  in  the  axils  of  distichous  bracts  :  carpels  free.  The 
other  genera  are,  Tetroncium,  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  with  dioecious 
flowers  ;  and  Lilsea,  from  the  mountains  of  North  and  South  America,  which  is 
polygamous,  having  i  ,  ?  ,  and  >^  flowers. 


Order  3.  Alismaceje.  Flowers  sometimes  monoecious ;  floral 
formula  K3,  C3,  A3^  +  0  or  3,  or  go,  GS  +  3  or  oo  :  perianth  hetero- 
chlamydeous  ;  the  sepals  are  often  coherent  at  the  base  ;  the  petals 
are  white  or  violet ;  anthers  extrorse  or  introrse  ;  carpels  sometimes 


Aluvia  Plantago  (Water  Plantain,  Fig.  360  B),  has  the  floral  formula  A'3,  CS, 
AS'''  +  0,  GG  or  more  ;  the  numerous,  monomerous,  one-seeded  ovaries  are 


Fig.  359.— Diagram  of  the  Flower  of 
Triglochin. 


Fig.  360.— Floral  diagrams.   A  of 
Butomus.   B  Of  Alisma. 
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crowded  on  the  broad  receptacle.  The  main  axis  of  the  inflorescence  bears 
whorls  of  branches  which  have  a  helicoid  ramification.  It  is  rather  common  in 
damp  spots.  Damasoniiun  stellatum,  the  Star-fruit,  is  found  in  ditches  in  the 
South  of  England  :  it  has  two-seeded  ovaries. 

Sagiitaria  sagittcefolia,  the  Arrowhead,  has  monoecious  flowers  with  the 
formula /sTS,  C3,  S  A  <:d,  ^  G^.  The  flowers  are  disposed  in  trimerons  whorls, 
the  (J  in  the  upper  and  the  ?  in  the  lower  whorls.  The  anthers  are  extrorse. 
The  ovaries,  which  are  very  numerous  and  one-seeded,  are  inserted  on  a  flesby 
receptacle.  Only  the  sagittate  leaves  and  the  inflorescence  appear  above  the 
water. 

Order  4.  Butomace^.  Flowers  never  monosporaTigiate;  general 
floral  formula  the  same  as  in  Alismaceas ;  antlaers  introrse  ;  carpels 
distinct ;  ovules  numerous,  with  superficial  placentation  ;  embryo 
straight  or  curved. 

Butomus  urnbellatus  is 
the  Flowering  Eush  (Figs. 
360  /I,  361).  The  flowers, 
■which  have  violet  petals, 
have  the  following  for- 
mula:  Kd,  C3,  432  +  3, 
G?±? ;  they  are  arranged 
in  an  umbellate  helicoid 
cyme  at  the  apex  of  the 
scape,  which  is  about  3 
feet  high  ;  this  and  the 
leaves,  which  are  of  about 
the  same  length,  spring 
irom  an  underground  rhi- 
zome. The  ovules,  which 
are  numerous,  are  borne 
on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  carpels  (Fig.  338  C)  : 
the  embryo  is  straight. 

The  other  genera  all 
have  a  curved  embryo  :  in 
Tenagocharis  (Butomopsis)  there  are  nine  stamens  and  six  carpels:  in  Hydro- 
cleis  there  are  indefinite  stamens  (some  sterile)  and  six  carpels  :  in  Limnocharin 
both  the  stamens  (some  sterile)  and  carpels  are  indefinite. 

Suh-series.  Syvcarpce. 
Gynceceum  syncarpous. 

Cohort  1.  Commelynales.  Perianth  hete-rochlamydeous ; 
seeds  with  starchy  endosperm. 

Order  1.    Xyridace^.     Herbaceous   sedge-like   plants;  floral 


c 


Fig.  361.— Bitfomws  urnbellatus.  A  Flower  (nafc,  size). 
B  G-ynseceuin  (mag.);  n  stigmata.  /  Diagram:  p  jj 
perianth;  /  stamens  of  the  outer  whorl  daplicate  :  /' 
stamens  of  the  inner  whorl;  c  outer,  and  c' inner  whorl 
of  carpels.    (After  Sachs.) 
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formula  KS,  (73,  AS  +  0,  G^'-^;  anthers  extrorse ;  ovary  usually 
unilocular,  with  parietal  placentation. 

These  plants  (Xyris,  Abolboda)  ialiabit  swamps  in  tropical  or  eub-tropical 
regions. 

Order  2.  Oommelynace^.  Herbaceous  plants;  general  floral 
formula  KS,  C3,  J.3  +  3,  (?— ',  but  the  number  of  stamens  varies  in 
the  genera  ;  anthers  usually  introrse  ;  ovary  usually  trilocular. 

These  are  mostly  tropical  plants.  Species  of  Commelyna  and  Tradescantia 
are  cultivated  as  ornamental  plants. 

Cohort  2.  Liliales.  Perianth  homochlamydeous,  usually 
petaloid  ;  seeds  with  endosperm ;  general  floral  formula  K3,  C3, 
^3  +  3,  G^IK 

Order  I.  Liliace2E.  The  flowers  conform  generally  to  the 
above  formula,  but  3  is  replaced  sometimes  by  2  or  4:  they  are 
not  zygomorphic :  endosperm  oily  ;  fruit  a  capsule  or  a  berry. 

Mostly  rhizomatous  or  bulbous  plants : 
i-arely  trees  or  shrubs. 

Sub-order  1.  Lilioide.'e,  with  a  loculicidal  cap- 
sule, introrse  anthers,  and  united  styles.  Bulbous 
plants. 

The  family  TiiVpece  includes  the  following 
genera  :  Lilium,  Fritillaria,  Tulipa,  Erythronium, 
Lloydia,  Calochortus  (with  septicidal  capsule). 

Many  species  are  cultivated.  Lilium  camliduiii 
is  the  white  Lily ;  L.  6»i67/dnn;t,  producing  bulbils 
in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves;  L.  Martngnu, 
the  Turk's  Cap  Lily  ;  L.  tiijrinim,  the  Tiger  Lily  ; 
L.  speciosunt,  unratinn,  etc.  Fritillaria  imperialis 
is  the  Crown  Imperial,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
surmounted  by  a  crown  of  leaves.  Tulipa  Gesneriana  is  the  Tulip.  Erythron- 
ium Deus-Cau.is  is  the  Dog-Tooth  Violet.  Calochortus  is  the  Mariposa  Lily  of 
California.  The  following  occur  wild  in  Britain:  Lilium  Martagon;  Tulipa 
sylvestris,  wild  Yellow  Tulip  ;  Fritillaria  Meleagris,  the  Snake's  Head  ;  Lloydia 
serotina 

The  ScillMC  includes  the  following  genera  amongst  others:  Galtonia, 
Hyacinthus,  Muscari,  Chionodoxa,  Lachenalia,  etc.,  in  which  the  seg- 
ments of  the  perianth  cohere  more  or  les3  (Fig.  362);  Scilla,  Camassia, 
Ornithogalum,  etc  ,  with  free  perianth-leaves.  The  following  occur  wild  in 
Britain :  Hyacinthus  non-scriptus,  the  Blue  Bell ;  Muscari  racevwsuin,  the 
Grape-Hyacinth;  Scilla  verna  and  autumnalis ;  Ornithogalum  nutans,  the  Star 
of  Bethlehem. 

Sub-order  2.     Melantuioide/e  or  Colchicoide.ts,  with  a  usually  septicidal 


Fig.  362.  —  Flower  of  the 
Hyacinth  :  a  a  a  the  three 
outer  ;  1  i  the  three  inner 
segments  of  the  perianth, 
which  is  tubular  at  the  lower 
part  (nat.  size). 
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capsale,  usually  extrorse  ambers,  and  separate  styles.    Mostly  rhizomatous 

plants.  .  ^  . 

Not  miny  genera  are  common  in  cultivation ;  amonp;  these  Gloriosa,  Uvuiaria, 
and  Veratrum  may  be  mentioned ;  Veratrain  album  and  nignun  have  broad 
ovate  leaves. 

ToJieldiapahcUris,  the  Scottish.  Asphodel,  has  ensiform  radical  leaves;  the 
flowers,  which  are  pale  green,  are  disposed  in  a  raceme  on  a  scape ;  it  occurs 


Fig.  3C3. — The  undergronnrt  part  of  a  flowering  plant  of  Colchicum  autumnnle.  A  Seen 
in  front;  k  the  conn;  s' s"  cataphyllaty  leaves  embracing  the  flower-stalk;  w/i  its  base, 
from  which  proceed  the  roots,  w.  B  Longitudinal  section  :  ?i  ?i  a  brown  membrane  which 
envelops  all  the  underground  parts  of  the  plant;  st  the  flower  and  leaf-stalk  of  the 
previous  year  which  has  died  down,  its  swollen  basal  portion  (/c)  only  remaining  as  a 
reservoir  of  foid-inateri  ila  for  the  new  plant  now  in  flower.  The  new  plant  is  a  lateral 
shoot  from  the  base  of  the  conn  (fc),  consisting  of  the  axis,  from  the  base  of  which  proceed 
the  roots  (w),  and  the  middle  part  of  which  (Jc')  swells  up  in  the  next  year  into  a  corm,  the 
olil  corm  (k)  disappearing  ;  the  axis  bears  the  sheath-leaves  (s  i>' s")  and  the  foliage-leaves 
(I'  1") ;  the  flowers  (6  h')  are  placed  in  the  axils  of  the  uppermost  foliage-leaves,  the  axis 
itself  terminating  amongst  the  flowers.    (Afier  Sachs.) 
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in  Scotland;  in  wet  places  on  mountains,  but  it  is  rare.  Narlheciumoimlfrafiuvi. 
the  Bog-Asphodel,  somewhat  resembles  Tofieldia,  but  the  flowers  are  yellow 
and  the  capsule  is  loculicidal;  common  in  Scotland  and  in  the  north  of 
England. 

The  Colchicce  are  bulbous  plants  and  have  introrse  anthers.  ColcJiicuin 
au<u»amZe  is  the  Autumn  Crocus  or  Meadow  Saffron;  when  it  is  flowering  in 
the  autumn,  the  stem  is  underground;  it  is  at  this  time  short  and  slender 
(Fig.  363  k'),  attached  laterally  to  the  corm  of  the  previous  year's  growth  (k), 
and  bears  a  few  imperfectly  developed  leaves  (i'  I")  as  well  as  one  or  two  flowers 
(W  b") :  the  ovaries  of  the  flowers  are  also  subterranean  ;  the  six  leaves  of  the 
perianth  cohere  and  form  a  tube  of  some  centimetres  in  length,  which  grows 
far  beyond  the  ovaries  and  above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  terminating  in  a 
petaloid  six-partite  limb  ;  the  stamens  are  attached  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  tube.  In  the  spring  the  underground  stem  swells  at  its  base  (/c")  into  a 
corm,  and  grows  upwards,  so  that  the  developing  leaves  (i'  i")  and  the  capsule 
rise  above  ground;  a  lateral  shoot  is  formed  at  its  base,  which,  in  the  autumn, 
produces  flowers,  and  this  repeats  the  process. 

Sub-order  3.  Asphodeloide^  ;  rhizomatous  plants,  with  usually  radical 
leaves,  but  the  leaves  are  sometimes  borne  on  an  aerial  rarely  branched  stem ; 
inflorescence  usually  a  terminal  spike  or  raceme:  perianth-leaves  free  or 
connate  ;  anthers  introrse  ;  fruit  capsular. 

Asphodelus,  Eremurus,  Antbericum,  Chlorophytum,  Bowiea,  Hemerocallis, 
Phormium  (Phormiiun  tenax  is  the  New  Zealand  Flax),  Kniphofla,  Aloe, 
Gasteria,  and  Xanthorhffia  are  cultivated.  The  only  British  species  is  Sinittliii 
bicolor  in  the  south  of  England. 

Sub-order  4.  Allioide^;  generally  bulbous  plants:  inflorescence  umbellate, 
more  or  less  completely  enclosed  by  two  or  more  bracts. 

Agapanthus,  Nothoscordum,  Milla,  Broditea,  and  Allium  are  the  more  com- 
monly cultivated  genera.  Of  Allium,  several  species  are  in  cultivation  for 
culinary  purposes,  as  A.  Cepa,  the  Onion;  A.  ascalonicum,  the  Shalot ;  A 
Schoenoprasum,  Chives;  A.  rorriim,  the  common  Leek;  A.  sativum  {vuhjare), 
Garlic.  Some  species  (Wild  Garlic)  are  wild  in  Britain,  such  as  A.  oleracemn, 
vineale,  ursinum,  and  triqiietruin  in  Guernsey.  The  leaves  of  the  various 
species  of  Allium  are  generally  tubular  and  hollow ;  the  flowers  are  disposed 
in  spherical  heads  or  umbels  ;  bulbils  are  occasionally  produced  among  the 
flowers.    Gagea  lutea  is  also  British. 

Sub-order  5.  Drac^noide^,  stem  erect,  usually  arborescent,  with  secondary 
growth  in  thickness  (see  p.  205). 

Species  of  Yucca  are  commonly  cultivated  in  gardens ;  Cordyline  and  Dasy- 
lirion  in  greenhouses.  Dracccna  Draco  is  the  Dragon's  Tree  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  yielding  a  red  gum-resin  (Dragon's-blood). 

Sub-order  6.  Aspara.goide^,  with  a  subterranean  rhizome  bearing  aerial 
leafy  stems  :  fruit  baccate. 

Asvaragus  officinalis  is  the  Asparagus  ;  the  young  shoots,  which  spring  from 
the  underground  rhizome,  are  eaten.  Convallaria  majalis  is  the  Lily  of  the 
Valley.  Maianthemum  bij'olium  has  a  dimerous  flower.  Polygonatum  is 
Solomon's  Seal.  Ruscus  aculeatus  (the  Butcher's  Broom),  and  other  species, 
are  small  shrubs,  with  leaf-like  branches  (phylloclades,  see  p.  45),  on  which 
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the  diclinous  flowers  are  borne  in  the  axils  of  minute  leaves.  Paris  quadrifolia 
(Herb  Paris)  is  poisonous:  the  flowers  are  tetramerous,  or  exceptionally  tri- 
merous  or  pentamerous  :  they  are  terminal,  and  the  stem  beneath  bears  four 
(or  three  or  five)  leaves  in  a  whorl  beneath  the  flower  (Fig.  364)  ;  the  venation 
of  the  leaves  is  reticulate.  Trillium,  the  Wood  Lily,  is  frequently  cultivated. 
Aspidistra  lurida  is  the  Parlour  Palm. 

Maiantliemum  bifolium,  Paris  quadrifolia,  Eusctts  aculeatiis,  Convallaria 
majalis,  Polygonatum  verticillatum,  multifiorwn,  and  officinale,  are  wild  in 
England. 

Sub-order  7.    Smilacoidetb,  scrambling  shrubs,  having  3-5  ribbed  leaves  with 
reticulate  venation.  The  roots  of  specie  j 
of  Smilax  constitute  Sarsaparilla. 

The  other  sub-orders  are :  Ophiopo- 
GONOiDE^,  of  which  Ophiopogon  and 
Sansevieria  are  the  more  familiar 
genera:  Aletroide^,  Aletris  (Star- 
Grass)  cultivated  in  gardens:  Loza- 
RIAG0IDE.E,  Lapageria  cultivated  in 
greenhouses. 


Order  2.  JuiVCACE^.  Floral 
formula,  ZS,  C3,  ^3  +  3, 
Plants  of  a  grass-like  aspect; 
they  differ  from  the  preceding 
order  in  the  dry  and  glumaceous 
character  of  the  perianth,  and 
in  the  starchy  endosperm.  The 
leaves  are  linear  or  tubular ; 
the  inflorescence  is  an  anthela  (see  p.  493) 


Fig.  36i.— Diagram  of  tiie  flower  of  Paris 
quadrifolia;  I  the  foliage-leaves;  ap  the 
outer;  ip  the  inner  whorl  of  the  perianth; 
afi  outer;  I'a  inner  whorl  of  stamens. 
(After  Sachs.) 


The  species  of  Luzula.  which  has  a  unilocular  three-seeded  ovary,  multiflora, 
pilosa,  campestris,  and  sylvatica,  are  common  in  woods  and  on  heaths.  Juncus 
has  a  tralocular  many-seeded  ovary ;  plants  of  this  genus  are  called  Eushes  ; 
J.  ylaucus  and  effusus  have  a  tubular  stem  and  leaves,  and  a  terminal  in: 

w^ystes  '  ^^^^^^  by 


Order_3.  Pontederiace^.  Water-plants  of  tropical  America, 
with  an  n-regular  zygomorphic  petaloid  perianth  :  in  other  respects 
they  resemble  the  Liliaceee. 

The  commoner  genera  are  Pontederia  and  Eichhornia :  Eichhornia  azurea 
and  crass^pes  are  frequently  cultivated  as  hot-house  aauatics. 


V.  S.  B. 


0  0 
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SERIES  II.  EPIGYNJi. 
Ovarj  inferior. 

Cohort  1.  Hyd rales.  Oi-der  1.  Hi'DROCHABiDACEiE.  The  in- 
floreseeuce  is  at  first  enclosed  in  a  spathe  formed  of  a  single  bract, 
or  more  commonly  of  two  connate  bracts.  The  flowers  have  a 
perianth,  the  inner  whorl  being  petaloid,  and  usually  conform  to 
the  monocotyledonous  type,  but  with  pleiotaxy  in  the  andrce- 
cium  and  gynaeceum ;  formula  KS,  C3,  AS  +  3  +,  Gr  (s^t:]:  The 
flowers  are  usually  monospoi-angiate  and  dioecious  ;  the  ?  flowers 
have  staminodia ;  the  o  flowers  have  no  gyngeceum  but  an  in- 
creased number  of  whorls  in  the  androecium.  Seeds  generally- 
numerous  ;  without  endosperm.  Water-plants. 

Fam.  1.  Hijdrillece.  Ovary  unilocular.  Stem  elongated,  with  whorls  of 
small  leaves. 

Elodca  [Anacliaris)  canadensis  came  originally  from  North  America  and  has 
spread  in  our  waters  so  as  even  to  impede  navigation  in  canals. 

Fam.  2.    Vallisneriete.    Ovary  unilocular.    Stem  short,  with  crowded  leaves. 

Vallisneria  spiralis  inhabits  the  lakes  and  ditches  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
Europe.  The  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  and  linear.  The  ?  flowers  are  raised 
above  water  on  long  peduncles  ;  the  S  inflorescences  break  away  from  their 
peduncles  and  float  about  on  the  water  to  fertilise  the  $  flowers ;  the  fruit 
ripens  under  water. 

Fam.  3.    HalophiUie.    Perianth  of  outer  whorl  only  ;  ovary  unilocular. 

Submerged  marine  plants,  forming  the  single  genus  Halophila. 

Fam.  4.  Stratiotea;.  Ovary  6-  (or  more)  chambered.  Stem  short,  with 
crowded  leaves. 

Stratiotes  aloides  (Water-Soldier)  has  stiff  narrow  leaves.  Hydrocharis 
Morsus  Bailee  is  the  Frog's  Bit  ;  the  plant  is  small  and  floats  on  the  wafer, 
with  small  roundly-cordate  leaves. 

Cohort  2.  Dioscoreales.  Flowers  regular  :  floi-al  formula  £3, 
C3,  AS  +  3,  G    :  fruit  a  berry  or  a  capsule  :  endosperm  oily. 

Order  1.  Dioscoreacej:.  The  ovary  is  trilocular,  with  one  or 
two  ovules  in  each  loculus  :  the  flowers  are  monosporangiate  and 
dioecious.  They  are  climbing  plants,  with  twining  stems,  having 
large  above-  or  under-ground  tubers,  and  usually  triangular 
leaves  with  reticulate  venation. 

Dioscorea  sativa,  Batatas  and  others,  known  as  Yams,  are  largely  cultivated 
in  the  tropics,  their  tuberous  roots  yielding  a  food  rich  in  starch.  Tamus 
communis,  the  Black  Bryony,  is  common  in  England. 

Order  2.    Taccacr^e.    The  ovary  is  unilocular  and  many-seeded. 
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The  flowers  are  ^  .  They  are  tropical  herbs,  and  the  leaves  which 
sprino-  from  the  subterranean  rhizome  have  reticulate  venation. 

Order  3.  Bromeliacej;.  K3,  C3,  AS  +  3,  G  (3).  The  ovary  is 
superior,  inferior,  or  semi-inferior,  trilocular,  with  many  seeds. 
Perianth  heterochlamydeous.  The  leaves  are  usually  long  and 
narrow,  sharply  serrate  ;  the  stem  is  generally  very  short.  The 
flowers  ax-e  ^  ,  and  form  spikes  or  panicles  with  bracts. 

Ananas  sativa  is  the  Pine-apple.  The  fruit  is  a  berry,  and  the  berries  of 
each  inflorescence  coalesce  into 
a  spurious  fruit  (sorosis),  above 
which  the  axis  of  the  inflorescence 
extends  and  bears  a  crown  of  leaves 
(Fig.  365  ;  see  p.  528).  In  a  state 
of  cultivation  the  berries  contain 
no  seeds.  It  is  a  native  of  America, 
and  is  cultivated  in  all  warm  coun- 
tries and  in  hot-houses. 

Cohort  3.  Amomales 
(Scitamineis).  The  flowers 
are  irregular,  zygomorphic  or 
asymmetrical  :  general  for- 
mula, ^  KS,  03,  ^3  +  3,  G~f3), 
occasionally  with  a  great 
reduction  in  the  androecium. 
Perianth  wholly  petaloid,  or 
the  calyx  may  be  sepaloid  : 
ovai-y  usually  trilocular. 
Fruit,  a  capsule  or  a  berry. 
Usually  no  endosperm,  but 
abundant  perisperm.  They 
are  tall  herbaceous  plants; 
the  leaves  are  large  and  have 
pinnate  venation. 

Order  1.  MusAGE^.  ICS,  CS,  ^3-i-2t  1  or  0,  G^.  Flower 
dorsiventral ;  the  anterior  external  member  of  the  petaloid  perianth 
is  usually  very  large,  and  the  posterior  always  very  small.  In  the 
family  Museae  the  odd  sepal  is  anterior  ;  the  sepals  are  usually  free, 
as  are  also  the  petals  in  Ravenala ;  but  in  Strelitzia  the  two  lateral 
petals  are  connate,  and  in  Musa  the  five  anterior  members  of  the 
perianth  are  connate,  forming  a  tube  which  ia  open  posteriorly  : 
the  posterior  stamen  is  sterile  or  absent,  and  the  others  are  not 
always  fertile.    The  flower  of  the  family  Heliconiece  differs  from 


FiQ.  365. — Fruit  of  the  Pine-apple  (reduced). 
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this  type  in  that  the  odd  sepal  is  posterior,  and  the  abortive 
posterior  stamen  belongs  to  the  outer  whorl.  Seeds,  one  (Heli- 
conia),  or  many,  in  each  loculus,  without  endosperm.  They  are 
all  shrubs  of  colossal  growth,  with  enormously  long  leaves  :  the 
flowers  are  usually  arranged  in  spicate  inflorescences  in  the  axils 
of  large  and  often  coloured  bracts;  sometimes  several  flowers 
spring  from  the  axil  of  one  bract. 

Mma  paradisiaca  (Plantain),  31.  Sajiientum  (Banana),  and  M.  Ensete  are 
natives  of  the  tropics  of  the  Old  World ;  the  two  former  are  now  distributed 
throughout  America  and  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  purposes  ;  the  fruit,  which 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  berry,  is  an  article  of  food,  and  the  vascular  bundles  are 
used  for  making  textile  fabrics.  The  other  genera  are  Eavenala,  Strelitzia 
Heliconia. 


Fig.  366. — Diagram  of  flower  of  Musa.    Fig.  36". — Diagrams  of  the  twotj'pes  of  flower  in 

tbe  Zingiberacese.  A  Hedychium.  B  Alpinia. 

Order  2.  Zingibeface^.  7^3,  C3,  ^  f  2  or  0  + 1  f  2,  G-^s,. 
Flower  dorsiventral :  calyx  sometimes  petaloid.  Of  the  inner 
whorl  of  stamens  the  posterior  alone  bears  a  perfect  anther,  the 
other  two  being  transformed  into  a  usually  petaloid  body,  the 
lahellum.  The  outer  whorl  of  stamens  is  absent,  or  but  slightly 
indicated,  in  the  Zingiberese  (Fig.  367  B);  but  is  represented  in 
the  Hedychieae  and  Globbeae  by  two  postero-lateral  petaloid 
staminodes  (Fig.  367  A).  There  is  a  small  amount  of  endosperm 
in  the  seed,  in  a  depression  in  the  perisperm. 

The  commoner  genera  are  Curcuma,  Hedychium  ;  Zingiber,  Alpinia  ;  Globba, 
having  a  unilocular  ovary  with  three  parietal  placeiitre. 

The  starch  which  is  prepared  from  the  rhizome  of  Curcuma  angustifolia  and 
leucorrhiza  is  known  in  commerce  as  East  Indian  arrowroot :  Turmeric  is 
obtained  from  the  rhizome  of  C.  longa.  Cardamoms  are  tbe  fruits  of  Eletteria 
Cardamomum.  The  dried  rhizomes  of  Zingiber  officinale  are  the  common 
ginger. 

Order  3.  Marantace^  or  Cannacej;.  Z3,  (73,  J.0  +  1  t  1 ,  0,  or 
A  t  2,  0+1  t  2,  G-'^y  Flower  asymmetric:  calyx  not  petaloid. 
The  androecium  is  represented  by  a  number  of  petaloid  bodies,  of 
which  one  only,  the  posterior  stamen  of  the  inner  Avhorl,  bears 
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a  bilocular  anther  (Fig.  368  st,  an);  of  the  staminodia  one  is 
larger  than  the  others,  and  is  reflexed,  forming  a  labellum  (Fig. 
368  /)  ;  the  narrow  ones  vary  in 
number  in  the  different  species 
(Fig.  368  a  and  /?)  :  seed  without 
endosperm  ;  seeds  numerous  in 
Canna,  single  in  each  loculus 
in  the  other  genei-a. 

Canna  indica  and  other  species  are 
commonly  grown  as  ornamental 
plants. 

Amylum  Marantfe,  the  starchy  meal 
prepared  from  the  rhizome  of  Maranta 
arundinacea,  is  true  or  West  Indian 
arrowroot. 

Cohort  4.  Orchidales. 

Flower  irregular,  dorsiventral, 
zygomorphic,  gyn  androus  (see 
pp.  495,  518),  reduced  in  the 
androecium  :  perianth  petal o id. 
Seeds  very  small,  without  en- 
dosperm or  perisperm;  the 
embryo  a  minute  undifferen- 
tiated mass  of  cells. 

Order  1.  Orchidace^.  The  flowers  of  most  of  the  genera  have 
the  formula  sj^  £^3,  (73,  -41  + 1  2,  (r^j, :  those  of  the  Cypripediinef), 
however,  have  the  formula  ^  KZ,  03,  A  \  1  +  2,  G-^^  (Fig.  369 
A,  B).  The  flower  is  generally  so  placed,  in  consequence  of 
torsion  of  the  ovary,  that  the  posterior  side  of  the  flower,  instead 
of  being  uppermost,  as  is  normally  the  case,  comes  to  lie  inferiorly 
(resupinate),  but  there  are  exceptions  {e.g.  Liparis,  Xigritella, 
Epipogium).  The  posterior  segment  (petal)  of  the  inner  whorl 
called  the  labellum  (Fig  370,  see  also  Fig.  294  Z),  is  always  larger 
than  the  others,  and  varies  greatly  in  form ;  it  frequently  has  a 
spur  (Fig.  370  sp)  or  a  sac-shaped  cavity  (Fig.  294).  The  an- 
droecium and  the  three  stigmata  are,  in  most  Orchids,  borne  on  a 
prolongation  of  the  floral  axis  the  gynostemium  (Fig.  294  s ;  Fig. 
372  and  0  gs).  In  the  androecium  usually  three  stamens  are 
represented :  in  the  monandrous  Orchids  there  is  a  fertile  an- 
terior stamen  belonging  to  the  outer  whorl  (Fig.  369,  A),  and 
often  two  starainodes,  which  are  sometimes  petaloid  {e.g.  Diuris) 


Fig.  363. — Flower  of  Canna  ind,ica  (nat. 
size) :/ inferior  ovary ;  pa  the  outer;  pt  the 
inner  whorl  of  the  perianth  ;  g  style  ;  st  the 
fertile  stamen,  with  (an)  the  anther;  I  label- 
lum; a  and /3  the  two  staminodia.  (After 
Bichler.) 
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or  small  tooth-like  prominences  (auriculte,  stelidia)  on  the 
gynostemium  {e.g.  Orchis,  Epipactis,  Fig.  294  x),  belonging 
generally  to  the  inner  andrcecial  whorl,  but  sometimes  apparently 
to  the  outer:  in  the  diandrous  Orchids  {e.g.  Cypripedium,  Fig. 
369  B)  there  are,  generally,  two  fertile  stamens  belonging  to  the 
inner  whorl ;  the  outer  whorl  being  only  represented  by  an 
anterior  staminode.  The  anther  usually  has  four  pollen-sacs, 
but  may  have  two  (e.g.  Collabium)  or  eight  {e.g.  Calanthe,  Bletia)! 
In  some  genera  the  pollen-grains  are  separate  from  each  other, 
in  the  majority  they  are  united  into  a  ma,ss,  pollinium,  which  fills 
an  entire  pollen-sac  (Fig.  294  E,  F,  p).  The  pollinium  may  consist 
of  tetrads  with  a  common  exine  {e.g.  Neottia);  or  of  larger  groups 
of  cells,  termed  massulce  {e.g.  Orchis),  when  it  is  said  to  be  sectile; 
or  of  uniform  tissue.     In  those  Orchids  which  have  pollinia. 


Fig.  369.  — Diagram  of  Orchidaceous  Fig.  370.— Flower  of  Orc?i.is  maseiiZa  (x  2) : 
flowere,  neglecting  reBupination.  A  The  /  the  twisted  ovary;  a  o  a  the  three  outer 
usual  type.  B  Cypripedium  :  the  shaded  perianth-leaves  ;  i  i  two  of  the  inner,  I  the 
stamens  are  staminodia.  third  inner  perianth-leaf,  the  labellura,  with 

(sp)  the  spur  ;  n  stigma:  p  pollen-sacs. 

it  is  frequently  the  case  that  the  tissue  of  the  pollen-sac  is 
prolonged,  according  to  the  position  of  the  anther,  either  to  the 
lower  {hasitonous,  e.g.  Ophrydinse)  or  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
anther  {acrotonous,  e.g.  Phajiinse,  Oncidiins?),  and  here  almost 
exclusively  gives  rise  to  a  mucilaginous  filament,  the  caudicle, 
attached  to  the  pollinium  (or  to  the  two  or  more  pollinia  of  each 
half  of  the  anther)  below  or  above. 

The  ovary  is  unilocular  (rarely  trilocular  as  in  some  Cypri- 
pediinse),  and  contains  numerous  anatropous  ovules  on  three 
parietal  placehtse.  In  all  the  monandrous  Orchids,  the  anterior 
lobe  of  the  trilobate  stigma  is  not  susceptible  of  pollination,  and 
is  either  rudimentary  or  developes  into  an  organ  termed  the 
ro.otelhwi  (Fig.  294  h),  which  is  situated  either  above  or  below 
the  anther,  and  in  the  tissue  of  which  one  or  two  small  masses 
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of  sticky  mucilage  {retinacula)  are  formed,  and  are  frequently 
enclosed  in  one  or  two  pouches  (hursictdce)  formed  by  the  rest  of 
the  tissue  of  the  rostellum.  The  pollinia  adhere  to  the  retinacula 
by  the  caudicle,  when  present,  and  are  removed,  in  pollination,  by 


Fig.  371.— Tubers  (^)of  Orchis  Morio  ;  B  of  Gymnadenia  Conopsea  :  s  the  peduncjle  ;  1  this 
year's  tuber ;  2  next  year's  tuber ;  k  the  bud ;  w  and  w'  roots  (nat.  size). 

the  adhesion  of  the  retinacula  to  the  proboscis  of  the  insect  (see 
p.  456). 

Most  of  the  indigenous  species  have  underground  rhizomes  or 
tubers.  In  the  latter  case,  two 
tubers  are  usually  present,  the  older 
one,  which,  at  the  time  of  flowering, 
becomes  flaccid  (Fig.  371  ^and  B,  1), 
throws  up  the  flowering  scape  (s) 
or,  in  young  plants,  a  short  under- 
ground stem  which  produces  only 
leaves  above  ground.  At  the  upper 
end  of  this  tuber  another  much 
firmer  tuber  is  formed  (Fig.  371), 
bearing  at  its  apex  the  bud  of  the 
next  year's  stem  (K).  The  tuber  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  lateral  bud 
which  coalesces  with  its  first  root 
(or  more  than  one,  Fig.  371  B)  and 
then  increases  in  bulk  :  the  lower 
end  of  an  undivided  tuber,  as  well 
as  the  ends  of  palmate  tubers,  has, 
dn  the  young  state  at  least,  the  same 
ptructure  as  the  apex  of  a  true  root. 


Fig.  372. — Flower  of  Cypripcdium 
Calccolus  :  p  p  the  leaves  of  the  peri- 
anth have  been  cut  away.  A  Side 
view.  B  Back  view.  C  Front  view ; 
/  ovary ;  gs  gynostemium ;  a  a  the 
two  fertile  stamens ;  s  staminode  j  n 
stigma.   (After  Sachs.) 
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The  genera  of  Orchidaceaj  are  so  numerous  and  so  diverse  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  more  than  a  summary  of  those  which  are  British. 

DiANDR.^i: :  two  fertile  stamens,  belonging  to  the  inner  whorl :  all  three  lobes 
of  the  stigma  are  susceptible  of  pollination  :  pollen-grains  cohering  but  slightly. 

Fam.  1.  Cypripediince.  Cypripedium  Calceolus,  the  Lady's  Slipper,  now- 
very  rare,  occurs  in  woods  in  the  north  of  England  :  it  has  a  creeping  rhizome 
and  broad  ovate  leaves  :  the  perianth  is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  except  the 
labellum  which  is  yellow  and  forms  a  shoe-Hke  sac  (Figs.  369,  372). 

Monandry  :  one  fertile  stamen,  the  anterior,  belonging  to  the  outer  whorl : 
only  the  two  lateral  lobes  of  the  stigma  are  susceptible  of  pollination ;  the 
anterior  lobe  is  rudimentary,  or  is  developed  as  the  rostellum  :  pollen-grains 
coherent  into  pollinia. 

Fam.  2.  Ophrudince  :  anther  short  and  broad  ;  the  waxy  pollinia  are  basit- 
onous  ;  a  rostellum,  forming  retinacula  to  which  the  caudicles  of  the  pollinia 
adhere. 

To  the  sub-family  Serapiadea:,  which  is  characterised  by  the  short  gynos- 
temium  and  the  erect  anther,  belong  the  genera  Ophrys,  Orchis,  and  Aceras. 
In  Ophrys  there  are  two  distinct  bursiculfe  and  retinacula,  and  the  pollinia 
remain  distinct :  the  flowers  resemble  insects  :  0.  apifera  the  Bee  Orchis,  0. 
aranifera  the  Spider  Orchis,  and  O.  muscifera  the  Fly  Orchis,  occur  in  chalk 
pastures.  In  Orchis  there  is  but  one  bursicula,  but  there  are  two  retinacula,  so 
the  pollinia  may  be  removed  separately,  and  the  labellum  is  spurred :  Orchis 
Morio,  mascula,  and  militaris,  have  round  or  oval  tubers ;  whilst  0.  lati/olia, 
maculata,  and  liyraviidalis  have  palmate  tubers.  In  Aceras  {Aceras  anthropo- 
phora  is  the  green  Man-Orchis)  the  3-lobed  lip  is  not  spurred,  and  there  is  but 
one  retinaculum. 

To  the  sub-family  Gymnadenieee,  characterised  by  the  absence  of  a  bursicula, 
and  consequently  bare  retinacula,  belong  the  British  genera  Gymnadenia, 
Habenaria,  Neotinea,  Herminium  (as  also  other  interesting  European  genera, 
such  as  Chamseorchis  and  Nigritella).  In  Gymnadenia  (G.  Conopsea,  the 
fragrant  Orchis)  the  retinacula  are  contiguous  :  in  Habenaria  {H.  albida,  hifolia, 
viridis,  Butterfly  Orchis)  the  retinacula  are  distant :  in  Neotinea  (iV.  intncta) 
the  pink  perianth-segments  are  connivent :  whilst  in  the  preceding  genera  the 
labellum  is  spurred,  it  is  not  spurred  in  Herminium  {H.  Monorchis,  the  green 
Musk  Orchis). 

Fam.  3.  Neottiimc  :  pollinia  usually  soft  and  granular,  either  acrotouous  or 
altogether  without  caudicles. 

To  the  sub-family  Cephalantherece,  in  which  tbe  labellum  is  transversely 
segmented,  belong  the  genera  Cephalanthera,  Epipactis,  and  Epipogium. 
Cephalanthera  (C.  grandiflora,  C.  ensifolia,  C.  rubra)  and  Epipactis  (E.  latifolia 
and  E.  palustris),  the  Helleborines,  are  rhizomatous  leafy  plants  with  well- 
developed  leaves  on  the  peduncles  :  the  labellum  is  not  spurred,  and  the  rostel- 
lum is  rudimentary.  Epipogium  Gmclini  is  a  saprophyte,  has  no  roots,  and 
its  leaves  are  scaly  and  not  green  ;  it  has  granular  pollinia  with  acrotonous 
caudicles,  a  rostellum  producing  a  retinaculum,  and  a  spurred  labellum ;  the 
flower  is  not  resupinate. 

To  the  sub-family  Spiranthea;,  characterised  by  a  rostellum  as  long  as  the 
anther,  producing  a  retinaculum  to  which  the  granular  pollinia  (without  cau- 
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dicles)  adhere,  belong  the  genera  Spiranthes,  Listera,  and  Neottia.  Spiranthes, 
Lady's  Tresses  {S.  autiunnalis,  cestivalis,  and  gemmipara)  has  a  spike  unilateral 
by  torsion,  perianth-segments  connivent,  no  spur.  Listera,  T way-blade  (L. 
cordata  and  ovata),  has  only  two  foliage-leaves,  and  spreading  perianth- 
segments,  no  spur.  Neottia  Nidus-Avis,  the  Bird's-nest  Orchid,  is  a  saprophyte, 
with  scaly  leaves  which  do  not  contain  chlorophyll  ;  labellum  not  spurred. 

To  the  sub-family  Pliysarece,  characterised  by  the  structure  of  the  pollinium, 
which  is  sectile,  belongs  the  genus  Goodyera  {G.  repens)  in  which  the  labellum 
Las  no  spur,  and  the  pollinia  have  acrotonous  caudicles  ;  the  inflorescence  is, 
like  that  of  Spiranthes,  a  unilateral  twisted  spike  ;  the  plant  is  rhizomatous. 

Fam.  4.  Liparidince :  the  anther  produces  four  waxy  pollinia  without  cau- 
dicles. Liparis  (Sturmia)  Loeselii,  has  only  two  foliage-leaves  and  a  pseudo- 
bulb  ;  the  flower  is  not  resupinate  ;  there  are  two  retiuacula,  to  each  of  which 
a  pair  of  polHnia  become  attached.  Malaxis  (ilf.  paludosa,  Bog  Orchis)  has  a 
short  gynostemium  and  a  single  retinaculum ;  reproduced  by  pseudo-bulbs. 
Corallorhiza  (C.  innata,  the  spurless  Coral-root)  is  a  saprophytic  plant,  without 
roots  or  foliage-leaves. 

There  are  many  other  families,  including  a  large  number  of  genera  which 
are  mainly  tropical  and  commonly  fipiphytic  with  aerial  roots  (see  p.  155). 
Many  of  these  are  cultivated  in  hot-houses  such  as  Oncidium,  Vanda,  Dendro- 
bium,  Angraecum,  etc.  Vanilla  is  the  dried  fruit  of  Vanilla  plani folia,  a  climb- 
ing species. 

Though  pollination  is  usually  dependent  upon  the  visits  of  insects  (see  p. 
456),  self-pollination  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  For  instance,  among  British 
Orchids,  Uphri/s  apifera  and  Neotinea  intacta  are  probably  always  self-pollinated, 
and  Neottia  Nidus-Avi'i,  Epipactis  ovalis  and  E.  latifolia,  are  frequently  self- 
pollinated,  simply  by  the  falUng  of  the  pollen  on  to  the  stigma.  Cephalan- 
thera  rubra  is  commonly  polHnated  whilst  in  the  bud,  by  the  germination  of 
the  pollea-grains,  the  pollen-tubes  making  their  way  to  the  stigma. 

Cohort  5.  Narcissales.  Flowers  regular  or  iri'egular :  not 
less  than  three  stamens  in  the  androeciam  :  perianth  petaloid : 
seeds  with  oily  endosperm. 

Order  1.  Amaryllidach^.  KS,  C3,  A3 +  3  or  12  to  18,  G^^], 
The  flower  is  occasionally  zygomorphic  and  narrowly  fannel- 
shaped  :  anthers  usually  introrse.  The  fruit  is  usually  a  trilocular 
loculicidal  capsule,  sometimes  a  berry. 

The  principal  of  the  numerous  genera  are  arranged  in  the  following  fami- 
lies :— 

Fam.  1.  Ainarijllidoidea  :  subterranean  stem,  bulbous  :  scape  leafless,  bear- 
ing a  single  terminal  flower,  or  an  umbellate  inflorescence,  invested  by  one  or 
more  bracts.  Amongst  the  genera  without  a  corona  (see  p.  515)  are  Amaryllis 
(A.  Belladonna,  the  Belladonna  Lily),  Vallota  {V.  purpurea,  the  Scarborough 
Lily)  with  zygomorphic  flowers;  Zephyranthes,  Sternbergia,  Crinum,  Galanthus 
{G.  nivalis,  the  Snowdrop),  and  Leucojum  (L.  venium,  the  Spring  Snowflake  ; 
L.  ccstivuin,  the  Summer  Snowflake)  with  actiuomorphic  flowers.  Amongst 
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the  genera  with  a  corona  are  the  many  species  of  Narcissus  N.  [Corhularia) 
Bulbocodium,  the  Hooped  Petticoat  Daffodil ;  2^.  (Ajax)  Pseudo-narcissus,  the 
common  Daffodil ;  N.  [Queltia)  Jonquilla,  the  Jonquil,  and  N.  incomparabiUs 
the  Star  Daffodil ;  N.  poeticus,  the  Poet's  or  Pheasant's  Eye  Narcissus ;  N. 
Tazetta,  the  Cluster  Narcissus  :  also  the  genera  Pancratium  and  Eucharis. 

Fam.  2.  Agavoidece :  stem  not  subterranean,  short  or  elongated  into  a 
trunk.  Here  belong  the  genera  Agave  (inch  Bonapartea)  and  Fourcroya. 
Aqaoe  americana,  commonly  known  as  the  false  or  American  Aloe,  is  a  native 
of  Mexico  but  has  been  naturalised  in  Southern  Europe.  The  short  stem 
bears  a  rosette  of  large  thick  prickly  leaves  :  when  it  has  attained  sufficient 
vigour — in  Southern  Europe  in  from  10  to  20  years — it  throws  up  a  scape  20-30 
feet  high,  which  branches  and  bears  a  large  number  of  flowers  in  a  pyramidal 
panicle. 

Fam.  3,  Hypoxidoidi-a: :  subterranean  stem  a  rhizome,  bearing  a  terminal 
flowering-shoot.    Alstroemeria,  the  Peruvian  Lily,  has  a  leafy  flowering-shoot 

and  the  habit  of  a  Lily. 
Tl  The  British  species  of  the 

Q  order  are  the  common  Daffodil, 

the  Snowdrop,  and  the  Snow- 
flakes. 

Order  2.  Iridace^. 
KS,  CS,  AS  +  0,  G^,.  The 
flower  is  sometimes  zygo- 
morphic :  stamens  some- 
times monadelphous  ;  the 
anthers  are  extrorse  :  the 
fruit  is  usually  a  trilocular 
loculicidal  capsule. 

Fam.  1.  Ckocoide^  :  flowers 
actinomorphic,  terminal,  single, 
with  sometimes  other  axillary 
flowers,  each  invested  by  a 
spathe  :  stem,  a  corm. 

To  this  family  belong, 
amongst  others,  the  genera 
Crocus  and  Romulea.  Many 
species  of  Crocus  (e.g.  C.  aurexig, 
bijlorus,  speciosus,  vernus,  etc.) 
are  cultivated  ;  C.  satious  is  the 
Saffron  Crocus,  the  dried  stig- 
mata of  which  are  termed  Saf- 
fron :  the  only  indigenous 
British  species  is  C.  nudijiorus 
which  is  autumn-flowering.  Romulea  {Trichonevia)  Columnar  occurs  in  the 
Channel  Islands. 


Fig.  373.— Diagram  of  the  flower  of  Iris,  and  view 
of  the  same  after  the  removal  of  the  perianth :  s 
peduncle;  /  inferior  ovary;  r  tubular  portion  of  the 
perianth ;  pa  the  insertion  of  the  outer,  pi  of  the 
inner  leaves  of  the  perianth  ;  st  stamen  ;  a  anther ; 
nnn  the  three  petaloid  stigmata  (nat.  size). 
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Fam.  2.  Iridioide^  :  flowers  mostly  actinomorpliic,  forming  many-flowered 
inflorescences  of  various  form  with  spathes,  each  of  which  invests  more  than  one 
flower  :  stem  bulbous  or  rhizomatous. 

This  large  family  includes  several  sub-families,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  more  imjDortant : — 

Sub-fam.  Iridince  :  perianth-tube  short  or  absent ;  the  capsule  is  not  en- 
closed by  the  spathe  ;  the  styles  are  petaloid,  with  the  stigma  on  the  under 
surface.  Iris,  the  Flag,  is  the  principal  genus.  The  species  of  this  very  large 
genus  may  be  divided  into  two  groups  based  upon  the  bulbous  or  the  rhizoma- 
tous character  of  the  stem.  The  most  familiar  of  the  bulbous  Irises  are,  I. 
xiphioides  (or  Xipldon  latifolium,  or  Iris  anglica)  the  so-called  English  Iris  ; 
I.  Xiplii'im  [Xiphion  vulgare)  the  Spanish  Iris  ;  I.  reticulata,  persica,  and  Histrio. 
The  rhizomatous  Irises  are  classified  according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of 
hairs  (beard)  on  the  perianth-segments  :  thus, — 

Sect.  Hexapogon :  all  the  perianth-segments  bearded  along  the  upper  surface 
of  tbe  midrib  of  the  claw  :  e.g.  I.  longiscapa  and  falcifoUa. 

Sect.  Pogoniris  :  only  the  tbree  outer  perianth-segments  bearded  on  the 
midrib  of  the  claw  ;  e.g.  L  flori'iitina,  gerinanica,  pallida,  pundla. 

Sect.  Oncocyclus :  the  three  outer  perianth-segments  bearded  on  both  claw 
and  limb  :  e.g.  I.  stisiana,  iberica. 

Sect.  Apogon  :  perianth-segments  beardless  :  e.g.  1.  graininea  and  siberica 
with  linear  leaves;  I.  Pseudacurus,  ochroleuca,  foetidissinia,  etc.,  with  ensiform 
leaves.    I.  Pseudacorus  (Yellow  Flag)  siad  foetidissinia  are  British. 

Sub-fam.  Tigridinoi :  perianth-tube  absent ;  styles  branched  with  an  apical 
stigma  ;  the  inner  whorl  of  perianth-segments  is  smaller  than  the  outer ;  sta- 
mens monadelphous :  bulbous  plants.    Tigridia  Pavonia  is  the  Tiger  Flower. 

Sub-fam.  Sisyrinchinoi :  perianth-tube  short ;  styles  unbranched,  nearly 
cyhndrical,  alternate  with  the  stamens  (not  opposite  as  in  Iris)  :  stamens  free, 
or  connate  at  the  base  :  rhizomatous  plants. 

Here  belong  the  genera  Lihertia  (with  free  stamens)  and  Sifyrinchium 
(with  basally  connate  stamens),  having  actinomophic  flowers;  S.  {Beriintdiaua) 
angustifulium,  Blue-eyed  Grass,  occurs  in  Galway. 

Sub-fam.  Arislince  :  perianth-tube  elongated  ;  capsule  enclosed  by  the  spathe  ; 
stamens  monadelphous  (Patersouia)  or  free  (Aristea)  ;  generally  rhizomatous. 

Fam.  3.  Ixioide^  :  the  flowers,  which  are  frequently  zygomorphic,  are  each 
invested  by  a  spathe  :  stem,  usually  a  corm. 

In  the  sub-fam.  Ixiece,  the  zygomorphism  of  the  flower  is  but  slightly 
marked:  Schizostylis  is  rhizomatous,  whilst  the  other  genera  (Ixia,  Geisso- 
rhiza,  etc.)  are  bulbous. 

In  the  Gladioli'CR,  the  zygomorphism  of  the  flower  is  well-marked,  but  the 
flower  may  be  either  straight  and  erect  {e.g.  Tritonia,  Montbretia,  Sparaxis),  or 
curved  {e.g.  Gladiolus).  Gladiolus  illijricus  (communis),  the  lesser  Gladiolus 
or  Corn-Flag  occurs  in  England. 

In  the  Watsoniecu  (Watsouia,  Lapeyrousia,  Freesia),  the  styles  are  2- 
branched. 
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Class  X.— DICOTYLEDONES. 

The  ripe  seed  (Fig.  295)  may  be  albuminous,  containing  a  mass 
of  endosperm  and  a  relatively  small  embryo,  as  in  the  Umbelliferge 
and  Euphorbiacese  ;  but  sometimes  the  embryo  is  relatively  large 
and  the  endosperm  occupies  only  a  small  space,  as  in  the  Labiatre : 
more  commonly  the  seed  is  exalbuminous,  the  endosperm  being 
wholly  absent,  and  then  the  embryo,  which  has  large  and  fleshy 
cotyledons,  fills  the  entire  cavity  of  the  testa,  as  in  the  Eosace^e, 
the  Leguminosae,  and  the  Compositte.  Perisperm  is  rarely  pre- 
sent, either  together  with  endosperm  {e.g.  some  Piperales  and 
NymphjeaceJB),  or  alone  (Chenopodiales). 

The  embryo  (see  p.  443)  usually  has  distinct  members,  consist- 
ing of  an  axis  and  two  opposite  cotyledons  ;  in  rare  cases,  e.g. 
Corydalis,  only  one  cotyledon  is  present,  or  abnormally  three  may 
occur,  as  is  occasionally  the  case  in  the  Oak,  the  Sycamore,  and 
the  Almond.  In  parasites  and  saprophytes  which  are  devoid  of 
chlorophyll  and  which  have  very  'small  seeds,  such  as  Monotropa 
and  Orobanche,  the  embryo  is  quite  undifferentiated,  and  it  con- 
sists of  only  a  small  number  of  cells. 

The  axis  of  the  embryo  frequently  persists  as  the  main  axis  of 
the  plant  which  grows  in  length  and  produces  numerous  less 
vigoi^ous  lateral  shoots  ;  but  it  often  happens  that  some  of  these 
lateral  bi'anches  subsequently  grow  as  vigorously  as  the  main  axis  : 
when  this  is  the  case,  and  when  also  the  lower  and  feebler  shoots 
die  off,  a  head,  such  as  is  common  in  forest-trees,  is  the  result ;  in 
the  case  of  shrubs,  vigorous  branches  are  formed  quite  low  down 
on  the  main  stem.  The  branching  of  the  stem  is  almost  invariably 
axillary  and  lateral :  it  is  frequently  monopodial  (p.  40),  but  in 
many  forest-trees  the  stem  (trunk)  and  branches  form  a  sympo- 
dium,  the  uppermost  lateral  bud  growing  each  year  in  the  dii'ec- 
tion  of  the  main  axis,  which  does  not  itself  develope  any  further. 

When  the  axis  of  the  embryo  continues  to  be  the  main  axis  of 
the  plant,  the  primary  root  also  developes  greatly,  and  forms  a 
tap-root  from  which  the  lateral  roots  grow  in  acropetal  succession  ; 
in  cases  in  which  the  growth  in  length  of  the  tap-root  is  limited, 
numerous  adventitious  roots  spring  from  its  older  portions;  these 
may  again  give  rise  to  lateral  roots,  and  by  a  repetition  of  this 
process  an  elaborate  root-system  is  formed. 

The  stem  is  almost  always  monostelic  (see  p.  152).  The 
vascular  bundles  of  the  stem  are  almost  always  conjoint,  collateral, 
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and  open,  aad  the  stem  grows  in  thickness  by  the  activity  of  the 
cambium-ring  which  is  formed  (p.  191). 

The  epiblema  of  the  root  is  (except  Nymphseaceas)  the  per- 
sistent innermost  layer  of  the  original  many-layered  epidermis 
(seep.  154).    When  the  stem  grows  in  thickness,  the  root  does 

so  also  (see  p.  191). 

The  leaves  exhibit  infinite  variety  both  in  their  relative  position 
and  in  their  form.    The  foliage-leaves  almost  always  consist  ot 


Fig.  374.— Ficia  Faha,  the  Bean.   A  Seed  with  one  of       Fir.  375.— Seedling  of  theMaple 
the  cotyledons  removed;  c  the  remaining  cotyledon  ;      (nat.  size)  :  c  cthe  cotyledons ;  Jen 
w  radicle  ;  fcn  plumule  ;  s  testa.    B  Germinating  seed ;      the  plumule;  ?ic  the  hypocotj'l ; 
s  testa  ;  I  a  portion  of  the  testa  torn  away;  n  hilum ;      w  primary  root;  h  root  hairs 
st  petiole  of  one  of  the  cotyledons  ;  k  curved  epi-      (the  lower  part  is  cut  oS). 
cotyl ;  he  the  very  short  hypocotyl ;  h  the  primary 
root;  u-8  its  apex;  kn  bud  in  the  axil  of  one  of  the 
cotyledons. 

petiole  and  blade ;  amplexicaul  leaf- bases  are  comparatively  rare, 
but  stipules,  on  the  contrary,  are  very  common.  Branching  or 
segmentation  of  the  leaves  is  common,  and  is  frequently  indicated 
by  the  incision  of  the  margin.  The  usually  reticulate  venation  of 
the  leaves  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
veins  which  project  on  the  under  surface,  except  in  thick,  fleshy 
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leaves,  and  which  frequently  anastomose;  a  midrib  is  almost 
always  present,  giving  off  lateral  branches  to  right  and  left. 

The  flowers,  when  they  are  lateral,  are  usually  furnished  with 
two  pi'ophylla  or  bracteoles  (see  p.  505)  :  they  differ  very  con- 
siderably in  their  structure,  and  cannot  be  referred  to  any  one 
type.    The  following  are  the  principle  forms: 

1.  In  a  considerable  number  the  perianth,  which  is  .simple,  and 
the  andi'oecium  are  isomerous,  consisting  of  four,  five,  or  six 
members;  their  arrangement  is  either  spiral  (f),  or  whorled  so 
that  the  stamens  are  always  superposed  on  the  leaves  of  the 
perianth  ;  the  latter  are  all  similar  and  are  sepaloid.  Formula 
P5  I  A6,  or  Pn  +  n,  ^n  +  n,  wdiere  n—  2  or  3.  This  structure 
prevails  in  some  of  the  Monochlamydese  (Urticales,  Amentale.s). 

2.  In  a  second  group,  all  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  arranged 
in  a  continuous  spiral,  the  stamens,  and  sometimes  the  carpels, 
being  generally  more  numerous  than  the  leaves  of  the  perianth  : 
the  perianth  may  consist  only  of  a  calyx,  or  a  corolla  may  be 
developed  in  place  of  the  external  stamens  ;  when  this  is  the  case 
the  corolla  alternates  with  the  calyx,  provided  that  it  is  isomerous 
with  it,  as  in  most  Ranales. 

3.  With  these  two  types  are  connected  by  many  intermediate 
forms  those  flowers  in  which  the  biseriate  perianth  and  the  stamens 
are  in  whorls :  their  formula  is  Kn,  Cn,  An  +  n,  where  n  usually 
=  5  or  4.  This  is  the  most  common  type  of  structure  of  the 
flower;  it  occurs  in  most  Polypetalae  and  Gamopetalffi ;  it  may  be 
modified  either  by  the  suppression  of  one  (usually  the  inner) 
whorl  of  stamens,  or  by  their  multiplication,  their  branching,  or 
their  cohesion,  or  by  the  suppression  of  the  corolla. 

4.  Finally,  there  remain  certain  flowers  which  cannot  be  directly 
referred  to  any  one  of  the  above  types,  and  they  must  therefore 
be  left  unexplained  for  the  present,  and  the  relationships  of  their 
families  must  remain  uncertain. 

The  sub-divisions  in  which  the  Dicotyledons  are  arranged  in  the 
following  classification  are  especially  characterized  by  peculiarities 
in  the  structure  of  the  flower-  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  draw 
sharp  distinctions  between  the  sub-classes,  the  cohorts,  the  orders, 
and  sometimes  even  between  the  famiUes,  for  the  position  of  a 
plant  in  the  system  depends,  not  upon  any  one  character,  but  upon 
the  aggregate  of  its  characters. 

The   principal  orders  of   Dicotyledons   may  be  arranged  as 

follows  : — 


GROUP  IV.— PHANEROGAillA  :  ANGIOSPERM^  :  DICOTYLEDONES 

SUB-CLASS  I.  MONOCHLAMYDE^. 

Cohort  I.  Piperales. 

Order  1.  Piperacej:. 
„     2.  Chloranthace^. 
3.  Saururace^. 
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Cohort  II.  Urticales. 

Order  1.  URTiCACh)^. 

„     2.  Horaces. 

„     3.  Cannabinacb^. 

,,     4.  Ulmaces. 
Cohort  III.  Amentales. 
Order  1.  Betulacej;. 

„     2.  corylageji. 

„     3.  Fagacej]. 

„     4.  Juglandacej;. 
5.  Myricace^. 


Cohort  IV.  Proteales. 

Oi-der  I.  Proteace^. 
Cohort  V.  Chenopodiales. 
Order  1.  Chenopodiacej;. 
,,     2.  Amarantace^. 
„     3.  Phytolaccace^. 
„     4.  Ny'Ctaginace^. 
Cohort  VI.  Asarales. 

Oi'der  I.  Aristolochiacejc. 
„     2.  Cttinacej;. 
Cohort  VII.  Santalales. 
Order  1.  Santalace^. 
„     2.  loranthace^. 
3.  Balanophoracejc. 


6.  Casuarinace^. 

7.  Salicage^. 

SUB-CLASS  11.  POLYPETAL^. 
SEEIES  I.  THALAMIFLOR^. 


Cohort  I.  Ranales. 

Order  1.  Banunculacej:. 
„     2.  Magnoliace^. 
,,     3.  Calycanthacej:. 

,,       4.  NYMPH^^lACEiE. 

Cohort  II.  Menispermales. 

Order  1.  Menispermace^. 

„       2.  BERBERIDACEiE. 

,,     3.  Laorace^. 

„     4.  Myrtsticace^. 

„     5.  Polygon ACEiE. 

„     6.  Ceratophyllace^. 
Cohort  III.  Caryophyllales. 
Order  1.  Caryophyllace^. 

„     2.  Portulace^. 

„     3.  AizoACEJi:. 
Cohort  IV.  Parietales. 
Order  1.  Papaverace^. 

,,     2.  Fumariace^. 
-  ,,     3.  Crucifer^:. 


Order  4.  Capparidacej;. 
„     5.  Resedace^. 

„       6.  ClSTACE^. 
,,       7.  BlXACEJi. 

,,     8.  ViOLACE.5:. 
Cohort  V.  Sarraceniales. 

„     I.  Sarraceniackj<:. 
,,     2.  Nepenthacej5. 
,,     3.  Droserace.5]. 
Cohort  VI.  Guttiferales. 
Order  1.  Hypericace^. 
. ,,     2.  Tamaricacf^. 
„     3.  Elatinace^. 
„     4.  Ternstrcemiace^. 
,,     5.  Clusiace^. 
,,     6.  Dipterocarpace^. 
Cohort  VII.  Malvales, 
Order  I.  Tiliace^e. 

„       2.  SlERCULIACEiE. 

„     3.  Malvac 
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SEKIES  II.  DISCIFLOR/E. 


Cohort  I.  Geraniales. 

Order  1.  Geraniack.e. 

,,      2.  LiNACEiE. 

„  3.  Erythroxylace^. 

„  4.  oxalidac 

,,  5.  Balsaminacej). 

,,  6.  Trop^olaceje. 

„  7.  Zygophyllacej:. 

,,       8.  RUTACE^. 

,,     9.  Meliacbj;. 
„   10.  Simarubace.e. 
,,  11.  bursekace^. 
Cohort  II.  Sapindales. 
Order  1.  Sapindace/E. 

„       2.  ACERACE^. 
„       3.  POLYGALACEiE. 

4.  Anacardiack.^;. 


Cohort  III.  Celastrales. 

Order  ].  CelastkaceJ":. 
„     2.  Staphyleace^. 

„      3.  AQUTFOLIACEiE. 

,,     4.  Thymeleacej;. 
„     5.  El^agnace^. 
„     6.  Rhamnace^e. 
,,     7.  Ampelidace^e. 
Cohort  IV.  Euphorbiales. 
Order  1.  EuphorbiacEjE. 

„       2.  BUXACE^. 

„     3.  Empetrace.e. 
,,     4.  Callitrichace^. 


SEKIES  III.  CALYCIELOE^. 


Cohort  I.  Umbellales. 

Order  1.  Umbellifekj:. 

,,     2.  Araliace^e. 

„     3.  Cornace^. 
Cohort  II.  Passiflorales. 
Order  1.  Passiflorace^. 

„     2.  Papayace^. 

3.  BEGONIACEiE. 

4.  Cucurbitace^. 
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„     5.  Cactacej;. 
Cohort  III.  Myrtales. 
Order  1.  Onagrace-e. 

„       2.  HALORAGIDACEiE. 

„     3.  Lythraceje. 
„     4.  Myrtace^. 

5.  RHIZOPHORACE.E. 


Cohort  IV.  Resales. 

Order  1.  Rosace.s. 
,,     2.  Leguminos^. 

„      3.  PLATANACR-iE. 

Cohort  V.  Saxifragales. 

Order  1.  Saxifragace^. 

2.  Crassulace.e. 

3.  Cephalotace.e. 

4.  PrrTOSPORACE^. 

5.  Hamamelidacejj. 

6.  Podostemace-e. 
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SUB-CLASS  III.  GAMOPETAL^. 

HyPOGYN^E. 

Cohort  IV.  Gentianales. 


SERIES  I 

Cohort  I.  Lamiales. 

Order  1.  Labiatj;. 

,,     2.  Verbenace^. 

„     3.  Globulariacej;. 
Cohort  II.  Personales. 

Order  I.  Scrophularace^. 

,,     2.  Plantaq[nace^. 

„       3.  BlGNONlACE^. 

„     4.  acanthace^. 
,,     5.  Gesneracb^. 
,,     6.  Orobanchace^. 
,,     7.  Lentibulartace^ 
Cohort  III.  Polemoniales. 
Order  I.  Convolvulace^. 
,,     2.  polemoniace^. 
,,     3.  Solanacej:. 
4.  boraginace^, 


SEEIES  II. 

Cohort  I.  Campanales. 

Order  I.  Campanulace^. 

,,     2.  Lobeliace^. 
Cohort  II.  Rubiales. 
Order  1.  Rubiace^, 

„     2.  Caprifoliace^. 


Order  1.  GENTiANACiiJ:. 
„     2.  loganiace^. 
„     3.  Apocynace^. 

,,       4.  AsCLEPIADACEJi-. 
„       5.  OLBACEiG. 

Cohort  y.  Ebenales. 

Order  I.  SapotaCa^. 
„     2.  Ebbnace^. 

,,       3.  SXYRACEiE. 

Cohort  VI.  Primulales. 

Order  I.  Primulace^. 

„     2.  Myrsinace^. 

„     3.  Plumbaginace^. 
Cohort  VII.  Ericales. 
Order  1.  Ericace^. 

,,     2.  Epagridace^. 

,,       3.  DlAPENSIACB^. 
„      4.  PYROLACEiB. 

„     5.  Vacciniace^, 
EPIGYNiE. 

Cohort  III.  Asterales. 

Order  I.  Valerianace^. 

,,       2.  DlPSACE^. 

3.  Composite. 


SUB-CLASS  I.  MONOCHLAMYDEJE. 

The  flowers  have  a  simple,  usually  sepaloid,  perianth,  or  it  may 
be  absent ;  they  are  commonly  monosporangiate. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  all  Dicotyledons  with  apetalous  flowers  belong 
to  this  sub-class ;  on  the  contrary,  many  such  jDlants  must,  in  view  of  the 
aggregate  of  their  characters,  be  placed  in  the  other  sub-classes.  The  plants 
included  here  are  such  as  have  flowers  the  perianth  of  which  appears  to  be 
primitively  simple,  and  not  such  as  have  flowers  the  perianth  of  which  seems 
to  have  become  simple  by  suppression  (see  p.  506). 

V.  s.  B.  p  p 
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Cohort  I.  Piperales.  The  flowers  are  usually  ambisporanrriate, 
and  they  are  arranged  in  a  spike  or  a  spadix,  with  bracts  ;  perianth 
usually  absent.  Ovary  usually  superior,  monomerous  or  trimerous. 
unilocular.  Ovule  orthotropous,  solitary,  basal  or  suspended ;  in 
some  cases  there  are  several  parietal  ovules.  The  embryo  is  small 
and  lies  imbedded  in  endosperm,  usually  in  a  depression  of  the 
abundant  perisperm  (Fig.  295  B,  p.  458). 

Order  1.  Ptperace^.  Ovary  superior,  usually  trimerous  or 
monomerous,  unilocular,  with  a  single  orthotropous,  erect,  central 

ovule.  The  inflorescence  is  a  long  spadix, 
with  usually  peltate  subtending  bracts 
(Fig.  376/,  below),  in  the  axils  of  which 
the  flowers  are  sitaated.  The  flower  con- 
sists only  of  a  ovary  (Fig.  376  /,  above) 
and  generally  six,  three,  or  sometimes  two 
stamens  ;  the  fruit  is  a  berry. 


Fig.  376.— Part  of  the  spa- 
dix of  Peperomia,  with  a 
flower :  /  (below)  the  sub- 
tending bract ;  s  s  the  two 
stamens  ;  /  (above)  ovary ;  fc 
surface  of  the  spadix  (mag.). 


Piper  nigrum  is  a  climbing  shrub  belonging  to 
the  East  Indies  ;  the  unripe  dried  fruits  are  black 
pepper  ;  white  pepper  consists  of  the  ripe  fruits 
of  the  same  plant,  which,  after  maceration,  are 
freed  from  their  outer  coat.  Cubebs  are  the  fruits 
of  Piper  Cubeba  of  Java. 


Order  2.  Chloranthace^.  Flowers 
sometimes  with  a  rudimentary  perianth.  Ovary  inferior,  mono- 
merous, with  a  single  suspended  ovule.  Seed  with  oily  endosperm, 
but  no  perisperm.    Tropical  or  sub-tropical. 

Order  3.  Saururace^.  Flowers  without  perianth.  GynsBceum 
of  three  or  four  carpels,  either  apocarpous  or  syncax'pous  :  in  the 
former  case  each  ovary  bears  2-4  orthotropous  ovules  on  its  ventral 
suture  (marginal  placentation)  ;  in  the  latter  case  the  unilocular 
ovary  beat's  6-10  ovules  on  each  parietal  placenta  ;  ovaiy  supeinor. 
Seed  as  in  Piperacese.  Herbs  with  a  rhizome,  belonging  to  North 
America  and  Eastern  Asia. 

Houttuynia  cordata  (see  p.  48)  is  a  common  weed  in  Japan  and  China. 

Cohort  II.  Urticales.  Flowers  usually  diclinous,  in  inflor- 
escences of  various  forms  :  perianth  usually  present,  simple, 
sepaloid,  consisting  typically  of  five  (f)  or  reduced  to  four  (2  +  2) 
segments;  stamens  equal  in  number  and  opposite  to  the  segments 
of  the  perianth,  in  consequence,  apparently,  of  the  essentially 
spiral  arrangement  of  the  floral  organs   (see  p.  497)  ;  ovary 
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superior,  monomerous,  unilocular,  or  sometimes  dimerous,  with, 
two  styles,  and  then  rarely  bilocular :  ovule  solitary,  in  different 
positions.     Seed  commonly  containing  endosperm.    The  inflor- 
escences in  orders  1-3  are  usually  situated 
two  together  at  the  base  of  a  leafy  dwarf- 
shoot  which  springs  from  the  axil  of  a 
leaf,  and  they  are  cymose  (Fig.  377).  The 
leaves  are  generally  hirsute.  Cystoliths 
(p.  108)  are  commonly  present. 

Order  1.  Urticace^.  Ovary  monomer- 
ous :  ovule  central,  orthotropous,  erect. 
Seed  containing  endospei'm.  They  are 
mostly  herbs  or  shrubs  without  milky 
juice  and  frequently  provided  with  sting- 
ing-hairs :  leaves  alternate,  stipulate. 
Flowers  polygamous,  monoecious,  or  dioe- 
cious, in  paniculate  or  glomerulate  inflor- 
escences. 


Fig.  377.— Part  of  the  stem 
ofUrticauvens,  with  a  If  af  (/) 
in  the  axil  of  which  is  the 
branch  (m),  at  the  base  of 
which  are  the  inflorescences 
(b),  without  any  bracts  (nat. 
size). 


Urtica  urens  and  dioica  (Stinging  Nettles)  are  known  by  the  stinging  hairs 
which  are  distributed  over  their  whole  surface  :  perianth  2-1-2  ;  the  two  outer 
segments  of  the  perianth  of  the  $  flower  are  larger  than  the  inner  segments 
(Fig.  378  B).  In  the  former  species  the  ^  and  ?  flowers  are  contained  in 
the  same  panicle,  and  the  floral  axis  is  but  feebly  developed ;  in  the  latter 
they  are  on  different  plants,  and  the  axis  is  well  developed  and  bears  leaves. 
Bohmeria  nivea,  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  has  strong  bast-fibres  used  for 
weaving  the  material  known  in  England  as  Grass-cloth.  Farietaria  officinalis, 
Wall-Pellitory,  having  polygamous  flowers  with  a  gamophyllous  perianth,  and 
destitute  of  stinging-hairs,  occurs  occa,sionally  on  walls,  by  roadsides,  etc. 

Order  2.  Horaces.  Ovai-y  gener- 
ally dimerous,  and  sometimes  bilocu- 
lar (Artocarpus)  :  ovule  suspended, 
anatropous  or  campylotropous,  more 
rarely  basal  and  orthotropous  :  seed 
with  or  without  endosperm;  the  fruit 
is  enveloped  by  the  perianth  (usually 
2-1-2),  which  becomes  fleshy,  or  by  a 
fleshy  floral  axis.  Trees  and  shrubs 
with  milky  juice,  scattered  leaves  and 
caducous  stipules. 

Morus  alba  and  nirjra  (Mulberry)  come  from  Asia ;  the  flowers  are  disposed 
in  short  catkins  ;  the  catkins  are  borne  singly  on  shoots,  which,  at  the  time  of 


Fig.  378.— .4  staminal  J  ;  B  car- 
pellary  9  flowers  of  the  Stinging 
Nettle,  Urtica  :  p  periantli  ;  a 
stamen  ;  n'  rudimentary  ovary  of 
the  6  flower;  ap  outer;  ip  inner 
whorl  of  the  perianth  ;  11  stigma  of 
the  ?  flower  (mag). 
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flowering,  are  still  buds,  and  they  contain  monosporangiate,  but  monoecious, 
flowers;  the  ?  flowers  give  rise,  as  ripening  takes  place,  to  a  spurious  fruit 
(sorosis,  p.  528),  consisting  of  spurious  drupes  formed  by  the  perianths.  The 
leaves,  particularly  of  the  former  species,  are  the  food  of  the  silkworm.  Broui- 
sojietia  papyri/era  (Paper  Mulberry)  has  flowers  like  the  preceding,  but  they  are 

dioecious :  the  bark  is  made  into  paper  in  China 
and  Japan.  Madura  tinctoria,  in  Central  America, 
yields  Fustic,  a  dye.  Fiats  Carica  is  the  Fig-tree  of 
Southern  Europe  ;  the  fig  itself  (termed  a  syconus) 
is  the  deeply  concave  axis  of  the  inflorescence,  on  the 
inner  surface  of  which  the  flowers  and  subsequently 
the  fruits,  in  the  form  of  hard  grains  (achenes),  ate 
borne  (Fig.  379  mf);  the  cavity  is  closed  above  by 
small  bracts  (Fig.  379  b).  Ficus  elastica  is  the  India- 
rubber  tree ;  it  is  frequently  cultivated  in  rooms. 
F.  religiosa  and  other  East  Indian  species  yield 
Caoutchouc,  which  is  their  inspissated  milky  juice 
(latex).  Ficn&  indica  is  the  Banyan.  Artocorpus 
incisa  is  the  Bread-fruit  tree  of  the  South  Sea  Islands ; 
the  large  spurious  fruit  (sorosis)  of  this  tree  is  roasted 
and  eaten  as  bread.  Galactudend'On  utile,  the  Cow- 
tree  of  Columbia,  has  a  nutritious  latex,  while  that  of  Antiaris  toxicaria  (Java) 
is  poisonous. 


Fig  379.— Longitudinal 
section  of  a  Fig  (nat.  size) : 
a  a  fleshy  axis  of  the  in- 
florescence ;  /  ?,  in  (J, 
flowers ;  h  bracts. 


Order  3.  CANNABiNACEiE.  Ovarj  dimerous,  unilocular  :  ovule 
suspended,  campylotropous  :  seed  with  endosperm.  Flowers 
dioecious  :  the  ^  flowers  (Fig.  380  A)  have  a  5- partite  perianth 
and  5  shoi't  stamens ;  the  ?  flowers  have  a  tubular  entire  perianth 
(Fig.  380  B,  p)  enclosed  in  a  bract  (Fig.  3S0  5,  d).    Herbs  with 

decussate  leaves  —  at  least  the 
lower  ones — and  persistent  stip- 
ules ;  devoid  of  latex. 

Cannabis  cativn,  the  Hemp,  a  native 
of  Asia,  is  cultivated  throughout  Europe. 
The  (?  inflorescences  are  panicled  di- 
chasia  or  scorpioid  cymes,  and  are  dis- 
posed on  both  sides  of  a  rudimentary 
i-hoot  at  the  apex  of  the  plhnt ;  the  ? 
flowers  are  placed  singly  on  both  sides  of 
a  similar  shoot,  which  bears  secondary 
shoots  in  the  axils  of  its  leaves,  each 
having  two  flowers.  The  tough  bast- 
fibres  are  used  in  weaving  and  for  ropes; 
the  seeds  contain  a  great  deal  of  oil. 
Huviulus  Lvpnlm,  the  Hop,  is  both  cultivated  aird  found  wild.  The  stem, 
which  has  the  pecuHarity  of  twining  to  the  right,  bears  its  leaves  in  pairs  ;  each 


Fig.  380.-^1  6  flower  of  the  Hop  :  v 
the  perianth ;  a  stamens.  ]i  Part  of  ? 
inflorescence:  p  perianth  ;  /  ovary,  with 
two  stigmata  (n)  ;  each  flower  is  enclosed 
in  its  bracteolc  (d) ;  s  scale,  i.e.  one  of  the 
two  stipules,  from  the  common  axil  of 
which  the  branch  bearing  the  flowers 
springs. 
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leaf  has  a  pair  of  membranous  stipules.  In  the  inflorescence  the  leaves  (bracts) 
are  placed  singly,  and  are  finally  represented  only  by  their  stipules.  In  the  ? 
inflorescence,  which  somewhat  resembles  a  fir-cone,  a  rudimentary  shoot  is 
present  in  the  common  axil  of  each  pair  of  stipules,  and  bears  two  flowers 
on  each  side  ;  it  seems  at  first  sight  as  if  two  flowers  were  developed  in  the  axil 
of  each  stipule  (Fig.  380  B).  All  the  scales  and  bracts  are  covered,  especially  on 
the  upper  surface,  with  numerous  yellow  glands.  In  the  S  inflorescence  the 
shoot  which  bears  the  flowers  is  well  developed. 

Order  4.  Ulmacej:.  Ovary  dimerous,  somefcimes  bilocular,  but 
generally  unilocular  by  abortion.  Ovule  suspended  and  solitary. 
Flowers  mostly  ambisporangiate,  witb  a  4-6-partite  perianth 
(Fig.  381  A).  Woody  plants  devoid  of  milky  jnioe  :  leaves  alter- 
nate, with  caducous  stipules.  The  inflorescences  (glonierules)  are 
borne  directly  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

In  the  genus  Ulmus  the  compact  dichasial  inflorescences  are  developed  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  (either  persistent  or  deciduous),  of  the  previous  year,  and 
they  are  invested  by  bud-scales ;  one  or  more 
flowers  are  developed  in  the  axil  of  each  of  the 
more  internal  scales  (bracts),  and  they  open  before 
the  unfolding  of  the  leaves.  The  ovary  is  some- 
times bilocular.  The  fruit  is  a  samara,  that  is, 
an  achene  with  a  broad  membranous  wing  (Fig. 
381  B).  The  leaves  are  alternate,  and  always 
oblique.  The  annual  shoots  have  no  terminal 
bud,  and  so  they  form  a  sympodium.  Two  species 
of  Elm  are  indigenous  in  England.  Ulmus  cam- 
pestris,  the  common  Elm,  and  Ulmus  montana, 
the  broad-leaved  Wych,  or  Scotch,  or  Mountain 
Elm :  the  former  has  rather  slender  branches, 
leaves  with  distinct  petioles  and  crenate  serrate  margins,  somewhat  narrow  at 
the  base,  and  a  seed  which  is  above  the  centre  of  the  samara  ;  the  latter  has  thick 
horizontally-spreading  branches,  leaves  with  very  short  petioles  and  doubly 
serrate  margins,  broad  at  the  base,  and  a  seed  which  is  central  in  the  samara. 
Celtis  australis,  from  Southern  Europe  and  C.  occidentalis,  from  North  America, 
are  often  cultivated  as  ornamental  trees ;  their  flowers  are  polygamous,  and 
are  placed  singly  or  several  together  in  the  axils  of  the  oblique  accuminate 
leaves  :  the  fruit  is  drupaceous. 


Fig. 

U?  1)1  us 


Flower 
(mag.)  : 


of 
d 


381.-^ 
moiitaua 
bract ;  p  perianth ;  a  stamens. 
B  Fruic  (samara)  (nat.  size)  : 
in  membranous  margin 
(wing). 


Cohort  III.  Amentales.  Theflowers,  which  are  always  dicli- 
nous and  generally  monoecious,  are  arranged  in  catkins  (amenta). 
The  perianth,  when  it  is  present,  consists  typically  of  5  (|) 
segments  ;  or  it  may  deviate  from  the  type  so  as  to  consist  of  four, 
(i.e.  2-f2),or  six  (i.e.  3 -f  3)  segments:  the  stamens,  when  their 
position  can  be  determined,  are  superposed  on  the  segments  of  the 
perianth  for  the  reason  given  in  the  case  of  the  Urticales  (see  p.  576). 
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The  ovary  is  either  superior  or  inferior,  di-  or  tri-merons,  with  few 
ovules.  The  fruit  (with  the  exception  of  Order  7,  the  Salicacece) 
becomes  hj  abortion  one-seeded,  and  is  indehiscent:  the  seed  has 
no  endosperm.  The  flowers  are  furnished  with  bracts  which  often 
form  investments  for  the  fruit  :  their  arrangement  in  most  of  the 
orders  is  as  follows  ;  in  the  axil  of  a  scaly  bract  (the  bracts  being 
arranged  spirally  in  the  amentum)  is  a  flower  (&)  with  two 
bracteoles  a  and  /?,  in  the  axil  of  each  of  which  is  another  flower 
with  two  more  bracteoles  a'  and  /3'  (Fig.  382).  The  plants  are 
trees  and  shrubs. 

Order  1.  Betulace^.  The  flowers  are  monoecious,  but  in  dif- 
ferent catkins.  The  ?  flowers  have  no  perianth:  the  ovary  is 
bilocular,  with  two  ovules  :  the  fruit  is  one-seeded,  indehiscent, 


• 


Fig.  3S2.— Typical  rtingrflm  of 
a  group  of  flowers  in  the  Amen- 
tales :  d  bract  ;  h  the  median 
flower  with  its  bracteoles,  a  and 
/3;  I'h"  the  two  lateral  flowers> 
with  their  bracteoles  a'  and  /3'. 


Fig.  383.-4  Scale  from  a  <S  catkin  of 
Ah\us  incana:  the  axillary  branch  adheres 
to  the  scale  (s),  it  bears  four  bracteoles  and 
three  flowers :  two  of  the  flowers  are  seen 
laterally  (h'  !>'),  the  median  one  from  above  ; 
p  perianth ;  o  stamens.  B  Bract  (s)  of  a  $ 
catkin  of  the  same  plant  :  its  axillary  branch 
bears  two  lateral  branches,  each  of  which 
bears  two  bracteoles  (vv)  and  one  flower;  / 
the  ovary;  n  the  stigmata  (magnified  and 
diagrammatic). 


without  any  investment :  the  bract  is  coherent  with  the  two  or  four 
bracteoles  (the  bracteoles  a'  are  always  absent)  to  foi'm  a  three- 
or  five-lobed  scale,  which  does  not  adhere  to  the  fruit. 

Alnus,  the  Alder.  In  the  amenta  three  flowers  with  four  bracteoles 
(a,  jS,  /3',  /3')  occur  iia  the  axil  of  the  bract,  each  flower  having  a  perianth  of 
four  segments,  and  four  uubranched  stamens.  In  the  $  amenta  the  median 
flower  is  absent ;  the  four  bracteoles  coalesce  with  the  primary  bract  (Fig.  383  B, 
V  s)  to  form  a  five-lobed  woody  scale  which  persists  after  the  fall  of  the  fiuit 
which  is  not  winged.  The  (J  catkins  are  borne  terminally,  and  the  ?  laterally 
on  the  highest  lateral  branch,  on  tl  e  shoots  of  the  previous  year;  they  are  not 
enclosed  by  bud-scales  during  the  winter,  and  blossoming  takes  place  before 
the  unfolding  of  the  leaves.  The  leaves  have  usually  a  J  arrangement:  in 
A.  incana,  the  White  Alder,  the  leaves  are  acuniii  ate  and  gray  on  the  under 
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surface;  in  A.  glutinom,  the  black  or  common  Alder,  they  are  obovate  or  even 
emarginate,  and  green  on  both  surfaces.  In  Alnus  viridis,  the  mountain  Alder, 
only  the    catkins  are  destitute  of  bud-scales  in  the  winter  :  the  fruit  is  winged. 

Betula,  the  Birch.  In  both  kinds  of  catkins  the  three  flowers  have  only  the 
bracteoles  a  and  /3.  In  the  <?  flowers  the  perianth  is  usually  incomplete,  and 
there  are  only  two  stamens,  the  fllaments  of  which  are  forked.  In  the  ? 
catkins,  the  two  bracteoles  cohere  with  the  bract  to  form  a  three-lobed  scale 
which  falls  off  together  with  the  winged  fruit.  The  ^  catkins  are  borne  ter- 
minally on  the  shoots  of  the  previous  year,  and  are  not  covered  with  bud- scales 
during  the  winter ;  the  ?  catkins  are  borne  terminally  on  lateral  dwarf-shoots 
which  have  only  a  few  leaves,  and  they  are  enclosed  by  bud- scales  during  the 
winter ;  as  a  consequence,  flowering  takes  place  after  the  unfolding  of  the 
leaves.  The  shoots  of  successive  years  form  sympodia,  and  the  leaves  are 
arranged  spirally.  B.  verrucosa  has  white  glands  on  the  leaves  and  young 
shoots  :  B.  puhescens  has  no  glands,  but  the  shoots  are  hairy  ;  it  is  a  northern 
form  :  B.  fruticosa  and  B.  nana  are  shrubs  occurring  in  high  latitudes  :  B.  alba 
is  the  common  Birch. 


Order  2.  Corylacej:.  Flov^ers 
monoeciotis,  in  and  $  catkins. 
The  (5*  flowers  have  no  perianth  ; 
that  of  the  ?  flov^^er  is  rudi- 
mentary. The  inferior  ovary  is 
bilocular ;  one  loculus  is  sterile, 
the  other  contains  two  sus- 
pended anatropous  ovules :  the 
fruit  is  one  seeded  and  indehis- 
cent  (a  nut).  Two  flowers  are 
borne  in  the  axil  of  the  bract  of 
the  ?  catkin,  the  median  flower 
being  absent.  The  one-seeded 
fruit  is  surrounded  by  a  leafy 
investment  (cupule)  formed  by 
the  three  bracteoles  (a  a^/?^  and 
/3  a,  /3,  respectively,  Fig.  382)  of  each  side.  In  the  c?  catkin  the 
median  flower  only  is  developed  :  the  filaments  of  the  stamens  are 
deeply  forked. 


6 

Fio.  381.— 4tnus  glulinosa.  A  Branch 
bearing  catkins  (in  winter).  B  a  group  of 
<J  flowers  (from  above).  C  The  same  after 
removal  of  flowers  (lateral  view).  E  Group 
of  $  flowers,  seen  from  within.  F  The 
same  after  the  removal  of  the  flowers.  G 
a  scale  from  the  $  catkin  :  h  bract ;  a,  p,  yS' 
bracteoles. 


In  Corylus,  the  Hazel,  the  ?  catkin  resembles  a  bud,  since  the  external 
sterile  bracts  have  the  same  structure  as  the  bud-scales  (Fig.  385  B) ;  the  red 
stigmata  project  at  the  top ;  the  investment  of  the  fruit  is  irregularly  cut ;  a 
small  projection  is  formed  on  the  fruit,  the  nut,  by  the  remains  of  the  epigynJus 
perianth.  Each  bract  of  the  S  amentum  bears  two  bracteoles  a  and  and  a 
flower  consisting  of  four  forked  stamens  (Figs.  385-G).  Both  kinds  of  amenta 
are  placed  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  the  previous  year,  and  are  not  enclose4 
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by  scales  during  the  winter  ;  hence  flowering  takes  place  before  the  unfolding 
of  the  leaves.  Leaves  distichous.  C.  Avellana  is  the  common  Hazel ;  a 
variety  of  C.  tubidosa,  with  red  leaves,  the  Purple  or  Blood  Hazel,  is  cultivated 
as  an  ornamental  shrub. 

In  Carpinus,  the  Hornbeam,  the  fruit  has  a  three-lobed  cupule  (Fig.  387), 
the  fruit  is  ribbed  and  is  surmounted  by  the  perianth.  The  bract  of  the 
catkin  bears  4-10  deeply  forked  stamens  ;  there  are  no  bracteoles.  The  catkins 
of  both  kinds  are  borne  at  the  apex  of  short  leafy  shoots  of  the  same  year, 
hence  flowering  takes  place  after  the  unfolding  of  the  leaves.  Leaves  distichous. 
The  annual  shoots  form  sympodia.  C.  Betulus  has  an  irregular  stem  and 
serrate  leaves  which  are  plicate  along  the  lateral  veins.  In  Ostrya  (Southern 
Europe)  the  investment  of  the  fruit  is  an  open  tube. 


Fig.  385.— Coi-i/Ius  Avellaxa.  A  Bract  (s)  of  a 
<J  catkin,  with  a  (J  flower:  stamens  (/),  and 
anthers  (a).  B  ?  catkin:  the  lower  bracts  (s) 
have  no  flowers  :  the  stigmata  (n)  project  above. 
C  A  single  $  flower  surrounded  by  the  cupule 
(bracteoles)  (c),  with  two  stigmata  (a)  (mag. 
and  diag.) 


Fig.  386.— Corj/Iits  Avcllann.  A 
Flowering  brancli.  B  S  flower 
with  its  bract.  C  Bract  after  the 
removal  of  the  anthers.  F  Group 
of  $  flowers  seen  from  within : 
h  bract. 


Order  3.  FagacEjE.  Flowers  monoecions,  with  a  perianth  of 
five  or  six  segments.  Ovary  inferior,  trilocular,  Avith  two  ovules 
in  each  loculus ;  ovules  anatropous,  ascending  or  suspended ;  the 
fruit  is  one-seeded  and  indehiscent  (a  nut);  it  is  invested  by  a 
cupule  formed  probably  by  the  connate  bracteoles  a'  /3'  a  ft'  (Fig. 
382),  and  having  its  surface  covered  with  scales,  prickles,  etc. 
The  filaments  are  not  forked. 

In  Quercus,  the  Oak,  the  S  catkins  are  loose  ;  each  bract  bears  a  single 
flower  in  its  axil  without  bracteoles  :  the  perianth  is  5-7  lobed,  and  the  stamens 
from  6-10  or  indefinite  (Fig.  388  A).  There  is  a  single  flower,  the  median  one, 
in  the  axil  of  each  bract  of  the  ?  catkin ;  thus  the  cupule  invests  only  a 
single  fruit,  and  forms  the  so-called  cup  at  its  base.  The  leaves  are  developed  in 
§  order,  and  are  aggregated  towards  the  apices  of  the  annual  shoots  ;  the  annual 
shoots  are  always  terminal.    The  S  catkins  are  borne  in  the  axils  of  the 
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uppermost  bud- scales  (pairs  of  stipules)  on  both  long  and  dwarf-shoots  of  the 
same  year ;  the  ?  catkins  in  the  axils  of  the  foliage-leaves  of  the  terminal 
shoots :  flowering  takes  place  shortly  after  the  unfolding  of  the  leaves.  The 
ovules  are  ascending.  The  hypogean  cotyledons  remain  enclosed  in  the  testa 
during  germination.  Quercus  Rohur  is  the  English  species,  of  which  there  are 
two  varieties,  Quercus  pedimculata  and  Quercus  sessilijlora  :  the  former  has 
elongated  $  catkins,  so  that  the  fruits  are  widely  sei^arated  from  each  other, 
and  its  pinnately  lobed  leaves  are  shortly  stalked  and  cordate  at  the  base  : 
the  latter  has  compact  ?  catkins,  so  that  the  fruits  form  a  cluster,  and  its 
leaves  have  longer  petioles,  and  are  narrowed  at  the  base.  Quercus  Suher  is 
the  Cork-Oak  of  Southern  Earope.  There  are  also  several  North  American 
species. 

In  Fagus,  the  Beech,  the  catkins  of  both  kinds  are  stalked  dichasial  clusters, 
borne  each  in  the  axil  of  a  foliage-leaf.  The  flowers  have  no  bracts,  or  bracteoles, 
except  the  cupule  of  the  ?  flower.    The  flowers  of  the  pendulous      catkin  are 


Fig.  387  -  Fruit  of  Fm.  38S.-Qiierc.is  pedunculata.     AS  flowcrmagnified 

Cmnnus  Betnlus  with  j,  perianth  ;  a  «tameus.    B  ?  flower  magnified  :  d  bract ;  c 

three-lobed  cupule.  cupule;  p  the  epigynous  perianth;  g  the  style;  n  the 

stigma.    C  The  same,  still  more  magnified,  in  longitudinal 

section;  /  ovary  ;  s  ovules. 

closely  packed;  they  have  a  perianth  of  4-7  segments,  and  8-12  stamens.  The 
erect  ?  catkin  consists  of  two  flowers  only,  which  are  invested  by  a  tetramerous 
cupule.  The  cupule  is  covered  with  hard  bristles,  and  when  ripe  splits  into  four 
valves  to  allow  the  two  triquetrous  fruits  to  escape ;  each  fruit  bears  at  its  apex 
a  brush-hke  remnant  of  the  perianth.  The  ovules  are  suspended.  The  ? 
inflorescences  are  borne  on  erect  axes  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  the  apical 
shoot  of  the  same  year,  the  $  on  pendulous  axes  springing  from  the  axils  of 
he  lower  leaves  of  the  shoot.  Leaves  distichous,  approaching  each  other  on 
the  under  surfaces  of  the  shoots,  their  axillary  buds  approaching  each  other  on 
the  upper  surface:  the  winter  buds  are  elongated  and  pointed.  The  epigean 
cotyledons  escape  from  the  seed  on  germination.  Fagus  sylvatica  is  the 
common  Beech  :  varieties  with  tinted  leaves,  such  as  the  Purple  Beech  and  the 
l^oppet  Beech,  are  commonly  cultivated. 
In  Castanea.  the  edible  or  Spanish  Chestnut,  some  of  the  catkins  consist  at 
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their  lower  part  of  $  flowers  and  at  their  upper  of  <?  flowers,  whilst  others 
have  only  ^  flowers.  In  the  axil  of  each  hract  there  are  usually  either  seven 
<J  or  three  ?  flowers  :  the  latter  are  invested  by  the  bracteoles  a  and  /3,  and 
by  a  cupule  formed  by  the  other  four  bracteoles ;  the  cupule,  which  is  covered 
with  prickles,  completely  encloses  the  fruit  until  it  is  ripe,  when  it  splits  into 
four  valves.  Both  kinds  of  catkins  are  formed  in  the  axils  of  leaves  of  shoots 
of  the  same  year,  the  mixed  catkins  being  nearer  to  the  apex  than  the  S  ones, 
The  ovules  are  suspended.  The  leaves  are  arranged  spirally  on  vigorous  shoots  ; 
they  are  distichous- on  the  less  vigorous  lateral  shoots.  C.  vulgaris,  from 
Southern  Europe,  is  cultivated  in  parks ;  it  has  undivided  toothed  leaves. 

Order  4.  Juglandace^.  Flowers  monoecious,  the  two  kinds  of 
flowers  being  contained  in  distinct  catkins.  Each  bract  bears  in  its 
axil  a  single  flower  with  two  bracteoles.  The  ?  flower  has  usually 
a  perianth  :  the  inferior  ovary  is  dimerous,  and  encloses  a  single 
erect  orthotropous  ovule.  The  flowers  are  usually  borne  on  the 
bract ;  they  may  or  may  not  have  a  perianth,  and  the  stamens  are 

indefinite  (Fig.  389^).  The 
fruit  is  drupaceous ;  the 
leaves  are  pinnate,  and,  like 
the  flowers,  they  are  aro- 
matic. 

In  Juglans  the  S  catkins  are 
borne  ou  the  apices  of  the  leafless 
shoots  of  the  previous  year,  and 
the  few-flowered  ?  catkins  on  the 
apices  of  the  leafy  shoots  of  the 
same  year.  The  bracteoles  of  the 
$  flowers  (Fig.  389  0  grow  up 
around  the  ovary.  The  succulent  mesocarp  is  thin,  and  ruptures  irregularly  ; 
the  hard  endocarp  opens  on  germination  along  the  line  of  junction  of  the  two 
carpels,  and  then  the  incurved  margins  of  the  carpels  are  seen  as  an  incom- 
plete longitudinal  septum  projecting  between  the  two  cotyledons  of  the  embryo 
which  is  closely  invested  by  the  endocarp.  J.  regia,  the  Walnut  Tree,  is  a 
native  of  Southern  Europe  :  in  North  America,  /.  cincrea  and  nigra  occnr;  a'so 
various  species  of  Carya,  the  Hickory,  remarkable  for  its  very  hard  wood. 

Order  5.  Myricace^.  Trees  or  shrubs ;  the  flowers,  which  are 
diclinous  and  sometimes  dioecious,  are  arranged  in  catkins  ;  perianth 
absent.  The  ovary  is  dimerous  and  unilocular,  with  one  erect 
orthotropous  ovule. 

Myrica  Gale,  the  Bog-Myrtle,  is  a  shrub  occurring  on  moors.  31.  cerifcro, 
belonging  to  North  America,  secretes  a  quantity  of  wax  on  its  drupaceous 
fruits. 


Fig.  S89.— j4.  Bract  of  the  $  catkin  of  Juglans 
nigra  bearing  a  flower  :  p  pei  ianthandbracteoles; 
s  stamens  ;  a'  axis  of  the  catkin.  B  ?  flower 
of  the  same  plant :  I  bracteoles  ;  c  perianth ;  n 
stigmata  (magnified). 
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Order  6.  CASUARiNACEiE.  Trees  having  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  Horse-tails  (Equisetum),  with  long  channelled  internodes,  and 
leaves  forming  a  toothed  sheath.  The  monwcious  flowers  are  in 
distinct  catkins;  the  flowers  consist  of  a  single  axial  stamen 
(see  p.  78)  and  two  perianth-leaves :  the  ?  of  a  dimerous  uni- 
locular ovary  invested  by  two  bracteoles,  which,  when  ripe,  are 
hard  and  woody  ;  the  whole  ?  catkin  then  resembles  a  pine-cone  : 
ovules,  generally  two,  orthotropas,  ascending.  (For  peculiarities 
of  fertilisation,  etc.,  see  p.  528.) 

Several  species  of  Casuarina  are  indigenous  in  Australia. 

Order  7.  Salicace^.  The  dioecious  flowers  are  arranged  in 
amenta,  and  they  are  borne  in  the  axils  of  the  bracts  without  any 
bracteoles.  There  is  no 
perianth,  but  each  flower 
contains  a  glandular  disc 
or  nectary.  The  ovary  is 
dimei-ous  and  unilocular, 
and  contains  a  number  of 
pax'ietal  ovules.  The  de- 
hiscence of  the  fruit  is 
loculicidal ;  the  numerous 
seeds  are  furnished  with 
a  pencil  of  silky  hairs  at 
their  bases  (p.  459).  The 
catkins  are  developed  at  the  ends  of  lateral  dwarf-shoots  which 
always  bear  scales  or  even  a  few  foliage-leaves. 

Salix,  the  Willow  or  Sallow,  has  entire  bracts,  a  one  or  two-tootlied  nectary 
in  each  flower,  and  usually  two  stamens,  entire  shortly- stalked  leaves,  and  its 
winter-buds  are  covered  by  a  scale  which  is  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  two. 
The  shoots,  wbich  grow  throughout  the  summer,  die  down  yearly.  Some  species, 
such  as  S.  alba,  fragilis,  and  babylonica,  the  Weeping  Willow,  have  pendulous 
branches,  and  are  arborescent :  most  of  them  are  shrubby,  and  some,  euch  as 
»S'.  reticulata,  retusa,  and  herbacea  are  small  decumbent  shrubs  occurring  in  the 
Alps  and  in  high  latitudes.  In  iS.  purpurea  and  incana  the  two  stamens  are 
connate  :  S.  triandra  has  three  stamens.  Most  of  the  species  grow  on  the  banks 
of  rivers  ;  S.  aurita  and  caprea  in  forests,  and  S.  repeiis  and  others  on  moors. 

Populus,  the  Poplar,  has  toothed  or  lobed  bracts,  a  cup-shaped  nectary  (Fig. 
390  C,p),  and  numerous  (4-30)  stamens  ;  the  leaves  are  often  lobed  and  have 
long  petioles  ;  the  winter-buds  are  enclosed  by  a  number  of  scales  ;  tlie  shoots 
have  a  terminal  bud.  In  the  Section  Leuce  the  young  shoots  are  pubescent, 
and  the  buds  are  not  viscid ;  the  S  flowers  have  usually  only  from  4-8  stamens, 
and  the  stigmata  have  2-4  lobes  :  to  this  section  belong  P.  alba,  the  White 


Fig.  390.— ^  6,  B  ^  flower  of  Salix:  d  bract; 
7i  disc;  a  stamens;  /  ovary;  n  stigmata  (en- 
larged). C  Dehiscent  fruit  of  the  Poplar:  s  seeds; 
p  disc. 
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Poplar  or  Abele,  with  five-lobed  leaves  on  the  elongated  shoots,  which  are  white 
and  woolly  beneath  ;  and  P.  Tremula,  the  Aspen,  with  sinuate-serrate  leaves, 
glabrous  beneath,  which  are  versatile  on  the  long  slender  and  compressed 
petiole,  and  which  are  therefore  very  readily  set  in  motion  by  the  wind.  In  the 
Section  Aigeiros,  the  young  shoots  and  the  buds  are  viscid  and  glabrous;  the 
bracts  are  glabrous,  and  the  number  of  stamens  is  usually  from  1.5-30 ;  the 
stigmata  are  entire  or  shortly  lobed  :  to  this  section  belong  P.  nigra,  the  Black 
Poplar,  and  a  variety  with  erect  branches,  the  Lombardy  Poplar  ;  of  the  latter, 
only  <J  individuals  are  usually  cultivated.  In  the  Section  Tacamahaca,  the 
young  shoots  and  buds  are  viscid ;  the  leaves  grey  below,  with  compressed 
petioles  :  and  the  stamens  20-30  :  to  this  section  belongs  P.  balsainifera  of 
North  America  and  Siberia. 

Cohort  IV.    Proteales.    Characters,  those  of  the  natural  order. 

Order  1.  Proteace^.  Affinities  doubtful.  Flowers  arabispor- 
augiate ;  the  very  short  stamens  are  superposed  on  the  four  seg- 
ments of  the  simple  perianth,  and  are  adnate  to  them  (Fig.  391  B) : 


Fig.  391.-riower  of  Manglcsia  glab.  ata.    A  Before  Fig.  392.-riower  of  Cheno- 

opemn^r.    li  Open  :  p  segment  of  the  perianth ;  a  podium  (enlarged) :   fe  pen- 

anther-  n  stigma.   C  Ovary  (below)  in  longitudinal  anth  ;  a  stamens;  /  ovary; 

section  ;  3P  gynophore.      JD  Transverse  section  of  n  stigma, 

the  ovary.    £  Ripe  fruit.    (After  Sachs.) 

when  the  flower  opens,  the  tube  of  the  perianth  of  tea  becomes  still 
more  deeply  cleft:  the  superior  monomerous  ovary  is  usually 
"bGrne  npon  a  prolongation  of  the  axis  (Fig.  391  G,  gp) :  ovules  one 
or  more,  ascending :  seeds  without  endosperm. 

Protea,  GreviUea,  Manglesia,  and  others  occur  mostly  in  South  Africa  and  in 
Australia. 

Cohort  V.  Chenopodiales.  Flowers  usually  ambisporangiate; 
perianth  sepaloid  or  petaloid  :  ovary  monomerous  or  polymerous  ; 
ovule  usually  solitary  ;  embryo  coiled  or  curved:  ripe  seed  con- 
tains peinsperm,  but  no  endosperm. 
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This  cohort  is  sometimes  placed,  though  apparently  without  sufficient  reason, 
in  the  sub-class  Thalamifloras  close  to  the  Caryophyllacese,  with  which  order  it 
is,  however,  connected  by  the  Phytolaccacese. 

Order  1.  Chenopodiace^.  Flowers  small,  united  to  form  a 
dense  inflorescence :  the  bracteoles  are  frequently  suppressed. 
Stamens  typically  equal  in  number  to  and  superposed  on  the 
usually  four  (2  -I-  2)  or  five  (f )  free  or  connate  sepaloid  perianth- 
leaves  for  the  same  reason  as  in  the  Urticales  (p.  576)  (Fig.  392). 
Ovary  usually  medially  dimerous  and  unilocular,  with  a  single 
campylotropous,  erect  or  horizontal,  basal  ovule.  Stipules 
wanting. 

Chenopodium  album,  the  Goose-foot,  and  C.  Bonus  Henricus,  the  All-good, 
are  common  weeds  on  garden-ground  and  waste  land.  Spiiuicia  olerace.a  is 
Spinach,  cultivated  as  a  vegetable.  Beta  vulgaris  is  cultivated  under  the  var. 
Cicla  (Mangold) ;  B.  altissima  is  the  species  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar, 
and  D,  rubra  is  the  red  Beetroot ;  B.  viaritiina  is  the  wild  Beet.  Salsola,  the 
Salt-wort,  and  its  allies,  Suffida,  the  Sea-blite,  and  Salicornia,  the  Marsh- 
Samphire  or  Glass-wort,  with  fleshy  stems  and  leaves,  are  conspicuous  in  the 
vegetation  of  the  sea-shore.    Atriplex,  the  Orache,  is  the  other  British  genus. 

Order  2.  Amarantace^.  The  flowers  have  the  same  structure 
as  those  of  the  preceding  family :  they  usually  have  bracteoles 
which  are  frequently  petaloid :  perianth  sometimes  petaloid  :  ovary 
unilocular,  apparently  di-  or  tri-merous :  ovule  solitary  and  basal, 
but  in  some  cases  (Celosia)  the  ovules  are  numerous.  Stipules 
absent.    The  flowers  usually  form  dense  inflorescences. 

Species  of  Amaranthus  and  Celosia  (Cock's-comb),  the  latter  having  a  mon- 
strous floral  axis,  are  well  known  as  ornamental  plants.  AmaraiUhus  Blitum  is 
found  wild  in  Britain. 

Order  .3.  Phytolaccace^.  The  flowers  have  a  simple,  gener- 
ally 5-leaved,  perianth  which  is  often  peta- 
loid, and  there  are  frequently  two  regularly 
alternating  whorls  of  stamens  ;  when  there 
is  but  one  whorl  of  stamens  they  are  some- 
times superposed  on  the  peinanth -leaves 
(Microtea)  ;  the  number  of  the  stamens  in 
one  or  both  whorls  is  in  many  cases  doubled 
(Fig.  393) :  the  number  of  carpels  varies 

;         1        ,1  .         ,  Fig,  393.— Diagram  of  tho, 

very  much  ;  when  the  ovary  is  polymerous     flower  of  Phytolacca  decan- 

it  is  multilocular,  each  loculus  contain- 

ing  a  single  ascending  ovule.    Stipules  occasionally  present. 
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The  juice  of  the  berries  of  Phytolacca  decandra,  a  native  of  North  America,  is 
used  as  a  colouring-matter  in  the  manufacture  of  wine  and  in  other  processes. 

Order  4.  Nyctaginacej:.  Perianth  a  simple  wliorl,  petaloid, 
gamophyllous,  5-leaved ;  the  basal  portion  persists  as  an  investment 
to  the  fruit,  often  becoming  succulent  or  woody :  stamens  in 
greater  or  smaller  numbei^s  (1-30) ;  when  isomerous  they  usually 
altei'nate  with  the  perianth-leaves,  but  are  sometimes  opposite  to 
them  (Colignonia)  :  ovary  monomerous,  unilocular,  with  one  basal 
campylotropous  ovule  ;  the  flowers  are  surrounded  by  an  involuci-e 
or  epicalyx  of  3,  5,  or  many  bracts,  enclosing  1,  3,  or  many  flowers. 

Mirabilis  Jala-pa,  the  Marvel  of  Peru,  is  an  ornamental  plant  from  America  ; 
the  roots  are  often  substituted  for  those  of  the  true  Jalap.  Whilst  generally 
sepaloid,  the  involucre  is  petaloid  in  Bougainvillea  where  it  encloses  three 
flowers,  and  in  Tricycla  where  it  encloses  but  one  :  in  the  la'ter  case,  as  the 
single  flower  appears  to  be  terminal,  the  involucre  may  be  more  correctly  des- 
cribed as  an  epicalyx  of  bracteoles  (see  p.  494).  The  embryo  of  Abronia  is 
pseudo-monocotyledonous. 

Cohort  VI.  Asarales.  Affinities  doubtful.  Flowers  mono-  or 
ambi-sporangiate  :  ovary  inferior  :  ovules  numerous. 

Order  1.  Aristolochiacej;.  Flowers  3-6-merous,  ambisporan- 
giate  :  per-ianth  of  three  connate  petaloid  segments  forming  a  three- 
lobed  tube  :  stamens  6  or  12,  with  extrorse  anthers :  ovary  usually 
6-locular,  with  numerous  ovules  in  two  longitudinal  rows  along  the 
inner  angles  of  each  loculus.  The  minute  embryo  is  enclosed  in 
the  copious  endosperm.  They  are  herbs  or  shrubs,  often  climbing, 
with  large  leaves. 

In  Asarnm  eitropcemi  (Asarabacca)  the  three  lobes  of  the  perianth  are  equal ; 
alternatiug  with  them  are  three  scales  which  probably  represent  a  corolla  :  the 

twelve  stamens  (apparently  in  two  whorls) 
are  free,  and  the  connective  is  produced  (Fig. 
394).  The  annual  shoots  of  the  creeping  stem 
bear  four  cataphyllary  leaves,  two  large  petio- 
late  reniform  foliage-leaves,  and  a  terminal 
flower.  Tiie  lateral  branches  spring  from  the 
axils  of  the  uppermost  foliage-leaf  and  of  the 
scales.  In  Aristolocliia,  the  Birtbwort  (see 
Fig.  293,  p.  456),  the  limb  of  the  perianth  is 
obliquely  lipped ;  the  six  antbers  are  sessile 
and  aduate  to  the  short  style  (see  p.  518). 
A.  Sipho  is  a  climber  frequently  cultivated : 
Fig.    30i. -Asarum  ei^Top^u,m.  ciematUis,  though  not   indigenous,  is 

Longitudinal  section  of  the  fiower  „      •  lu.      ,.„;,•.= -  tlie 

(a.a;.)n' perianth.   (After  S,.chs.)     found  Wild  in  Britam,  generally  on  luins .  tUe 
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flowers  of  the  latter  occur  usually  several  together  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
and  those  of  the  former  in  pairs,  one  above  the  other,  together  with  a  branch, 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  the  shoot  of  the  previous  year. 

The  presence  in  Asarum  of  what  is  apparently  a  corolla  renders  the  position 
of  this  order  among  the  Monochlamydese  rather  doubtful. 

Order  2.  Cytinace^.  Parasites  devoid  of  chloropliyll  and  with- 
out foliage-leaves,  with  a  usually  deformed  vegetative  body,  and 
either  solitary  flowers  of  remarkable  size,  or  small  flowers  in  a 
compact  inflorescence.  Flowers  of  various  structure,  mono-  or 
ambi-sporangiate  :  perianth  campanulate  :  the  stigmata  and  anthers 
are  borne  on  a  central  column:  ovary  generally  unilocular:  ovules 
very  numerous,  having  generally  one  or  two  integuments  :  embryo 
rudimentary  :  seed  with  or  without  endosperm. 

Sub-order  1.  Cytine^.  Flowers  monosporangiate.  Cyt'mus  Hypocistis  is 
parasitic  on  the  roots  of  Cistus  in  Southern  Europe ;  another  species  occurs  in 
Mexico,  and  another  in  South  Africa. 

Sub-order  2.  Hydnokr^.  Flowers  ambisporangiate.  Hydnora  is  parasitic 
on  the  roots  of  Euphorbia,  etc.,  in  South  Africa  ;  Prosopanche  is  parasitic  on 
the  roots  of  Prosopis  in  South  America  :  the  seed  contains  both  endosperm  and 
perisperm. 

Sub-order  3.  Rafflesie^.  Eafflesia  and  Brugmansia  are  parasitic  on  the 
roots  of  Ampelidaceae  and  Leguminosje  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  :  Pilostyles 
belongs  to  tropical  South  America.  Rnffiesia  Arnoldi  is  conspicuous  for  the 
enormous  size  of  its  flower.    Brugmansia  has  ambisporangiate  flowers. 

Cohort  VII.  Santalales.  Parasitic  plants:  leaves,  when 
present,  entire  :  stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  leaves  of  the 
perianth  and  superposed  upon  them  :  ovary  inferior,  unilocular  ; 
ovules  usually  devoid  of  integument. 

Order  1.  Santalacej;.  Parasites  provided  with  chlorophyll  : 
flowers  generally  ambisporangiate  :  ovules  1-4,  suspended,  upon  a 
free  central  placenta:  perianth  3-5-lobed;  fruit  a  nut  or  drupe  : 
seed  with  endosperm. 

Themim  liaophyllum,  the  Bastard  Toad-flax,  is  an  indigenous  plant  which  is 
parasitic  on  the  roots  of  other  plants.  The  leaves  are  narrow  and  linear.  The 
bracts  of  the  flowers,  which  are  disposed  in  racemes,  are  usually  placed  high  up 
on  the  pedicels,  close  under  the  flowers,  and  in  most  of  the  species  constitute 
with  the  bracteoles  a  three-leaved  epicalyx.  The  stamens  are  filiform,  inserted 
at  the  base  of  the  lobes  of  the  perianth.  The  perianth  is  persistent,  remaining 
curled  up  at  the  apex  of  the  indehiscent  fruit  (Fig.  395  B).  Santaluvi  album 
an  East  Indian  tree,  yields  Sandal-wood. 

Order  2.  Loranthace^.  Parasites  provided  with  chlorophyll : 
flowers  mono-  or  ambi-sporangiate ;  sometimes  dioecious  :  perianth 
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of  4,  6,  or  8  leaves  :  ovary  1-2-meroas  :  in  the  free  central  placenta, 
which  becomes  more  or  less  closely  adherent  to  the  wall  of  the 
ovary,  are  developed  several  embryo-sacs,  each  of  which  probably 
represents  an  ovule,  but  usually  one  only  is  fertile :  fruit  a  berry  : 
seed  generally  Avith  endosperm. 

Viscum  album,  the  Mistletoe,  is  parasitic  on  various  trees,  forming  conspicuous 
evergreen  bunches.  The  stem  bears  a  pair  of  opposite  leaves  (Fig.  396  b  h), 
from  the  axils  of  which  new  branches  spring,  each  bearing  a  pairof  cataphyllary 
leaves  and  then  a  pair  of  foliage-leaves,  while  the  main  axis  ceases  to  grow,  or 
produces  a  terminal  inflorescence,  consisting  of  three  flowers  (Fig.  396  /t /) : 
branches  or  inflorescences  may  also  spring  from  the  axils  of  the  cataphyllary 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  dioecious.  The  fruit  is  a  one-seeded  berry  with  a  viscid 
pericarp,  by  means  of  which  the  seeds  become  attached  to  trees,  and  thus  effect 
the  distribution  of  the  plant.  The  S  flowers  have  multilocular  sessile  anthers 
which  are  inserted  (Fig.  396  B  a)  upon  the  leaves  of  the  perianth.  Loranthus 
euro2)ceus  occurs  upon  Oaks  in  Eastern  Europe. 


Fig.  3^5.— a  Flower ;  JB  fruit 
of  Thesium  montanuvi ;  /  ovar  y  ; 
j>  perianth  ;  s  stamens ;  n  etigma 
(enlarged). 


Fig.  39!i.— ^  Terminal  shoot  of  a  §  plant  of  the 
Mistletoe,  Vixcum  album :  s  stem  ;  h  h  leaves  ;  !;  /; 
axillary  buds ;  /  three  ?  flowers  with  the  fruit  set ; 
h  bracts.  B  <J  flower  (mag.)  p  perianth  ;  a  anthers 
adherent  to  the  leaves  of  the  perianth. 


Order.  3.  Balanophorace^.  Parasites  devoid  of  chlorophyll 
and  without  foliage-leaves,  with  a  deformed  vegetative  body. 
Flowers  dioecious  or  monoecious,  in  many-llowered  inflorescences. 
The  staminate  flowers  have  usually  a  3-4-lDbed  perianth.  The 
carpellary  flowers  have  usually  no  perianth,  and  consist  of  a  one- 
seeded  ovary  of  1-3  carpels :  the  ovule  is  suspended,  and  it  fre- 
quently adheres  closely  to  the  ovary  ;  an  integument  is  present  in 
Cynomorium.    The  embryo  is  very  small. 

Balanophora,  Lophophytum,  and  others  are  Brazilian  genera;  others 
(Mystropetalon,  Sarcophyte)  inhabit  tropical  Africa ;  Cynomomm  coccineim  is 
found  in  the  Mediterranean  region. 
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SUB-CLASS  II.  POLYPETALiE. 

Flowers  usually  ambisporangiate  :  perianth  usually  consisting 
of  calyx  and  corolla,  tlie  petals  being  free. 

SERIES  I.  THALAMIFLOR^. 

Sepals  usually   free :   petals  often  indefinite :   stamens  bypo- 
gynous,  often  indefinite :  gynajceum  apocarpous  or  syncarpous. 

Cohort  I.  Ranales.  Flowers  generally  acyclic  or  he micyclic  : 
perianth  consisting  of  calyx  only,  or  of  calyx  and  corolla :  stamens 
usually  indefinite :  gynseceum  apocarpous,  sometimes  reduced  to  a 
single  carpel ;  very  rarely  syncarpous,  with  a  multilocular  ovary. 
Seed  with  or  without  endosperm. 

Order  1.  RANDNCULACEiE.  Perianth  either  consisting  of  a  petaloid 
calyx,  or  of  calyx  and  corolla,  usually  spiral :  stamens  numerous, 
occupying  several  turns  of  the  spiral,  or  arranged  in  several  alter- 
nating whorls;  anthers  usually  with  lateral  dehiscence,  sometimes 
extrorse  or  introrse  :  carpels  numerous,  spirally  arranged ;  rarely 
one  only ;  the  ovules  are  disposed  on  the  connate  margins  of 
each  carpel,  that  is,  in  two  I'ows  down  the  ventral  suture;  in 
several  genera  the  number  of  the  ovules  in  each  ovary  is  reduced 
to  one,  which  then  originates  from  either  the  upper  or  the  lower  end 
of  the  cavity  of  the  ovary  :  seed  with  endosperm.  They  are  almost 
all  herbaceous  plants,  and  are  either  annuals  or  they  have  perennial 
rhizomes  ;  they  have  no  stipules,  but  they  have  amplexicaul  leaves. 

Tribe  1.  Anemonece.  Petals  generally  replaced  by  stamens  :  sepals  frequently 
petaloid :  ovaries  numerous,  each  containing  a  single  suspended  or  ascending 
anatropous  ovule  ;  fruit  consists  of  a  number  of  achenes. 

The  genus  Clematis  consists  of  shrubs  which  creep,  or  climb  by  their  petioles, 
and  have  opposite  leaves,  and  a  petaloid  usually  valvate  calyx.  Clematis 
Vitalha,  the  Old  Man's  Beard,  is  common  in  hedges  ;  it  has  a  greenish-white 
calyx,  and  fruits  with  long  feathery  styles  ;  C.  Viticella,  patens,  and  others  are 
cultivated  as  decorative  plants.  Atragene  alpina,  occurring  in  the  Alps  and  in 
Siberia,  has  its  external  stamens  converted  into  petaloid  staminodes. 

Thalictrum  ;  the  species  of  this  genus,  as  T.  majus,  minus,  fiavum,  and 
alpinum,  the  Meadow-Rues,  have  stems  well  covered  with  leaves,  and  flowers 
with  an  inconspicucous,  fugacious,  4-5-leaved  calyx,  and  a  flat  receptacle. 

Anemone  has  au  hemispherical  receptacle  (Fig.  397  A  t),  and  a  petaloid, 
usually  5-6-leaved  calyx.  In  most  of  the  species  the  underground  rhizome 
elongates  into  an  erect  scape  which  bears  a  single  whorl  of  three  bracteoles  form- 
ing an  epicalyx  (p.  494),  beneath  the  terminal  flower.  In  A.nemorosa,  ranun- 
culoides,  and  others,  these  bracteoles  resemble  the  foliage-leaves,  and  often  bear 
flowers  in  their  axils;  but  in  A.  Pulsatilla,  and  others, they  difl'er  from  the  foii- 
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age-leaves  in  that  they  are  palmatifid  (Fig.  397  A  k)  ■  in  A.  Hepatica,  in  which 
he    capes  spring  rom  the  axils  of  cataphyllary  leaves,  the  three  bracteoles  are 

sin  pie  and  he  so  closely  under  the  petaloid  calyx  that  at  first  they  appear  to 
be  the  calyx  of  the  flower.  ^ 

Myosurus  minimus  (Mouse- tail)  has  a  very  long  cylindrical  receptacle,  bearing 
the  indefinite  spirally  arranged  carpels  :  stamens  4-14 ;  the  5  sepals  are  spurred 
Adonis,  the  Pheasant's  Eye,  has  completely  acyclic  flowers  ;  sepals  5,  petals  8 
or  more,  not  glandular  at  the  base ;  stamens  and  carpels  indefinite,  arranged  in 
^  order  :  A.  autumnalis  is  the  species  which  occurs  in  England 

In  Eanunculus,  the  calyx,  which  is  not  petaloid,  consists  of  5  (^)  sepals,  and 
the  corolla  of  5  imbricate  petals  which  alternate  with  the  sepals  and  have  a 


FiO.  397.  —  Flowers  of  Ranunculaceae :  s  peduncle;  fc  sepals;  c  petals;  a  stamens; 
/  ovary;  n  stigma  (all  of  natural  size  or  slightly  magnified).  A  Flower  of  Anemone 
Pulsatilla  in  longitudinal  section ;  li  epicalyx  ;  t  receptacle.  B  Gynseceum  of  Ranunculus  : 
X  receptacle  with  the  points  of  insertion  of  the  stamens  which  have  been  removed :  C  flower 
seen  from  below.  D  Flower  of  Hellehorus  viridis.  E  Flower  of  Aconitum  Napellus  :  h 
bracteoles ;  )c'  hooded  posterior  sepal— the  lateral  sepal  on  this  side  is  removed. 

nectary  at  their  base :  the  stamens  and  carpels  are  arranged  spirally ;  anthers 
extrorse ;  the  ovule  is  ascending,  whereas  it  is  suspended  in  all  the  preceding 
genera.  The  genus  includes  water-plants  with  finely-divided  leaves  and  white 
flowers,  as  R.  aquatilis,  Water  Crowioot,  Jluitans,  etc.  ;  and  land-  or  bog-plants, 
usually  with  a  yellow  corolla,  as  R.  acris,  the  Buttercup,  repens,  bnlbosiis,  and 
sceleratus  (all  known  as  Crowfoot),  and  Lingua  and  Flammula  (the  Greater  and 
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Lesser  Spearworts) ;  they  are  all  more  or  less  poisonous.  R.  Ficaria  (the 
Lesser  Celandine)  has  3  sepals  and  usually  8  petals. 

Tribe  2.  Helleborece.  Perianth  generally  consisting  of  calyx  and  corolla,  the 
latter  being  occasionally  suppressed ;  the  petals  are  glandular  at  the  base  : 
ovaries  usually  fewer  in  number  than  the  leaves  of  the  perianth ;  ovules  numer- 
ous, borne  on  the  ventral  suture ;  fruit  usually  consists  of  several  follicles. 

(a)  With  regular,  generally  actinomorphic,  flowers  : 

Helleborus,  with  acyclic  flowers ;  sepals  more  or  less  petaloid  in  f  arrange- 
ment ;  the  petals,  which  are  small  and  tubular,  iu  f  or  ;  stamens  m  ^\  or 
^r;  ovaries  usually  3-5  (Fig.  397  Z>).  H.  niger  is  the  Christmas  Eose ;  H. 
liridis  and  faitidus  are  not  rare.  Nigella  has  5  petaloid  sepals  and  usually  8 
(superposed  if  5)  small  glandular  petals  :  its  carpels  cohere  partially  or  com- 
pletely, forming  a  septicidal  capsule.  Trollius,  the  Globe-flower,  has  5-15 
petaloid  sepals,  and  a  similar  number  of  small  petals  which,  like  the  stamens 
and  carpels,  are  all  arranged  spirally  :  T.  europcens  occurs  in  sub-alpine  regions. 
Caltha,  the  Marsh-Marigold,  has  5  yellow  petaloid  sepals,  but  no  corolla :  C. 
2)almt.ris  is  common  in  damp  places.  Eranthis,  the  Winter  Aconite,  has  a 
3-leaved  epicalyx,  and  small  petals  with  long 
claws.  Actsea  has  a  petaloid  calyx  and  an 
alternating  (sometimes  suppressed)  corolla  ; 
it  has  a  single  carpel  which  becomes  a  baccate 
fruit:  .4.  spicata,  the  Baneberry  or  Herb 
Christopher,  occurs  in  woods.  Aquilegia,  the 
Columbine,  has  a  cyclic  flower  (Fig.  398)  : 
it  has  5  petaloid  sepals,  and  petals  with  long 
spurs ;  there  are  several  whorls  of  stamens  : 
A.  vulgaris,  atrata,  Aklei,  and  others  occur 
wild,,  or  are  cultivated  as  decorative  plants. 

(h)  With  irregular  dorsiventral  flowers: 

Delphinium,  the  Larkspur,  has  the  pos- 
terior  of  the  5  petaloid  sepals  prolonged  into  398-Diagram  of  flower  of 

4.x,  *     •    11     K  Q    ^.  1       *  Aquilegia, 

a  spur :  there  are  typically  5-8  petals,  of 

which  only  the  2  (D.  Ajacis ;  see  Fig.  328  A)  or  4  (D.  Staphisagria)  posterior 
are  developed ;  the  spurs  of  the  two  posterior  petals  project  into  that  of  the 
posterior  sepal:  D.  Staphisagria  has  3-5  carpels;  D.  Consolida  and  D.  Ajacix, 
common  garden  plants,  have  usually  but  one  carpel.  In  Aconltum,  the 
Wolf's-bane  or  Monk's-hood,  the  posterior  of  the  5  petaloid  sepals  is  large  and 
hooded';  the  two  posterior  of  the  8  petals  have  long  claws,  and  are  covered  by 
the  posterior  sepal,  the  others  being  inconspicuous  (Fig.  397  E,  c). 

Tribe  3.  Paoniea:.  The  perianth  consists  of  calyx  and  corolla,  and  the  petals 
are  not  glandular  :  ovaries  with  numerous  ovules,  surrounded  by  a  disc  :  fruit 
of  several  follicles. 

In  Pajonia,  the  Peony,  the  flower  is  acyclic :  the  calyx  consists  of  5  sepals 
which  gradually  pass  into  the  foliage-leaves  ;  the  petals  are  5  or  more.  P.  officin- 
alis, corallina,  and  others  are  cultivated  as  decorative  plants  ;  P.  MoxUan  has  a 
woody  stem  and  a  tubular  disc. 


Order  2.    Magnoliace^.    Perianth  cyclic,  consisting  usually  of 
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three  alternatitig  trimerous  "whorls,  one  of  sepals  and  two  of 
petals  :  stamens  and  carpels  numerous,  ari-anged  spirally :  seed 
containing  endosperm.    Woody  trees  or  shrubs. 

Tribe  1.  Magnoliem.  Carpels  very  numerous  on  an  elongated  cylindrical 
receptacle  :  flowers  invested  by  a  spathoid  bract ;  stipules  connate.  Magnolia 
grandiflora  and  other  species,  and  Liriodendron  tulipifera,  the  Tulip-tree,  from 
North  America,  are  ornamental  trees. 

Tribe  2.  lUiciece.  Carpels  in  a  single  whorl  on  a  flat  receptacle  (Fig.  340). 
Illiciuvi  anisatum,  the  Star-Anise,  is  a  native  of  China. 

Order  3.  Calycanthace^.  Flowers  acyclic,  perigynous  :  fruit, 
an  etaerio  of  achenes,  i-esembling  that  of  the  Rose. 

Calycanthus  floridus,  Carolina  Allspice,  is  an  ornamental  shrub  with  brown 
aromatic  flowers.    Chimonanthus,  a  fragrant  shrub,  also  belongs  here. 

Order  4.  Nymph^ace^.  Flowers  usually  acyclic  without  any 
sharp  demarcation  between  the  petals  and  the  stamens  :  pistil 
either  apo-  or  syn-carpous.  Water-plants,  generally  with  broad 
floating  leaves. 

Tribe  1.  Nymphceince.  Carpels  connate,  forming  a  polymerous  multilocular 
ovary  which  may  be  either  superior  or  inferior.  Ovules  numerous,  placenta- 
tion  superficial :  seeds  numerous,  containing  both  endosperm  and  perisperm, 
sometimes  arillate  (p.  459).  The  rhizome  grows  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  and 
throws  up  broad,  flat,  cordate  leaves  with  long  petioles  which  float  on  the  surface. 
The  flower  also  reaches  the  surface,  borne  on  a  long  peduncle. 

Nymphcea  alba,  the  white  "Water-Lily,  has  four  green  sepals,  a  great  number 
of  white  petals  which,  together  with  the  very  numerous  stamens,  are  arranged 
spirally,  and  a  semi-inferior  ovary,  Nuphar  luteurn,  the  yellow  Water-Lily, 
has  a  calyx  consisting  usually  of  five  greenish-yellow  sepals  ;  the  petals,  which 
are  smaller  and  yellow,  are  usually  13  in  number,  and  form  a  continuous  spiral 
with  the  indefinite  stamens  ;  the  ovary  is  superior.  Victoria  regia,  a  Brazilian 
species,  has  peltate  leaves  of  more  than  a  yard  in  diameter. 

Tribe  2.  Ne.lmibiece.  Ovaries  numerous,  distinct,  imbedded  in  the  fleshy 
receptacle  :  seeds  solitary,  exalbuminous. 

Nelumbium  speciosum  is  the  Lotus  of  Egypt  and  Asia. 

Tribe  3.  Cabombece.  Flowers  cyclic.  Calyx  and  corolla  each  three-leaved. 
Stamens  3-18  or  oo .  Ovaries  3-18,  monomerous,  each  with  two  or  three 
ovules  attached  to  its  walls  or  to  the  dorsal  suture  of  the  carpel.  Seeds  con- 
taining endosperm  and  perisperm.  The  submerged  leaves  are  much  divided, 
the  floating  leaves  peltate.  Cabomba  occurs  in  tropical  America :  Brasenia  is 
widely  distributed. 

Cohort  II.  Menispermales.  Flowers  usually  ambisporangiate, 
sometimes  monosporangiate  and  then  frequently  polygamous;  cyclic, 
typically  trimerous:    perianth  usually  differentiated  into  calyx 
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and  corolla,  and  then  either  homochlamydeous  or  heterochlamy- 
deous :  stamens  usually  3  or  a  multiple  of  3  :  gynseceum  trimerous 
and  apocarpous  or  syncarpous,  or  monomerous ;  ovary  unilocular, 
with  usually  a  single  basal  or  suspended  anatropous  or  orthotro- 
pous  ovule ;  seed  with  or  without  endosperm  ;  endosperm  some- 
times ruminated. 

Order  1.  Menispermace^.  Flowers  usually  dioecious,  but  with 
traces  of  the  missing  organs  :  perianth  usually  biseriate,  hetero- 
chlamydeous  :  the  calyx,  corolla,  and  androecium  have  usually  two 
whorls  each.  Carpels  usually  3-6,  distinct,  one-seeded,  but  many- 
seeded  in  the  sub-family  Lardizalbea?.  Seed  with  or  without 
endosperm.  They  are  mostly  tropical  climbing  plants  with  woody 
twining  stems  and  palmate  leaves. 

Tbe  structure  of  the  flower  is  very  variable:  pleiotaxy  is  frequent;  thus 
the  calyx  may  consist  of  3  or  more  (8-10  in  Syehnosepalum)  whorls,  the 
corolla  of  3  whorls  (occasionally  in  Menispermuin) , 
the  androecium  of  as  many  as  8  whorls  (Meui- 
spermum,  Anamirta) :  on  the  other  hand  oligotaxy 
sometimes  occurs ;  the  corolla  may  be  completely 
suppressed  {e.g.  Abuta,  Akebia),  and  in  the  latter 
genus  the  calyx  consists  of  only  a  single  whorl.  The 
S  flower  of  Cissampelos  is  dimerous,  and  the  ?  flower 
has  a  rudimentary  perianth  and  a  unilocular  ovary 
with  three  stigmata.  Tbe  endosperm  is  ruminated 
in  some  genera  {e.g.  Anomospermum,  Abuta,  Chas- 
manthera) :  the  seed  is  exalbuminous  in  the  Pachy- 
gonese  (e.f/.  Pacbygone,  Sychnosep^lum,  Rameya). 

Order  2.  Bkrheridace^;.  Flowers  ambisporangiate  :  the  calyx, 
corolla,  and  androecium,  each  consist  of  two  di-  or  tri-merous 
whorls.  Grynseceum  raonon^eroua  ;  ovary  with  numerous  marginal 
ovules.    Fruit  capsular  or  baccate.    Seed  with  endosperm. 

Berberis  vulgaris  is  the  Barberry  ;  its  floral  formula  is  /Ci  +  S,  (73  +  3,  vl3+3, 
Gd';  tbe  flowers  are  in  pendent  racemes,  usually  without  terminal  flowers; 
when  a  terminal  flower  is  present  it  is  acyclic  and  its  formula  is  K5  |  C5  |  .45 
(see  Fig.  311,  p.  498).  Fruit  an  oval  berry.  The  leaves  of  the  ordinary 
shoots  are  transformed  into  spinas  (Fig,  38),  in  the  axils  of  which  are  dwarf- 
shoots  bearing  the  foliage-leaves  and  the  inflorescences.  Epimedium  has  a 
dimerous  flower;  calyx  of  4-5  whofls  ;  petals  spurred.  In  Berberis,  sub-genus 
Mahonia,  there  are  3  whorls  of  sepals,  and  in  Nandina  many  whorls  the  inner 
of  which  gradually  become  petaloid.  Podophyllum  has  sometimes  3  whorls 
of  petals  (though  the  number  of  petals  varies  in  consequence  of  oligomery), 
and  shows  duplication  qf  the  stamens  of  the  inner  whorl.  The  anthers  usually 
dehisce  by  valves,  but  in  Podophyllum  and  Nandina  the  dehiscence  is  longi- 
tudinal. 


Fig.  399.  —  Diagram  of 
flower  of  many  of  the  Meni- 
spermaceae. 
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Order  3.  Lauiiace;e.  Flowers  ambisporangiate,  or  polygamous, 
somewhat  perigynous,  usually  trimerous  (sometimes  dimerous  or 
tetrameroas)  :  perianth  sepaloid,  in  two  whOrls :  stamens  9-12,  in 
three  or  four  whorls,  those  of  one  or  more  whorls  being  frequently 
staminodes ;  the  anthers  open  by  2  or  4  valves,  the  outer  introrse, 
the  inner  extrorse ;  the  filaments  have  glandular  appendages  (Fig. 
400  h  h).  Ovary  trimerous,  unilocular,  with  one  suspended  ovule, 
two  of  the  three  loculi  being  abortive.  Fruit  a  berry  or  a  drupe. 
Seed  devoid  of  endosperm. 

This  order  is  frequently  placed  in  the  sub-class  MonochlamydejK  ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  position  is  unsatisfactory  :  the  order  seems  rather 
to  be  allied  to  the  Menispermacea3.    The  chief  morphological  difficulty  is  the 


Fig.  400.— Stamen  of  Lauras.  An- 
thers opened,  a  a  ;  d  d  the  valves; 
h  h  glandular  appendages.  Diagram 
of  Cinnamomuui. 


Fig.  401.— Fruit  of  the  Nutmeg- 
tree,  Myrisiica  moschata.  P  Pericnrp, 
half  of  it  removed ;  s  the  seed ;  a 
aril  (nat.  size). 


interpretation  of  the  perianth;  since  it  consists  of  two  whorls,  and  is  homo- 
chlamydeous  and  sepaloid,  it  may  be  regarded  as  corresponding  to  the  two- 
whorled  calyx  of  other  Menispermales ;  from  this  point  of  view  the  Lauracem 
would  be  held  to  have  no  corolla :  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  two 
whorls  are  developed  differently,  the  segments  of  the  outer  whorl  being  de- 
veloped successively  and  those  of  the  inner  whorl  simultaneously,  tends  to  prove 
that  the  outer  whorl  is  a  calyx  and  the  inner  whorl  a  corolla.  In  Laurus  nobili< 
what  api^ear  to  be  petals  are  exceptionally  present  in  addition  to  the  two  normal 
perianth-whorls  ;  but  these  petals  are  really  staminodes,  due  to  petaloid  meta- 
morj)hosis  of  the  four  stamens  of  the  external  whorl. 

These  are  usually  evergreen  shrubs  with  coriaceous  leaves  (e.g.  Laurus  nohilis, 
the  Sweet  Bay)  ;  a  few,  as  Cassytha,  are  parasites  resembling  the  Dodder  in 
habit.    The  flowers  of  the  Bay  are  diclinous. 

Order  4.  MYitiSTiCACEJi:.  Flowers  dioecious,  perianth  of  a 
single  whorl,  gamophyllous,  3-lobed.    Stamens  3-18  coherent  into 
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one  bundle.  Ovary  monomerous,  with  one  basal  anatropous 
ovule  :  fruit  a  flesliy  two-valved  capsule :  seed  with  ruminated 
endosperm. 

Myristica  moschata,  the  Nutmeg,  is  a  native  of  New  Guinea.  The  seed  is 
invested  by  an  aril  (see  p.  459),  an  integument  which  is  developed  after 
fertilisation  ;  it  has  a  netted  or  laciniate  appearance  (Fig,  401  a)  ;  it  is  known 
in  commerce  as  Mace.  Seed  large,  with  abundant  ruminated  endosperm  ;  the 
innermost  layer  of  the  brown  testa  closely  follows  all  the  windings,  and  this 
gives  the  endosperm  a  marbled  appearance. 

The  affinities  of  this  order  are  doubtful :  it  is  commonly  regarded  as  closely 
allied  to  the  Lauracese. 


Order  5.  Polygon- 
age^.  Flowers  ambi- 
sporangiate,  sometimes 
monosporangiate  by 
suppression,  trimerous 
(sometimes  dimerous), 
with  the  typical  formula 
KS,  0  3,  A  3  +  3,  C?(3)  : 
perianth  in  two  whorls, 
liomochlamydeous,  either 
sepaloid  or  petaloid, 
sometimes  reduced  to  5 
leaves :  stamens  in  us- 
ually two  regularly  al- 
ternating whorls ;  the 
number  of  stamens  in 
the  outer  whoi'l  is  fre- 
quently increased  by 
duplication ;  the  number 
of  the  stamens  is  fre- 


FiG.  402.—^  Portion  of  the  stem  (s)  of  Polygonm, 
with  a  leaf  (b),  its  sheath  (v),  and  the  ocrea  (o)  (nat. 
size).  B  Flower  of  Rheum  :  k  external,  c  internal 
porianth-whorl;  a  the  stamens.  C  Fruit  of  Rumex, 
enclosed  by  the  inner  whorl  of  the  perianth  c ;  s  dorsal 
ridge  of  one  of  the  perianth-leaves;  k  external  peri- 
anth-leaves. D  fruit  of  Rheum  (/) :  k  outer,  c  inner 
perianth-whorl  (enlarged). 


quently  reduced  by  sup- 
pression. Ovary  usually  trimerous,  uniloculai*,  with  a  single  basal 
orthotropous  ovule.  The  fruit  is  more  or  less  enveloped  by  the 
persistent  perianth  (Fig.  402  C).  The  seed  contains  endosperm, 
in  which  the  straight  or  curved  embryo  is  imbedded.  The  leaves 
have  sheathing  bases,  and  connate  stipules  (Fig.  402  A),  forming 
an  ocrea  (see  p.  48)  which  embraces  the  stem  for  some  distance 
above  the  leaf-sheath  (absent  in  Eriogonum). 


This  order,  like  the  Lauraceaj,  is  commonly  placed  in  the  MonochlamydeoD, 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  two-whorled  perianth  presents  the  same  difficulty 
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and  may  be  regarded  from  the  two  points  of  view  in  both  orders  (see 
LauraceoB). 

The  typical  structure  of  the  flower  is  to  be  found  in  the  genus  Pterostegia. 
As  regards  the  perianth,  it  is  dimerous  in  Oxyria,  it  is  5-leaved  in  most  species 
of  Polygonum,  in  Coccoloba,  Muehlenbeckia,  etc.,  and  is  apparently  quincuncial 
(f)  ;  however,  the  development  of  the  flower  shows  that  this  is  not  really  the 
case,  but  that  it  is  the  result  of  reduction  by  the  absence  of  the  anterior  seg- 
ment of  the  inner  perianth-whorl :  it  may  be  mentioned  further  that  when  the 
perianth  is  trimerous,  there  is  (if  any)  but  a  single  prophyllum,  whereas  when  it 
is  pentamerous  there  are  two  prophylla.  As  regards  the  andrcecium,  in  a  trimer- 
ous flower,  only  a  single  whorl  of  stamens  may  be  developed  ;  either  the  outer 
{e.g.  Rumex,  Kcenigia,  as  also  in  the  dimerous  flower  of  Pobjgonum  diospyri- 
folium),  or  the  inner  (Leptogonum).    Duplication  obtains  in  the  single  whorl  of 
stamens  of  Eumex  and  Polygonum  diospyrifolium,  and  in  the  outer  whorl  of 
many  genera,  in  which  either  all  the  typical  number  of  stamens  are  duplicated 
(e.g.  Rheum,  Oxyria),  or  some  only  [e.g.  species  of  Polygonum,  in  which  also 
suppression  is  frequent).   It  is  important  to  note  that  the  number  (usually  5-8) 
of  stamens  in  a  flower  with  a  pentamerous  perianth  bears  no  direct  relation  to 
the  number  of  the  perianth-leaves  ;  whereas  in  dimerous  flowers  the  number  of 
the  stamens  is  a  multiple  of  2.    In  some  rare  cases  the  number  of  the  stamens 
is  large  (12-50).  When  two  whorls  of  stamens  are  present,  the  outer  being  dupli- 
cated, it  is  frequently  the  case  (e.g.  species  of  Polygonum)  that  the  anthers  of 
the  external  stamens  are  introrse  and  those  of  the  inner  stamens  extrorse. 
The  gynsBceum  is  sometimes  dimerous  when  the  perianth  is  pentamerous  (e.g. 
Polygonum  orientale,  amphibium  and  other  species)  ;  always  when  the  perianth 
is  dimerous.   The  endosperm  is  sometimes  ruminated  (Coccoloba).   The  British 
genera  are  the  following: — .Polygonum,  the  Bistort  or  Knot-Grass,  of  which 
there  are  many  species  (e.g.  Bistorta,  Hydropiper,  Persicaria,  amphibium,  avi- 
culare,  Convolvulus) ;  Rumex,  the  Dock  or  Sorrel,  the  leaves  of  Avhich  contain 
a  large  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  ;  Oxyria,  the  Mountain  Sorrel. 

The  most  important  economic  plants  are: — Rheum,  the  Rhubarb;  the 
Rhubarb  of  the  pharmacopoeia  is  obtained  from  K.  palmatum  Unguticum  and 
J?,  officinale  (China) ;  the  garden  Rhubarbs  are  B.  rhaponticum  and  undulatum : 
Fagopyrum  esmlentum,  the  Buckwheat. 

Order  6.  Ceratophyllace^.  Submex'ged  water-weeds  of  doubtful 
affinity,  with  whorled  sessile  leaves  dichotomously  branched  and 
subdivided  ;  in  the  axils  of  some  of  these  the  diclinous  flowers 
occur.  The  $  flowers  consist  of  from  6-12  perianth-leaves  and 
about  as  many  stamens ;  the  $  flowers  have  a  similar  perianth  and 
a  monomerous  ovary  with  a  single  suspended  orthoti-opous  ovule : 
seed  with  endosperm. 

Ceratophyllum  demersum  and  submersvm  occur  submerged  in  ponds  and 
ditches.  Pollination  takes  place  under  water,  and  in  correlation  with  this  the 
wall  of  the  pollen-grain  is  not  cuticularised  (see  p.  434). 

Cohort  III.  Caryophy Hales,    Flowers  cyclic,  generally  actino- 
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morphic  and  pentamerous,  sometimes  monocHamydeous :  calyx 
often  gamosepalous  :  stamens  usually  definite  :  ovary  unilocular, 
with  basal  placenta  :  seed  with  perisperm. 

Order  1.  Caryophyllace^.  Flowers  generally  pentamerous,  with 
calyx  and  corolla,  though  the  latter  is  suppressed  in  some  cases ; 
sepals  distinct  or  coherent :  stamens  in  two  whorls  (see  p.  503), 
of  which  the  inner  is  often  wanting  ;  ovary  2-,  3-,  or  5-merous,  uni- 
locular, or  multilocular  at  the  base,  with  a  central  placenta  or 
with  a  single  basal  ovule  :  fruit  usually  a  capsule  :  leaves  opposite, 
decussate :  stems  usually  tumid  at  the  nodes. 

Tribe  1.  Alsinece.  The  corolla  and  the  inner  whorl  of  stamens  are  usually 
present ;  the  calyx  is  eleutherosepalous  ;  fruit  a  capsule ;  usually  no  stipules. 

The  British  genera  are  Sagiua 
(Pearl- wort),  Arenaria  (Sand- 
wort), Cerastium,  Stellaria 
(Chick-weeds  and  Stitch-worts), 
Spergula(Spurrey),Lepigouum, 
Holosteum,  Moenchia  ;  they 
are  mostly  small  herbaceous 
plants  with  white  petals,  occur- 
ring in  meadows,  on  roadsides, 
etc.,  but  species  of  Lepigonum 
(Spergularia),  the  Sandwort- 
Spurrey,  and  Arenaria  {Hoiic- 
kenya)  pepJoides,  Sea-Purslane, 
grow  on  the  sea-coast  ;  they 
are  distinguished  from  each 
other  principally  by  the  number 
of  carpels  present,  and  by  the 
mode  of  dehiscence  of  the  fruit. 

Tribe  2.  Silenete.  The  corolla 
and  the  inner  whorl  of  stamens 
are  always  present :  the  calyx  is  gamosepalous ;  stamens  10,  filaments  connate 
at  base :  the  fruit  is  a  capsule  (in  Cucubalus  a  berry) :  the  leaves  have  no 
stipules ;  the  floral  axis  is  often  elongated  between  the  calyx  and  the  corolla 
(Fig.  403  y) :  the  petals  (as  in  Lychnis  and  Saponaria)  often  have  ligular  ap- 
pendages (Fig.  403  ;i'  :  see  p.  515). 

The  species  of  Dianthus,  the  Pink,  which  commonly  occur  wild  are  D.  deltoides, 
D.  ccesim  and  D.  Armeria;  D.  Caryophyllus,  the  Carnation,  and  D.  chinensis, 
are  well-known  garden  flowers  :  there  are  two  styles,  and  the  calyx  is  sur- 
rounded at  its  base  by  bracteoles.  The  genus  Saponaria  has  two  styles  but  no 
bracteoles  ;  S.  officinalis,  the  Soap-wort,  occurs  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  The 
genus  Silene  (Catchfly)  has  three  styles;  S.  inflata,  nutans,  and  others,  are 
common  in  meadows.  The  genus  Lychnis  (Campion)  has  five  styles;  the 
species  alba  [vespcrtina)  and  dinrna&re  diu3cious;  L.  Githago,  the  Corn-cockle, 
is  common  in  fields. 


Fig.  403. — Longitudinal  section  of  the  flower  of 
Lychnis  Flos  Jovis:  ■y  prolonged,  axis  (anthophore; 
see  p.  494)  between  the  calyx  and  the  corolla ; 
X  ligular  appendages  or  corona.   (After  Sachs.) 
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Tribe  3.  PolijcarpecE.  Leaves  with  scarious  stii)ules  :  calyx  eleutberosepalous ; 
the  corolla  is  present,  but  the  inner  whorl  of  stamens  is  wanting:  style  3-fi(l. 
This  group  includes  the  British  genus  Polycarpon  (Allseed)  and  others". 

Tribe  4.  Paronychiece.  Sepals  distinct  or  coherent :  the  corolla  and  the  inner 
whorl  of  stamens  are  usually  wanting :  style  usually  bifid :  ovary  unilocular, 
with  1-4  ovules :  fruit  generally  indehiscent. 

The  British  genera  are  Scleranthus  (Kuawel),  Herniaria,  Corrigiola  (Strap- 
wort),  and  Illecebrum:  they  are  small  inconspicuous  herbs,  with  scarious 
stipules  (except  Scleranthus). 

The  Paronychieffi  have  also  been  placed,  as  a  distinct  natural  order  Illece- 
BRACE.E,  among  the  Monochlamydeaj.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  have 
affinities  with  the  Chenopodiales,  and  that  they  thus  connect  that  cohort  with 
the  Caryophyllacese. 

Order  2.  Poktulacej:.  Calyx  usually  of  2  sepals  and  corolla  of 
5  petals:  stamens  usually  5,  antipetalous  :  ovary  usually  trimerous 
and  unilocular;  fruit  a  capsule.  They  are  lierbs  with  alternate  or 
opposite  leaves ;  the  corolla  is  fugacious. 

The  structure  of  the  flower  is  essentially  the  same  in  this  order  as  in  the 
Chenopodiales,  with  the  addition  of  a  calyx  of  two  antero-posterior  sepals. 

Portulaca  oleracea,  the  Purslane,  from  Southern  Europe,  and  other  species 
are  cultivated  as  vegetables  and  as  ornamental  plants.  Moutia  (Blinks)  has  an 
irregular  (apparently  gamopetalous)  corolla ;  it  grows  in  ditches  or  in  damp 
places.  In  the  genus  Lewisia  there  are  4-8  sepals,  8-16  jietals,  and  indefinite 
stamens. 

Order  3.  Aizoacej;  (FicoiDEiE).  Flowers  with  a  simple  perianth, 
and  usually  indefinite  stamens,  the  more  extei-nal  of  which  are 
often  transformed  into  petaloid  staminodes:  ovary  multilocular, 
sometimes  inferior. 

This  order  has  marked  affinities  with  the  Phytolaccacese  and  the  Nyctaginaceffi, 
so  that  it  is  sometimes  placed  among  the  Monochlamydeas ;  but  the  occurrence 
of  forms  with  petaloid  staminodes  justifies  the  position  in  which  it  is  here  placed. 
It  is  of  special  interest  inasmuch  as  it  well  illustrates  the  evolution  of  the 
dichlamydeous  from  the  monochlamydeous  type  of  flower,  with  multiplication 
of  the  sporophylls  and  the  gradual  metamorphosis  of  the  more  external  of  them 
into  petaloid  staminodes  which  are,  in  fact,  primitive  petals. 

Mesenibryanthemum  is  the  genus  with  an  inferior  ovary  :  it  has  fleshy  leaves 
and  conspicuous  flowers ;  many  species  are  cultivated ;  it  comes  from  South 
Africa. 

Cohort  IV.  Parietales.  Flowers  cyclic,  with  calyx  and  corolla : 
sepals  free:  stamens  definite  or  indefinite:  gynosceum  of  two  or 
more  carpels :  ovary  unilocular,  sometimes  many-chambered,  with 
painetal  placentation  :  seed  with  or  without  endosperm. 

Order  1.    PAPAVERACEiE.     Flowei^s  usually  actinomorphic,  A2, 
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C2  +  2,  Aoz  ,  G^^  or  (oc  ),  or  rarely  with  trimerous  whorls  :  calyx 
sepaloid,  corolla  petaloid :  the  numerous  whorls  of  stamens  alter- 
nate :  ovary  of  two  lateral  carpels  or  of  more  (Fig.  404  a),  two- 
or  more-chambered :  ovules  numerous,  attached  to  the  moi'e  or 
less  infolded  edges  of  the  carpels:  endosperm  abundant,  embryo 
small.  The  sepals  commonly  fall  off  before  the  flower  expands 
.  (Fig.  404  h).    Plants  with  abundant  milky  latex. 

Papaver,  the  Poppy,  has  a  many-chambered  ovary ;  the  fruit  is  a  porous 
capsule  (Fig.  342  D)  :  P.  somniferuiii  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  con- 
tained in  the  seeds,  and  for  the  latex  obtained  from  its  capsules,  which,  when 
inspissated,  constitutes  opium:  several  species  are  British,  such  as  P.  Rhv&as, 
the  Field  Poppy;  P.  Argemone,  the  Pale  or  Long  Prickly-headed  Poppy;  P. 
hybridiim,  the  Kound  Prickly-headed  Poppy  ;  P.  diibium,  the  Long  Smooth- 
headed  Poppy ;  and  Meconopsis  cainbrica,  the  Yellow  Welsh  Poppy.  Chelidojiiuia 
inajus,  the  Celandine,  has 
two  carpels,  a  siliquose 
fruit,  and  orange-coloured 
milky  latex.  Glaucium, 
the  Horned  Poppy,  has  a 
siliquose  fruit  which  is 
generally  spuriously  bilo- 
cular.  Eschscholtzia  cali- 
fornica  is  a  cultivated 
plant ;  it  has  a  hollow  re 
ceptacle,  so  that  its  flowers 
are  almost  perigynous. 

Order  2.  Fumari- 
ACE^.  Flowers  isobi- 
laterally  symmetrical, 
or  zygomorphic  with 
lateral  symmetry: 
floral  formula  JC2,  G2  -f-  2,  ^2-h2,  6?<^>.  The  three  whorls  of  the 
perianth  alternate;  one  of  the  outer  petals  (rarely  both)  is  usually 
furnished  with  a  spur:  in  most  genera  there  are  three  stamens  on 
each  side,  a  central  one,  with  a  perfect  anther  (the  stamen  of  the 
outer  whorl.  Fig.  405  B  a),  and  two  lateral  stamens,  each  with  only 
half  an  anther  (apparently  the  halves  of  the  stamens  of  the  inner 
whorl;  Fig.  405  J5a^a,).  The  fruit  is  siliquose  and  many-seeded, 
or  one-seeded  and  indehiscent.  Herbaceous  plants  without  milky 
latex,  sometimes  climbing  by  means  of  their  petioles  which  act  as 
tendrils  (Adlumia,  Fumaria).    Seeds  containing  endosperm. 

The  flowers  of  Adlumia,  Dicentra,  and  Hypecoum  are  isobilaterally  symmet- 


Pig.  404.  —  Flower  of  Chelidonium  majus  (aat.  siae); 
?c  calyx ;  ca  outer,  ci  inner  petals ;  a  stamens  ;  ii  stigma. 
A  Diagram  of  the  flower  of  Chelidonium.  a  Many, 
chambered  ovary  of  Papaver. 
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rical.  Dicentra  spectahiUs  is  a  favourite  ornamental  plant ;  both  the  outer  peta's 
are  spurred,  the  two  inner  petals  are  hollowed  at  their  apices,  so  that  they 
completely  enclose  the  anthers.  In  Hypecoum  the  flower  is  isobilaterally  sym- 
metrical, but  the  petals  are  not  spurred,  and  there  are  four  stamens,  two  lateral 
forming  the  outer  whorl,  and  two  antero-posterior  forming  the  inner  whorl : 
fruit  usually  indehiscent.     In  Corydalis  and  Fumaria  only  one  of  the  outer 


Fig.  405.—^  Flower  of  Dicentra  spectahilis :  one  of  the  outer  petals  is  removed :  s  pedicel ; 
ca  the  outer,  ci  the  inner  petals ;  /  stamens.  B  The  three  stamens  of  one  side,  seen  from 
within :  /filaments ;  a  the  middle  complete  anther ;  a,  a,  the  lateral  half.anthers.  C  Flower- 
bud,  with  the  sepals,  which  soon  fall  o£F,  still  adhering  (k) ;  (nat.  size).  Diagram  of  Fumi- 
tory. 

petals  is  spurred,  and  consequently  the  flower  is  irregular  and  laterally  zygo- 
morphic.  In  Corydalis  the  fruit  is  a  t wo- valved  capsule  with  numerous  parietal 
seeds  :  some  species,  e.g.  C.  cava  and  solida,  have  a  tuberous  rootstock;  others, 
as  C.  liuea  and  aurea,  have  rhizomes.  Fumaria  officinalis  and  others  (Fumi- 
tories) are  common  in  fields ;  the  ovaries  contain  but  few  ovules,  and  of  these 
only  one  ripens  to  a  seed ;  fruit  globose,  indehiscent. 

Order  3.  CRDCiFERiE.  Flowers  regular,  isobilateral :  floral  for- 
mula K2  +  2,  0x4,  A2  +  2",  The  four  petals  form  a  wliorl, 
alfcernafcing  with  the  four  sepals  as  if  the  latter  foi'med  one  whorl ; 

there  are,  however,  three  perianth- whoi'ls,  as 
in  the  two  preceding  families ;  but  whereas 
in  them  only  the  outermost  whorl  is  sepa- 
loid,  in  this  family  the  two  outer  whorls 
ai'e  sepaloid,  and  the  innermost,  which  alone 
is  petaloid,  is  a  whorl  consisting  of  four 
instead  of  two  members.  The  two  outer 
stamens  are  lateral,  as  in  those  families  ;  the 
two  inner  ones,  which  in  most  Fumariaco.i3 
are  apparently  divided,  are  here  duplicate,  having  longer  filaments 
(Pig.  407  Bhh)  than  the  outer  ones  (a)  ;  hence  the  flower  is  tetra- 
dynamous.    There  are  usually  four,  sometimes  more,  glands  at  the 


Fig.  406.— Diagram  of  the 
flower  of  Cruciferas. 
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base  of  the  stamens  (Fig  4.07  Bd).  The  ovary  consists  of  two 
carpels  with  the  ovules  in  two  longitudinal  rows  on  the  connate 
margins  of  the  carpels ;  these  two  parietal  placentae  are  connected 
by  a  membranous  growth  which,  as  it  is  not  formed  of  the  margins 
of  the  carpels,  must  be  regarded  as  a  spurious  dissepiment  (Figs. 
407  D*  jE*v,  342  Cw).  When  the  fruit  opens,  the  pericarp  splits 
into  two  valves  corresponding  to  the  carpels,  leaving  their  mar- 
gins, as  a  frame  or  replum,  bearing  the  placentae  with  the  spurious 
dissepiment  attached :  the  seeds  remaia  attached  to  them  for  some 
time  (Fig.  342  C,  p.  530). 


Fig.  407.— Flowers,  fruits,  and  embryos  of  various  Cruciferse.  A  Flower  of  Bi  assica  (nat. 
size)  ;  s  pedicel ;  7c  k  calyx ;  c  corolla.  B  The  same  after  removal  of  the  perianth  (miich 
mag.):  a  a  the  two  outer  short  stamens  ;  b  the  four  longer  inner  ones;  /  the  ovary ;  n  the 
stigma ;  d  gland.  C  Siliqua  of  Brassica :  v  dissepiment.  D  Augustiseptal  silicula  of  Thlaspi. 
E  Latiseptal  silicnla  of  Draba.  D*  and  E*  Diagrammatic  transverse  section  of  the  preced- 
ing: II  dissepiment;  s  seed.  F  Indehiscent  silicula  of  Isatis.  Jointed  siliqua  of  JJapIianus 
Raphanistvum :  g  style ;  III  separate  segments.  Jl-H  Diagrams  of  differently-folded 
embryos,  with  transverse  sections :  r  radicles ;  c  c  cotyledons. 

The  flowers  are  in  racemes  in  which  the  bracts  are  suppressed ; 
when  the  lower  pedicels  are  longer  than  the  upper  ones,  the  raceme 
becomes  a  corymb,  and  then  the  lower  flowers  are  usually  zygomor- 
phic,  the  petals  turned  towards  the  periphery  being  larger  than 
those  directed  towards  the  axis  of  the  inflorescence,  as  in  Iberis. 

The  form  of  the  fruit  is  of  importance  in  the  subdivision  oE  this 
order.    In  some  genera  it  is  much  longer  than  it  is  broad,  when  it 
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is  termed  a  siliqna,  (Figs.  407  C,  842  C)  ;  in  others,  it  is  not  much 
longer,  or  about  as  ]ong  as  it  is  broad,  when  it  is  termed  a  silicnla 
(Fig.  407  D  and  E).  The  latter  is  commonly  somewhat  com- 
pressed in  one  direction ;  either  parallel  to  the  dissepiment,  that  is 
to  say  laterally  (Fig.  407  E  and  -B*),  so  that  the  dissepiment  lies 
in  the  direction  of  the  greatest  diameter,  when  it  is  latiseptal ;  or 
perpendicularly  to  the  dissepiment,  that  is  in  the  median  plane, 
so  that  the  dissepiment  lies  in  the  narrowest  diameter,  when  it  is 
angustiseptal  (D  and  D*).  Fruits  with  only  one  or  a  few  seeds,  and 
which  are  indehiscent,  are  confined  to  only  a  few  genera,  such  as 
Isatis  (Fig.  407  F).  So  likewise  is  the  jointed  siliqua,  which  has 
transverse  dissepiments  between  the  seeds ;  when  they  are  ripe  it 
divides  transversely  into  segments,  as  in  Raphanus  (Fig.  407  G). 

The  seed  is  exalbuminous.  The  embryo  is  folded  in  the  seed 
in  various  ways ;  the  radicle  may  lie  in  the  same  plane  as  one  of 
flat  cotyledons  (Fig.  407 X),  when  the  cotyledons  are  said  to  be 
incumbent,  Notorhizece  (the  diagram  being  O  ||)  ;  or  the  radicle 
may  occupy  the  same  position,  the  cotyledons  being  folded  (Fig. 
407  J),  when  the  cotyledons  are  said  to  be  incumhent  and  folded, 
Orthoplocece  (diagram  of  section  O  ^)  ;  or,  thirdly,  the  radicle  may 
be  lateral  to  the  two  cotyledons  (Fig.  407  5"),  when  the  cotyledons 
are  said  to  be  accumbent,  Pleurorhizece  (diagram  O  =)  :  more 
rarely  the  cotyledons  are  spirally  rolled  so  that  in  a  transverse 
section  they  are  cut  through  twice,  Sjpirolobece  (diagram  O  ||  ||)  ; 
or,  finally,  they  may  be  doubly  folded,  and  be  seen  four  times  in 
a  section,  Diplocolobece  (diagram  O  ||  ||  |1  ID-  The  seeds  contain 
much  fatty  oil. 

Sub-order  1.    Siliquos^.    Fruit  a  siliqua,  much  longer  than  it  is  broad. 

Tribe  1.  Arabidece.  Q  =.  Cheiranthus  Cluiri,  the  Wall- flower,  and  Matthiola 
annua  and  incana,  the  Stocks,  are  cultivated  as  garden-plants.  Nastiirlium 
officinale  is  the  Water-cress.  Barbarea  vulgaris  is  the  Yellow  Eocket.  Carda- 
mine  (incl.  Dentaria)  also  belongs  to  this  tribe. 

Tribe  2.  Sisymbriea;.  Q  \\.  Sisymbrium  officinale,  the  Hedge-Mustard,  is 
common  on  rubbish  heaps ;  an  l  Erysimum,  the  Treacle-Mustard,  on  walls,  etc. 
Hesperis  is  the  Dame's  Violet. 

Tribe  3.  Brassiccce.  0>-  The  species  and  varieties  of  Brassica  are  much 
cultivated.  Brassica  oleracea  is  the  Cabbage,  with  the  following  varieties; 
acephala,  Scotch  kale,  Cow-cabbage  or  Borecole;  bullata,  the  Savoy-cabbage; 
cavitata  the  red  and  white  Cabbage ;  caulora.pa,  with  the  stem  swollen  at  the 
base  is  the  Kohl-rabi ;  Botrytis,  with  connate  fleshy  peduncles  and  abortive 
flowers  is  the  Broccoli  (asparagoides)  and  the  Cauliflower  (caidiflora);  gemmijera, 
^ith  numerous  lateral  leaf-buds,  known  as  Brussels-sprouts.  Brassica  cam- 
pestris  is  the  wild  Navew;  it  includes  the  following  sub-species:  Itapa,  the 
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•wild  Turnip,  with  bright  green  hispid  leaves  and  flat  corymbs  of  flowers,  among 
the  cultivated  varieties  of  which  is  the  var.  depressa,  the  Turnip :  Napus,  the 
wild  Kape,  with  glabrous  glaucous  leaves  and  long  racemes  of  flowers,  several 
varieties  of  which  are  cultivated  for  their  oily  seeds,  and  one  (var.  esculenta, 
the  Teltow  Turnip)  for  its  fleshy  root :  Napobrassica,  the  Turnip-cabbage, 
including  Butabaga,  the  Swedish  Turnip.  B.  campestris  oleifera  is  the  true 
Colza  or  Coleseed,  from  the  seeds  of  which  colza-oil  is  obtained.  Brasnca 
(Sinapis)  nigra  and  alba  are  the  black  and  white  Mustard.  Brassica  Siiiapin 
{Sinapis  arvensis)  is  the  Charlock  or  Corn-Mustard.  To  this  tribe  belongs  also 
the  genus  Diplotaxis. 

Sub-order  2.    Siliculos^.    Fruit  a  silicula. 

A.  LatiseptcE.    The  dissepiment  is  in  the  longest  diameter  of  the  silicula. 
Tribe  4.  Alyssinece.    Q  ~*    Cochlearia  officinalis  is  the  Scurvy-grass;  G. 

Armoracia,  the  Horse-radish,  has  a  thickened  root.  Alyssuin  calijcinuni  and 
Draba  (Erophila)  verna,  the  Whitlow-grass  (Fig.  407  E),  are  common  weeds: 
Lunaria  biennis  is  Honestj'. 

Tribe  5.  Camelinece.  Q)  W  .  To  this  tribe  belong  Camelina  (Gold-of -pleasure), 
and  Subularia,  the  Awl-wort,  an  aquatic  plant. 

B.  Angustiseptce.  The  dissepiment  is  in  the  shortest  diameter  of  the  silicula. 
Tiibe  6.   Lepidinece.   Q  II  •    Capsella  Bursa  Pastoris,  the  Shepherd's  Purse, 

is  common,  as  also  various  species  of  Senebiera  and  Lepidium  (Cresses). 

Tribe  7.  Thl'ispidece.  Q  =■  Various  species  of  Thlaspi,  the  Penny-Cress, 
are  common.  To  this  tribe  belong  also  the  British  genera  Iberis  (Candytuft), 
Tee-^dalia,  and  Hutchinsia. 

Sub-order  3.    Nucumentace/e.    Silicula  indehiscent,  few-seeded. 

Tribe  8.  Isatidece.  Isatis  tincforia,  the  Woad,  has  compressed,  pendulous, 
unilocular,  one-seeded  fruits  (Fig.  407  F)  :  the  leaves  yield  a  blue  dye. 

Sub-O'der  4.  Lomextace^.  Fruit  a  siliqua  or  silicula,  constricted  into  one- 
seeded  segments  (lomentaceous)  (Fig.  407  G). 

Tribe  9.  Gakilinece.  Silicula  two-jointed. 
This  tribe  contains  the  genera  Cakile,  the  Sea- 
Eocket,  and  Crambe,  the  Sea-Kale. 

Tribe  10.  Eaphanace.  Silicula  more  or  less 
moniliform.  Raphanus  sativus  is  the  Radish  ; 
R.  Rnphanistrum,  the  Wild  Radish  or  White 
Charlock,  is  a  common  weed. 

Order  4.  CAPPARiDACEiE.  Flower  iso- 
bilateral ;  formula  K2  +  2,  0x4,  A2  + 
2^  or  cc  ,  (3^  or  x  :  stamens  4  or  more, 
when  6  very  rarely  tetradynamous  : 
gynseceum  borne  on  a  special  prolonga- 
tion of  the  axis  (gynophore,  p.  495) 
(Fig.  408  0-  Fruitasil  iqua  or  a  berry. 


Fig.  4^8.— Flower  of  Capparis 
spinosa  (nat.  size) :  s  pedicel ;  fc 
calyx;  c  corolla;  a  stamens;  / 
gynseceura  on  (t)  gynophore. 


The  flower-buds  of  Gapparis  spinosaivom  the  South  of  Europe  are  known  as 
Capers. 
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Order  5.  Resedace^l  Flowers  irregular,  dorsiventral :  sepals 
and  petals  5-8,  the  latter  laciniate :  stamens  numerous :  carpels 
2-6  connate,  forming  a  unilocular  ovary,  open  at  the  apex,  with 
numerous  ovules ;  seed  without  endosperm :  inflorescence  a 
raceme,  without  bracteoles. 

Reseda  Lnteola,  the  Dyer's  Weed,  or  Weld,  yields  a  yellow  dye  ;  R.  odorata  is 
Mignonette, 

Order  6.  Cistacej;,  Flowers  usually  actinomorphic  and  penta- 
merous  :  the  two  external  of  the  five  sepals  ar-e  generally  smaller, 
a'nd  sometimes  they  are  absent :  stamens  numerous,  in  conse- 
quence of  multiplication :  carpels  3-10,  forming  a  uni-  or  multi- 
locular  ovary ;  ovules  orthotropous ;  seed  with  endosperm. 
Trees  or  shrubs  with  generally  opposite  stipulate  leaves. 

Cistus  has  5-10  carpels  forming  a  chambered  or  completely  multilocular  ovary. 
Cistus  ladaniferus,  creticus,  and  other  species,  grow  in  the  south  of  Europe ; 
a  balsam  is  derived  from  them.  Helianthemum  has  a  unilocular  trimerous 
ovary  :  Helianthemum  vuhjare,  the  Eock  Kose,  is  an  uuder-shrub  which  grows 
wild  on  dry  soils. 

Order  7.  BiXACE^.  The  seed  of  Bixa  orellana,  a  native  of 
America,  yields  an  orange-coloured  dye  known  in  commerce  as 
Annatto. 

•Order  8.  Violace^.  Floral  formula  iTS,  05,  A5,  (?'^:  flowers 
always   borne  laterally :  ovules  anatropous  :  fruit  a  loculicidal 

capsule  (Fig.  409  C):  seed 
with  endosperm.  The 
indigenous  species  have 
irregular  dorsiventral 
flowers  ;  the  anterior  in- 
ferior petal  is  prolonged 
into  a  hollow  spur  (Fig. 
409  A  cs)  in  which  the 
nectar  secreted  by  the 
spur-like  appendages  of 
the  two  lower  stamens 
collects  (Fig.  409  A  fs). 
The  sepals  are  produced 
at  the  base  (Fig.  409 
A  Is). 

Viola  is  the  Violet,  Pansy,  or  Heart's-ease  :— many  species,  as  V.  odorata,  the 
Sweet  Violet,  have  only  an  underground  stem  which  bears  cataphyllary  leaves, 


Fig.  409.— Viola  Utcolor.  A  Longitudinal  section  of 
flower:  u  bracteole  on  the  peduncle;  I  sepals;  Is  ap- 
pendage ;  c  petals  ;  cs  spur  of  the  lower  petals ;  fs 
glandular  appendage  of  the  lower  stamens;  a  an- 
thers (after  Sachs).  -B  Ripe  fruit ;  k  calyx.  C  After 
dehiscence  :  p  parietal  placentae;  steeds.  (Mag.) 
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and  whicb  throws  up  petiolate  foliage-leaves,  and  bracteolate  peduncles  each 
bearing  a  single  flower:  V.  odnrata  has  runners,  but  /a?^a  and  collina  have 
none: — in  others,  as  V.  canina,  the  Dog-Violet,  the  main  stem  is  above  ground 
and  bears  the  foliage-leaves  : — in  V.  mirabilis  these  two  forms  are  so  combined 
that,  in  the  spring,  flowers  are  developed  from  the  rhizome  which  have  large  blue 
petals  but  are  always  sterile  ;  it  is  not  till  later  that  inconspicuous  (cleistoga- 
mous,  p.  453)  flowers  with  minute  petals  appear  on  the  leafy  stem,  and  these 
only  are  fertile : — in  V.  tricolor  and  its  allies  the  stipules  are  leafy  and 
pinnatifid. 

Cohort  V.   Sarraceniales.    Flowers  regular,  generally  actino- 
morphie,  sometimes  monochlamydeous  :  stamens  often  numerous, 
ovary  synearpous,  uni-  or  multi-locular ;  placentation  various ; 
seeds  many,  with  endosperm ; 
leaves  adapted  in  various  w^ays 
for  the  capture  of  insects. 

Order  1.  Sarraceniace^. 
Flowers  ^ ,  usually  dichlamy- 
deous,  hemicyclic  :  stamens  15 
or  more  :  ovary  either  unilocular 
and  more  or  less  chambered,  or 
3-  or  5  -locular  ;  placentation  pa- 
rietal or  axile  :  leaves  pitchered 
(Fig.  410). 

This  order  includes  the  three  her- 
baceous genera  Sarracenia,  Darling- 
tonia,  and  Heliamphora.  The  two 
former  have  peutamerous  dichlamy- 
deous  flowers,  each  borne  singly  on  a 
peduncle ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
in  f  arrangement,  and  the  stamens 
are  indefinite  in  Sarracenia  and  15  in 
Darlingtonia ;  carpels  5,  antisepalous 
in  Sarracenia,  antipetalous  in  Dar- 
lingtonia :  they  grow  on  moors  and 
marshes  in  North  America.  Heliam- 
phora bears  its  flowers  in  racemes ; 
the  flower  has  a  simple  petaloid  peri- 
anth, indefinite  stamens,  and  a  trilocular  ovary;  it  is  a  native  of  British 
Guiana. 

Order  2.  Nepenthacej:.  Flowers  dioecious,  monochlamydeous, 
tetrainerous  :  stamens  generally  4-16,  coherent  into  a  central 
column  :  ovary  quadrilocular,  with  axile  or  somewhat  superficial 
placentation:  leaves  pitchered  (Fig.  37,  p.  58). 


Fig.  410.— Leaves  and  flowers  of  Sarra- 
cenia purpurea  (J) :  the  leaf  to  the  left  has 
been  cut  across. 


V.  S.  B. 


R  R 
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This  tropical  order  includes  the  single  genus  Nepenthes,  with  about  40 
species,  chiefly  inhabiting  the  Malay  Archipelago,  but  extending  to  Ceylon, 
Australia,  the  Seychelles,  and  Madagascar :  they  are  mostly  climbing  shrubs 
with  leaf-tendrils. 

Order  3.  Droserace^.  Flowers  ^,  diclilamydeous,  generally 
pentamerous  :  stamens  5  or  5" :  carpels  2-5 ;  ovary  usually  uni- 
locular with  parietal  placentae  :  leaves  not  pitchered. 

Herbaceous  plants,  constituting  the  six  genera  Dionaea,  Aldrovanda,  Eoridula, 
Byblis,  Drosera  (the  Sundew)  and  Drosophyllum :  in  Dionaea,  Aldrovanda,  and 
Drosophyllum,  the  gynfficeum  consists  of  5  antipetalous  carpels,  and  the  ovary 
is  unilocular  ;  in  Drosera  and  Eoridula  the  gynseceum  is  usually  trimerous,  the 
ovary  unilocular  in  the  former,  trilocular  in  the  latter ;  in  Byblis  it  is  dimerous 
and  bilocular.  The  leaf-blade  of  Dionaa  (Venus'  fly-trap)  and  of  Aldrovanda 
is  sensitive  to  touch,  the  two  halves  closing  sharply  along  the  middle  line  when 
irritated :  the  leaves  of  the  other  genera  are  provided  with  irritable  glandular 
tentacles  (see  Figs.  42,  43,  p.  66),  Aldrovanda  {A.  vesiculosa)  is  a  rootless, 
floating  water-plant. 

Cohort  VI.  Guttiferales.  Flowers  usually  cyclic,  generally 
actinomorphic,  and  pentamerous :  sepals  usually  free,  with 
imbricate  aestivation :  stamens  usually  indefinite :  gynaeceum 
syncarpous,  ovary  uni-  or  multi-locular  :  seed  exalbuminous. 

Order  I.     Hyperecace^.    Formula  usually  K5,  05,  A0  +  6<x., 
(5'^' ;  or  ^0  +  3co  ,  tr!5)-   Sepals  sometimes  united  at  the  base :  sta- 
mens usually  indefinite  and  polyadelphous ; 
when  in  five  bundles,  the  bundles  are  super- 
posed on  the  petals ;   this  position  of  the 
stamens  is  generally  attributed  to  the  sup- 
pression of  an  outer  whorl  of  stamens  which 
is  indicated  by  staminodes  in  species  of  all 
the  genera  :  ovary  uni-  or  multi-locular,  or 
Fig.  411.  -  Diagram  of     many- chambered  ;  capsule  septicidal ;  ovules 
Hypericum.  numerous,  anatropous ;  placentae  parietal  or 

axile.  Herbs  or  under-shrubs  with  decussate  entire  leaves,  which 
are  dotted  over  with  translucent  oil-glands ;  exstipulate. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  different  relative  numbers  of  staminal 
bundles  and  of  carpels  : — 

Staminal  bundles  5,  carpels  5  :  Hypericum  calycinum. 
Staminal  bundles  3.  carpels  3  :  H.  humipisum,  Mrsutum,  viontamm,  per- 
foratum, undulatHm,  barbatum. 
Staminal  bundles  5,  carpels  3  :  H.  Androsaimum,  hircinum,  elatum. 
Staminal  bundles  3,  carpels  5  :  H.  peplidifolium. 
All  these  species,  except  the  last  (St.  John's  Worts,  or  Tutsans),  occur  wild  in 
Britain. 
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Order  2.  TAMARiCACEiE.  Flowers  4-  or  5-raerous,  witli  one  or 
two  whorls  of  stamens :  calyx  gamosepalous :  ovarj  usually  tri- 
merous,  unilocular,  with  basal  or  parietal  placentation  :  capsule 
loculicidal  :  seeds  with  hairs  :  flowers  in  racemes  or  spikes. 

This  order  includes  the  shrubs  known  as  Tamarisks:  Myricaria,  Tamarix, 
Eeaumuria,  and  Fouquiera.  Myricaria  {Tamarix)  germanica  has  monadelphous 
stamens.    Tamarix  gallica  (or  T.  anglica)  has  become  naturahsed  in  England. 

Closely  allied  with  this  order  and  with  the  Elatinacese  is  the  small  order  of 
Feankeniace^  ;  the  flower  resembles  that  of  Tamarix  in  the  gamosepalous 
calyx  and  in  the  morphology  of  the  gynaeceum  :  Franhenia  Icevis,  the  Sea-Heath, 
occurs  in  salt-marshes  in  Britain. 

Order  3.  Elatinace^.  Small  water-plants,  wnth  entire  stipulate 
leaves  opposite  or  in  whorls  :  flowers  3-4-merous  ;  formula  Kn, 
Cn,  An  +  n,  ;  solitary,  without  bracteoles,  borne  in  the  axils  of 
the  foliage-leaves  :  ovary  raultilocular. 

E.  hexandra  and  Hydropiper  (Waterworts,  or  Water-peppers)  occur,  but  not 
commonly,  on  the  margins  of  lakes  in  England. 

Order  4.  Ternstr(BMIACEj;.  Perianth  spiral ;  the  calyx  is  not 
cleai-ly  distinguishable  from  the  numerous  bracteoles  :  stamens  in- 
definite :  ovary  multilocular.  Trees  or  shrubs  with  scattered, 
generally  coriaceous,  entire  leaves,  without  stipules. 

Camellia  japonica  is  a  favourite  ornamental  shrub:  Thea  chinensis,  of  which 
the  dried  leaves  are  tea ;  black  and  green  tea  are  varieties  resulting  only  from 
the  mode  of  drying  the  leaf. 

Order  5.  Clusiace^  (Gdttiferj;).  Trees  or  shrubs  with  di- 
clinous flowers. 

Order  6.  Dipterocarpace^,  Trees  :  leaves  usually  stipulate  : 
the  gamosepalous  calyx  enlarges  very  much  during  the  ripening  of 
the  fruit. 

Dryobalanops  Camphora,  a  native  of  Sumatra,  yields  the  Borneo  Camphor. 

Cohort  VII.  Mai  vales.  Flowers  cyclic,  generally  pentamerous 
and  actinomorphic :  calyx  often  gamosepalous,  with  valvate  aesti- 
vation :  corolla  with  usually  contorted  aestivation :  stamens  typi- 
cally in  two  whorls,  frequently  obdiplostemonous,  sometimes 
branched,  and  often  connate  :  carpels  usually  five  and  then  anti- 
petalous,  often  forming  a  multilocular  ovary :  seed  usually  with 
endosperm. 

Order  ].  Tiliace^e.  Sepals  usually  free:  stamens  10  or 
indefinite,  sometimes  polyadelphous ;  in  the  indigenous  species  the 
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staminal  whorl  opposite  to  the  sepals  is  suppressed,  and  there  are 
5  antipetalous  staminal  bundles ;  anthers  4-locular,  opening  by 
pores  or  valves  :  gyneeceura  usually  completely  syncarpous  ;  style 
1 ;  ovary  usually  5-locular,  each  loculus  containing  two  ovules  ; 
but  the  fruit  is  genei-ally  only  one-seeded.  Mostly  trees  or 
shrubs :  leaves  alternate,  stipulate. 

The  only  indigenous  genus  is  Tilia,  the  Lime-tree.    It  has  oblique  leaves  with 
deciduous  stipules ;  the  annual  shoots  have  not  a  terminal  bud.    The  inflor- 
escence is  cymose,  few- flowered  :  the 
peduncle  is  adnata  to  the  leafy  bract ; 
this  is  brought  about  in  the  following 
manner :  in  the  axil  of  the  leaves 
there  is  usually  a  bud,  together  with 
an  inflorescence  (Fig.  412) :  the  bract 
(Fig  412  h)  and  the  bud-scale,  which 
is  opposite  to  it,  are  the  first  two 
leaves  of  the  axillary  shoot  which  is 
terminated  by  the  inflorescence,  the 
peduncle  of  which  is  adnate  to  the 
bract  for  some  distance  :  the  bud  is  a 
winter-bud  developed  in  the  axil  of 
the  above-mentioned  bud-scale.  The 
inflorescence  itself  terminates  in  a 
flower ;  other  flowers  are  borne  in  the 
axils  of  its  two  bracteoles,  and  other 
flowers  again  may  be  developed  in  the 
axils  of  their  bracteoles,  and  so  on. 
T.  platyphyllos,  the  large-leafed  Lime, 
has  a  few-flowered  inflorescence,  and 
leaves  which  are  bright  green  and 
downy  on  the  under  surface :  T.  cor- 
data  has  an  inflorescence  which  con- 
sists of  a  large  number  of  flowers,  and 
has  small  leaves  which  are  bluish- 
green  and  pubescent  with  red  hairs  on 
the  under  surface.    T.  vulgaris  is  the 
common  Lime.     In  the  American 
species  the  innermost  stamens  are 
Btaminodia.    Corchorus,  in  the  East 
Indies,  yields  Jute,  which  consists  of 
the  bast- fibres. 


Fig.  412.— Inflorescence  of  the  Lime,  TUia 
phihiphyVos:  a  branch;  h  petiole  with 
axillary  bud.  Attached  to  the  peduncle  is 
the  bract  (h) :  li  calyx;  c  corolla;  8  stamens; 
/ovary;  7cn  flower-bud  (nat.  size). 


Order  2.  Sterculiace^:. 
Calyx  gamosepalous  :  androecium  obdiplostemonous ;  the  stamens 
which  L  opposite  to  the  petals  are  \or  multiple,  somet.n 
more  or  less  monadelphous  ;  those  which  are  opposite  to  the 
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sepals  are  staminodes  or  they  are  suppressed :  anthers  4-locular  : 
the  corolla  is  sometimes  wanting :  gynaeceum  usually  syncarpous, 
with  a  single  style  and  a  5-locular  ovary  with  2-co  seeds  in  each 
loculus.    Flowers  sometimes  diclinous  (Sterculiese). 

Tlieobromo  Cacao  is  a  tree  of  tropical  America,  the  seeds  of  which  contain  a 
nitrogenous  substance  Theobromine  and  a  fixed  oil ;  from  them  Chocolate  is 
prepared.  The  seeds  of  ola  acuminata,  a  tropical  African  tree,  have  similar 
properties. 

Order  3.  MALVACEiE.  '  Calyx  usually  gamosepalous,  frequently 
invested  by  an  epicalyx  (p.  494)  ;  the  corolla  is  adnate  at  the 
base  to  the  androecium  :  the  typically  obdiplostemonous  androe- 


riQ.413. — A  Flowei- of  Malva  Alcea  (nat.  size):  )c  calyx;  c  corolla;  s  connate  stamens, 
■with  the  anthers  (a) ;  n  stigmata.  B  Fruit  of  Althcsa  rosea  enclosed  in  (/c)  the  calyx :  ak 
epicalyx.  C  The  same  after  the  removal  of  the  calyx.  D  A  single  coccus  of  the  same  in 
longitudinal  section  :  sseed;  to  radicle;  sf  cotyledon  of  the  embryo  (mag.). 

cium  is  a  long  tube  (Fig.  413  A)  consisting  of  five  monadelphous 
usually  branched  stamens  which  are  opposite  to  the  petals,  each 
branch  bearing  a  bilocular  anther ;  there  is  sometimes  an  inner 
series  of  staminodes  opposite  to  the  sepals  :  carpels  5-co  ;  styles 
many,  connate ;  the  gynaeceum  is  sometimes  almost  apocarpous 
(Malopete)  ;  usually  syncarpous  with  a  raultilocular  ovary,  split- 
ting into  cocci  (Fig.  413  C  D),  with  usually  one  ovule  in  each 
coccus  (p.  530),  or  a  loculicidal  capsule  (Hibisceas),  Under- 
shrubs  or  herbs  :  leaves  stipulate  and  generally  palmately  veined. 

Malva,  the  Mallow,  has  an  epicalyx  of  three  bracteoles,  Hibiscus  has  one  of 
many  bracteoles,  and  Althaja  has  one  of  6-9  bracteoles  :  Althcea  rosea  is  the 
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Hollyhock,  and  A.  oJiciaaUs  is  the  Marsh-mallow:  several  species  of  Malva  are 
indigenous,  M.  syluestris,  rotundifolia,  and  moschata  :  Gossijpiuvi  herbaceum 
(with  the  vars.  religiosum  and  hirsutuin)  and  G.  arboreum  in  Egypt  and  the  East 
Indies,  and  G.  barbadense  (with  var.  xjeruvianmn)  in  America,  yield  Cotton, 
which  consists  of  the  long  hairs  on  the  testa  of  the  seed. 

SEEIES  II.— DISCIFLOE^. 

Flowers  typically  encyclic  and  generally  pentamerous,  often 
obdiplostemonous :  sepals  free  or  coherent:  petals  in  a  single  whorl : 
stamens  usually  definite,  and  hypogynous:  a  disc  is  usually  present: 
gynasceum  generally  syncarpous. 

Cohort  I.  Geraniales.  Flowers  usually  pentamerous  through- 
out; formula  X5,  05,  |  yl5-f5,  G*-*;  generally  obdiplostemonous: 

the  carpels  are  opposite  to  the  petals  : 
ovary  usually  5-lociilar,  with  1  or  2 
suspended  ovules ;  the  micropyle  is 
directed  inwards :  disc  various  or 
wanting. 

Order  1.  Gerantace^.  Disc  usually 
represented  by  a  gland  at  the  base  of 
and  outside  each  of  the  antisepalous 
stamens  :  flowers  usually  actinomor- 
phic  :  stamens  connate  at  the  base  : 
the  carpels  are  prolonged  into  a  car- 
pophore (Fig.  414  A  a)  ;  two  ovules  in 
each  loculns ;  the  fruit  is  septicidal 
fi'om  below  upwards,  the  awns  of  the 
separating  carpels  (cocci)  rolling  up 
(Fig.  414  B).  Seed  devoid  of  endo- 
sperm. Herbs;  leaves  simple,  stipu- 
late. 


B 


Fig.  414.— Fruit  of  Geranium.  A 
Before,  B  after  dehiscence ;  s  pe- 
dicel ;  /  loculi  of  the  ovary ;  a  in  i? 
the  awn  ;  n  stigma ;  a  and  ft  carpo- 
phore. (Mag.) 


Geranium  has  10  stamens :  in  most  species 
the  seed  is  expelled  on  the  sudden  rolling  up 
of  the  awn :  Geranium  prateiise,  sylvaticum, 
sanguiiieum,  cohmbimm,  and  other  species,  the  Crane's-bills,  are  wild  in  Eng- 
land; G.  Boberlianum,  Herb-Eobert,  is  universally  distributed.  Erodium,  the 
Stork's-bill,  has  the  5  stamens  which  are  opposite  to  the  petals  transformed 
into  staminodes;  E.  cicntarium  is  common  in  waste  places.  Pelargonium,  in 
many  varieties,  is  a  well-known  garden-plant :  the  flowers  are  irregular  and 
dorsiventral ;  the  disc  is  absent,  but  the  posterior  sepal  is  provided  with  a 
glandular  spur  which  adheres  to  tlie  pedicel.  The  cocci  of  Erodium  and 
Pelargonium  are  indehiscent,  and  are  forced  into  the  ground  by  the  movement 
of  the  hygroscopic  awn. 
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Order  2.  Linace^e.  Disc  generally  a  whorl  of  10  small  extra- 
staminal  glands  :  formula  K5,  C5,  (  \  A  f  5  +  5),  (9'^  :  flowers  acti- 
nomorphic,  rarely  all  the  whorls  are  tefcramerous :  stamens  mona- 
delphons  at  the  base ;  the  whorl  of  stamens  opposite  to  the  petals 
is  replaced  by  staminodia  :  each  loculus  of  the  ovary  contains  two 
ovules,  and  is  often  divided  into  two  by  a  more  or  less  complete 
false  dissepiment :  seed  usually  contains  endosperm  :  capsule  septi- 
cidal.  Herbs  or  shrubs ;  leaves  simple,  entire,  with  or  without 
stipules. 

Linum  usiiatissimum  is  the  Flax  :  the  strong  bast-fihres  are  used  in  weaving 
linen ;  the  seeds  contain  oil ;  the  walls  of  the  outer  cells  of  the  testa  are  muci- 
laginous. There  are  several  British  species  of  Linum.  Eadiola,  the  other 
British  genus,  has  tetramerous  flowers. 

Order  8.  Erythroxtlace^.  Flowers  regular  :  petals  five,  with 
a  ligular  appendage :  stamens  ten,  connate  at  the  base  by  means 
of  a  disc  and  forming  a  tube :  ovary  2-3-locular,  with  one  sus- 
pended anatropous  ovule  in  each  loculus  :  seed  with  endosperm. 

The  wood  of  most  of  the  species  contain  a  red  dye.  The  leaves  of  Erythroxy- 
lon  Coca  are  used  as  a  stimulant :  they  contain  cocain. 

Order  4.  OxALiDACEiE.  Disc  present  as  small  glands  at  the  base 
of  the  antipetalous  stamens,  or  of  all  of  them  :  flowers  actino- 
morphic;  formula  K5,  C5,  (lJ.5  +  5),  6^'^;  the  antipetalous 
stamens  are  sometimes  staminodial ;  those  which  are  opposite  to 
the  sepals  are  the  longest :  ovules  numerous ;  fruit  a  capsule,  or 
more  rarely  a  berry ;  seed  containing  endosperm.  Herbs,  with 
compound  (ternate),  generally  exstipulate  leaves. 

Oxalis  Acetosella,  the  Wood-Sorrel,  is  frequent  in  woods;  it  contains  much 
potassium  oxalate.  The  tuberous  roots  or  underground  stems  of  some  American 
species,  as  0.  esculenta,  crenata,  and  Deppei,  contain  much  mucilage,  and  are 
used  as  food.  Some  species  [e.g.  0.  gracilis)  show  trimorphic  heterostylism 
(p.  455) :  others  (e.g.  0.  Acetosella),  have  cleistogamous  flowers  (p.  453).  The 
leaves  of  Oxalis  and  Averrhoa  show  sleep-movements  :  those  of  Biophytum  are 
sensitive  to  touch. 

Order  5.  Balsaminacej:.  Disc  0:  flowers  irregular,  dorsiventral ; 
formula  Kb,  05,  I  ^0  +  5,  the  posterior  sepal  is  spurred,  and 
the  two  anterior  are  small  or  absent :  the  anterior  petal  is  large : 
ovary  5-locular ;  ovules  numerous  ;  the  fruit  is  loculicidally  septi- 
fragal,  the  valves  separate  elastically  and  roll  upwards,  so  that  the 
seeds  are  projected  to  some  distance;  seed  without  endosperm. 
Herbs,  with  simple  exstipulate  leaves. 
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Impatiens  Noli-me-tangere,  the  yellow  WUd  Balsam,  occurs  in  damp  and 
shady  spots;  the  ripe  fruit  flies  open  with  violence  at  a  touch.  Impatiens 
Balsamina,  an  Indian  species,  is  cultivated. 

Order  6.  TROP^OLACEiE.  Disc  0:  flowers  irregular,  asym- 
metric (Fig.  328  B,  p.  513);  formula  K6,  C5,  ^44  + 4,  G^^:  the 
posterior  sepal  is  prolonged  into  a  spur ;  the  three  anterior  petals 
are  claw^ed  and  ciliate  :  the  two  median  stamens,  one  belonging  to 
each  whorl,  are  suppressed,  so  that  there  are  eight  instead  of  ten : 
one  ovule  in  each  of  the  three  locnli  of  the  ovary :  seed  without 
endosperm.  Herbs,  with  exstipulate  leaves  ;  often  petiole-climbers. 

Tropceoluvi  majus  and  minus,  Indian  Cress,  often  wrongly  termed  Nasturtium, 
are  universally  cultivated. 

Order  7.  Zygophyllacej;.  Disc  annular,  fleshy :  flowers  acti- 
nomorphic,  5  or  4-merous.  Herbs  or  shrubs  with  decussate,  fre- 
quently paripinnate,  stipulate  leaves  :  seeds  with  endosperm. 

Lignum  Vitce  is  the  wood  of  Guiacum  officinale  (West  Indies). 

Order  8.  Rutacb^.  Disc  usually  annular :  flowers  usually  acti- 
nomorphic  and  obdiplostemonous  :  gynasceum  sometimes  partially 
apocarpous,  but  the  styles  are  usually  connate:  seed  with  or  without 
endosperm.  There  are  numerous  oil-glands  on  the  leaves  and  stems. 

Sub-order  1.  Edte^.  The  placentse  project  into  the  loculi  of  the  ovary ; 
each  bears  3  or  more  ovules :  fruit  a  loculicidal  capsule  :  seed  with  endosperm. 

Ruta  graveoleiis,  the  Eue,  has  pentamerous  terminal 
flowers,  and  tetramerous  lateral  flowers.  Dictamnus 
Fraxinella  has  an  irregular  dorsiveutral  flower. 

Sub-order  2.  Diosme^.   Ovules  2  in  each  loculus : 
leaves  simple :  seed  without  endosperm. 
Barosma,  Agathosma,  Empleurum. 
Sub-order  3.   Zanthoxyle^.    Flowers  usually  dioe- 
cious and  polygamous  :  endosperm  usually  present. 

Zanthoxylum  fraxineum,  from  North  America,  is  a 
shrub  which  is  sometimes  cultivated. 

Sub-order  4.  Toddalte^.    Gynajceum  syncarpous  : 
fruit  indebiscent,  winged,  dry  or  succulent :  seed  with  endosperm. 
Ptelea  trifoHata  is  a  North  American  shrub  with  white  flowers. 
Sub-order  5.    Aubantie^.     Gynaeceum  syncarpous  :  calyx  gamosepalous  : 
seed  without  endosperm. 

The  genus  Citrus  has  an  indefinite  number  of  bundles  of  connate  stamens 
(polyadelphous)  (Fig.  416  ^),  all  belonging  apparently  to  tbe  antisepalous  inner 
whorl :  the  carpels  are  usually  more  numerous  than  tbe  petals,  and  during 
ripening  they  become  filled  with  a  succulent  tissue  derived  from  their  w.xUs ; 
the  various  parts  of  the  flower  and  the  fruit  (p.  532)  contain  much  ethereal  oil : 


Fig.  415.— Diagram  of  the 
flower  of  Dictamnus. 
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the  leaf,  which  is  typically  pinnate,  is  reduced  to  its  terminal  leaflet  which  is 
articulated  to  the  winged  petiole  (Fig.  32  G) ;  the  leaf  is  sometimes  spinous. 

Citrus  medica  is  the  Citron ;  C.  medica  var.  Limonum,  is  the  Lemon  ;  C. 
medica  var.  Limetta,  is  the  Lime;  Citrus  Aurantiam  y&r.  Bigaradia  (or  C.vulcjaris) 
is  the  Bit'er  or  Seville  Orange,  and  C.  Auraiitium  sinense  is  the  Sweet  Orange  ; 
Citrus  nobilis  is  the  Mandarin  Orange  ;  and  Citrus  deciimam  is  the  Shaddock 
all  orig  nally  derived  from  tropical  Asia. 


Fig.  416.— Flower  and  floral  diagram  of  Citrus.  A  Open  flower  ;  o  corolla ;  s  the  partially 
connate  stamens  ;  ii  the  stigma.    B  Bud ;  fc  calyx  ;  c  corolla ;  d  oil-glands. 

Order  9.  Meltace^.  Disc  various:  stamens  5-10,  generally 
monadelphous ;  the  filaments  have  stipulate  appendages  ;  carpels 
usually  5  ;  no  oil-glands,  but  simple  sacs  (p.  139). 

Mahogany  is  the  wood  of  Swietenia  Mahaponi  (America).  The  wood  of  species 
of  Cedrela  is  often  erroneously  termed  "  cedar-wood  "  :  Guarea,  Carapa,  Melia, 
are  other  well-known  genera. 

Order  10.  Simarubace^.  Disc  conspicuous :  flowers  actino- 
morphic,  sometimes  diclinous :  stamens  usually  10,  and  then 
sometimes  {e.g.  Ailanthus)  distinctly  obdiplostemonous  :  gynaeceum 
sometimes  apocarpous  :  ovule  usually  solitary  in  each  loculus  : 
there  are  no  oil-glands  in  the  leaves,  but  the  cortex  and  wood 
contain  a  bitter  substance. 

Ailanthus  glandulosa,  the  Tree  of  Heaven,  from  China,  is  a  tree  with  multi- 
jugate  pinnate  leaves  and  a  winged  indehiscent  fruit ;  it  is  often  cultivated. 

Order  11.  BuRSERACEiE.  Disc  usually  annular  :  flowers  actino- 
morphic  :  gynseceum  syncarpous  ;  ovary  with  two  ovules  in  each 
loculus :  there  are  resin-passages  in  the  bast. 

BoswelUa  serrata  (East  Africa)  yields  Olibanum,  a  gum-resin;  Commiphora 
Schimperi  and  ahyssinica  yield  the  gum-resin  Myirh  (Arabia  and  Abyssinia). 

Cohort  II.  Sapindaies.  Flowers  typically  pentamerous  and 
obdiplostemonous  but  with  reduction  in  the  androecium,  actino- 
morphic  or  zygomorphic,  sometimes  monosporangiate :  gynaeceum 
oligomerous,  usually  syncarpous.    Mostly  trees. 
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Order  1.  Sapindace^].  Flowers  usually  irregular,  obliqnely  zy- 
gomorphic  or  asymmetric,  in  that  the  two  petals  of  one  side  are 
larger  and  of  somewhat  diiferent  form  to  the  thi-ee  others;  of 
these,  one,  which  lies  in  the  plane  of  symmetry,  is  sometimes  want- 
ing :  two  or  three  of  the  antisepalous  stamens  are  usually  sup- 
pressed, so  that  the  number  is  eight  or  seven  ;  they  are  inserted 
within  the  disc :  the  ovary  is  trilocular ;  ovules  two  in  each 
loculus  :  seed  without  endosperm. 

^sculus  has  opposite,  palmately  compound,  exstipulate  leaves  ;  the  flowers 
are  in  terminal  scorpioid  racemes  ;  the  fruit  has  a  loculicidal  dehiscence : 
Hippocastanuvi  is  the  Horse-Chestnut,  derived  from  Asia ;  Jil.  carnea,  M. 
Pavia,  and  other  species  are  frequently  cultivated.  A  great  number  of  genera 
and  species  grow  in  warm  climates  ;  they  have  generally  scattered  pinnate 
leaves :  often  climbers  with  branch-tendrils.  The  fleshy  fruit  of  Sapindus 
Saponaria  makes  a  lather  with  water  like  soap. 


Fig.  417.— Floral  dia- 
gram of  ^sculus :  but 
the  missing  stamens 
should  be  represented 
as  aatisepalous. 


Fig.  418.— Fruit  of  A.  ylatnnoides,  dividing  into 
two  mericarps  m  ;  s  pedicel ;  Jl  wings  (nat.  size). 


Order  2.  AcERACEyE.  Flowers  regular:  stamens  commonly  eight, 
in  consequence  of  the  suppression  of  the  two  median  ones,  variously 
inserted :  disc  annular,  rarely  absent,  extrastaminal  or  intra- 
staminal:  ovary  bilocular;  ovules  two  in  each  loculus;  when  ripe 
tiie  fruit  splits  into  two  one-seeded  winged  mericarps  (samaras) 
(Fig.  418):  leaves  opposite,  palmately  lobed,  sometimes  compound, 
exs'tipulate  :  flowers  in  terminal  racemes,  sometimes  in  corymbs, 
with  an  apical  flower :  seed  without  endosperm. 

The  principal  species  of  Acer,  the  Maple,  are  A .  Pscudoplatanus,  the  Sycamore, 
having  leaves  with  crenate  margins,  flowers  in  elongated  pendulous  racemes, 
blooming  after  the  unfolding  of  the  leaves,  and  parallel-winged  fruits  ; 
platanoides,  having  leaves  with  serrate  margins,  flowers  in  short  erect  raceme 
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blooming  before  the  unfolding  of  the  leaves,  and  fruits  with  widely  diverging 
wings  (even  more  than  in  Fig.  418) ;  A.  campestre,  the  common  Maple,  which 
is  sometimes  shrubby,  with  a  trilobate  leaf,  short  erect  racemes  of  flowers  which 
bloom  after  the  unfolding  of  the  leaves,  and  fruits  with  wings  which  are  dia- 
metrically opposite.  Some  North  American  species  are  often  cultivated,  such  as 
A.  rubrum,  with  five  stamens  opposite  to  the  sepals,  and  a  rudimentary  disc ; 
A.  dasycarpum,  with  the  same  number  and  position  of  the  stamens,  without  any 
corolla,  and  having  dioecious  flowers  ;  A.  Negunclo,  with  compound  3-5  foliolate 
leaves,  and  dioecious  flowers  like  those  of  the  preceding  species.  Sugar  is 
prepared  from  the  sap  of  A.  saccharinum  and  dasycarpum  especially. 

Order  3.    PolygAlace^.    Flowers  irregular,  dorsiventral  ;  the 
two  latei'al  sepals  conspicuously  large  and  known,  as  "wings" 
(Fig.  419  h') :  petals  three,  the  two  lateral  being  absent;  the  an- 
terior petal  is  veiy  large  and  carinate  :  stamens  usually  eight, 
forming  a  tube  open  posteriorly,  to  which  the  corolla,  or  at  least 
the  anterior 
petal,  is  adnate  ^ 
(Fig.  4195):  disc 
rudimentary  : 
carpels  two, 
median,  forraino" 
a  bilocular 
ovary,  each 
loculus  con- 
taining a  single 
suspended 
ovule :  fruit 

usually  a  capsule.  The  flower  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the 
Papilioneae,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  here  the  two  "  alse  " 
or  wings  belong  to  the  calyx. 

The  flower  of  the  Polygalace^  resembles  that  of  the  Aceracese  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  two  stamens  in  the  plane  of  the  two  carpels. 

Poly  gala  vulgaris,  amara,  and  others,  the  Milkworts,  are  herbs,  woody  at 
the  base,  occurring  in  woods  and  meadows. 

Order  4.  ANACARDiACEiE.  Flowers  usually  actinomorphic,  and 
often  diclmous :  stamens  usually  inserted  on  the  disc,  but  disc 
sometimes  absent :  gynosceum  of  but  few  carpels;  sometimes  one 
only  IS  developed,  the  others  being  represented  by  two  or  more 
stigmata;  each  loculus  of  the  ovary  contains  one  anatropous 
ovule  with  dorsal  raphe  :  resin-ducts  present :  seed  without  endo- 
sperm. 


Fig.  419.— Flower  of  Polygala  grandiflora.  A  Seen  from  out- 
si'ie  after  the  removal  of  the  wing-sepal  Ic.  B  Longitudinal 
section:  fc  caly.x  ;  k'  wing;  c  corolla;  s  tube  of  stamens.  (After 
Sachs.) 
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Various  species  are  cultivated  as  ornamental  plants.  In  Cotinus  many  of  the 
flowers  are  abortive,  and  the  hairy  peduncles  become  much  elongated.  The 
^  genus  Rhus  includes  the  Sumachs;  there  are  no 

antipetalous  stamens:  li.  Coriaria  (Southern 
Europe)  is  used  in  tanning.  Pistacia  vera,  in 
Southern  Europe,  bears  edible  seeds  (Pistachio- 
kernels)  ;  in  the  flowers  of  this  genus  the  petals, 
and  in  the  <?  flower  the  stamens  which  are 
opposite  to  them,  are  suppressed. 


Fig.  420.-Floral  diagram  of 
Rhus. 


Cohort  III.  Cel astral es.  Flowers 
regular,  frequently  aetinomorpliic,  4-5- 
merous ;  only  one  whorl  of  stamens, 
which  either  alternates  with  or  is  opposite  to  the  petals,  is  usually 
present :  disc  usually  within,  sometimes  external  to,  the  andrce- 
cium :  ovules  usually  erect :  the  seed  nearly  always  contains 
endosperm.    Trees  or  shrubs. 

Order  1.  Celastrace^.  Formula,  Kn,  On,  ^n,  G  (n)  or  less, 
n=4  or  5  :  sepals  imbricate:  stamens  and  carpels  inserted  on  a 
flattened  disc :  stamens  alternate  with  the  petals:  usually  two  ovules 
in  each  loculus  of  the  ovary :  leaves  scattered,  entire,  stipulate. 

In  the  genns  Euonymus,  the  Spindle-tree,  the  loculicidal  capsule  contains 
seeds  invested  by  an  orange-coloured  arillode  (p.  459) ;  E.  europcea  occurs  both 
cultivated  and  wild. 

Order  2.  Staphyleace^s.  Flowers  pentamerous  :  stamens  alter- 
nate with  the  petals :  disc  intrastaminal :  ovary  generally  trimerous 
and  trilocular ;  ovules  numerous :  leaves  decussate,  pinnate,  stipu- 
late :  seed  with  small  endosperm. 

Staphylea  pinnata  is  grown  in  gardens. 

Order  3.  Rhamnacej:.     Formula,  Kn,   Cn,  \  An,    G--;  n=4 

or  5  :  calyx  usually  gamosepalous,  val- 
vate  :  petals  usually  small  and  often 
hood-shaped  (Fig.  421  c),  enclosing  the 
stamens  which  are  opposite  to  them : 
flowers  sometimes  diclinous:  usually  a 
sins-le  ovule  in  each  loculus  of  the  ovary 
which  is  invested  by  a  disc :  leaves 
usually  scattered,  entire,  stipulate  :  fruit 
^  T.,        r  a  drupe  or  a  capsule. 

Pig.  421.— Flower  of  Rliamnns  ^ 

Frangula  (mag.) :  fc  sepals  con-  Rhamiius  cathartica,  the  Buckthorn,  has  op- 

nate  at  the  base  into  a  tube  ((J) ;  .,    ,  j   ii  j.   •       iu   nf 

c  hood-shaped  petals  enclosiug  VO^'^^  l^^^^^s  and  thorny  tw:gs :  the  berries  of 

the  stamens  (<>).  H.  ivfectoria,  in  Southern  Europe,  yield  a  green 
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or  yellow  dye ;  R.  Frangula  has  scattered  leaves ;  its  wood  produces  a  par- 
ticularly light  charcoal. 

Order  4.  Ampelidace^.  Formula  same  as  in  Rharanacese :  sepals 
small ;  the  corolla  is  often  thrown  off  before  it  opens  (Fig.  422  A  c)  : 
a  glandular  disc  between  the  androecium  and  the  gynaeceum  : 
ovules  one  or  two  in  each  loculus :  fruit  baccate.  Climbing  plants, 
with  stem-tendrils  ;  leaves  palmate,  exstipulate  or  stipulate. 

Vitis  vinifera,  the  Grape-Vine,  probably  derived  from  the  East,  is  cultivated 
in  endless  varieties ;  other  species,  such  as  V.  vulpina  and  Lahrusca,  as  also 
Ampelopsis  hederacea,  the  Virginian  Creeper,  are  also  frequently  cultivated.  The 
tendrils  of  the  Vine  (Fig.  24  A)  are  branches  bearing  scaly  leaves  in  the  axils  of 
which  other  branches  arise :  their  peculiar  position  opposite  to  the  foliage- 
leaves  may  be  explained  as  follows :  the  ordinary  shoots  are  sympodia,  and 
each  tendril  is  the  terminal  segment  of  a  member  of  the  sympodium ;  the  fol- 
lowing member  is  a  shoot  springing  from  the  axil  of  the  foliage-leaf  which  is 
opposite  to  the  tendril. 
Every  third  leaf  has  no 
tendril  opposite  to  it, 
that  is  to  say,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  sympodium 
alternately  hear  one  or 
two  leaves.  The  inflor- 
escences occupy  the 
same  positions  as  the 
tendrils.  Each  leaf  has 
also  a  bud  in  its  axil, 
which    either  remains 

undeveloped  or  gives  rise  to  a  dwarf-shoot :  from  the  axil  of  the  cataphyllary  leaf 
of  the  dwarf-shoot  an  ordinary  shoot  is  developed.  In  some  species  of  Ampe- 
lopsis {e.g.  A.  Veitchii  and  Roylei)  the  tendrils  attach  themselves  to  flat  surfaces 
by  means  of  discoid  suckers  developed  at  their  tips. 

Order  5.  AquifoliacejE.  Disc  wanting :  one  or  two  suspended 
ovules  in  each  loculus  of  the  usually  tetramerous  ovaiy  :  stamens 
free,  or  adnate  to  and  alternate  with  the  petals  :  petals  often  con- 
nate at  the  base  :  leaves  scattered,  exstipulate. 

Ilex  A  qui  folium,  the  Holly,  with  its  coriaceous,  spinous,  evergreen  leaves,  is 
common  in  plantations  and  woods  :  fruit  a  berry.  The  leaves  known  in  com- 
merce as  Paraguay  tea  are  derived  from  I.  paraguensis  in  South  America. 

Order  6.  Thymeljeacej:.  Flowers  more  or  less  perigynous, 
with  a  disc;  calyx  and  receptacle  petaloid,  with  a  four-lobed 
limb  (Fig.  329  D)  ;  corolla  often  suppressed,  or  more  or  less  rudi- 
mentary :  stamens  sometimes  in  two  whorls,  and  then  the  four 
stamens  opposite  to  the  sepals  are  inserted  higher  on  the  tu'  e  of 


Fig.  422. — Flower  of  Vitis  vinifera,  and  diagram.  A  At 
the  moment  of  opening.  B  Open  ;  fc  calyx ;  c  corolla ;  d 
glands  ;  s  stamens;  /ovary;  n  stigma  (slightly  mag.). 
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the  calyx  than  the  four  which  alternate  with  the  sepals  (Fig.  423) : 
gynfficeum  usually  monomerous ;  ovule  suspended;  fruit  a  berry  : 
seed  without  endosperm. 

Dajihne  Mezereon  is  common  in  •woods ;  the  usually  S-flowered  inflorescences 
are  borne  in  the  axils  of  the  foliage  leaves  of  the  previous  year,  and  they  bloom 
before  the  development  of  the  leaves  of  the  same  year. 

This  order  is  frequently  placed  among  the  MonochlamydesE,  but  this  position 
is  untenable  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  a  corolla  in  some  genera  {e.(j. 
Gnidia). 

Order  7.  El^agnacej;.  Flowers  diclinous  or  polygamous,  4-  or 
2-merous;  the  corolla  is  suppressed:  the  stamens  opposite  to  the 
sepals  are  sometimes  wanting  (Fig  424  B)  ;  a  disc  (Fig.  424  A,  d) 
usually  closes  the  receptacle  :  fruit  an  achene,  surrounded  by  the 


Fig.  423.— Calyx  of  the  flower  of 
Daphne  Mezereon  laid  open  (x  5)  :  o 
tbe  four  superior,  w  the  four  inferior 
stamens,  adnate  to  the  calyx. 


Fig.  424. — Flower  of  Elmagnus  fusca.  A 
In  longitudinal  section.  B  Floral  diagram  : 
d  disc  (mag.:  after  Sachs). 


receptacle  or  by  the  whole  perianth :  gyna3ceum  monomerous : 
ovule  basal :  seed  with  small  endosperm  :  the  leaves  are  covered, 
especially  on  the  under  surface,  with  scaly  hairs. 

This  order  is  also  frequently  placed  among  the  Monochlamydeaj :  but  although 
no  corolla  is  indicated,  the  order  must  be  retained  near  the  Thymelteaceffi. 

Hippophae  rhamnoides,  the  Sea  Buckthorn,  is  a  shrub  which  is  sometimes 
common  on  the  banks  of  streams ;  the  smaller  branches  mostly  terminate  in  a 
thorn  ;  the  flowers  are  dioecious  and  dimerous ;  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  the  fleshy 
receptacle  is  of  an  orange  colour.  Elaeagnus  has  tetramerous  polygamous  flowers 
(Fig.  424) ;  it  is  commonly  cultivated. 

Cohort  IV.    Euphorbiales.    Flowers  monosporangiate,  monoe- 
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cious  or  dioecious  ;  the  perianth  sometimes  consists  of  calyx  and 
corolla,  sometimes  it  is  simple,  and  occasionally  it  is  absent :  the 
ovarj  is  usually  trilocular,  with  one  or  two  anatropous  and  gener- 
ally suspended  ovules  in  each  loculus:  the  seed  contains  endosperm  : 
the  structure  of  the  flowers  is  very  various.  The  affinities  of  the 
cohort  are  not  accurately  known  ;  but  it  can  no  longer  be  retained 
among  the  Monochlamydeie. 

Order  1.  Euphorbiace^.  The  flower  exhibits  all  possible  de- 
grees of  reduction.  The  perianth  may  consist  of  calyx  and  corolla 
(e.g.  some  Phyllanthege,  such  as  Andrachne,  Savia,  Bridelia  ;  some 
Crotoneae,  such  as  Chrozophora,  Croton  sub-gen.  Eluteria,  Ja- 
tropha,  Cluytia,  etc.)  :  more  commonly  the  corolla  is  suppressed, 
and  in  some  cases  (e.g.  Euphorbia)  the  calyx  also.  The  androecium 
varies  from  1  to  8  stamens:  thus  in 
Euphorbia  the  flower  consists  of  a 
single  stamen,  whilst  in  Ricinus  the 
stamens  are  numerous  and  repeatedly 
branched  (Pig.  333)  :  they  are  some- 
times isomerous  with  the  perianth- 
leaves.  The  gynseceum  is  typically 
trimerous,  but  the  carpels  may  be  more 
numerous  (5-20  in  Hura)  or  fewer  (1 
in  Eremocarpus)  :  the  syncarpous  ovary 
has  as  many  loculi  as  there  are  car- 
pels :  each  loculus  contains  one  or  two 
(then  collateral)  suspended  anatropous 
ovules,  the  micropyles  of  which  are 
directed  outwards ;  the  micropyle  is 
usually  invested  by  a  micropylar  aril 
(see  p.  459),  often  termed  the  caruncle, 
which  is  conspicuous  on  the  seed.  The 
fruit  is  usually  dry  and  dehiscent,  splitting  septicidally  into  cocci. 
A  disc  is  commonly  present,  and  is  frequently  annular  in  the  $ 
flowers :  in  the      flowers  the  disc  is  usually  extra-staminal. 

They  are  plants  of  various  habit,  from  herbs  to  trees,  some 
resembling  species  of  Cactaceee.  Many  of  them  possess  laticif  erous 
tissue  (absent  in  Phyllanthese  and  some  Stenolobese),  consisting 
either  of  laticiferous  coenocytes  (Euphorbieas  :  see  p.  142)  or  of 
laticif  erous  vessels  (Crotonese)  :  the  latex  is  usually  milky,  and  in 
this  case  the  laticiferous  tissue  is  more  highly  developed  than 
when  (as  in  Mercurialis)  the  latex  is  not  milky. 


Fig.  425.— Part  of  an  inflores- 
cence of  a  Euphorbia  :  h  h  bracts, 
in  the  axils  of  which  are  the 
buds  (Icn) :  p  is  the  involucre 
of  the  open  cyathium ;  dr  the 
glands ;  a  the  <J  flowers ;  g  the 
pedicel  of  the  $  flower  (/) ;  7i  the 
stigmata  (enlarged). 
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The  inflorescence  requires  special  consideration  :  it  is,  generally 
speaking-,  of  the  mixed  type,  the  earlier  branchings  being  racemose 
whilst  the  final  branchings  are  cymose  :  in  the  monoecious  plants, 
as  a  rule,  both  kinds  of  flowers  are  borne  in  the  same  inflorescence, 
the  9  flowers  above,  the      flowers  below. 

In  the  family  Euphorbiese  the  general  inflorescences  are  cymose 
umbels  or  dichasia,  the  branches  of  which  terminate  in  what 
were  formerly  i-egarded  as  ambisporangiate  flowers,  but  are  really 
inflorescences,  each  one  being  termed  a  cyathium.  The  cyathium 
consists  of  a  tubular  involucre  (Fig.  425  |)),  consisting  of  bracts, 
often  brightly-coloured  (e.g.  Poinsettia),  between  the  five  lobes 
of  which  glandular  appendages,  often  of  a  semilunar  form,  are 
situated  (Fig.  425  dr).  Within  this  involuci'e  are  numerous  ^ 
flowers  in  five  groups,  each  of  which  consists  of  a  single  stamen 
(Fig.  425  a)  and  is  terminal  on  a  long  pedicel,  and  one  ?  flower 
(Fig.  425  g),  consisting  of  a  trilocular  ovary  (Fig.  425  /),  at  the 
base  of  which  an  indication  of  a  perianth  may  in  some  cases  be 
detected.  That  the  cyathium  is  an  inflorescence  and  not  a  single 
flower  is  most  clearly  visible  in  the  genus  Anthostema,  in  which  a 
perianth  is  distinctly  developed  round  each  stamen. 

Of  Euphorbia,  the  Spurge,  most  indigenous  species  are  annual  herbs,  as  E. 
Peplus,  exigua,  pi atyphyllos  and  helioscopia  (the  common  Sun  Spurge),  whilst 
others  are  perennial  {E.  aniygdaloides,  and  Faralias) :  some  South  European 
forms  are  small  shrubs,  as  E.  dendroides  and  friiticosa  :  in  Africa  and  the 
Canary  Islands  the  genus  is  represented  by  species  -which  much  resemble 
Cactacese  in  appearance ;  their  stems  are  thick  and  cylindrical  or  angular 
or  sometimes  spherical,  producing  small  leaves  which  usually  soon  fall  off. 
In  Mercurialis  the  flowers  are  apetalous  ;  the  <?  flowers  have  a  three-leaved 
perianth  and  numerous  stamens ;  the  ?  flowers  have  a  similar  perianth 
and  a  bilocular  ovary :  Mercurialis  annua  and  perennis  (Dog's  Mercury)  are 
weeds,  the  first  common  in  cultivated  ground,  the  second  in  woods;  their 
flowers  are  dioecious.  Bicinus  bears  its  monoecious  apetalous  flowers  iu  a 
compound  inflorescence,  in  which  the  <?  flowers  are  placed  below  and  the  ? 
flowers  above:  the  perianth  is  simple  and  five-lobed:  Ricinus  comimaiis  (the 
Castor-oil  plant)  is  a  native  of  Africa,  now  frequently  cultivated ;  Castor-oil  is 
obtained  from  its  seeds.  Croton-oil  is  obtained  from  tbe  seeds  of  Croton 
Tigliuvi.  Some  species  of  Phyllanthus  (Xylophylla)  have  phylloid  branches 
which  bear  their  small  flowers  in  the  axils  of  minute  bristle-like  leaves  situated 
in  indentations  at  the  edge  of  the  phylloclade.  The  root  of  Manihot  utilis- 
nini'i,  a  South  American  plant,  when  ground,  constitutes  cassava,  and  it  yields 
the  starchy  meal  known  in  commerce  as  tapioca.  From  Siphonia  elastica,  a 
species  growing  iu  Central  America,  most  of  the  caoutchouc  is  obtained. 

Order  2.    BuxACEiE.    Disc  wanting:   flowers   monoecious,  in 
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fflomerules  in  which  the  terminal  flower  is  usually  ?  and  the 
lateral  ones  ;  the  latter  flowers  have  a  simple  4-leaved  perianth 
and  four  superposed  stamens  (rarely  numerous)  ;  the  former 
have  a  trilocular  ovary  with  two  ovules  in  each  loculus,  the 
micropyle  of  the  suspended  ovule  being  directed  inwards:  fruit 
a  capsule,  with  loculicidal  dehiscence.    For  the  most  part  shrubs. 

Bvxiis  sempervirens,  the  Box,  is  an  evergreen  shrab  of  Southern  Europe  ;  the 
wood  is  valuable. 

Order  3.  Empetracej;.  Disc  wanting:  flowers  dioecious,  with 
three  sepals,  three  petals,  three  stamens  or  a  6-9-locular  ovary : 
ovules  solitary,  ascending  :  fruit  drupaceous.  They  are  shrubs 
resembling  Heaths  in  appearance. 

Empetrum  nigrum,  the  Crakeberry,  is  a  small  shrub  occurring  in  the  north  of 
Europe  and  in  the  Alps. 

Order  4.  •  Callitrichacej:.  Aquatic  plants,  with  decussate, 
linear  or  ovate  leaves,  in  the  axils  of  which  stand  the  solitary 
diclinous  flowers  which  are  destitute  of  a  perianth:  the  ^  flowers 
consist  of  a  single  stamen ;  the  $  of  a  bilocular,  spuriously 
quadrilocular,  ovary,  with  four  suspended  ovules,  the  micropyles 
of  which  are  directed  outwards. 

Callitriche  verna  and  other  species,  forming  the  section  Eu-callitriche,  are 
either  partially  submerged  or  they  creep  on  muddy  banks,  and  iu  them  pollin- 
ation takes  place  in  the  air :  but  in  the  section  Pseudo-callitriche  (of  which  C. 
autumnalu  is  the  British  representative)  the  plants  are  entirely  submerged,  and 
consequently  pollination  takes  place  under  water  (see  p.  434). 

This  order  has  been  associated  with  the  Haloragidac  £e  ;  but  the  general 
structure  of  the  flower,  especially  the  remarkable  reduction  which  it  presents, 
and  the  number  and  attachment  of  the  ovules,  seem  rather  to  indicate  affinity 
with  the  Euphorbiaceas. 


SERIES  III.  CALYCIFLOR.^]. 

Flowers  epigynous  or  perigynous :  calyx  usually  gamosepalous  : 
stamens  definite  or  indefinite:  gynteceura  syncai-pous  or  apo- 
carpous. 

Cohort  I.  Um  bell  ales.  Flowers  regular,  sometimes  actino- 
morphic,  epigynous,  with  generally  a  single  whorl  of  stamens 
opposite  to  the  sepals  :  calyx  inconspicuous :  ovary  bilocular,  with 
one  ovule  in  each  loculus :  a  disc  between  the  stamens  and  the 
styles:  inflorescence  usually  umbellate:  seed  containing  endo- 
sperm :  leaves  exstipulate. 
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Order  1.  Umbklliferj:.  Flowers  generally  regular,  but  zygo- 
morphic  in  consequence  of  oUgomery  in  the  gynjeceum  (p.  508): 
formula,  E5,  C5,  ^5,  CiT):  the  calyx  is  generally  very  small,  often 
hardly  visible,  though  sometimes  well  developed  (e.g.  Eryn- 
giura,  Astrantia)  :  the  corolla  consists  of  five  rather  small  white  or 
yellow  petals  ;  occasionally  the  outermost  petals  of  the  flowers  at 
the  circumference  of  the  umbel  are  larger  than  the  others,  and  the 
umbel  is  then  termed  radiant :  stamens  five  ;  ovary  inferior,  bi- 
locular  :  the  base  of  the  two  styles  is  fleshy  and  thickened,  forming 
an  epigynous  disc  (Fig.  426  A  d)  ;  one  suspended  ovule  in  each 
loculus  of  the  ovary  (Fig.  388  E)  :  the  fruit,  when  ripe,  splits 
into  two  mericarps,  each  loculus  of  the  ovary  being  permanently 


Fig.  426.—^  Flower  of  Fceniculum  (mag.):  /  ovary;  c corolla;  s  stamens;  d  disc.  B 
Fruit  of  Heracleum  :  p  pedicel ;  g  style  ;  r  r  r  ridges  (costse) :  rr  marfiinal  ridges ;  o  oil- 
ducts  (vittae)  (mag.).  C  Transverse  section  of  mericarp  of  Carum  Carui  {Ovlhospermece) -. 
m  surface  that  comes  into  contact  with  the  other  mericarp;  o  vittae ;  e  endosperm.  D 
Transverse  section  of  mericarp  of  Conium  {Campylospcrmeve).  E  Fruit  of  Corinnrii-nm, 
{Ccelospermece) :  Ic  margins  of  the  surface  along  which  the  two  mericarps  axe  in  contact;  r 
ridges ;  n  secondary  ridges :  F  section  of  a  mericarp.  (Mag.) 

closed  by  a  median  septum  (Fig.  427a;  see  p.  530).  The  stric- 
ture of  the  pericarp  is  an  impoi'tant  characteristic  for  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  family.  The  fruit  is  commonly  either  oval  in  form,  or 
compressed  (Fig.  426  B),  or  neai-ly  spherical  (Fig.  426  E)  :  its  sur- 
face generally  bears  longitudinal  ridges  (costo)  or  jug  a  primaria)  en- 
closing vascular  bundles,  five  generally  on  each  mericarp;  of  these, 
two  run  along  the  margins  (Fig.  426  B,  C,  B,  rr),  and  the  other  three 
along  the  dorsal  surface  (Fig.  426  B,  G,  B,  r).  In  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  ridges  which  form  furrows,  lie  oil-ducts  or  receptacles 
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(vittcB)  (Fig.  426  B,  0,  o),  and  sometimes  other  secondary  ridges, 
(juga  secundaria)  (Fig.  426,  E,  F,  n),  which  do  not  enclose  vascular 
bundles.  The  mericarp  when  ripe  is  filled  by  the  seed,  which 
consists  of  the  abundant  endosperm  (Fig.  426  (7,  X>,  F,  e)  en- 
closing a  small  embryo.  According  to  the  form  assumed  by  the 
endospei-m,  the  following  groups  may  be  distinguished:  the  Ortho- 
spermece,  in  which  the  surface  of  the  endosperm,  which  is  directed 
towards  the  plane  of  junction  of  the  two  mericarps,  is  flat  or  con- 
vex, as  in  Carum  (Fig.  426  G) :  the  Campyhspermece,  in  which  the 
endosperm  is  concave  towards  the  same  plane,  as  in  Conium  (Fig. 
426  L),  and  the  Gcelospermece,  in  which  the  whole  endosperm  is 
curved,  so  that  it  is  seen  to  be  concave 
towards  this  plane  both  in  longitudinal 
and  in  transverse  section,  as  in  Coriander 
(Fig.  426  F). 

The  flowers,  with  few  exceptions  (Hy- 
drocotyle,  Astrantia,  Eryngium),  are  in 
compound  nmbels  ;  in  some  few  cases,  as 
in  Daucus,  the  umbel  has  a  distinct  ter- 
minal flower  which  is  black  in  colour  :  an 
involucre  and  involucels  are  largely  de- 
veloped in  some  species,  in  others  they 
are  wholly  wanting.  The  hollow  stem 
bears  large  leaves  with  generally  well- 
developed  sheathing  bases  and  much 
divided  laminae :  rarely  the  leaves  are 
simple,  as  in  Hydroootyle  and  Bupleurum. 


Fig.  427. — Fruit  of  Carum 
Carui.  A  Ovary  of  the  flower 
(;■).  B  Ripe  Fruit.  The  two 
carpels  have  separated  so  as 
to  form  two  mericiirps  (m). 
Part  of  the  septum  consti- 
tutes the  carpophore 


This  group  includes  the 


The  British  genera  are  arranged  as  follows  : — 
Sub- order  I.  Ortuospeume^. 

A.  Umbels  simple. 

Tribe  1.  Hydrocotijlea;.  Fruit  laterally  com- 
pressed. The  genus  Hydroootyle  consists  of 
marsh-plants  with  peltate  leaves  (Fig.  31). 

Tribe  2.    Saniculece.     Fruit  nearly  cylindrical 
genera  Astrantia,  Eryugium,  and  Sanicula. 

B.  Umbels  compound. 

Tribes.  Animmea.  Fruit  without  secondary  ridges,  laterally  compressed: 
Ammi,  Bupleurum,  Petroselinum,  Apium,  Jilgopodium,  Carum  (Figs.  426  C, 
and  427),  Cicuta,  Slum,  Pimpinella,  Trinia,  Conopodium,  Sison. 

Tribe  4.  Sesclinece.  Secondary  ridges  absent,  or  if  present  (Siler)  not  so 
prominent  as  the  primary:  fruit  not  compressed:  ^thusa,  Foeniculum.CEnauthe, 
Seseli,  Meum,  Ligusticum.  Silaus,  Crithmum,  Siler. 

Tribe  5.   Angdiccte.    Fruit  without  secondary  ridges,  dorsally  compressed, 
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the  lateral  primary  ridges  winged,  tbe  wings  of  the  two  mericarps  divergent ; 
Angelica,  Archangelica. 

Tribe  6.  Peucedanea:.  Fruit  without  secondary  ridges,  dorsally  compressed, 
the  lateral  primary  ridges  winged,  the  wings  of  the  two  mericarps  apposed: 
Peucedanum  (inch  Imperatoria),  Pastinaca,  Heracleum,  Tordylium. 

Tribe  7.    Daucinea.    The  secondary  ridges  axe  spinous :  Daucus. 

Sub-order  II.  CampylospehmevE. 

Tribe  8.    Caucalinece.    Secondary  ridges  spinous  :  Caucalis  (incl.  Torilis). 
Tribe  9.    Smy  rniece.    Fruit  without  secondai*y  ridges :  Antbriscus,  Myrrbis, 
Conium  (Fig.  426  D),  Smyrnium,  Physospermum. 
Sub-order  III.  Ccelosperme^. 

Tribe  10.  Scandicea:.  Fruit  sub-globose,  without  secondary  ridges  :  Scan- 
dix,  Chaerophyllum,  Echiuophora. 

Tribe  11.  Coriandrcce.  Fruit  spherical ;  secondary  ridges  more  prominent 
than  the  wavy  primary  ridges :  Coriandrum  (Fig.  426  E,  F). 

Anthriscus  silvestris,  the  Cow-Parsley  ;  Curiim  Carui,  the  Caraway  ;  Herac- 
leum Sphondylium,  the  Cow- Parsnip  ;  AUgopodium  Podagraria,  the  Gout- Weed  ; 
Fastinaca  sativa,  the  Wild  Parsnip,  are  common  in  meadows  and  woods: 
Crithmum,  the  Samphire,  grows  on  rocks  by  the  sea :  Ecbinophora,  the 
Prickly  Samphire,  growing  on  sandy  sea-shores,  has  been  exteiminated  in 
Britain.  The  following  are  cultivated  :  Apium  grave  dem,  Celery ;  Petro- 
selinum  sativum,  Parsley;  Daucus  Caj-ota,  the  Carrot ;  Pantiiiaca  oleracea,  the 
Parsnip;  Anthriscus  Cerefulium,  the  Chervil.  Tbe  following  are  poisonous: 
Conium  rnaculatum,  the  Hemlock ;  Cicuta  virosa,  the  Water-Hemlock ; 
^thusa  Cynapiun),  Fool's-Parsley. 

Order  2.  Araliace^.  Flowers  generally  pentamerous  ;  stamens 
sometimes  more  numerous  ;  carpels  more  or  less  numerous  :  fruit, 
a  berry  or  a  drupe.  Shrubs,  sometimes  root-climbers,  with 
scattered  palmate  leaves. 

Hedera  Helix,  the  Ivy,  does  not  blossom  till  it  is  some  years  old  :  the  umbels 
are  borne  on  erect  branches,  the  leaves  of  which  are  entire.  Fatsia  papyrifera 
is  used  in  Japan  for  making  a  kind  of  paper  known  as  rice-paper  ;  it  is  made 
from  the  pith. 

Order  3.  Cornaoe^.  Flowers  tetramerous,  isobilateral  (see  p. 
508),  with  a  usually  dimerous  bilocular  ovai-y :  fruit  usually  a 
drupe.    Shrubs  with  woody  stems  and  entire  opposite  leaves. 

Curnus  mas,  the  Cornel,  has  yellow  flowers  which  bloom  before  the  unfolding 
of  the  leaves,  and  a  red  fruit :  C  sanguinea  and  suecica  are  common  shrubs : 
Aucuba  japonica  has  dioecious  flowers,  and  a  monomerous  baccate  fruit. 

Cohort  II.  Passiflorales.  Flowers  frequently  monospo- 
rangiate,  regular;  epigynous,  perigynous  or  hypogynous ;  penta- 
merous :  stamens  in  one  or  two  whorls,  or  indefinite :  gynfe- 
ceum  syncarpous  ;  ovary  usually  trimerous  and  unilocular  ;  ovules 
numerous,  on  parietal  placentoe.  . 
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Order  1.  Passifj.orace^.  Flowers  pentamerous,  perigynous, 
sometimes  dioecious  ;  between  corolla  and  androecium  there  is  a 
so-called  corona  consisting  of  a  number  of  filamentous  appendages, 
probably  representing  a  disc  (see  p.  527)  :  the  gynseceum  fre- 
quently, and  sometimes  also  the  androecium,  is  elevated  upon  an 
elongation  of  the  axis  (gynophore,  or  gonophore,  p.  495)  :  stamens 
five,  often  raonadelphous,  opposite  to  the  sepals:  ovary  unilocular 
with  three  parietal  placentae  :  leaves  palmate.  Climbing  plants, 
with  tendrils,  each  tendril  being  a  lateral  axillary  branch,  and 
frequently  the  main  axis  of  an  inflorescence. 

Several  species  of  Passiflora,  the  Passion-Flower,  from  tropical  America,  are 
cultivated. 

Order  2.  Papayace^.  Flowers  diclinous,  hypogynous  :  stamens 
in  two  whorls :  ovary  usually  unilocular  with  five  parietal 
placentae. 

Cnrica  Papaya,  the  Papaw,  is  cultivated  in  the  tropics  on  account  of  its 
edible  fruit :  its  latex  is  rich  in  proteolytic  ferment  (papaiu). 

Order  3.  Begoniace^.  Affinity  doubtful.  Flowers  diclinous; 
perianth  rarely  heterochlamydeous :  the  flowers  have  two 
dimerous  petaloid  perianth-whorls,  and  indefinite  stamens  crowded 
together :  the  ?  flowers  are  epigynous ;  the  perianth  consists  of 
five  petaloid  leaves;  the  ovary  is  usually  trilocular,  with  numerous 
anatropous  ovules  borne  on  axile  placentae  :  fruit  a  capsule  :  leaves 
often  very  large,  usually  oblique  :  inflorescence  cymose,  the 
flowers  being  terminal  on  the  first  branches,  the  ?  terminal  on 
the  last. 

Many  species  of  Begonia,  derived  from  the  tropics,  are  cultivated  as  orna- 
mental plants. 

Order  4.  CucurbitacetE.  Flowers  diclinous  or  polygamous,  often 
irregular:  corolla  of  five  petals,  often  gamopetalous  :  stamens 
epipetalons,  five,  bat  they  frequently  cohere,  either  in  pairs,  so 
that  there  appear  to  be  but  three  (Fig.  428,  diagram),  or  all 
completely  into  a  single  continuous  ring  (Cyclanthera) ;  the 
anthers  are  commonly  long  and  sinuous  :  ovary  inferior,  unilocular, 
becoming  spuriously  multilocular,  with  one  or  (more  often)  many 
ovules;  it  is,  however,  often  described  as  multilocular  (usually  3) 
with  projecting  axile  placentae :  fruit  baccate,  a  pepo  or  a  succu- 
lent berry,  often  of  great  size,  with  a  relatively  thick  and  solid 
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pericarp:  seed  without  endosperm.  Herbs  with  scattei'ed  leaves, 
mostly  climbers,  with  tendrils  growing  by  the  side  of  the  leaves. 

There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  morphological  nature  of 
the  tendril  in  this  order,  but  it  appears  to  be  essentially  a  leaf,  in  fact  the  first 
leaf  of  the  flowering-shoot  which  arises  in  the  axil  of  the  related  foliage-leaf : 
the  vegetative  branch,  which  is  always  developed  by  the  side  of  the  flowering- 
shoot,  seems  to  spring  from  the  axil  of  the  tendril.  The  tendril  often  bears  a 
number  of  branches  at  its  distal  end,  but,  whether  simple  or  branched,  its 
structure  shows  that  the  proximal  portion  corresponds  in  structure  to  a  petiole, 
whilst  the  distal  irritable  portion  (including  the  branches)  has  a  bilateral 
structure  which  suggests  correspondence  wiih  a  lamina. 

Cucurbita  Fepo  is  the  Pumpkin :  the  genus  Cucumis  has  free  stamens  ; 
Cucumis  >ativa  is  the  Cucumber,  and  Cucumis  Milo  is  the  Melon:  Citndlns 

vulgaris  is  the  Water  Melon. 
The  genus  Bryonia  has  a  small 
white  corolla  ;  the  loculi  of  the 
ovary  are  2-seeded,  and  the 
fruit  is  a  succulent  berry  ;  B. 
dioica  is  common  in  shrubberies 
and  hedges. 

Order  5.  CACTACEiE. 
Flowers  acyclic,  epigyn- 
ous,  with  numerous  sepals, 
petals,  and  stamens,  which 
gradually  pass  into  each 
other :  ovary  unilocular, 
with  three  or  more  parietal 
placentae  :  ovules  horizon- 
tal ;  endosperm  little  or 
none  :  stems  of  the  most 
various  forms  :  leaves  usu- 
ally represented  by  tufts 
of  spines.  They  are  in- 
digenous to  the  dry  dis- 
tricts of  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical America,  but 
many  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  eastern  hemisphere  :  however,  a  species  of  the  genus 
Rhipsalis  {B.  Cassytha)  is  indigenous  to  South  Africa  and  Ceylon. 

The  Cactace^e  are  typically  xerophilous  plants:  in  consequence  of  the  great 
reduction  of  the  foliage-leaves,  their  transpiration  is  comparatively  shght  and 
the  succulent  stems  serve  to  store  relatively  large  quantities  of  water,  iiiey 
are  protected  from  being  eaten,  by  the  development  of  numerous  spmes. 


Fig.  428.— .4  Longitudinal  section  of  $  flower  of 
Cucumis:  /  ovary;  sfc  ovules;  k  calyx;  0  corolla; 
n  Rtigma  :  st'  rudimentary  stamens.  JB  Longitudi- 
nal section  of  6  flower;  st  stamens;  «'  rudimentary 
ovary;  the  corolla  (c)  is  not  all  shown  (somewhat 
mag.).   Floral  diagram  of  Cucurbila. 
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Mamillaria  has  a  spherical  or  cylindrical  stem  on  which  tubercules,  arranged 
spirally  and  bearing  spines,  represent  the  leaves.  Echinopsis  and  Echinocactus 
have  angular  ridges  on  which  the  tufts  of  spines  grow.  Cereus has  an  angular, 
columnHr,  elongated  stem.  Phyllocactus  and  Ehipsalis  have  compressed  leaf- 
like stems.  Opuntia  and  Nopalea  have  flattened  stems  composed  of  a  suc- 
cession of  flattened  ovate  shoots.  The  Cochineal  insect  lives  on  Nopalea  cocct- 
nellifera. 

Cohort  III.  Myrtales.  Flowers  usually  actinomorphic, 
eucyclic,  epigynous  or  perigynous,  with  usually  two  whorls  of 
stamens,  typically  obdiplostemonous  :  gynaeceum  syncarpous,  with 
usually  a  single  style  :  leaves  usually  opposite. 


B  I  r 


Fig.  429. — A  Flower  of  Fuchsia:  s  pedicel  ;  /  inferior  ovary;  h  sepals,  connate  at  the 
base,  forming  a  tube  (r) ;  a  stamens ;  g  style  ;  n  stigma.  B  Flower  of  Ep  lohium  hirsutuni 
(letters  as  V)efore).  C  Fruit  of  Bpilobium  after  dehiscence;  w  outer  wall;  m  columella 
formed  by  the  septa ;  .sa  seed  with  tufts  of  hairs  (nat.  size). 

Order  1.  ONAGRACEiE.  Flowers  usually  tetramerous  throughout, 
generally  epigynous :  antipetalous  stamens  sometimes  suppressed  : 
ovary  multilocular,  with  generally  numerous  ovules  on  axile 
placentae:  fruit  a  berry  or  a  capsule;  seed  without  endosperm. 
Calyx  often  petaloid,  forming  a  long  tube  (Fig.  429  A,  ?•). 

CEnothera  hicnnU,  the  Evening  Primrose,  occurs  on  river  bmks  ;  the  seed  has 
not  a  tuft  of  hairs,  and  the  flowers  are  yellow.  Efilobium  is  the  Willow  Herb, 
of  which  many  species  are  common  ;  E.  angiistifolium,  hirsittim,  and  montanum 
occur  in  fields,  hedges,  and  ditches  ;  the  eeeds  have  a  tuft  of  long  hairs  ;  flowers 
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red;  fruit  a  septifragal  capsule.    Circcea  Intetiana  (Enchanter's  Nightshade)  has 
dimerous  flowers  K2,  C2,  A2,  G,,  (Fig.  323  B)  ■  common  in  damp  and  shady 
spots.    Isnardia  palustru  has  no  corolla;  its  fruit  is  a  septicidal  capsule 
Fuchsia  (Figs.  429  A,  323  A),  many  species  of  which  are  cultivated  as 
ornamental  plants,  is  a  native  of  South  America  ;  fruit  a  berry. 

Trapa  nutans,  the  Water-Chestnut,  a  not  very  common  water-plant  of  Centrnl 
Europe,  has  a  stem  beariug  a  rosette  of  leaves  which  float  on  the  surface  of  the 
water;  m  the  axils  of  these  leaves  the  flowers  are  borne  singly:  their  formula 
IS  la,  (74,  A4.,  Gd),  and  they  are  perigynous:  the  fruit  is  indehiscent,  and  the 
sepals  remain  adherent  to  it  in  the  form  of  four  horns  :  it  contains  two  seeds. 

Order  2.  Haloragidace^.  Flower  sometimes  monosporangiate, 
epigjnous,  usually  tetramerous  throughout ;  stamens  often  in  two 
whorls,  and  then  obdiplostemonous  :  sometimes  the  corolla  or  the 
whorl  of  stamens  opposite  to  the   petals  is   wanting:  ovary 

1-4-merous,  with  a  single  sus- 
pended ovule  in  each  loculus; 
seed  containing  endosperm. 

Myriophyllum  verticillatum  and  spi- 
catum,  the  Water-Milfoils,  are  aquatic 
plants  with  finely  divided  leaves  and 
small,  generally  diclinous,  flowers 
borne  above  the  water  in  terminal 
spikes. 

The  genus  Gunnera  includes  land- 
plants  with  large  leaves  :  the  flower  is 
dimerous,  but  is  frequently  reduced  by 
the  suppression  of  the  corolla,  or  of 
one  of  the  series  of  sporophylls  (diclin- 
ous) :  the  dimerous  ovary  produces  but 
a  single  ovule. 

The  genus  Hippuris  consists  of  the 
single  (British)  species  H.  vulgaris 
the  Mare's-tail.  It  is  an  aquatic  plant,  bearing  its  very  much  reduced  flowei-s 
singly  in  the  axils  of  the  whorled  leaves  :  there  is  no  corolla,  and  the  calyx  is 
rudimentary :  there  is  a  single  epigynous  stamen,  and  a  monomerous  ovary 
containing  a  single  suspended  anatropous  ovule. 

Order  3.  Lythrace^.  Flowers  perigynous,  with  usually  both 
whorls  of  stamens :  formula  JCn,  Cn,  \  An  +  n,  where  n  =  3 — 16 : 
ovary  free  in  the  hollow  receptacle :  an  epicalyx  formed  by  connate 
stipules  is  often  present :  seed  without  endosperm. 

Lythrum  Salicaria,  the  Loosestrife,  occurs  in  bogs  and  ditches :  flower 
usual'y  pentamerous  or  hexamerous:  the  stamens  of  the  two  whorls  are  unequal 
in  length,  and  the  lengtli  of  the  style  also  varies;  three  forms  of  flowers  are 
thus  produced  (trimoiphism ;  see  p.  455) :  the  other  British  genus  is  Pephs ; 


Fig.  430.  — Part  of  a  flowering  stem  of 
Jf  ippurjs  vulgaris.  The  leaves  are  cut  away, 
f After  Sachs.) 
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p.  Fortnla  is  the  Water-Purslane ;  it  has  usually  hexamerous  flowers  and  au 
indehiscent  fruit:  pynseceum  dimerous  in  both  genera.  Several  species  of 
Cuphea,  having  a  dorsiventral  flower,  with  a  posteriorly  spurred  calyx-tube, 
from  Mexico,  are  cultivated. 

Order  4.  Myrtace^.  Flovrers  4-  or  5-inerous,  epigynous  :  sta- 
mens often  very  numerous,  free,  or  connate  in  usually  antipetalous 
bundles  (Fig.  431) ;  sometimes  few  and  obdiplostemonous :  ovary 
1-00 -locular ;  seeds  l-oo  in  each  loculus,  without  endosperm: 
placentation  and  fruit  various :  leaves  usually  opposite,  dotted 
with  oil-glands.    Shrubs  or  trees. 

Tribe  1.    Myrteee.    Fruit  a  berry  or  a  drupe ;  stamens  indefinite. 

Myrtus  communis  is  the  Myrtle  of  Southern  Europe  ;  the  genus  Eugenia 
includes  a  number  of  ornamental  shrubs,  among  which  is  E.  (Jambosa)  Caryo- 
phyllus,  the  buds  and  flowers  of  which  yield  the  spice  known  as  cloves  (Fig.  432). 

Tribe  2.  Leptospermece.  Fruit  a  capsule,  dehiscing  loculicidally  from  above 
downwards:  stamens  generally  indefinite,  frequently  in  bundles  which  are 
opposite  either  to  the  sepals  or  to  the  petals  (Fig.  431). 


Callistemon,  Melaleuca,  Metrosideroa,  Calothamnus,  and  others,  are  or- 
namental plants  :  Eucalyplus  Globulus,  from  Australia,  is  much  planted  in 
marshy  districts,  which  it  tends  to  dry  up  by  its  active  transpiration. 

Tribe  3.  Cliamcclaiiciece.  Stamens  often  definite  and  obdiplostemonous: 
ovary  unilocular  :  fruit  usually  one-seeded  and  indehiscent. 

Tribe  4.  LecytJiidece.  Fruit  Inrge,  woody,  dehiscing  with  a  lid,  or  inde- 
hiscent ;  leaves  scattered,  Avithout  oil-glands  ;  stamens  indefinite.  This  tribe  is 
sometimes  regarded  as  a  distinct  order,  Lecythidace/-e. 

Bertholletia  excelsa  grows  in  tropical  America ;  its  seeds  are  known  as 
Brazil  nuts. 


Pig.  432.— Flower-bud  of  Jambosa 
Ciirynphyllus,  the  Clove,  in  longitudi- 
nal section  ;  /  the  inferior  ovary,  with 
the  oil-glands  (dr);  sic  the  ovules;  7c 
calj'x ;  c  corolla;  st  stamens;  a  an- 
thers ;  g  style  (enlarged). 


Fig.  431. — Longitudinal  section  of 
the  flower  of  Calothamnus  :  /  ovary  ; 
8  calyx;  2'  corolla;  st  antipetalous 
bundle  of  stamens;  g  style.  (After 
Sachs.) 
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Tribe  5.  Granatea.  Fruit  resembling  a  pome  ;  leaves  opposite,  without  oil- 
glauds.    This  tribe  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  distinct  order,  Ponicack.k. 

Punica  Granatum,  the  Pomegranate,  grows  in  Southern  Europe  ;  flowers 
5-8-merou8 ;  receptacle  petaloid ;  stamens  indefinite ;  in  the  ovary  there  are  two 
wliorls  of  loculi,  an  external  superior  of  which  the  loculi  are  as  numerous  as 
and  are  opposite  to  the  petals,  and  an  internal  inferior  consisting  of  three  loculi. 

Order  5.  Rhizophorace^.  Tropical  trees  with  aerial  roots, 
kuown  as  Mangroves :  the  seed  germinates  in  the  fruit  whilst  it  is 
still  attached  to  the  tree ;  when  the  projecting  radicle  has  attained 
a  length  of  one  or  two  feet,  either  the  whole  fruit  drops  olf ,  or  only 
the  radicle  (incl.  hypocotyl)  ;  in  either  case  the  pointed  free  end 
of  the  radicle  sticks  firmly  in  the  mud  on  which  the  Mangroves 
grow. 

The  principal  genera  are  Rhizophora,  Bruguiera,  Carallia. 

Cohort  IV.  Resales.  Flowers  actinomorphic  or  zygomorphic, 
usually  ambisporangiate  and  perigynous  :  stamens  rarely  fewer  in 
number  than  the  petals  or  equal  to  them,  generally  indefinite  in 
numerous  whorls  :  gynaeceum  more  or  less  completely  apocarpous  : 
ovules  anatropous,  suspended  or  erect :  seed  generally  without 
endosperm. 

Order  1.  Rosacej;.  Flowers  actinomorphic,  rarely  zygomorphic, 
perigynous  :  gyngeceam  generally  apocarpous ;  carpels  1-co  ;  ovules 
1  or  few,  anatropous :  fruit  various ;  seed  generally  without 
endosperm  :  leaves  scattered,  stipulate  ;  the  odd  sepal  is  posterior. 

Tribe  1.  Rosece,  Carpels  numerous,  attached  to  the  base  and  sides  of  the 
hollow  receptacle,  which  is  narrow  above  (Fig.  433  C) ;  each  contains  a  single 
suspended  ovule  ;  when  ripe,  they  are  achenes  enclosed  in  the  fleshy  receptacle : 
the  sepals  are  frequently  persistent  at  the  top  of  it.  Shrubs  with  imparipinnate 
leaves;  the  stipules  are  adnate  to  the  petiole  (see  Fig.  316). 

Many  species  of  Rosa,  the  Rose,  are  wild,  such  as  R.  arvensis,  canina,  and 
ruhiyinosa  (Sweet-Briar  or  Eglantine) ;  and  many  others  are  cultivated,  as  R. 
centifolia,  damasceua,  indica,  fiullica,  etc. 

Tribe  2.  Spiresece.  Carpels  usually  5,  each  containing  two  or  more  suspended 
ovules ;  they  are  inserted  upon  the  floor  of  the  flat  open  receptacle,  and  become 
follicles ;  the  calyx  is  persistent  till  the  fruit  is  ripe. 

Spircea  Vlinaria,  Meadow-sweet,  andS.  Filipcndida,  Dropwort,  occur  in  woods, 
meadows,  etc.  ;  Sp.  sorhifolia,  media,  ulmiJoUa,  and  other  species,  Kenia 
japonica,  and  Rhodotypus  (with  drupes),  are  oruameotal  shrubs. 

Tribe  3.  Pi  unece.  The  single  carpel,  containing  two  suspended  ovules,  is 
inserted  on  the  floor  of  the  receptacle  (Figs.  433  A  and  434  A) ;  the  receptacle 
and  the  calyx  fall  off  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  :  stamens  usually  in  three  whorls 
of  5  or  10 ;  fruit  a  drupe  (Fig.  84t) ;  only  one  seed  is  usually  present. 

Prunus  is  the  principal  genus  of  the  tribe.  In  the  sub-genus  Aniygdalus  the 
fruit  has  a  furrowed  coriaceous  endocarp  ;  Frumis  Amygdalui  {A,  communis), 
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the  Almond-tree,  and  nana,  are  trees  of  Southern  Enrope  ;  P.  Pemca  is  the 
Peach  :  in  the  sub  genus  Prauophora,  the  fruit  has  a  smooth  stony  endocarp; 
P.  comviunis  (spinosa)  is  the  Sloe  or  Blackthorn ;  P.  Arnieniaca  is  the  Apricot 
P.  domestica  is  the  Wild  Plum,  it  has  an  ovoid  fruit  and  glabrous  shoots  ;  P. 
insititia  is  the  BuUace,  it  has  a  globoid  fruit  and  hirsute  shoots :  in  the  sub- 
genus Cerasus,  P.  Cerasits,  the  Dwarf  or  Morello  Cherry,  has  foliage-leaves  at  the 


Fig.  433. — Diagrammatic  longitudinal  sections  of  Rosaceous  flowers.    A  Pruneaj. 
B  Potentillese.   C  Rosese.    D  Pomea; :  )c  calyx;  c  corolla ; /ovaries ;  >i  stigmata. 

base  of  its  umbellate  inflorescences;  P.  Avium,  the  Wild  Cherry  or  Gean,  has 
only  scales  at  the  base  of  its  inflorescences :  in  the  sub-genus  Laurocerasus, 
P.  Mahaleb,  the  Damson,  has  fragrant  bark;  P.  Padus,  the  Bird-Cherry,  has 
elongated  racemose  inflorescences ;  P.  Lavrocerasu.i,  the  Cherry-Laurel,  has  ever- 
green leaves  which  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  true  Laurel;  P.  lusitanua 
is  the  Portugal  Laurel. 

Tribe  4.  Poteriea.  Flowers  often  monosporangiate :  corolla  ofteo  absent  : 
ovaries  few,  often  but  one,  monomerous,  enclosed  in  the  cavity  of  the  receptacle 
which  hardens  as  the  seed  ripens  :  ovules  solitary,  suspended. 

The  genus  Alchemilla  has  tetramerous  flowers  destitute  of  a  corolla,  the 
stamens  (4  or  fewer)  alternate  with  the  sepals ;  an  epicalyx  is  present :  A. 
vulgaris,  the  Lady's  Mantle,  and  A.  arvends,  are  common.  In  the  genus  Pote- 
rium,  the  flowers  of  the  sub-geuus  Sangiiisorba  (P.  officinale,  the  great  Burnet), 
have  no  corolla,  the  four  stamens  are  opposite  the  sepals,  and  they  have  no 
epicalyx:  the  flowers  of  the  sub-genus  Poterium  (P.  Sanguisoiba,  the  Salad 
Burntt),  resemble  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding, but  the  stamens  are  in- 
deflnite,  and  they  are  polygamous. 
The  flower  of  Agrimonia  is  penta- 
merous ;  it  has  a  corolli  and  in- 
definite stamens  ;  the  outer  surface 
of  the  receptacle  is  beset  with 
bristles. 

Tribe  5.  Potentillece.  The  ovaries, 
which  are  numerous,  are  inserted 

upon  a  prolongation  of  the  axis  into  434..—^  Flower  of  the  Cberry:  s  pe- 

the  cavity  of  the  receptacle  (Figs.  '  "  "  stamens;  g  style,  pro- 

4  30  7j      ^  AOA  T,  -u         11  jecting  out  of  the  cavity  of  the  receptacle.  B 

4c{d  Z<  and  434 /?!  ;  each  usually  con-     tt,.,,,..  „f  h,^  tii.,„vi,o  ,    »  i  \- 

'  '  Jb  ruit  ot  tiie  Blackberry,  Buiitw  /rudcosKs : 

taius  one  ovule.    The  calyx  is  often     h  calyx ;  /  fleshy  ovaries. 
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surrounded  by  an  epicalyx  formed  by  the  connate  stipules  of  the  sepals  (Fig. 
330  C).  The  stamens  are  usually  indefinite,  each  whorl  consisting  of  as  many 
or  twice  as  many  stamens  as  there  are  petals.  These  flowers  are  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  Eanunculacefe,  which  they  somewhat  resemble,  by  the  whorled 
arrangement  of  the  stamens  and  by  the  presence  of  the  hollow  receptacle  ; 
for  in  Kanunculaceous  flowers  the  stamens  are  arranged  spirally  and  the  sepals 
are  quite  free. 

Of  the  genus  Potentilla,  the  Cinquefoil,  which  has  dry  fruits  and  a  dry 
receptacle,  muny  species  are  common,  such  as  P.  anseriiia,  the  Silver-weed, 
reptans,  Tormentilla,  and  others:  the  sub  genus  Sibbaldia  includes  the  species 
F.  procumbens,  which  is  found  on  Scottish  mountains  :  the  sub-genus  Comarum 
includes  the  species  P.  Comantm.the  Marsh  Cinquefoil.  Fragaria  is  the  Strawberry; 
the  receptacle  becomes  succulent  as  the  fruit  ripens  and  bears  the  small  achenes 
on  its  surface;  F.  vesca  and  elatior  are  found  in  woods  ;  F.  ■<  irginiana  and  other 
N(irth  American  species  are  cultivated.  In  the  genus  Eubus  there  is  no 
epicalyx,  the  ovary  contains  two  ovules,  and  the  fruits  are  succulent  (drupels) ; 
Eitbics  Idceus  is  the  Raspberry  ;  its  fruits  separate  from  the  dry  receptacle  when 
they  are  ripe  :  in  R.  frulicosus,  the  Blackberry,  and  R.  ccesius,  the  Dewberry, 
the  upper  part  of  the  receptacle  separates  together  with  the  fruits  when  ripe. 
Dryas  octope  ala,  the  Mountain  Avens  (without  epicalyx)  is  a  procumbent 
alpine  shrub  with  an  oval  long-tailed  fruit  (resembling  that  of  Clematis  Vitalha). 
An  epicalyx  is  present  in  most  species  of  Geum  :  Geiim  urhannm  and  rivale 
(Avens)  occur  in  woods  and  damp  fields  ;  the  long  style  is  hooked. 

Tribe  6.  Pomece.  Ovaries  five  <  r  fewer,  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the 
receptacle,  connate,  and  adnate  to  the  wall  of  the  rfceptacle  (Fig.  433  D).  The 
spurious  fruit  is  surmounted  by  the  calyx.  The  individual  fruits  either  become 
hard  and  are  like  small  drupes  imbedded  in  the  fleshy  receptacle,  or  they  have 
only  a  thin  wall,  so  that  they  are  m^  re  like  capsules  and  seem  to  be  loculi  of  the 
whole  fruit,  as  in  the  apple  for  instance,  where  the  succulent  portion  is  derived 
from  the  receptacle,  and  the  core  consists  of  the  fruits  enclosing  the  seeds, 
which  are  basal,  generally  two  in  each  carpel.  Stamens  indefinite  :  no  epicalyx, 
Shrubs  or  trees  with  deciduous  stipules. 

I.  With  stony  fruits. 

In  the  genus  Cotoneaster,  the  fruits  project  above  the  receptacle  :  in  CratfE- 
gus,  the  Hawthorn,  they  are  completely  enclosed  ;  C  Oxyacantha,  the  May,  and 
its  var.  monoyyiia,  the  common  White  Thorn,  are  common  ;  other  species  from 
the  East  and  from  North  America  are  cultivated  :  Mespilus,  the  Medlar,  has  a 
large  fruit  which  is  surmounted  by  the  five  large  sepals. 

II.  With  coriaceous  fruits. 

The  geuus  Cydouia,  the  Quince,  has  numerous  ovules  on  the  ventral  suture  of 
each  carpel ;  the  outer  layers  of  cells  of  the  testa  are  muciliiginous.  The  geuus 
Pyrus  has  two  basal  ovules:  P. communis  and  others  are  the  Pear-trees;  the 
loculi  of  the  spurious  fruit,  seen  in  transverse  section,  are  rounded  towards  the 
exterior;  the  fruit  is  not  hollowed  at  the  base:  the  subgenus  Malus  includes 
P.  Malus  and  others,  the  Apple-trees ;  the  fruit  is  hollowed  at  the  base,  and 
the  loculi,  seen  in  transverse  section,  &ve  pointed  towards  the  exterior :  the  sub- 
genus Sorbus  resembles  the  preceding,  but  has  pinnatifid  leaves  ;  it  includes 
P.  Aucuparia,  the  Mountain  Ash  or  liowan-lree,  as  also  P.  domestica,  the 
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true  Service-Tree,  and  P.  torminalis,  the  Wild  Service-Tree :  the  sub-genus 
Aria,  includes  P.  Aria,  the  White  Beam.  The  genus  Amelauchier  includes 
the  European  A.  vulgaris,  and  A.  canadensi'i,  the  June  Berry.  The  genera 
Eaphiolepis  and  Photinia  (incl.  Eriobotrya,  the  Loquat),  include  well-known 
cultivated  flowering  shrubs. 

There  are  two  other  tribes  of  exotic  Rosacete,  the  Quillaieffi,  au'l  the  Chryso- 
balaneffi,  concerning  which  it  is  impossible  to  go  into  detail ;  in  the  latter  the 
gynfeceum,  which  is  monomerous  as  in  the  Pranese,  is  peculiar  in  that  the 
style  is  gynobasic ;  and  in  some  of  the  genera  (Hirtellinasi,  the  flower  is 
irregular  and  zygomorphic. 

Order  2.  Leguminosj;.  Flowers  usually  dorsiventral,  perig-j- 
nous,  pentamerous,  with  calyx  and  coi^olla :  stamens  ten  or  moi-e  : 
ovary  of  a  single  anterior  carpel ;  ovules  borne  on  the  ventral 
suture:  frait  a  legume  or  a  lomentum:  flowers  always  lateral: 
leaves  nearly  always  compound. 

The  LeguminossB,  more  particularly  the  Papilioneae,  are  remarkable  physi- 
ologically by  the  presence  of  tubercles  on  their  roots,  caused  by  the  attack  of  a 
Fungus,  and  by  their  extraordinary  faculty  of  flourishing  in  soils  poor  in  com- 
bined nitrogen :  these  two  facts  are  un- 
doubtedly correlated,  but  the  exact  nature 
of  the  correlation  is  still  a  matter  of  dis- 
cussion (see  Part  IV.). 

Sub-order  1.  Papilione^.  Flowers  dorsi- 
ventral, papilionaceous  (Fig.  327  A).  The 
five  sepals,  the  odd  one  being  anterior,  are 
usually  connate,  forming  a  tube  above  the 
insertion  of  the  corolla  and  the  androecium  : 
the  five  lobes  are  usually  unequal  and 
sometimes  form  two  lips,  the  lower  of  three 
and  the  upper  of  two  teeth :  petals  five, 
alternate  with  the  sepals,  imbricate  so  that 
the  anterior  petals  are  overlapped  by  those 
behind  them ;  the  posterior  petal  is  much 
enlarged,  and  is  called  the  vexillum  (Fig. 
435  A  fa) ;  the  two  lateral  petals,  which 
are  much  smaller,  are  termed  the  alee  (Fig  435  A,  Jl)  ;  the  two  anterior  petals 
are  connate  or  sometimes  simply  apposed,  and  form  a  hollow  boat-shaped  body, 
the  keel,  or  carina  (Fig.  435  A,  s).  In  a  few  cases  the  corolla  is  entirely  or 
partially  suppressed;  thus  in  Amorpha,  only  the  vexillum  is  present.  The  ten 
stamens  belong  to  a  single  whorl,  with  direct  diplostemony ;  they  are  either 
connate  and  monadelphous,  forming  a  tube,  or  the  posterior  stamen  may  be  free, 
so  that  the  tube  consists  of  nine  stamens,  and  is  incomplete  posteriorly  (Fig.  435 
li),  in  which  case  the  androecium  is  diadelphous  (9-lj  ;  rarely  the  stamens  are 
all  free;  they  mostly  curve  upwards,  and  diminish  in  length  from  in  front  back- 
wards. The  ovary,  enclosed  by  the  staminal  tube,  consists  of  a  solitary  anterior 
carpel ;  it  is  often  divided  into  chambers  by  a  spurious  longitudinal  septum,  or 


A 


Fig.  435. — Flower  of  Lotus  cornicii- 
latus  (  somewhat  mag.).  A  With  one 
ala  removed  ;  k  cal.yx ;  fa  vexillum  ; 
Jl  ala ;  s  carina.  B  With  the  corolla 
removed  ;  rtuhe  foi-med  by  the  nine 
Btamene ;  a,  the  free  stamen  ;  a  an- 
ther ;  n  stigma. 
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by  transverse  septa  into  several  chambers.  The  fruit  is  usually  a  legnme  or  a 
lomentum  (Fig.  312  A),  rarely  one-seeded  and  indehiscent  :  the  seed  frequently 
contains  scanty  endosperm.  The  flowers  are  solitary  and  axillary,  or  in 
racemes.  The  leaves  are  only  rarely  entire,  usually  palmately  or  pinnately 
compound,  with  often  large  stipules  (Fig.  28  C),  which  are  sometimes  spines 
(Robinia). 

Tribe  1.  Sophorea.  Stamens  all  free :  leaves  usually  compound  pinnate : 
trees  or  shrubs.   Species  of  Sophora,  Cladrastis,  and  Virgilia,  are  cultivated. 

Tribe  2.  Podalyriece.  Stamens  all  free  :  leaves  usually  simple  or  ternate  : 
shrubs  or  herbs.  Species  of  Baptisia  and  Thermopsis  are  cultivated  as  herbace- 
ous plants  in  gardens. 

Tribe  3.  Genistecc.  Stamens  usually  monadelphous  :  leaves  simple  or  com- 
pound ternate. 

In  Ulex,  the  Whin,  Gorse  or  Furze,  Genista  the  Green-weed,  Cytisus  (Saroth- 
amnus)  the  Broom.  andLupinus,  the  stamens  are  monadelphous ;  in  Genista  the 
leaves  are  simple ;  in  Cytisus  the  leaves  are  ternate ;  in  Ulex  the  leaves  are 
ternate  in  seedlings,  but  in  mature  plants  they  are  scaly  or  spinous ;  in  Lupinus 
the  leaves  are  palmately  compound.  Cytuus  Laburnum  is  a  well-known  flower- 
ing tree. 

Tribe  4.  Trifolicce.  The  posterior  stamen  is  usually  free ;  leaves  ternate, 
and  leaflets  with  serrate  margins. 

In  Medicago  (Medick).  Melilotus,  and  Trifolium,  the  stamens  are  diadelphous : 
in  Ononis,  the  Rest-harrow,  they  are  monadelphous.  Trifolium  is  the  Clover  : 
the  stamens  are  partially  adnate  to  the  corolla ;  the  withered  corolla  persists 
and  encloses  the  small  legume  :  flowers  in  capitula ;  T.  imilensc,  the  Red 
Clover,  2'.  repens,  the  White  Clover,  and  T.  hijbriduni,  the  Alsike  Clover,  which 
are  common  in  meadows,  and  T.  incarnatum,  from  the  East,  are  cultivated. 
Medicago  has  usually  a  spirally- wound  legume,  and  a  deciduous  corolla  ;  M. 
falcafa  and  lupulina  are  common  ;  M.  sativa,  Lucerne,  is  cultivated.  Melilotus 
(Melilot)  has  a  globular  legume  ;  M.  alba  and  altissima  are  common  on  the 
banks  of  streams.    Trigonella  is  the  Fenugreek. 

Tribe  5.    Lotece,     Stamens  diadelphous,  the  posterior  stamen  being  free : 
leaves  pinnate  ;  leaflets  sessile,  entire. 

Lotus  corniculalus,  the  Bird's-foot  Tx'efoil,  with  a  beaked  carina  and  nearly 
straight  legume,  is  common  in  meadows.  In  Authyllis,  the  Kidney- Vetch,  the 
stamens  are  monadelphous  at  first,  the  posterior  stamen  becoming  more  or  less 
separate :  Authyllis  Vulneraria,  Ladies'  Fingers  or  Woundwort,  is  common  in 
dry  pastures. 

Tribe  6.    Galegecc.  Stamens  diadelphous  :  leaves  multijugate  imparipinnate  ; 
leaflets  stalked. 

Liaujofcra  tinctoria,  in  the  East  Indies,  produces  Indigo.  Glycyrrhiza  is  the 
Liquorice.  Colutea,  the  Bladder  Senna,  has  an  inflated  fruit:  G.  arborescens 
and  various  species  of  Caragana  are  cultivated  as  ornamental  plants.  Robinia 
Pneudacacia,  the  false  Acaoia,  is  a  native  of  North  America,  but  it  has  become 
naturalized.  Amorpha  fruticofa  is  a  common  shrub  from  North  America. 
Astragalus  has  a  legume  with  a  spurious  longitudinal  dissepiment :  very  many 
species  of  it  occur,  especially  in  the  East. 

Tribe  7.    Iledyaarece.    Leaves  imparipinnate  ;  stamens  diadelphous :  fruit  a 
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lomentum,  with  transverse  septa,  dividing  into  segments.  Cotyledons  leafy, 
epigieal. 

Hippocrepis,  the  Horse-shoe  Vetch,  and  Coronilla  are  common  in  meadows  ; 
Onobrychis  mtiva,  the  Sainfoin,  is  cultivated.  Arachis  hyjwgcea,  the  Earth- 
Almond  or  G round-Nut  of  tropical  America,  ripens  its  fruits  in  the  earth. 
Desiiiodium  gyraus,  the  Telegraph-plant,  has  motile  leaflets. 

Tribe  8.  Video;.  Stamens  diadelphous :  legume  unilocular ;  cotyledons 
hypogean;  leaves  paripinnate  and  usually  cirrhose  (see  Fig.  28  C). 

Vicia  sativa,  the  Vetch,  and  V.  Faha,  the  Bean,  are  cultivated  :  other  species 
occur  wild.  Pisum  sativum  and  ai-vense,  the  Pea,  are  cultivated.  Lens  esculenta, 
the  Lentil,  belongs  to  Southern  Europe.  Various  species  of  Lathyrus  (incl. 
Orobus)  occur  wild  iu  woods :  L.  odoralus  and  others  are  cultivated. 

Tribe  9.  Phaseolece.  Stamens  diadelphous :  legume  unilocular ;  cotyledons 
usually  epigean,  but  not  leafy  :  leaves  usually  imparipinnate,  frequently  ternate. 
Mostly  climbing  plants  with  twining  stems. 

Phaseolus  vulgaris,  the  French  Bean,  and  P.  inultiflonis,  the  Scarlet  Kunner, 
are  cultivated.  Wistaria  (Glycine)  cliinetibis  is  an  ornamental  climber.  Phy- 
sostigma  is  the  Calabar  Bean. 


PiO.  436.— Flower  of  a  Cassia  : 
Ji"  calyx  ;  c  corolla  ;  a  stamens  ;  a' 
the  central  shorter  ones  ;  /  ovai-y. 


Fig.  437.— Flower  of  an 
Acacia  (mag.):  k  calyx;  c 
corolla  ;  st  stamens,  with 
(on)  anthers  ;  n  stigma. 


Tribe  10.  Dalbergieee.  Stamens  mono-  or  dia-delphous  :  legume  indehiscent ; 
cotyledons  fleshy. 

Pterocarpus.  Dipteryx  odorata,  the  Tonka  Bean  of  South  America,  contains 
coumarin  in  the  seed. 

Sub-order  2.  C^salpinie^.  Flower  dorsiventral,  but  not  papilionaceous 
(Fig.  327  B  and  Fig.  436)  ;  petals  imbricate  so  that  the  posterior  petal  is 
overlapped  by  those  anterior  to  it;  stamens  ten  or  fewer,  free,  more  rarely 
connate  :  the  legume  is  frequently  divided  by  transverse  septa,  and  is  in- 
dehiscent  :  flowers  iu  panicles  or  racemes  :  seeds  often  albuminous. 

Gleditschia  triacanthos  and  other  species  are  culivated  for  ornament.  Cercis 
Siliqvastrum,  the  Judas  tree,  has  rounded  leaves.    The  wood  of  Ccesalpinia 
braziliensli  is  known  as  Pernambuco  or  Brazil  wood.    Hrematoxylon  Cassia 
Bauhinia,  Tamarindus,  and  Ceratouia  (C.  Silujua,  the  Carob-tree)  are  other 
well-known  genera. 

Sub-order  3.    Mimose^e.    Flowers  regular;  petals  with  valvate  estivation 
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(see  Fig.  321):  stamens  ten,  rarely  fewer,  frequently  very  numerous,  free 
(Fig.  437),  usually  much  longer  than  the  perianth  :  legume  sometimes  divided 
by  transverse  septa  :  seed  rarely  albuminous :  flowers  usually  grouped  in  spikes 
or  capitula. 

Mimosa  pudica,  the  Sensitive  Plant,  has  irritable  leaves.  Species  of  Acacia 
are  numerous  ia  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia.  In  the  Australian  species  the 
leaves  are  represented  by  flattened  petioles  (phyllodes,  p.  49)  which  are  extended 
in  the  median  plane. 

Order  3.  Platanacej).  Trees,  with  diclinous  flowers  in 
capitula  borne  laterally  on  pendulous  branches;  flower  perigynous, 
perianth  diilerentiated  into  calyx  and  corolla,  3-4-merou8 :  androe- 
cium  of  but  few  stamens  :  gyneeceum  apocarpous ;  each  ovary 
contains  usually  a  single  ovule,  and  developes  into  a  caryopsis  ;  seed 
suspended,    orthotropous,  with    but   little   endosperm:  leaves 

scattered,  with  persistent  sheathing 
stipules. 

Platamts  occidentalis,  from  North  America, 
with  three-lobed  leaves,  and  P.  orientalis,  from 
the  East,  with  usually  five-lobed  leaves,  which 
are  often  cuneiform  at  the  base,  are  frequently 
cultivated  (especially  the  former).  The  smooth 
bark,  which  is  shed  in  flakes,  is  very  character- 
istic (p.  212).  The  Plane  may  be  at  once  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Maples,  which  resemble  it  a 
good  deal  in  the  form  of  the  leaf,  by  the  scattered 
Fig.  438.  ?  flower  of  Platanus  arrangement  of  the  leaves, 
(mag.). 

Cohort  V.  Saxifragales.  Flowers  generally  ambisporangiate 
and  actinomorphic ;  hypogynous,  perigynous  or  epigynous :  eu- 
cfclic  ;  stamens  usually  in  two  whorls,  with  obdiplostemony  ; 
ovary  generally  syncarpous,  multilocular,  with  more  than  one  style 
or  stigma  ;  ovules  usually  numerous  in  each  loculus  ;  seed  with 
or  without  endosperm. 

Order  1.  Saxifeagack.e.  Flowers  usually  4-5-merous,  epigy- 
nous or  perigynous,  completely  actinomoi'phic  only  when  there  are 
five  carpels  :  stamens  usually  in  two  whorls ;  carpels  less  numer- 
ous, usually  connate  below  and  free  above  ;  seeds  numerous, 
containing  endosperm. 

Tribe  1.  Saxifragece.  Flowers  perigynous  or  epigynous,  regular,  but 
generally  zygomorphic  in  consequence  of  oligomery  in  the  gymeceum :  petals 
with  imbricate  ajstivation,  sometimes  suppressed :  two  whorls  of  stamens,  but 
on«  or  other  of  the  whorls  is  suppressed  in  some  genera  and  species :  carpels 
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usually  two,  diverging  above  (Fig.  335  D) :  inflorescence  of  racemose  cymes : 
fruit  a  capsule  :  leaves  alternate. 

The  British  genera  are  Saxifraga  and  Chrysosplenium  : — Saxifraga  has  an 
oblique  bilocular  ovary,  and  the  flower  is  consequently  obliquely  zygomorphic 
(Fig.  324  C)  ;  the  receptacle  invests  the  lower  connate  portion  of  the  ovary : 
many  species  occur  in  mountainous  districts;  and  in  several  of  them  there  is  a 
deposit  of  carbonate  of  lime  on  the  margins  of  the  leaves  (see  Fig.  100,  p.  139) ; 
only  a  few  species,  such  as  S.  tridactylites  and  granulata,  occur  in  the  plains  : 
Chrysosplenium,  the  Golden  Saxifrage,  has  a  tetramerous  flower  destitute  of  a 
corolla ;  they  are  small  plants,  somewhat  resembling  a  Euphorbia,  occurring  in 
damp  places.  Among  the  more  familiar  cultivated  genera  are  Astilbe  (Hoteia), 
Eodgersia,  Bergenia  (Fig.  439),  Tiarella,  Heuchera,  etc. 

Tribe  2.  Parnassiea;.  Flowers  perigynous,  often  actinomorphie  ;  the  five 
stamens  opposite  to  the  petals  are  transformed  into  glandular  staminodes  ; 


FiG.  439.— Longitudinal  section  of  the 
ovary  of  Bergenia  :  g  style  ;  n  stigmata  ; 
p  placentae  (mag.)-   (After  Sachs.) 


Fig.  440.— Floral  diagram  of  Parnassia ; 
but  the  whorl  of  antipetalous  staminodcH 
should  be  represented  as  external  to  the 
whorl  of  stamens. 


petals  with  imbricate  aestivation :  ovary  4-5-merous,  unilocular :  fruit  a  loculi- 
cidal  capsule  :  leaves  alternate, 

Parnassia  iKilustris,  Grass  of  Parnassus,  has  a  whorl  of  radical  leaves,  and 
terminal  and  lateral  peduncles  each  bearing  a  single  flower  and  adnate  to  a 
bracteole  :  it  is  frequently  found  in  damp  localities. 

Tribe  3.  Hydrangece.  Flowers  epigynous,  actinomorphie,  obdiplostemonous : 
petals  with  valvate  {estivation :  carpels  3-5  :  shrubs  with  opposite  leaves. 

Hydrangea  hortemis  is  a  well-known  garden  plant.  The  inflorescence  is  an 
umbellate  panicle,  the  marginal  flowers  of  which  (in  cultivated  plants  all  of 
them)  are  sterile,  having  a  very  much  enlarged  calyx,  and  either  no  stamens  or 
only  the  whorl  of  stamens  opposite  to  the  sepals. 

Tribe  4.  Philadeljjliecp..  Flowers  epigynous,  actinomorphie,  4-5-merous  : 
stamens  in  two  whorls  but  not  obdiplostemonous,  or  indefinite  :  petals  with 
various  aestivation  :  fruit  a  capsule  :  shrubs  with  opposite  leaves. 

Philadelphus  caronarius  (called  Syringa  or  Mock  Orange)  has  sweetly-scented 
tetramerous  flowers.    Deutzia  scabra,  crenata,  and  others  are  cultivated. 
Y.  S.  B.  ,j,  ^ 
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Tribe  5.  Ribesxece.  Flowers  epigynous,  incompletely  actinomorphic,  penta- 
merous :  stamens  five,  opposite  to  the  sepals  ;  carpels  usually  two,  usually 
median,  sometimes  lateral  (Fig.  324B) :  fruit  a  berry:  leaves  scattered:  inflo- 
rescence racemose.  Shrubs. 

Several  species  of  Eibes,  the  Currant,  are  cultivated  :  R.  ruhruvi  is  the  Eed 
Currant ;  R.  nigrum,  the  Black  Currant ;  R.  Grossnlnria,  the  Gooseberry :  the 
spines  of  the  last  species  are  developed  from  the  pulvinus. 

Various  species  of  Escallonia  are  cultivated  as  ornamental  flowering  shrnbs. 

Order  2.  Ckassulace^.  Formula  ^n,  Cn,  |  Jn  +  n,  Gn,  where 
^  =  3 — flowers  actinomorphic,  perigynous  or  hypogynous, 
with  two  (rarely  one)  whorls  of  stamens  :  gynseceum,  generally 
completely  apocarpous ;  carpels  opposite  to  the  petals,  with  a  scale 
(disc),  external  to  each  carpel:  ovules  numerous,  marginal:  fruit 


Fig.  4il.— Flower  of  Bibes  (mag.) :  s 
pedicel ;  fc  calyx ;  c  corolla ;  st  stamens  ; 
I)  disc  ;  g  styles. 


Fig.  412.— Flower  of  Seduin  acre(x  3). 


a  follicle  :  seed  with  endosperm  :  inflorescence  usually  cymose. 
Plants  with  entire  fleshy  leaves,  arranged  spirally,  often  in  rosettes. 

The  genus  Sedum  has  usually  pentamerous  flowers  ;  Sedum  acre,  the  Stone- 
crop,  is  common  on  walls  and  rocks ;  S.  Rhodiola  has  dicEcious  flowers  (see 
Fig.  318).  S.  Telephium,  the  Orpine  and  others  are  common.  The  genus  Sem- 
pervivum  has  at  least  6-merous  flowers ;  S.  Tectoritm,  the  Houseleek,  and  other 
species,  as  also  species  of  Echeveria,  Crassula,  etc.,  are  frequently  cultivated. 
Tillsea  has  usually  tetramerous  flowers  without  the  hypocarpellary  scales. 

Order  3.  CEPHALOTACEiE.  Flowers  apetalous,  perigynous,  6- 
merous  :  stamens  in  two  whorls :  gynceceum  of  six  apocarpous 
carpels,  each  containing  a  single  basal  ovule. 

This  order  consists  of  the  Australian  genus  Cephalotus,  with  the  single 
species  C.  follicularis  :  the  lower  of  the  tuft  of  radical  leaves  are  pitchered  and 
have  lids. 

Order  4.  Pittosporace^.  Flowers  hypogynous  :  stamens  five, 
antisepalous :  carpels  2-5,  ovary  syncarpous,  uni-  or  raulti-locular, 
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with  parietal  or  axile  placentation :  ovules  numerous  :  seed  with 
endosperm.  Shrubs  with  simple  exstipulate  leaves,  and  schizo- 
genous  resin-dncts. 

Pittosjwmm  Tohira,  undulatum,  crassifolimn,  are  ornamental  shrubs  from 
Australia. 

Order  5.  Hamamelidacej;.  Flowers  frequently  diclinous  and 
apetalous,  4-5-merous,  perigynous,  or  nearly  epigyuous  :  stamens 
typically  in  two  whorls,  but  one  or  other  of  the  whorls  is  fre- 
quently suppressed  :  ovary  usually  bilocular :  leaves  stipulate. 

Hamamelis  virginica,  the  Witch-Hazel,  is  an  ornamental  shrub  from  North 
America,  the  leaves  of  which  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  Hazel.  Other 
well-known  shrubs  are  Parrotia,  Liquidambar,  etc. 

Order  6.  Podostemacbj;.  Small  aquatic  plants  :  flowers  some- 
times diclinous  or  dioecious:  perianth  generally  much  reduced,  and 
sometimes  completely  suppressed  :  stamens  one  or  many,  some- 
times monadelphous :  ovary  superior,  1-  2-  or  3-locular  :  seeds 
many. 

A  very  remarkable  group  of  plants,  growing  on  stones,  etc.,  in  swiftly  flowing 
streams  and  rivers  of  the  tropics  :  so  complete  is  their  adaptation  to  their  en- 
vironment that  they  have  more  or  less  completely  assumed  the  general  habit 
and  appearance  of  Lichens,  Algfe,  Mosses,  and  Liverworts. 


SUB-CLASS  II.  GAMOPETAL^. 

Flowers  usually  ambisporangiate  :  perianth  differentiated  into 
calyx  and  corolla;  cal^'x  usually  gamosepalous ;  corolla  generally 
gamopetalous,  in  some  cases  suppressed:  ovary  usually  syncarpous. 

SEEIES  I  HYPOGYNiE, 

Ovary  superior  (except  in  Vacciniaceae)  :  stamens  epipetalous, 
or  free  and  hypogynous. 

Cohort  I.  Lamiales.  Flower  pentamerous,  usually  dorsiven- 
tral:  the  formula  is  generally  ^  K  (5)  (C  (5)  A  5)  corolla 
usually  bilabiate,  the  two  posterior  petals  being  connate  and 
forming  a  frequently  helmet-shaped  (galeate)  projecting  upper 
lip;  the  anterior  petal,  with  the  two  lateral  petals,  foi-ming  the 
under  lip  :  stamens  epipetalous ;  the  posterior  stamen  is  usually 
suppressed  or  is  a  staminode ;  the  two  lateral  stamens  are  generally 
shorter  than  the  two  anterior  ones,  so  that  the  flower  is  didynam- 
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ous  :  the  two  median  carpels  form  a  usually  bilocular  ovary  which 
sometimes  becomes  sub-divided  into  four  loculi :  leaves  scattered, 
or  opposite  decussate,  exstipulate  :  the  leafy  shoots  have  no  ter- 
minal flower. 

Order  1.  Labiatj;.  Stamens  four,  didynamous  (Fig.  443  B); 
rarely,  as  in  Salvia  and  its  allies,  only  the  two  anterior  stamens  ai-e 
developed  :  the  bicarpellary  ovary  becomes  subdivided  by  spurious 
dissepiments  into  four  loculi  (see  Fig.  450  C),  which  part,  as  the 

seed  ripens,  into  four 
nutlets  (Fig.  443  C)  ; 
style  gynobasic  :  the 
ovule  in  each  loculus 
is  solitary  and  erect: 
seed  without  endo- 
sperm. Herbs  with 
decussate  leaves  and 
quadrangular  stem. 
The  flowers  are  dis- 
posed apparently  in 
whorls  round  the 
stem,  but  the  inflor- 
escence is  in  fact 
made  up  of  compound 
cymes  or  dichasia, 
termed  verticillasters, 
developed  in  the  axil  of  each  of  the  two  opposite  leaves. 


Fig.  443.  A  Tlower  of  Lamiiim,  side  view :  k  calyx  ;  o 
upper;  It  under  lip,  B  Flower  of  Leouurus  opened :  o 
upper  :  u  divided  under  lip ;  s  lateral  lobes  of  the  corolla ; 
//  short,  //  long  stamens  (mag.).  C  Gynseceum  ;  n  4- 
lobed  ovary;  g  style  (mag.). 


Tribe  1.    Ocimoidea.    Stamens  4,  descending. 

Ocimum  hasilicum,  the  Sweet  Basil,  from  India,  and  Lavandula,  the  Laven- 
der from  Southern  Europe,  are  cultivated  as  pot-herbs  :  several  species  of  Coleus 
are  cultivated. 

Tribe  2.  Menthoidece.  Stamens  4,  equal,  ascending,  divergent :  corolla 
almost  regular,  4-  or  5-lobed. 

Many  species  of  Mentha,  Mint,  are  common.  Pogostemon  Patchouli  yields 
oil  of  Patchouli.  Lycopus  has  only  2  fertile  stamens,  the  two  posterior  ones 
being  abortive. 

Tribe  3.  Satureinece.  Stamens  4,  with  broad  connective,  ascending,  either 
almost  equal  (Thymus,  Origanum),  or  didynamous  and  remote  at  base,  con- 
niving under  the  upper  lip. 

Orir/anum  vnlgare  is  the  Wild  Marjoram;  the  Sweet  Marjoram  which  is  cul- 
tivated is  an  exotic  species.  Thymm  Serpyllvin  is  the  wild  Thyme  ;  the  garden 
Thyme  is  T.  vuhjaris,  from  Southern  Europe.  Satureia  hortensis  (exotic)  is  the 
Summer  Savory,  Various  species  of  Calamintha  (stamens  not  divergent)  are  com- 
mon, such  as  C.  arvensis,  the  Common  Basil,  and  C.  ClinojwdiKm,  the  Wild  Basil. 
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Tribe  4.  Melisshme.  Stamens  4,  didynamous,  with  narrow  connective,  re- 
mote at  base,  conniving  under  upper  lip. 

Melissa  officinalis,  the  Balm,  and  Hyssopus,  the  Hyssop,  are  cultivated  as 
pot-herbs. 

1  ribe  5.  Monardece.  Stamens  2,  ascending :  one  theca  of  each  anther  is 
either  wanting  or  it  is  widely  separated  from  the  other  (see  Fig.  3316'). 

Salvia  verbenacea.,  the  Wild  Sage  or  Clary,  is  common.  Rosmarinus  officin- 
alis, the  common  Eosemary,  is  exotic. 

Tribe  6.  Nepete(e.  Stamens  4,  didynamous,  ascending,  parallel ;  the  pos- 
terior two  are  the  longer. 

Nepeta  Cataria,  the  Catmint,  occurs  in  hedges ;  and  Nepeta  Glechoma,  the 
Ground  Ivy,  is  very  common. 

Tribe  7.  Stachydets.  Stamens  4,  didynamous,  ascending,  parallel;  the 
anterior  two  are  the  longer  :  upper  lip  of  corolla  usually  arched  (ringent). 

Lainium  album,  the  Dead-Nettie,  and  purpureum,  are  very  common.  Various 
species  of  Galeopsis  (Hemp-Nettle),  Stachys  (Woundwort  or  Betony),  Marrubium 
(Horehound),  Ballota,  Melittis,  and  Leonurus  (Mother- wort)  are  found  in 
England. 

Tribes.  Scntellariece.  Stamens  4,  didynamous,  ascending,  parallel;  calyx 
closed  when  the  fruit  is  ripe. 

In  the  genus  Scutellaria,  the  anthers  of  the  anterior  pair  of  stamens  have  but 
one  theca;  S.  galericulata,  the  common  Skullcap,  and  S.  minor,  the  Lesser 
Skullcap,  are  common.  In  the  genus  Prunella  each  filament  has  a  small 
tooth  below  the  anther  :  P.  vulgaris  is  common. 

Tribe  9.  Ajugoidece.  Stamens  4,  didynamous,  ascending,  parallel ;  the  pos- 
terior two  are  the  shorter  :  upper  lip  of  coi'oUa  very  short. 

Ajuga  reytaiis,  the  Creeping  Bugle,  and  Teucriiini  Scorodonia,  the  Wood 
Germander,  are  common. 

Order  2.    Verbenacej;.    Flower  sometimes  regular :  stamens 

four,  didynamous,  or  two:  ovary  1-  or  2-locular,  with  two  ovules 

in  each  loculus,  or  spuriously  2-  or  4-locular  in  consequence  of  the 

presence  of  false  dissepiments,  vs^ith  one  ovule  in  each  loculus  : 

endosperm  small  or  absent:  the  fruit  separates  into  2-4  nutlets : 

style  terminal :  leaves  usually  opposite. 

Verbena  officinalis,  the  Vervain,  is  common  on  waste  ground  and  roadsides  : 
V.  Aubletia  is  a  common  garden  plant.  Tectona  graitdis,  the  Teak-tree  of  the 
East  Indies,  has  a  hard  wood  used  in  ship-building.  Vitex  Agnus  castas,  the 
Chaste  or  Hemp-tree,  is  an  ornamental  cultivated  slirub. 

Order  3.  Globulaiiiace.?*:.  Stamens  four,  didynamous  :  ovary 
unilocular,  with  one  suspended  ovule  :  style  lateral :  seed  with  en- 
dosperm :  leaves  scattered :  inflorescence  capitulate. 

Globularia  vulgaris  and  cordifolta,  with  radical  leaves,  occur  here  and  there  in 
dry  places  on  the  Continent. 

Cohort  II.  Personales.  Flowers  pentamerous,  usually  dorsi- 
ventral :   stamens  epipetalous:  the  posterior  stamen  is  usually 
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suppressed,  or  appears  as  a  staminode  :  carpels  2,  median  :  ovules 
usually  indefinite. 

Order  1.  Scuoi'MULARIacej;.  Ovary  bilocular,  with  numerous 
anatropous  ovules  borne  on  axile  placentae  :  seed  with  endosperm  : 
stamens  four,  didydamous,  often  with  a  rudimentary  fifth  posterior 
stamen  (Fig.  445  B,  st)  ;  sometimes  only  the  two  lateral  stamens 
are  present ;  rarely  all  five  are  fertile  :  corolla  with  imbricate 
(cochlear)  estivation  :  general  floral  formula  as  in  Lamiales. 

Sub-order  1.  PsEUDosoLANEiE.  Flower  nearly  regular :  the  two  posterior 
petals  are  external,  the  anterior  internal :  stamens  usually  5  :  leaves  scattered. 
The  genus  Celsia  has  only  4  stamens.  In  the  British  species  of  the  genus 
Verbascum,  V.  Thapsus,  the  great  Mullein,  has  unequal  stamens,  the  two 
anterior  being  longer  and  glabrous,  whilst  the  three  posterior  are  short  and 
their  filaments  have  white  hairs  ;  the  stamens  are  similarly  unequal  in  V.  virga- 
tum  and  in  V.  Blattana,  but  here  the  hairs  are  purple  and  are  present  (though 
fewer)  on  the  filaments  of  the  long  stamens  :  in  V.  Lychnitis,  vigrum,  and 
pnlverulmtum  tie  stamens  are  all  similar,  the  hairs  being  purple  in  V.  nigrum 
and  white  in  the  two  other  species. 


Fig.  444.— Floral  diagrams,  A  of  most  Scrophiilariacea' ;  B  of  Veronica;  C of  the  Lenti- 

bulariacese  :  o  upper,  u  under  lip. 

Sub-order  2.  Antirkhoide^.  Flowers  irregular  :  corolla  as  in  the  preceding, 
the  two  posterior  petals  forming  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  :  stamens  4  :  leaves 
opposite.  Antirrhinum,  the  Snapdragon,  has  a  projection  on  the  lower  lip  of 
the  personate  corolla,  termed  the  palate  ;  the  corolla  is  gibbous  at  the  base  : 
stamens  4  (Fig.  445  A  B):  A.  vicijus,  the  great  Snapdragon,  is  a  well-known 
garden  plant.  Linaria  has  a  spurred  personate  corolla  ;  stamens  4  :  L,  vnlgaru, 
the  yellow  Toad-Flax,  is  common  in  fields.  In  Gratiola  the  two  anterior 
stamens  are  represented  by  staminodes.  Pauloivnin  imperuilis  is  an  ornamental 
flowering  tree  from  Japan.  Limosella  (L.  nquatica,  the  Mudwort)  has  a  sub- 
campanulate  corolla  with  a  short  tube.  Mimulus  (.U.  Zj/tofs,  the  Yellow  Monkey- 
flower)  has  a  subcampanulate  corolla  with  a  two-lipped  limb  ;  the  two  lobes  of 
the  stigma  close  together  on  being  touched.  Mauraudia  and  Rhodochiton  are 
genera  of  plants  climbing  by  means  of  sensitive  petioles.  Many  species  of 
Mimulus  (Musk),  Calceolaria,  Cheloue,  and  Pentstemon,  are  cultivated. 

Sub-order  3.  Rhinanthoide-e.  Flower  irregular :  the  two  posterior  petals 
are  overlapped  by  the  lateral  petals  :  stamens  4,  or  2.    Digitalis,  the  Foxglove, 
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has  an  obliquely  campanulate  (digitaliform)  corolla ;  stamens  4  :  D.  purpurea 
is  common  in  woods ;  the  jellow  D.  grandifiora  is  cultivated.  Scrophularia 
has  a  globose  corolla;  S.  nodosa  (Figwort)  and  S.  aquatica  are  common. 
Veronica,  the  Speedwell,  has  only  the  2  postero-lateral  stamens,  and  the  two 
lobes  of  the  upper  lip  of  the  (rotate)  corolla  are  united ;  the  posterior  lobe  of 
the  calyx  is  suppressed  (Figs.  44 i  B,  445  C)  :  V.  Anagallis  and  V.  Beccabunga 
are  common  in  ditches  ;  V.  arvendi,  agrestis,  serpyllifolia,  ChamcEdrys,  and 
others  in  pastures  and  fields.  Sibthorpia  has  a  sub-rotate  5-8-fid  corolla, 
and  four  stamens  ;  S.  europcea  is  the  Cornish  Moneywort. 

Pedicularis,  the  Lousewort,  has  a  5-toothed  calyx,  and  the  upper  lip  of  the 
corolla  is  galeate  :  Euphrasia,  the  Eyebright,  has  a  4-toothed  calyx,  the  upper 
lip  of  the  corolla  has  two  spreading  or  reflexed  lobes :  Bartsia  has  a  4-toothed 
calyx,  upper  lip  of  the  ringent  corolla  entire  or  only  notched  :  Ehinanthus,  the 


Fio.  445.— Flowers  of  Scrophulariaceffi.  A  Antirrhinum :  fc  calyx ;  r  tube  of  the  personate 
corolla,  gibbous  at  the  base  (h);  o  upper,  u  under  lip  of  the  corolla;  g  prominence  palate) 
of  the  under  lip.  B  Upper  lip  of  the  same,  seen  from  within :  s  the  two  longer  anterior 
stamens;  s' the  short  lateral  ones;  st  rudimentary  posterior  one.  C  Flower  of  Veronica: 
h  calyx ;  u  u  u  the  three  lobes  of  the  lower  lip  of  the  rotate  corolla :  o  the  upper  lip ;  s  s  the 
two  stamens ;  n  stigma. 

Battle,  has  a  four-toothed  inflated  calyx :  Melampyrum,  the  Cow-Wheat,  has  a 
4-toothed  tubular  calyx,  and  the  capsule  is  few-seeded  :  all  these  plants  possess 
chlorophyll,  but  they  are  more  or  less  parasitic  upon  the  roots  of  other  plants. 

Order  2.  Plantaginace^.  Flowers  regular,  isobilateral,  and 
apparently  tetramerous,  but  the  true  interpretation  of  them  is  de- 
duced from  those  of  Veronica  (Figs.  444  B  and  446) :  the  posterior 
sepal  is  suppressed,  as  also  the  posterior  stamen  ;  the  two  posterior 
petals  cohere  to  form  an  upper  lip  which  is  quite  similar  to  one  of 
the  lobes  of  the  three-lobed  lower  lip  (Fig.  445  0)  :  stamens  four, 
the  two  anterior  not  being  suppressed :  ovary  dimerous,  bilocular, 
or  sometimes  unilocular  or  spuriously  4-locular  :  ovules  solitary 
and  basal,  or  numerous:  fruit  a  capsule  with  transverse  dehis- 
cence, or  a  nutlet :  seed  with  endosperm. 
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Plantano  lanceolata  (Ribwort),  major,  media,  the  Plantains,  are  weeds 
universally  distributed.  P.  Coronopus,  the  Buck's-horn  Plantain,  and  P.  mari- 
iima,  grow  in  dry  places  and  on  sandy  sea-shores.  The  leaves  form  a  rosette 
just  above  the  root,  and  the  long  scapes  spring  from  their  axils,  bearing  simple 
spikes  (Fig.  446  a,  d).  In  P.  Cynops,  Psyllium,  and  others,  the  main  stem  is 
elongated  :  the  testa  of  the  seed  is  mucilaginous.    In  Littorella  lacustris  the 

flowers  are  monoecious ;  fruit  1- 
seeded,  indehiscent ;  stamens  hy- 
pogynous  :  it  grows  on  the  bottom 
in  shallow  waters. 


Fig.  446.— Flower  of  Plantago  :  a  axis  of  the 
nflorescence  (scape) ;  d  bract ;  fc  calyx ;  c  cor- 
olla  ;  st  stamens;  ii  stigma  (mag.).  In  the  dia- 
gram, 0  is  the  upper,  and  m  the  under  lip. 


Ordei'  3.  Bignoniace^. 
Stamens  generally  four,  di- 
dynamous :  ovary  bilocular 
or  unilocular:  seeds  usually 
winged,  without  endosperm. 
Woody  plants  ;  frequently 
climbers,  by  means  of  twin- 
ing stems,  or  leaf-tendrils,  or 
roots  (Tecoma). 


Catalpa  hignonioides  is  an  ornamental  tree  from  North  America:  Bignonia, 
Tecoma,  and  Eccremocarpus,  are  well-known  cultivated  climbers. 

Order  4.  Acanthacej;.  Stamens  four,  didynamous  (diagram 
as  in  Fig.  444  A):  ovary  bilocular:  ovules  few  on  projecting 
placentae  :  seed  without  endosperm.  Herbs. 

Acanthus  mollis  and  other  species  from  Southern  Europe,  are  ornamental 
plants  :  Thuobergia  and  Kuellia  are  commonly  cultivated  :  Adhatoda,  Justicia, 
and  others  have  only  the  two  antero-lateral  stamens  (as  in  Fig.  444  C). 

Order  5.  Gesneracej;.  Stamens  usually  four,  didynamous,  or 
sometimes  two  only  :  ovary  unilocular,  with  numerous  parietal 
ovules:  seed  with  or  without  endosperm.  Generally  herbs  with 
opposite  leaves. 

Columnea,  Gloxinia,  Achimenes,  Sinningia,  Streptocarpus,  and  others,  are 
ornamental  plants  from  tropical  America :  Ramondia  inhabits  the  mountains 
of  Southern  Europe. 

Order  6.  OROBANCHACEiE.  Plants  which  are  destitute  of  chlo- 
rophyll, with  scaly  leaves,  parasitic  on  the  roots  of  other  plants : 
otherwise  similar  to  the  Gesneraceoa. 

The  commoner  species  of  Broomrapes,  occurring  in  Britain,  are  Orohnnche 
major  and  minor,  parasitic  on  Leguminosas,  elatior  on  the  Greater  Knap- 
weed, Hederre  on  Ivy,  ramosa  on  Hemp;  mostly  of  a  brownish  or  whitish 
hue.    Lathrcca  Sqtiamaria,  the  Greater  Toothwort,  is  generally  parasitic  on 
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the  roots  of  the  Hazel  :  it  is  of  a  pale  rose  colour  with  slightly  bluish  flowers  : 
the  subterranean  scaly  leaves  each  form  a  kind  of  pitcher  apparently  for  the  pui- 
pose  of  catching  insects. 

Order  7.  Lentibulariaces.  Only  the  two  antero-lateral  stamens 
are  developed  (Fig.  444  0)  :  ovary  unilocular :  ovules  numerous  on 
a  free  central  placenta  :  seed  vrithout  endosperm. 

The  numerous  species  of  Utricularia  are  floating  water-plants  with  finely 
divided  leaves  bearing  bladder-like  appendages  (modified  leaflets)  which  serve  to 
catch  small  aquatic  animals  (Fig.  447).  Pinguicula  vulgaris  and  alpina  (Butter- 
worts)  are  small  plants  growing  in  damp  places,  with  rosettes  of  radical  leaves 
which  catch  insects  by  their  viscid  secretion. 

Cohort  III.  Polemoniales.  Flowers  generally  regular,  but 
zygomorphic  in  consequence  of  oligomery  in  the  gynaeceum ;  pen- 
tamerous :  stamens  epipetalous  :  ovary  of  two,  rarely  five,  carpels  : 
leaves  usually  scattered  and 
exstipulate  :  the  inflorescence  is 
often  cymose,  vp^ith  a  terminal 
flower  :  formula  ^  (5)  (0(5)  Ab) 
to  (5). 

Order  1.  C  ON  VOLVU  LAC  e^e. 
Usually  two  median  carpels 
forming  a  bilocular  ovary,  with 
1-2  anati'opous  ovules  in  each 
loculus  :  the  corolla  has  usually 
a  contorted  aestivation,  twisted 
to  the  right :  fruit  a  septif ragal 
capsule,  or  a  berry  :  seed  with 


FiG.  44".—  Bladders  of  Utricularia.  A 
Outside  view  :  s  pedicel ;  o  entrance  ;  t  and 
b  bristly  appendages.  B  Section:  v  a  valve 
opening  inwards  and  preventing  the  exit  of 
the  imprisoned  animal  (mag.). 

endosperm.     Commonly  plants 


climbing  by  twining  stems  :  with  milky  latex. 

Convolvulus  arvensis,  the  lesser  Bindweed  (Fig.  329  A),  and  Calystefjia 
Sepiuiu,  the  larger  Bindweed,  the  former  with  two  small  bracteoles,  the  latter 
with  two  large  bracteoles  which  invest  the  calyx,  and  C.  Soldantdla,  the  Sea- 
Bindweed,  are  common  wild  plants.  Batatas  ednlis  is  cultivated  in  tropical 
America  for  its  edible  tuberous  rhizome,  the  Sweet  Potato. 

The  genus  Cuscuta  consists  of  parasites  destitute  of  chlorophyll,  with  filiform 
twining  stems,  which  attach  themselves  to  other  plants  by  means  of  haustoria 
(see  p.  (56),  and  derive  their  nourishment  from  them:  the  small  flowers  are 
arranged  in  fascicles  (Fig.  448  b)  :  the  corolla  has  imbricate  estivation :  fruit  a 
capsule  with  transverse  dehiscence. 

Cuscuta  europfca,  the  greater  Dodder,  which  occurs  commonly  on  Nettles  and 
Hops,  is  widely  distributed :  C.  Epiliimm  is  the  Flax  Dodder,  and  C.  Epithyinum, 
the  lesser  Dodder,  occurs  on  various  low-growing  plants ;  G.  Trifolii  attacks 
Clover,  which  it  often  destroys. 
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Order  2.  Polkmoniace^.  Ovary  usually  trimerous  and  trilo- 
cular,  with  one  erect  or  several  oblique  ovules  in  each  loculus  : 
capsule  loculicidal :  seed  with  endosperm.    Mostly  herbs. 

Polemonium  cmuleum  is  Jacob's  Ladder ;  various  species  of  Phlox  and  Gilia 
are  common  garden  plants.  Cobsea  is  a  genus  of  plants  climbing  by  means 
of  leaf-tendrils. 

Order  3.  Solanacej:.  Ovary  usually  consists  of  two  obliquely 
placed  carpels  (Fig.  324  7>),  bilocular,  with  numerous  ovules  in 
each  loculus;  the  axile  placentae  sometimes  project  so  far  into  the 
loculi  that  the  ovary  appears  to  be  quadrilocular,  as  in  Datura: 
ovules  campylotropoQS  ;  fruit  a  capsule  with  various  dehiscence,  or 
a  berry :  seed  with  endosperm.  Herbs,  occasionally  woody  plants, 
sometimes  climbers  by  irritable  petioles  {e.g.  species  of  Solanum) ; 
without  milky  latex.    Inflorescence  cymose,  but  complicated  by 


FIG.  448.  —  Stem   of  FiG.  4A9.—A  Upper  portion  of  a  flowering  stem  of  Atvova 

Ci(.scutaeur'op<Ba(.s),with  Belladonna.    B  Diagram  of  the  same  stem  :  1  2  3  ibe 

inflorescence  (!))  twining  flowers;  a  and     the  bractcoles  and  bracts.    From  the 

round  a  stem  of  Hop  (.r).  axils  of  /3  spring  the  new  floral  axes,  along  which  the  bract 

/3  is  displaced. 

the  displacement  of  the  bracts:  Pig.  449  B,  for  instance,  is  a 
diagram  of  the  inflorescence  of  Atropa  ;  the  main  axis  which  ter- 
miimtes  with  the  flower  1,  bears  a  bracteole  la  and  a  lateral  shoot 
terminating  in  the  flower  2;  this  springs  from  the  axil  of  a  bract 
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1/?,  which,  however,  is  not  inserted  at  the  base  of  its  axillary  shoot 
(the  point  of  the  arrow  indicates  its  proper  position),  but  is  dis- 
placed upwards  until  it  is  close  under  the  bracteole  2a ;  this 
displacement  is  repeated  throughout  the  whole  system  of  the  cyme, 
so  that  in  Atropa  there  are  always  two  leaves  below  each  flower,  a 
larger  one  (Fig.  449  A  la,  2a,  and  so  on)  which  is  the  bracteole  of 
the  flower,  and  a  smaller  one  (Fig.  449  A  0/3,  1(3,  2^,  etc.,)  which 
is  the  bract  from  the  axil  of  which  the  flowering-shoot  springs.  In 
other  of  the  Solaneae  similar  arrangements  are  found.  Most  plants 
of  this  order  are  poisonous. 

Tribe  1.  Sulanece.  Fruit  a  berry  :  embryo  curved.  In  the  genus  Solauum 
the  anthers  are  syngenesious  :  S.  Dulcamara,  the  Bittersweet  or  Woody  Night- 
shade, has  a  blue  flower,  and  S.  nignm  has  a  white  flower  ;  both  are  common  : 
S.  tuberosum  is  the  Potato-plant.  Fhy-ialis  Alkekengi,  the  Winter  Cherry,  has 
an  inflated  red  calyx  which  encloses  the  berry.  Lycoperdcum  esculentum  is 
the  Tomato.  The  fruits  of  Capsicum  lonyum  and  annuum  are  known  as  Chili 
Peppers.  Atropa  Belladonna  is  the  Deadly  Nightshade ;  the  anthers  are  not 
syngenesious,  and  the  corolla  is  campanulate  ;  the  berries  are  black  and  very 
poisonous.  Lycium  barbaruin  is  a  shrub  belonging  to  Southern  Europe 
which  has  become  wild  in  places  in  the  North.  Hyoscyamus  niger  is  the 
common  Henbane  :  the  capsule  dehisces  transversely  (pyxidium). 

Tribe  2.  Daturece.  Capsule  almost  quadrilocular  in  consequence  of  the 
outgrowth  of  the  placenta,  4-valved  :  embryo  curved.  Datura  Stramonium  is 
the  Thorn-apple. 

Tribe  3.  Cestrece.  Embryo  straight :  all  five  stamens  fertile.  Nicotiana 
Talacnm  is  the  Tobacco  plant  (Fig.  329  B) :  Petunia  is  commonly  cultivated 
(Fig.  324  D) :  Cestrum  is  a  well-known  genus  of  greenhouse  shrubs. 

Tribe  4.  Salpiglosddece.  Embryo  straight  :  stamens  unequal,  only  2  or  4 
fertile.  The  tribe  includes  many  cultivated  herbaceous  or  shrubby  plants,  such 
as  Salpiglossis,  Schizanthus,  Browallia,  Streptosolen. 

Order  4.  Boraginace^.  Ovary  consisting  of  two  median  carpels, 
spuriously  quadrilocular  in  consequence  of  a  constriction  along 
the  dorsal  suture  of  each  carpel  (Fig.  450  C,  r)  :  the  single  style 
usually  arises  from  the  incurved  apices  of  the  carpels  (gynobasic), 
and  is  surrounded  at  its  base  by  the  four  loculi  (Fig.  450  B) :  each 
loculus  contains  a  single  suspended  anatropous  ovule  :  when  the 
fruit  is  ripe  the  loculi  separate  completely,  and  appear  to  be  four 
nutlets :  seed  without  endosperm  :  the  coi-olla  usually  has  Ave  scaly 
ligular  appendages  at  the  junction  of  the  limb  with  the  tube  (Fig. 
450  J.  6):  inflorescence  scorpioid  (see  p.  492),  often  very  compli- 
cated. Herbs  or  shrubs  generally  covered  with  harsh  hairs  and 
only  rarely  glabrous,  e.g.  Myosotis  palustris. 
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Sub-order  1.    Ehretoide^.    Style  at  the  apex  of  the  ovary. 
Heliotropium  peruvicumm,  is  a  well-known  garden  plant  with  fragrant  flowers. 
Sub-order  2.  Bob.vginoide^.    Style  inserted  between  the  four  lobes  of  the 
ovary  (gynobasic). 

Myosotis  is  the  Scorpion-grass ;  M.  palxstns,  the  Forget-me-not,  occurs  in 
damp  places,  M.  sylvatica  in  woods,  and  M.  arvends  and  others  in  fields. 
Luhoq)en,mm  arvense  (Gromwell),  L.  officinale,  Echium  vulgare  (Viper's  Bu- 
gloss),  with  an  irregular  flower,  Symphytum  officinale,  the  Comfrey,  Lycapsi, 
arvejisis  (Common  Bugloss),  Cynoglossum  officinale  (Hound's-tongue),  and  Borago 
officinalis,  the  Borage,  are  common.  Anchusa  officinalis,  the  Alkanet ;  Mertcmia 
maritima,  the  smooth  Gromwell  or  Sea-Bugloss  ;  and  Pulmonana  angustifolia, 
the  Lung-wort,  are  rare  in  Britain. 


FiG.  450.— A  Flowerof  Aachusa  ^slightly  maf^.l: 
k  calyx  ;  c  corolla ;  h  the  scaly  appendages.  B 
Fruit  of  Myosotis  (mag.) ;  t  the  receptacle  ;  m  wi 
the  four  achaenia  ;  g  the  gynobasic  style.  C  Dia- 
gram of  the  quadrilocular  ovary  in  trans,  section  : 
r  the  dorsal  sutures ;  jjpthe  placentfe;  s  the  ovules. 


Fig.  451.  —  Corolla  of  Ery- 
thrma  Centaurium  spread  out : 
r  tube  ;  s  limb ;  a  stamens. 


Cohort  IV.  Gentianales.  Flowers  regular,  zygoraorpliic  in 
consequence  of  oligomerj  in  the  gynaeceum  (see  Fig.  324) :  perianth 
and  androecium  usually  4-  or  5-merous  :  corolla  with  frequently 
contorted  aestivation  (to  the  right)  :  stamens  inserted  on  the  tube 
of  the  corolla  :  carpels  two  :  leaves  commonly  decussate  and  exsti- 
pulate  :  formula  K  (5)  (C  (5)  A  5)  G<^'. 

Order  1.  Gentianacej;.  Carpels  pei-fectly  connate,  forming  a 
uni-  or  incompletely  bi-locular  ovary:  ovules  parietal,  numerous, 
anatropous  :  seed  with  endosperm.  Usually  herbs  without  milky 
latex  :  leaves  almost  always  entire. 

Sub-order  1.  Gentiane^e.  Leaves  decussate  :  corolla  with  contorted  aesti- 
vation. 

Gentiana  (Fig.  324  E),  the  Gentian,  has  a  bilobed  stigma;  it  occurs  in 
mountainous  districts.    Erythrsea  has  a  capitate  stigma ;  E.  Ccntauriuni,  the 
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common  Centaury,  is  common  in  pastures  (Fig.  451).  Species  of  Ciceudia  and 
Clilora  also  occur  in  Britain. 

Sub-order  2.   MENYANXHEiE.    Leaves  spiral :  corolla  with  valvate  aestivation. 

Memjanthes  trifoliata,  the  Buck-beau  or  Bog-bean,  with  ternate  leaves,  is 
common  in  marshes  (Fig.  324  F) :  Villarsia  nymph(Eoides  (or  Limnanthemum 
peltatum)  is  found  in  ponds  and  rivers. 

Order  2.  Loganiace^.  Corolla  with  usually  valvate  aestivation : 
ovary  usually  bilocular,  each  localus  containing  one  or  several 
ovules  :  seed  with  endosperm  (Fig.  295  A).  Mostly  trees  with 
opposite  and  usually  exstipulate  leaves  ;  some  are  climbers  with 
either  twining  stems  (e.g.  Fagrasa,  (xelsemium),  or  stem-tendrils 
(species  of  Strychnos). 

Semen  Sti-ijchni,  or  Niix  vomica,  the  seed  of  Strychnos  Nux  vomica,  in  the  East 
Indies,  is  extremely  poisonous.  The  South  American  Indians  poison  their 
arrows  with  a  substance  known  as  Curare,  in  the  preparation  of  which  the 
cortex  of  species  of  Strychnos  is  used. 

Order  3.  Apocynace^.  Corolla  with  contorted  estivation.  The 
two  carpels  are  usually  connate  only  by  their  styles,  which  become 
free  as  they  ripen :  seed  usually  devoid  of  endosperm.  Herbs  or 
shi^ubs,  sometimes  climbers,  with  milky  latex. 

Vinca  viinor  (see  Fig.  324  A)  and  other  species,  the  Periwinkles,  are  common 
creeping  plants,  wild  and  in  gardens.  Nerium  Oleander,  an  ornamental  shrub, 
and  species  of  other  genera  (e.g.  AUamanda,  Landolphia,  Amsonia,  Dipladenia) 
are  often  cultivated  :  AUamanda  and  Dipladenia  include  scrambling  species, 
climbing  by  means  of  hooks :  AUamanda  has  a  unilocular  ovary  with  two 
parietal  placent«e. 

Order  4.  Asclepiadaceji;. 
Corolla  with  usually  imbri- 
cate aestivation.  The  two 
carpels  usually  form  two  dis- 
tinct monomerous  ovaries 
styles  short,  united  into  one 
stigma  :  stamens  connate, 
forming  a  tube  surrounding- 
the  gynaeceum,  having  pouch- 
shaped  (Fig.  452  A  B,  t)  and 
spur-shaped  (Fig.  452  A  B,  h) 
appendages  :  anthers  2-4 
locular ;  the  pollen  of  each 
sac  forms  a  mass  (polHnium,  see  p.  434),  and  the  masses  of  each 
pair  of  contiguous  sacs  adhere  (Fig.  452  C,  p,  p)  and  are  conveyed 


Fig.  452.—^  Flower  of  Asclepins  (mag.):  c 
the  reflexed  corolla  ;  n  stigma ;  li  the  spurs,  t 
the  pouches,  of  the  stamens.  B  A  solitary  sta- 
men;  o  the  anther.   C  Pollen-masses,  p  and  p. 
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hy  insects  to  the  stigmata:  ovules  numerous,  attached  to  the 
ventral  suture  :  seed  usually  without  endosperm.  Generally  woody 
plants,  often  climbers,  with  milky  latex. 

A^clepias  syriaca  and  other  specips  are  grown  in  gardens.  Stapelia  has  a 
flesliy  cactus-hke  stem.  Hoya  carnosa,  the  Wax  flower,  Periploca  grcyca 
and  Ceropegta  Gardneri,  are  cultivated  climbing  plants  with  twining  8tera9. 

Order  5.  Oleace^.  Calyx  and  corolla  usually  4-merous,  some- 
times Avanting ;  stamens  and  carpels  two,  alternate  :  ovary  bilo- 
cular :  ovules  2  in  each  loculus :  fruit  a  capsule,  a  berry,  a  drupe, 
or  a  samara:  seeds  1-4,  usually  with  endosperm:  stem  woody': 
leaves  always  decussate. 

Sub-order  1.    Oleine^.    Fruit  a  berry  or  a  drupe  :  seed  suspended. 


Pig.  ^53.— a  Flower  of  Fiaxinus  Ornns  (enlarged):  fc  calyx;  c  corolla  ;  st  stamens ; 
/  ovary;  n  stigma.  B  ^ -flnyirer  of  Fraxinus  excelsior,  the  common  Ash;  an  anthers; 
/ovary ;  n  stigma  (enlarged).   Floral  diagram  of  the  Oleacese. 

Ligustrum  has  a  baccate  fruit ;  L.  vulgare,  the  Privet,  is  a  common  shrub. 
Olea  has  a  drupaceous  fruit ;  O.  europcea  is  the  Olive-tree  of  the  East  and  of 
Southern  Europe.  Phillyrea,  Osmanthus,  and  Chionanthus,  are  cultivated  as 
ornamental  shrubs. 

Sub-order  2.    Fraxine^.    Fruit  a  samara:  seed  suspended. 

The  genus  Fraxinus  has  a  winged  fruit ;  in  F.  excelsior,  the  common  Ash,  the 
perianth  is  supprf  ssed  and  the  flowers  are  polj'gamous  ;  in  F.  Ornm,  the  Manna- 
Ash  of  Southern  Europe,  the  pei'ianth  is  complete,  and  the  corolla  is  deeply 
cleft  (Fig.  453  A). 

Sub-order  3.  Syringej?3.  Fruit  a  loculicidal  capsule :  seed  suspended.  The 
genus  Syringa  has  a  tubular  corolla  with  a  4-lobed  limb  ;  S.  vulgaris  is  the  Lilac  : 
Forsythia  is  a  well-known  shrub,  having  numerous  seeds. 

Sub-order  4.  Jasmine^:.  Fruit  a  constricted  capsule  or  berry :  ovules 
ascending:  seeds  exalbuminous  :  calyx  and  corolla  often  5-10-nierous  (see 
Fig.  320). 
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The  flowers  of  Jasmimm  grandiflonim  and  other  species  belonging  to 
Southern  Europe,  contain  a  very  fragrant  ethereal  oil. 

Cohort  Y.  Ebenales.  Flowers  actinomorphic,  4-8-merous  ; 
formula  often  K{^)  0(4)       +  the  outer  (afiiisepalous) 

stamens  being  sometimes  suppressed  :  stamens  epipetalous  :  carpels 
opposite  to  the  sepals  :  ovary  multilocular,  with  one  or  two  sus- 
pended ovules  in  each  loculus  :  fruit  usually  fleshy:  seed  usually 
with  endosperni. 

Order  1.    SAPOTACEiE.    Tropical  trees  with  latex  in  sacs. 

The  latex  of  species  of  Palaquium,  Isonandra,  Mimusops,  etc.,  constitutes 
gutta-percha. 

Order  2.    Ebenacej?.    Trees  ;  flowers  generally  diclinous. 

Diospyros  Ebemtm  in  the  East  Indies,  and  other  species  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  yield  the  wood  known  as  Ebony:  D.  Kaki,  the  Persimmon,  has  an 
edible  fruit. 

Order  3.    Styrace^.   Flowers  perigynous  or  epigynous  :  trees. 

Gum  Benzoin  is  the  resin  of  Styrax  Benzoin  in  the  East  Indies :  Halesia 
tetraptera  the  Snowdrop-tree,  is  a  shrub  frequently  cultivated. 

Cohort  YI.  Primulales.  Flowers  actinomorphic,  usually  pen- 
tamerous:  formula  K{5)  (G{b)  ^0  +  5)  G^^:  stamens  inserted  on 
the  tube  of  the  corolla  and  opposite  to  its  lobes  :  gynasceum  con- 
sisting of  five  connate  carpels  which  are  opposite  to  the  sepals  ; 
ovary  unilocular,  with  a  free  central  placenta  or  a  single  central 
ovule  :  seed  with  endosperm. 

Order  1.  Primulace^.  Style  single  :  ovules  indefinite,  on  a  free 
central  pl^Ccenta  (Fig.  338  G)  :  the  corolla  is  gamopetalous,  tubular 
below,  expanding  above  into  a  5-lobed  limb  ;  it  is  suppressed  in  the 
genus  Griaux :  the  stamens  (Fig.  454  a)  are  generally  adnate  to  the 
tube  o£  the  'corolla  and  are  opposite  to  its  lobes  ;  this  position  of 
the  stamens  is  explained  by  assuming  the  suppression  of  an  outer 
antisepalous  whorl  of  stamens  which  is  represented  in  some  genera 
(e.g.  Soldanella)  and  in  the  following  order  by  petaloid  staminodes, 
an  assumption  which  is  confirmed  by  the  analogy  of  those  Ebenales 
in  which  the  outer  whorl  of  stamens  is  suppressed :  fruit  a  capsule. 
Herbaceous  plants  with  conspicuous  flowers. 

The  genus  Primula  has  a  5-valved  dehiscent  capsule,  and  a  5-cleft  calyx. 
Primula  vulgaris  is  the  Primrose  ;  Primula  elatior  and  P.  veris  are  the  Oxlip 
and  the  Cowslip  or  Paigle ;  they  are  remarkable  in  that  they  are  heterostyled 
(see  p.  455).  The  capsule  of  AnagalUs  arvensis,  the  Pimpernel,  dehisces 
transversely  (pyxidium).  Cyclamen  europceum,  the  Sow-bread,  has  an  under- 
ground tuber;  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  are  reflexed.    Lysimachia,  the  yellow 
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Loosestrife,  has  a  deeply  5-cleft  calyx.  Tiientalis,  the  Chickweed  Winter- 
greeu,  has  usually  a  7-meious  flower.  The  other  British  genera  are  Hottonia 
(H.  palmtru,  the  Water-violet),  Samolus  (.§.  Valerandi,  the  Brookweed),  and 
Glaux  {(r.  maritima,  the  Sea  Milk-wort). 


Fig.  454.— Dimorphic  flowers  of  Pnnuda  elatior  in  longitudinal  section.  A  Short-styled, 
jB  long-styled  form;  k  calyx;  c  corolla;  a  anthers;  /  ovary;  g  style ;  11  stigma.  Floral 
diagram  of  Primula. 

Order  2.  Myrstnace^.  These  plants  differ  from  the  pi-eceding 
in  that  the  fruit  is  baccate  and  the  stem  woody  :  a  whorl  of  sta- 
minodes  alternating  with  the  petals  is  present  in  some  genera  (e.g. 
Theophrasta). 

Ardisia,  with  red  berries,  is  a  well-known  ornamental  plant. 

Order  3.  Plumbaginace^.  Styles  five  :  there  is  a  single  basal 
ovule  in  the  cavity  of  the  ovary,  pendulous  on  a  long  funicle  : 
flowers  often  small,  in  dense  inflorescences  with  numerous  bracts  : 
no  trace  of  an  external  antisepalous  whorl  of  stamens. 

In  the  genus  Armeria  the  flowers  are  in  capitula  of  scorpioid  cymes,  which  are 
sun'ounded  by  an  involucre  formed  of  the  lower  scarious  bracts  with  downward 
prolongations  embracing  the  peduncle  ;  A.  maritima,  the  Thrift,  occurs  on  sandy 
soils.  Statice  Limonium,  the  Sea-Lavender,  with  racemose  cymes,  occurs  on 
sandy  sea-shores.  Plumbago  occurs  in  Southern  Europe  and  in  the  East 
Indies. 

Cohort  VII.  Ericales.  Flowers  4-5-merous,  actinomorphic  : 
stamens  usually  in  two  whorls  and  then  obdiplostemonous,  usually 
hypogynous  :  carpels  opposite  to  the  petals :  formula  jS'(n),  ^{n), 
1  ^n-t-n,  G{n),  where  n=4  or  5:  ovary  superior  or  inferior, 
multilocular,  with  large  recurved  axile  placentae  :  seed  with  en- 
dosperm :  anthers  sometimes  appendiculate  (Fig.  332  B). 
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Order  1.  Ericacej?.  Anthers  generally  opening  by  two  jDores  at 
the  top  (Fig.  455  A),  often  furnished  with  appendages  :  pollen 
in  tetrads  :  fruit  a  capsule,  or  succulent :  a  well-developed  disc. 

Sub-order  1.  Ehododendroide.e.  Fruit  a  septicidal  capsule  ;  corolla  fuga- 
cious :  anthers  without  appendages. 

Rhododendron  ferrugineum  and  hirsuttim,  the  Alpine  Eoses,  are  wild  on  the 
continent :  other  species  of  Ehododendron  (iucl.  Azalea),  from  the  mountains 
of  Asia  and  North  America,  as  also  species  of  Kalmia  from  North  America,  are 
cultivated.  Daboecia  polifolia,  the  Irish  Menziesia  or  St.  Dabeoc  s  Heath, 
Fliyllodoce  taxifoUa,  the  Scottish  Menziesia,  and  LoiselPMria  procumhens,  the 
trailing  Azalea,  represent  the  sub-order  in  the  British  Flora. 

Sub-order  2.  ArbotoidejE.  Fruit  a  berry,  or  a  drupe,  or  a  loculicidal  cap- 
sule :  corolla  fugacious  :  anthers  usually  appendiculate. 

Andromeda  Polifolia,  the  Marsh  Andromeda  or  Wild  Rosemary,  occurs  iu 
peat-bogs,  and  Arctostaplnjlos  Uva  Ursi  and  alpina,  the  red  and  the  black 
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Pis.  455.— j1  Flower  of  Erica:  s  pedicel;  h  calyx;  c  corolla;  a  anthers.  B  Frait  of 
Pyrola  rotundifoUa :  s  pedicel ;  k  culys. ;  /  fruit,  the  loculi  of  which  alternate  with  the  sepals ; 
g  style  ;  n  stigma.  G  Flower  of  Vacciniiim  Myrtillus .-  /  ovary  (inferior);  Ic  calyx;  c  corolla. 
Floral  diagram  of  Erica  :  the  stamens  opposite  to  the  petals  are  faintly  shaded. 

Bearberry,  on  the  mountains  of  Scotland.  Arhutas  Unedo  is  the  Strawberry 
tree  of  Southern  Europe,  and  Gaultheria  is  the  Aromatic  Winter-green. 

Sub-order  3.  Ericoide.i;.  Fruit  usually  a  loculicidal  capsule  :  corolla  per- 
sistent :  anthers  usually  appendiculate. 

Callnna  Erica,  the  Ling  or  Heather,  with  a  septicidal  capsule  and  a  deeply 
4 -partite  coloured  calyx,  is  common  on  moors:  the  principal  British  species 
of  Erica,  are  E.  mediterranea  (or  carnea),  the  Irish  Heath  ;  E.  Tetralix,  the 
cross-leaved  Heath  ;  E.  cinerea,  the  grey  or  fine-leaved  Heath  ;  and  E.  vagans, 
the  Cornish  Heath.  Very  many  species  belong  to  the  Mediterranean  region, 
and  to  tbe  Cape. 

Order  2.  Epacridaco:;e.  The  whorl  of  stamens  opposite  the 
petals  is  usually  wanting  :  the  anthers  open  by  one  fissure  only. 
Australian  plants. 
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Order  3.  Diapensiace^.  Stamens  five,  inserted  in  the  throat  of 
the  corolla :  a  whorl  of  antipetalous  starainodes  sometimes  present : 
anthers  opening  by  oblique  longitudinal  slits  :  ovary  triloculai'. 
Low-growing  evergreen  shrubs. 

Diapensia  lapponica  is  a  creeping  shrub  of  the  far  North  :  Shortia  and 
Galax  grow  on  the  mountains  of  North  America. 

Order  4.  Pybolacej;.  Sepals  more  or  less  distinct :  petals  com- 
monly connate  at  the  base  only  :  anthers  without  appendages, 
dehiscing  generally  transversely  or  by  poi'es  :  fruit  a  loculicidal 
capsule  :  seed  minute,  with  an  extremely  small  embryo  consisting 
of  only  a  few  cells,  and  a  relatively  massive  integument.  Sapro- 
phytes containing  chlorophyll, 

Pyrola  rotimdifoUa,  secunda,  minor,  and  nniflora,  the  Winter-greens,  are 
found  in  woods. 

The  Monotropeffi  are  saprophytes  devoid  of  chlorophyll,  with  scale-like 
leaves.  Monotropa  Hypopitys  [Hypopitys  multijiora),  the  Bird's  nest,  is  not 
very  common  in  England. 

Closely  allied  with  the  Pyrolacefe  is  the  order  Lennoace^,  consisting  of  a 
few  root-parasites  destitute  of  chlorophyll. 

Order  5.  Vacciniace^.  Ovary  inferior  (Fig.  455  G) :  anthers 
with  appendages  (Fig.  332  B),  usually  opening  by  two  pores  : 
fruit  a  berry. 

Vaccinmm  Vitis-Idcca  is  the  red  Whortleberry  or  Cowberry ;  it  usually 
blossoms  and  bears  fruit  twice  in  the  year :  V.  Myrtillus  is  the  Bilberry, 
Blaeberry,  or  Whortleberry,  with  deciduous  leaves :  V.  Oxycoccos  {Oxycoccog 
pahistris,  or  Schollera  Oxycoccos)  is  the  Cranberry:  and  V.  riliginosum,  the 
great  Bilberry  or  Bog-Whortleberry.  They  are  all  low  shrubs  occurring  on 
moors. 

SEEIES  II.  EPIGYNiE. 
Ovary  inferior. 

Cohort  I.  Campanales.  Flowers  actinomorphic  or  zygo- 
morphic,  pentamerous  ;  formula  K(5)  (7(5)  A(5)  to  sepals 
leafy  and  narrow  :  stamens  usually  free  from  the  corolla,  but 
often  connate :  ovary  multilocular,  of  two  to  five  carpels,  inferior. 

Order  1.  Campanulace^.  Flowers  regular,  frequently  zygo- 
morphic  in  consequence  of  oligomery  in  the  gynteceum  ;  sometimes 
actinomorphic  (Fig.  312):  stamens  five,  often  connate  at  the  base  : 
ovary  usually  trilocular,  with  numerous  ovules;  placentation 
axile  :  fruit  a  capsule  :  seed  with  endosperm.  Mostly  herbs  with 
milky  latex. 
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The  gynfeceum  is  often  oligomerous,  and  then  usually  trimerous  {e.g. 
most  species  of  Campanula  and  Phyteuma),  sometimes  bilocular  (Jasione, 
species  of  Phyteuma)  :  when  isomerous,  the  carpels  are  either  antisepalous 
and  therefore  opposite  to  the  stamens  (e.g.  a  few  species  of  Campanula,  Fig. 
312,  Michauxia,  Wahlenbergia) ,  or  antipetalous  and  therefore  alternate  with 
the  stamens  {e.g.  Musschia,  Platycodon). 


Fig.  456. — Anclroecium  and  gynseceum  of 
Campanula:  /  inferior  ovary;  c  insertion 
of  the  corolla;  a  anthers;  b  expanded  base 
of  the  stamens ;  n  stigmata  (mag.). 


Fig.  457. — A  Floral  diagram  of  a  spe- 
cies of  Campanula  with  a  trimerous 
ovary  (e.g.  G.  persicifolia) :  a  gynseceum 
of  Lobelia. 


Campanula  rotundifolia,  the  Hare-bell,  glovierata,  and  other  species  are  com- 
mon in  fields,  on  heaths,  etc.,  etc.  :  C.  Medium  is  the  Canterbury-bell  cultivated 
in  gardens.  Phyteuma  orbiculare  and  spicatum,  the  Eampions,  are  indigenous 
in  parts  of  England  ;  the  flowers  are  in  capitula,  and  the  calyx  is  deeply  5  cleft 
with  spreading  teeth  :  nearly  allied  is  the  genus  Jasione ;  J.  montana,  the 
Sheep's-bit,  is  common  in  England.  Specularia  has  a  rotate  corolla ;  S. 
Speculum,  Venus's  Looking-glass,  is  cultivated. 

Order  2.  Lobeliace^.    Flowers  dorsiventral,  resupinate  (Fig. 
458;  see  p.  511):  the  corolla  commonlj  forms  a  tube  which  is 
more  or  less  cleft  on  one  side,  and 
the  limb  is  divided  into  two  lips, 
the  lower  one  consisting  of  three 
lobes  (Fig.  458.4,  w),  and  the  upper 
of  two  smaller  ones  {A,  o) :  at  their 
first  formation  the  position  of  these 
parts  is  exactly  the  reverse,  but 
in  the  course  of  development  the 
pedicel  undergoes  torsion,  so  that 
those  parts  which  are  originally  g 
posterior  become  anterior,  and  tice 
ver.sd:  anthers  syngenesious  (Fig.       F'a- 458. - x  Flower  of  Lobelia:  / 

1  1-  "'^^^■^ '  ''^  '^^^^^  '  "  "PPer,  u  under  lip  of 

458  jB,  sr)    and    unequal    m    con-      the  corolla ;  s  stamens.  UAndrojcium 

sequence  of  the  dorsiventrality  of  "''^'^  g.ynoBceum  of  the  same  :  .^r  tube 
,  1     M  1     r>  o  1  formed  by  the  stamens ;   an  anthers 

the  tlovver :  ovary  1-,  2-,  or  d-locu-  (mag.). 
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]ar  with  numei'ous  anatropous  ovules  :  fruit  a  capsule :  seed  wifh 
endosperm.    Herbs  or  shrubs  usually  with  milky  latex. 

L.  Dortmanni,  the  Water  Lobelia,  and  L  nrcns  th^  n^Hrl  t  v.  r 
some  parts  of  England.  '       ^''"'^  ^'^^"'^ 

Cohort  11.  Rubiales.  Flowers  generally  regular,  actinomor- 
phic  or  zygomorphic :  calyx  generally  present :  stamens  epi- 
petalous  :  gyuosceum  2-5-merous  :  ovary  uni-  or  multi-locular  • 
ovules  J— CO  :  leaves  generally  opposite. 

Order  1.  Rubiace^.  Flowers  regular,  4-  or  5-merous :  calyx 
leaty  or   suppressed :    corolla   with   valvate  estivation  :  ovary 


1-  or  2-locular,  consisting  of  2  carpels,  1-  or  many-seeded  :  seed 

usually  containing 
endosperm :  leaves 
decussate,  stipu- 
late :  stipules  (see 
p.  48)  often  similar 
to  the  true  leaves 
(Fig.  459  A,  nn): 
the  true  leaves  are 
distinguished  by 
the  branches  which 
arise  in  their  axils 
(Fig.  459A,ff,ss). 

Sub-order  1.  Stel- 
late. Sti2)u]es  large 
and  leafy :  loculi  1- 
seeded. 

Galium,  Bedstraw, 
has  a  rotate  4-lobed 
corolla  and  an  incon- 
spicuous calyx,  usually 
tetramerous:  G.verum, 
Mollufjo,  Aparine,  and 
others  are  common  in 
hedges  and  pastures. 
Asperula  has  an  infundibuliform  corolla,  but  in  other  respects  the  flower 
resembles  that  of  Galium  ;  A.  odoratn,  the  Wood-ruff,  is  common  :  A,  cyiitnichica 
is  the  Squinancy-wort.  Eubia  Tiiictorum,  the  Dyer's  Madder,  has  a  pentamerous 
flower,  a  rotate  5-lobed  corolla,  and  a  baccate  fruit ;  it  is  used  in  dyeing  and 
largely  cultivated ;  it  is  indigenous  in  Southern  Europe  and  the  East ;  it  is 
closely  allied  to  the  British  species  R.  pcregrina,  the  Wild  Madder.  Sherardia 
has  a  tubular  4-lobed  corolla,  and  a  conspicuous  calyx  with  a  4-6  toothed 


Fig.  469.— Portion  of  a  stem  of  EuJ.ia  Tinctorum-.  ff  the 
decussate  leaves  with  the  j-oung  shoots  (s  s)  in  their  axils; 
n  n  the  free  stipules  resembling  the  leaves  (nat.  size).  B 
Flower  (mag.):  /  ovary  J  fc  calyx  (rudimentary) ;  c  corolla;  a 
anthers ;  n  stigma. 
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limb  which  persists  on  the  top  of  the  fruit ;  S.  arvensis,  the  Field  Madder,  is 
found  in  cultivated  and  waste  places. 

Sub-order  2.    Coffees.    Stipules  scaly;  loculi  1-seeded. 

Coffea  aralica,  the  Coffee-tree  of  Africa,  is  grown  in  the  tropics  ;  the  fruit,  a 
berry,  contains  one  or  two  seeds ;  the  so-called  coffee-bean  is  the  seed,  which 
consists  of  hard  endosperm  and  contains  a  small  embryo.  Cephaelis  yields 
Ipecachuana. 

Sub-order  3.  Cinchone^.    Stipules  scaly  ;  loculi  many-seeded. 

Various  species  of  Cinchona,  indigenous  to  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes, 
but  cultivated  in  Java  and  the  East  Indies,  yield  the  cinchona-bark  from  which 
Quinine  is  prepared.  Bouvardias  are  ornamental  greenhouse  plants  from 
Central  America. 

Order  2.  Caprifoliace^.  Flowers  usually  pentamerpus,  actino- 
morphic  or  zygomorphic  :  corolla  usually  with  imbricate  aestiva- 
tion ;  gynseceum  2-5-merous  :  ovules  suspended  :  fruit  baccate ; 
seed  with,  endosperm :  leaves  opposite,  usually  exstipulate. 
Mostly  trees  or  shrubs. 


n 


Fig.  461.— riower  of  LoniceraCapi-i/oliiim: /ovary;  7c  calyx;  r  corolla-tube;  c  c  the  five 
lobes  of  the  limb  ;  st  stamens ;  g  style ;  n  stigma. 

Tribe  1.  Sambucece.  Flower  regular,  sometimes  completely  actinomorphic, 
corolla  rotate  (Fig.  329  C) :  one  ovule  in  each  looulus. 

Sambucus  has  a  5-partite  corolla,  and  3-5  seeds  in  the  berry ;  S.  nigra  is  the 
Elder ;  S.  Ebulus  is  the  Dwarf  Elder  or  Danewort.  Viburnum  has  a  5-partite 
corolla,  and  one  seed  in  the  trimerous  berry,  two  carpels  being  abortive  ;  V. 
Lantana  and  F.  Opulus,  the  Guelder  Eose,  are  common  ;  a  form  of  the  last 
species  is  cultivated  in  which  all  the  flowers  (and  not  merely  those  at  the 
circumference  of  the  corymb  as  in  the  original  species)  have  a  large  corolla,  and 
are  barren  ;  F .  Tirms  is  the  Laurustinus.  Adoxa  moschatellina,  the  Moschatel,  is  a 
small  plant  occurring  in  damp  woods  ;  its  flowers  are  4-  or  5-merous  ;  it  appears 
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that  there  is  no  calyx,  that  which  is  regarded  as  the  calyx  being  probably  an 
involucre  of  bracteoles  and  bract :  the  stamens  are  each  divided  into  two,  so 
that  there  are  8-10  bilocular  anthers. 

Tribe  2.  Loniccreec.  Flowers  more  or  less  irregular,  zygomorphic ;  corolla 
tubular :  loculi  containing  several  ovules. 

Lonicera,  the  Honeysuckle,  has  a  somewhat  bilabiate  corolla  (Fig.  461),  and  a 
2-3-locular  ovary ;  L.  Caprifolium  and  Periclyvienum,  with  a  climbing  stem,  are 
well-known  garden  shrubs;  in  many  species  the  fruit  of  two  adjacent  flowers 
grow  together  to  form  a  single  berry  (e.g.  L.  alpigena).  Syviplioricarpuis 
racemosus,  the  Snowberry,  has  a  4-5-locular  ovary  with  white  berries  ;  it  is  a 
common  ornamental  shrub.  Diervilla  (or  Weigelia)  has  a  bilocular  capsule ;  D. 
florida  and  ro^ea  are  ornamental  shrubs.  Liiinaa  borealis  is  a  small  creeping 
plant  in  Scotland  ;  it  has  4  unequal  stamens,  the  posterior  being  suppressed,  and 
a  trilocular  ovary. 

Cohort  III.  Asterales.  Flower  either  irregular  or  regular, 
pentamerous,  zygomorphic  in  consequence  of  oligomery  in  the 
gynjBceum  :    calyx  inconspicuous,  often  wanting  :  stamens  epi- 

petalous,  alternating  with 
the  sesrments  of  the  corolla: 
ovary  unilocular,  ovule  soli- 
tary. 

Order  1.  Valerianaceje. 
Flovper  irregular :  calyx 
rudimentary,  sometimes 
eventually  assuming  the  form 
of  a  hairy  crown  of  ten  rays, 
called  a  pappus,  which  is  not 
developed  until  after  flower- 
ing (Fig.  462  B,  p)  ;  during 
flowering  it  remains  short 
and  infolded  (Fig.  462  A,  k): 
stamens  1-4,  usually  three: 
carpels  three,  of  which,  how- 
ever, usually  only  one  de- 
velopes,  so  that  the  fruit  is 
unilocular  (Diagram  A,  Fig. 
462)  ;  ovule  single,  sus- 
pended :  seed  without  endo- 
sperm :  leaves  decussate,  ex- 

FiG.  462.— Flower,  B  Fruit  of  Valerian:  /  stipulate, 
ovary  ;  Jc  calyx ;  c  corolla ;  a  spur  :  st  stamens ; 

g  style;  35  pappns.     Floral  diagrams,  A  of  genera    occurring  in 

Valerian,  abortive  carpels  x  x:  B  of  Cen-  jj^.^^j^  y^i^^.j^^ua and Centranthus 
tranthus. 
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have  a  pappus  whilst  Valerianella  lias  not.  Valeriana  officinalis,  and  dioica,  axe 
common  in  damp  places.  Valerianella  has  a  toothed  calyx-limb  ;  many  species 
are  common  in  fields :  Valerianella  olitoria,  Corn-salad,  or  Lamb's-lettuce,  is 
eaten.  Centranthus  ruber  is  an  ornamental  plant;  only  one  stamen  and  one 
carpel  are  developed  (Fig.  462,  Diagram  B)  ;  at  the  base  of  the  tube  of  the 
corolla  is  a  spur  which  is  indicated  in  Valeriana  by  a  protuberance. 

Order  2.  DiPSACBJi].  Flower  more  or  less  dorsiventral,  sur- 
rounded by  an  epicalyx  (Fig.  463  k')  formed  of  connate  bracteoles: 
calyx  often  plumose  or  bristly  (Fig.  463  h)  :  corolla  usually  bila- 
biate :  stamens  only  four,  the  posterior  one  being  suppressed : 
ovary  apparently  dimerous,  one  carpel  being  more  or  less  com- 
pletely suppressed,  unilocular,  with  one  suspended  ovule  :  seed 
with  endosperm  :  leaves  decussate,  exstipulate  :  flowers  in  a  dense 
capitulum  surrounded  by  an  involucre  of  bracts  :  the  outer  florets 
are  usually  ligulate  :  the  receptacle  may  or  may  not  bear  scaly 
bracts  (palece) :  fruit  invested  by  the  epicalyx  which  is  cleft  longi- 
tudinally. 

Dipsacus,  the  Teazle,  has  a  calyx  without  bristles  ;  the  capitula  of  Dipsacns 
Fullomtm  are  used  in  finishing  woollen  cloth,  for  the  sake  of  the  strong  hooked 
spines  of  the  palete  :  D.  sylvestiis  is  common  on  waste  ground.  In  the  genus 
Scabiosa,  the  palese,  which  are  usually  present,  are  not  spinous  :  in  the  sub-genus 
Asterocephalus,  the  epicalyx  (or  involucel)  is  8-furrowed,  and  its  projecting  limb 
is  dry  and  scarious  ;  S.  Colnnibaria,  with  a  5-lobed  corolla,  is  common  in  dry 
pastures :  in  the  sub-genus  Succisa,  the  limb  of  the  8-furrowed  epicalyx  is  her- 
baceous ;  S.  siiccina,  with  a  i-lobed  corolla,  occurs  in  damp  meadows :  in  the 
sub-genus  Knautia,  there  are  no  palete  but  the  receptacle  is  hairy,  and  the  epi- 
calyx is  4-furrowed  ;  S.  arvensis  is  common  in  fields. 

Order  3.  CoMPOSiTJi;.  The  flowers  are  always  collected  into 
many-flowered  capitula  (sometimes  only  1-flowered) ;  different 
kinds  of  flowers  (  ^  ,  ?  ,  or  sterile)  generally  present  in  the  same 
head :  ovary  dimerous  unilocular,  with  a  basal,  erect,  anatropous 
ovule :  the  calyx  is  rarely  present  in  the  form  of  small  leaves  or 
scales  (Fig.  466  D,  p)  ;  more  commonly  it  is  a  crown  of  simple  or 
branched  hairs  (pappus;  Figs.  464  p;  466  A,  U,  p),  and  is  not 
developed  till  after  the  flowering  is  over  ;  sometimes  the 
calyx  is  wholly  wanting  :  corolla  tubular,  either  regular,  and  5- 
tootbed  (Figs.  464  A,  c ;  466  G,  m,  c),  or  irregular  and  expanded 
at  the  upper  end  in  a  lateral  limb  with  3  or  5  teeth  (Figs.  464  JB ; 
466  B,  ra;  466  A,  ra,  c),  when  it  is  said  fco  be  ligulate  :  the  sta- 
mens are  short,  inserted  upon  the  corolla  (Fig.  464  A,  st)  •  the 
anthers  are  elongated  and  syngenesious,  forming  a  tube  through 
which  the  style  passes  (Figs.  464  A,  a ;  466  A,  a)  :  this  is  bifi.d  at 
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its  upper  end  (Fig.  464  A,n;  466  A  and  C,  n)  :  on  each  of  these 
branches  the  stigmatic  papillae  are  arranged  in  two  rows  :  in  the 
Avhollj  ?  flowers  the  styles  are  usually  shorter  (Fig.  464  B,  g) 
fruit  a  cypsela  (p.  580),  crowned  by  the  pappus  (Fig.  466  A,  E,  I), 
p)  when  it  is  present  (Fig.  486  F,  f)  :  sometimes  the  fruit  has'  its 
upper  end  pi-olonged  into  a  beak,  and  its  surface  is  covered  with 
ridges  or  spines  (Fig.  466      :  seed  without  endosperm. 

Usually  herbs  with  scattered  (more  rarely  decussate),  exstipulate 
leaves,  often  with  milky  latex.    The  capitula  are  always  suri^ounded 


A  B 

Fig.  464.— Flower  of  Aiiiica  (mag.).  A  Tubular  floret  from  the  centre  (disc)  (longitudinal 
sect.).  B  Ligulate  marginal  floret  (ray) :  / ovary  ;  p  pappus;  c  corolla ;  a  anthers ;  n  etigma; 
g  style ;  s  ovule. 

by  a  number  of  bracts  forming  an  involucre  (Fig.  466  B,  C,  i). 
The  scaly  bracts  of  the  individual  florets  (palese)  may  be  present 
or  wanting  (Fig.  466  G,  d). 

The  Compositi©  are  classified  according  to  the  form  of  the 
flowers  and  to  the  distribution  of  the  different  kinds  of  flowers  in 
the  inflorescence. 

Sub-order  I.  TuBOLiFLORiE.  The  capitula  either  consists  entirely  of  §  tubu- 
lar florets  (by  tubular  flowers  are  meant  those  with  a  regular  5-toothed  corolla) 
or  the  central  florets  (florets  of  the  disc)  are  tubular  and  $  (Fig.  464  A), 
whereas  the  florets  of  the  ray  are  ligulate  and  ?  or  sterile,  and  form  one  or  two 
rows  (Figs.  464  B ;  466  B  and  C,  ra). 
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Tribe  1.  Eupatoriece.  Leaves  mostly  opposite  :  flo^vers  all  tubular,  ^  ;  the 
branches  of  style  narrow ;  papiUffi  extending  to  the  middle. 

Eupatorium  cannabimun,  the  Hemp  Agrimony,  is  common  in  damp  places. 

Tribe  2.  AsteroidecB.  Leaves  alternate :  ray-florets  ?  or  sterile,  generally 
liaulate:  branches  of  the  style  hairy  above,  papillae  extending  to  where  the 
hairs  begin.  Many  species  of  Aster,  belonging  chiefly  to  North  America,  are 
cultivated  as  ornamental  plants,  as  also  Callisteplius  hortemis,  commonly  known 
as  the  China  Aster.  Erigeron  acre,  alpinuvi,  and  cariadense  occur  in  England  ; 
the  last  is  an  imported  weed.  BelUs  perennis,  the  Daisy,  has  no  pappus.  Sohdago 
virgaurea  is  the  Golden  Kod. 


Fig.  466.— Flowers  of  Compositse :  /  fruit  or  ovary  :  h  its  beak  ;  p  pappus;  c  corolla ;  s 
stamens ;  a  anthers ;  n  stigmata.  A  Ligulate  flower  of  Taraxacum,  with  a5-toothed  corolla- 
limb,  §.  B  Capitulum  of  Achillea:  ra  floret  of  the  ray,  with  ligulate  3-toothed  corolla,  $; 
m  9  florets  of  the  disc,  with  a  5-toothed  tubular  corolla ;  i  involucre.  C  Longitudinal 
section  more  highly  magnified  ;  r  receptacle ;  i  involucre ;  d  bracteoles  (palea?) ;  ra  floret 
of  the  ray  ;  m  florets  of  the  disc ;  n  stigmata  of  the  ?  flowers.  D  Fruit  of  Tanacetum 
with  a  scaly  pappus :  E  of  Taraxacum,  with  a  hairy  pappus ;  h  beak :  F  of  Artemisia 
without  a  pappus  (mag.). 

Tribe  3.  Senccioiiidea;.  Leaves  alternate :  ray-florets  in  one  row,  ligulate 
^  ,  rarely  absent :  branches  of  the  style  tufted  at  the  tips. 

Senecio  vulgaris,  the  common  Groundsel,  has  no  ray-florets.  Arnica  montana 
occurs  in  Alpine  woods.  Two  species  of  Doronicum  [D.  Fardaliaiichcs  and 
plantagineum)  have  become  naturalized  in  England.    Petasites  vulgaris,  the 
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Butter-bur,  and  Tussilago  Farfara,  the  common  Coltsfoot,  are  common  in  damp 
fields. 

Tribe  4.  Anthemidecs.  Leaves  alternate:  ray-florets  ?,ligulate  or  tubular: 
branches  of  style  tufted  at  the  tips :  involucral  bracts  scarious  :  pappus  0,  or 
minute. 

Artemisia  Absinthium,  Wormwood,  A.  vulgaris  and  campestris  are  common: 
Clirysanthevmm  Leucanthemum,  the  Ox-eye  Daisy,  is  common  in  fields  :  Matri- 
caria Chainomilla,  the  Wild  Chamomile,  has  a  hollow  conical  receptacle 
destitute  of  palese  :  Anthemis  nohilis,  the  Common  Chamomile,  has  a  receptacle 
bearing  pales,  as  also  A.  arvensis,  the  Corn  Chamomile  :  Achillea  Millefolium 
is  the  Milfoil,  or  Yarrow  :  Tavacetum  vuhjare  is  the  Tansy:  Diotis  viaritima  is 
the  seaside  Cotton-weed. 

Tribe  5.  Heliaiithoidece.  Leaves  opposite  :  ray-florets  0  or  ligulate,  yellow, 
$  or  sterile :  branches  of  style  as  in  Asteroidese. 

Bidens  is  common  in  wet  places.  Galinsoga  is  naturalized  in  England.  Heli- 
anthiis  annuus  is  the  Sunflower;  oil  is  extracted  from  the  seeds  :  the  tubers  of 
H.  tuberosus,  a  West  Indian  species,  are  rich  in  iaulin  (p.  114),  and  serve  as 
a  vegetable  (Jerusalem  Artichoke).  Species  of  Zinnia,  Rudbeckia,  Dahlia,  and 
Coreopsis  are  cultivated. 

Tribe  6.  Helenioidece.  Resemble  the  Helianthoideje,  but  the  receptacle  is 
■without  palea3.  Species  of  Helenium,  Tagetes,  Gaillardia,  are  commonly  culti- 
vated as  garden  flowers. 

Tribe  7.  hmloidea;.  Leaves  alternate  :  ray-florets  frequently  ligulate,  ^ , 
yellow  :  anthers  appendiculate  at  base. 

In  Inula  [1.  Heleniiiin.^  the  Elecampane),  Pulicaria  (P.  dysenterica,  the  Flea- 
bane),  and  others,  the  ray-florets  are  ligulate;  whereas,  in  other  genera,  Gna- 
phalium  (the  Cudweed),  Filago,  Antennaria,  the  ray-florets  are  filiform  ;  Anten- 
naria  is  dioecious. 

Tribe  8.  Cynaretc.  Flowers  all  tubular,  the  outer  ones  sometimes  ?  or 
sterile :  style  thickened  below  the  branches  :  anthers  often  appendiculate  at 
base  :  leaves  generally  armed  with  spines,  alternate. 

Arctium  Lappa  (A.majus),  the  Burdock,  is  common  by  roadsides  ;  the  leaves  of 
the  involucre  are  hooked  and  spinous.  Cardans  nutans  and  crispus  are  common 
(true)  Thistles  ;  Cnicus  lanceolatus,  palustris,  pratends  (Plume-thistles),  are 
common  in  damp  districts.  Carlina  vulgaris  is  the  Carline-Thistle  ;  the  inner 
leaves  of  the  involucre,  which  are  white,  fold  over  the  flower-head  under  the 
influence  of  moisture,  but  in  drought  spread  widely  open.  Onopordon  Acanthium 
is  tlie  Scotch  or  Cotton  Thistle.  Cmtaurea  Scabiosa  and  nigra,  the  Knapweeds, 
are  common  everywhere  :  C.  Cyamis  is  the  Corn-flower  or  Bluebottle,  occurring 
in  wheat-fields.  Cynara  Scolymus  is  the  Artichoke ;  the  flower-buds  are  eaten 
as  a  vegetable.  Carthainus  iiuctoria,  the  Safflower,  is  used  in  dyeing.  In  Echi- 
uops,  the  Globe-Thistle,  numerous  one-flowered  capitula  are  collected  into  one 
large  spherical  head.    Saussurea  and  Serratula  are  the  Saw-worts. 

Tribe  9.  Calendulece.  Ray-florets  ?  and  usually  ligulate :  disc-florets  usu- 
ally sterile. 

Calendula  officinalis,  the  Pot  Marigold,  is  a  familiar  garden  plant. 
Sub-order  IL    Laiuatifi.or.'e.   The  $  disc-florets  have  a  regular  or  a  bilabiate 
corolla  ;  the  ray-florets  have  usually  a  bilabiate  corolla. 
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Tribe  10.  Mutisiecc.  This  tribe  includes  all  the  Compositse  with  a  bilabiate 
corolla :  they  come  mostly  from  South  America.  Mutisia  is  one  of  the  few 
climbing  genera :  it  climbs  by  means  of  leaf-tendrils. 

Sub-order  III.  Ligdlifloe^.  All  the  florets  are  ^  ;  limb  of  the  corolla  5- 
toothed  and  ligulate  (Fig.  466  A). 

Tribe  11.  CiclioriecB.  Mostly  herbs,  all  containing  latex  in  laticiferous 
vessels  (p.  142). 

TaraxacxLvi  officinale,  the  Dandelion,  is  the  commonest  of  wild  flowers. 
Lachica  sativa  is  the  Lettuce :  L.  Scariola,  vimsa,  and  others  are  common  in 
waste  places.  Scorzonera  hisjjanica  is  eaten  as  a  vegetable.  Tragopogon  por- 
rifolius  is  the  Salsafy  ;  T.  pratensis,  the  Goat's-beard,  is  common.  Cichoriiim 
Intyhus,  the  Chicory,  is  found  by  roadsides  ;  the  roasted  roots  are  mixed  with 
Coffee :  C.  Endiina  (Endive)  is  a  vegetable.  To  this  tribe  belong  also  the 
British  genera  HypocbsBris  (Cat's-ear),  Arnoseris  (Lamb's  Succory),  Leontodon 
(Hawkbit),  Hieracium  (Hawkweed),  Sonchus  (Sow-Thistle),  Crepis  (Hawk's- 
beard),  Lapsana  (Nipplewort),  Picris. 


PART  lY. 


THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  PLANTS. 

§  1.  Introductory.  The  province  of  physiology  is  the  study 
of  those  phenomena  which,  taken  together,  constitute  the  life  of 
the  plant ;  in  other  words,  whilst  morphology  is  concerned  with 
what  plants  are,  and  histology  with  their  structure,  physiology 
deals  with  what  they  do.  These  phenomena  may  be  classified, 
according  to  their  nature,  into  functions,  or  different  kinds  of 
physiological  work. 

The  body  of  the  plant,  whether  it  be  unicellular  or  multicellular, 
is  one  physiological  whole.  In  the  lower  and  simpler  plants  the 
various  functions  are  equally  discharged  by  all  parts  of  the  body  ; 
but  in  more  highly-organised  plants  the  functions  are  distributed 
among  the  members  and  tissues,  that  is,  there  is  physiological 
division  of  labour  (see  pp.  2,  92).  In  these  higher  plants  each 
member,  and  each  tissue,  is  adapted  to  the  performance  of  one 
or  more  functions,  and  is  the  organ  (p.  2)  by  which  these  special 
kinds  of  physiological  work  are  done. 

The  performance  of  their  functions  by  the  organs  of  the  plant  is, 
however,  materially  affected  by  various  external  conditions.  For 
instance,  the  activity  of  the  assimilatory  function  of  green  leaves 
is  altogether  dependent  upon  exposure  to  light  of  adequate  in- 
tensity. Hence  the  object  of  physiology  is  not  only  to  distinguish 
and  study  the  various  functions,  and  to  demonstrate  the  relation 
between  them  and  the  internal  structure  and  the  external  form  of 
the  organs  performing  them,  but  also  to  determine  what  are  the 
external  conditions  by  which  the  performance  of  the  various 
functions  is  affected,  and  the  modes  in  which  these  conditions  exert 
their  influence. 


CHAPTER  L 
GENEEAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 

§  2.  The  Functions.  In  entering  upon  the  analysis  of  the 
vital  phenomena  of  plants,  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  these 
phenomena  all  depend  upon  the  living  protoplasm  ;  that  the  vital 
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f  anctions  are  performed  hy  the  protoplasm,  though  the  other  cell- 
contents  and  the  cell- walls  are  not  without  their  physiological 
importance.  With  regard  to  the  functions  themselves,  it  is 
apparent,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  outcome  of  the  physiological 
activity  of  the  plant  is  the  maintenance  of  itself,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  new  individuals  resembling  itself.  Hence  a  distinction  may 
at  once  be  drawn  between  the  nutritive  and  the  reprodiictive  pro- 
perties of  protoplasm.  Moreover,  during  its  life,  the  plant 
responds,  in  a  more  or  less  marked  manner,  to  the  action  of 
external  forces,  such  as  light,  gravity,  etc.  This  is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  another  property  of  the  protoplasm,  namely  irritability  or 
sensitiveness.  Very  commonly  the  response  to  the  action  of  the 
external  forces  is  of  the  nature  of  movement :  but  movements  may 
be  spontaneously  performed  by  various  parts  in  virtue  of  the  auto- 
matism  of  the  protoplasm  :  the  motile  property  of  protoplasm  may 
be  termed  motility. 

The  nutritive  property  of  protoplasm  requires,  however,  further 
analysis.  First,  it  is  clear  that  nutrition  necessarily  depends  upon 
the  absorption  of  food  from  without ;  hence  the  plant  is  capable 
of  performing  the  function  of  absorption.  Secondly,  from  the  food 
absorbed,  protoplasm  must  ultimately  be  formed ;  the  building  up 
of  pi'otoplasm  out  of  the  food  is  termed  assimilation,  and  the  pro- 
perty by  means  of  which  this  function  is  performed  is  termed  the 
metabolic  property  of  protoplasm. 

But  the  metabolic  processes  going  on  in  the  protoplasm  are  not 
only  such  as  lead  to  its  maintenance  or  increase  in  bulk  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  protoplasm  is  continually  undergoing  decomposition. 

Stating  these  points  in  a  more  general  form,  it  is  to  be  clearly 
apprehended  that  there  are  two  sets  of  chemical  processes  con- 
tinually and  simultaneously  going  on  in  living  protoplasm.  Of 
these,  which  together  constitute  the  metabolism  of  the  plant,  one 
set  includes  those  processes  which  lead  to  the  formation  of  more 
complex  substances  from  simpler  ones  ;  the  other,  those  processes 
which  lead  to  the  formation  of  simpler  substances  by  the  decom- 
position of  more  complex  ones.  The  former  are  designated  the 
constructive  metabolism  or  more  shortly,  the  anabolisvt,  of  the  proto- 
plasm ;  the  latter  are  designated  the  destructive  metabolism,  or  the 
catabolisrtt,  of  the  protoplasm.  It  must  also  be  clearly  understood 
that  these  two  sets  of  processes  affect  not  only  the  state  of  the 
matter  or  substance  of  which  the  plant  consists,  but  also  the  state 
of  the  enei'gy  in  the  plant :  for  the  anabolisra  is  accompanied  by 
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a  conversion  of  kinetic  into  potential  or  latent  energy,  and  the 
catabolisra,  by  a  conversion  of  potential  into  kinetic  energy. 

These  various  points  will  now  be  severally  considered. 

1.  Absorption.  The  main  idea  connected  with  this  function  is 
the  taking  up  of  water  and  other  substances  into  the  plant  from 
without ;  but  it  must  not  be  ovei'looked  that,  in  a  multicellular 
plant,  the  cells  absorb  from  each  other. 

In  any  case,  the  function  of  absorption  depends  upon  the 
physical  process  of  diffusion  through  membrane  of  substances  in 
solution,  or  osmosis.  For  instance,  supposing  two  adjacent  cells, 
one  of  which  has  its  cell-sap  charged  with  sugar,  whereas  that 
of  the  other  has  none;  the  sugar  will  diffuse  through  the  inter- 
vening cell-wall  until  the  sap  in  both  cells  holds  the  same  pro- 
portion in  solution.  This  being  the  mode  of  absorption,  it  is 
clear  that  the  substances  can  only  be  absoi'bed  in  the  fluid  form, 
either  as  liquids  or  gases. 

So  far  the  function  of  absorption  would  appear  to  be  a  simply 
physical  process.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
cell- wall  is  lined  by  living  protoplasm,  which  modifies  the  purely 
physical  diffusion  through  the  cell- wall,  both  as  regards  the  nature 
and  relative  quantity  of  the  substances  which  pass  into  or  out  of 
the  cell  ;  so  that  the  physical  laws  of  osmosis,  as  determined  by 
experiments  with  dead  membrane,  are  not  directly  applicable  to 
the  osmotic  phenomena  of  a  living  cell. 

There  is  one  manifestation  of  the  osmotic  properties  of  living 
plant-cells  which  is  of  such  fundamental  importance,  particularly 
in  connexion  with  movement,  that  it  requires  special  mention. 
It  is  this,  that  the  cells  tend  to  take  up  such  large  quantities  of 
water,  that  a  considerable  pressure  is  set  up  in  the  cell  between 
the  cell-sap,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  elastic  cell- wall  on  the 
other.  This  state  of  tension  is  known  as  turgidity  or  turgescence, 
and  a  cell  in  this  state  is  said  to  be  turgid.  The  conditions  upon 
which  turgidity  depends  are  three  :  first,  the  presence  of  osmoti- 
cally  active  substances  in  the  cell-sap  to  attract  water ;  second, 
the  presence  of  a  layer  of  protoplasm  lining  the  cell-wall ;  third, 
the  presence  of  an  elastic  cell- wall.  With  regard  to  the  first  of 
these  conditions,  the  necessity  for  it  is  obvious.  It  appears  that  the 
o.smotically  active  substances  in  question  are  especially  the  organic 
acids  or  acid  salts,  which  are  abundantly  produced  in  the  meta- 
bolism of  plants.  The  significance  of  the  second  condition  is, 
that  the  layer  of  protoplasm  prevents,  at  least  within  certain 
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limits,  the  escape  of  tlie  cell-sap  as  the  pressure  in  the  cell  in- 
creases, and  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  high  degree  of  turgidity 
of  plant-cells  is  attained.  Finally,  the  presence  of  an  elastic 
cell-wall  is  obviously  a  necessary  factor,  for  without  resistance 
there  can  be  no  pressure. 

It  commonly  happens,  as  will  be  subsequently  pointed  out  in 
many  instances,  that  an  escape  of  cell-sap  from  turgid  cells  may 
take  place  witbout  any  rapture  or  injury  of  the  cells  ;  this  is 
tei-med  the  escape  of  cell-sap  hy  filtration  under  pressure. 

It  is  clear,  since  the  plant  can  only  absorb  dilute  solutions  of 
solids  dissolved  in  water,  that  a  much  larger  quantity  of  water 
than  is  necessai-y  for  the  immediate  wants  of  the  plant,  must  be 
absorbed ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  this  excess  of  water  should  be 
got  rid  of.  It  is  got  rid  of  mainly  in  the  form  of  watery  vapour 
jvhich  is  exhaled  into  the  air.  This  exhalation  of  watery  vapour 
is  not  simply  physical  evaporation,  but  is  a  vital  phenomenon 
controlled  by  the  living  protoplasm ;  it  is  termed  transpiration. 

2.  Metabolism.  This  term  refers  to  all  the  chemical  changes 
which  go  on  in  living  protoplasm  itself,  and  which  it  induces  in 
other  substances. 

a.  Anaholism.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  metabolic 
processes  included  under  this  head,  are  those  in  which  complex 
substances  are  formed  from  simpler  ones.  The  most  complex 
substance  of  all  being  protoplasm,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  end  of 
the  anabolic  processes  is  the  construction  of  protoplasm. 

The  anabolic  process  which  is  most  fundamentally  important, 
and  which  is  most  characteristic  of  plants  as  opposed  to  animals, 
is  the  construction,  by  the  green  parts  of  plants  under  the  in- 
fluence of  light,  of  organic  substance  from  carbon  dioxide 
absorbed  from  the  air,  and  water  absorbed  from  the  soil.  This  is 
the  first  step  in  the  process  of  assimilation  as  carried  on  in 
plants  containing  chlorophyll. 

h.  Catabolism.  Under  this  head  are  included  the  dissociations 
which  the  molecules  of  protoplasm  undergo,  and  those  which  it 
induces  in  other  complex  substances,  either  dii-ectly,  or  by  means 
of  certain  metabolic  substances  known  as  enzymes  or  unorganised 
ferments. 

In  most  cases  the  catabolism  of  the  plant  is  accompanied  by  a 
gaseous  interchange  between  the  plant  and  the  air,  of  this  nature 
that  the  plant  absorbs  oxygen  gas  and  gives  off  carbon  dioxide. 
This  gaseous  interchange  is  known  as  respiration. 
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The  Products  of  Metabolism  may  be  classified  as  plastic  products 
and  loaste-products :  the  former  ai^e  such  as  can  be  further  woi-ked 
up  in  anabolism ;  the  latter  are  not  so  used,  but  are  withdrawn 
from  the  sphere  of  the  metabolic  activity,  by  being  either  ex- 
creted, or  secreted  in  the  insoluble  form  in  special  receptacles 
(see  pp.  137  ff).  Of  the  products  of  catabolism,  carbon  dioxide  is 
the  most  constant. 

3.  Irritability.  It  is  in  virtue  of  the  irritability  of  its 
protoplasm  that  the  plant  is  in  relation  with  the  external  condi- 
tions under  whicli  it  is  living.  Any  sudden  change  in  the  ex- 
ternal conditions,  or  in  the  direction  or  intensity  of  the  forces 
acting  upon  the  plant,  evokes  some  more  or  less  evident  response ; 
that  is,  it  acts  as  a  stimulus,  inducing  a  more  or  less  sudden  evolu- 
tion of  kinetic  energy.  The  most  striking  response  to  the  action 
of  a  stimulus  is  the  performance  of  a  movement :  it  must  not, 
however,  be  inferred  that  because  stimulation  may  fail  to  produce 
a  responsive  movement  of  any  part,  the  protoplasm  of  that  part 
is  not  irritable  ;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  mechanical 
conditions  may  be  such  as  to  render  movement  impossible. 

That  it  is  essentially  the  protoplasm  which  is  the  seat  of 
irritability  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  naked  masses  of  protoplasm, 
such  as  zoospores  and  the  plasmodia  of  Myxomycetes,  are  highly 
irritable. 

4.  Automatism.  Movements  may,  however,  take  place  without 
the  action  of  a  stimulus,  such  movements  being  distinguished  as 
spontaneous  or  automatic.  They  are  to  be  ascribed  to  spontaneous 
evolutions  of  energy  in  the  plant,  which  may  be  sudden  or 
periodic. 

5.  Motility.  This  property,  by  means  of  w^hicli  the  move- 
ments, whether  spontaneous  or  induced  by  stimuli,  of  parts  of 
plants  are  performed,  resides,  like  the  irritability,  in  the  proto- 
plasm, as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  movements  of  naked  masses  of 
protoplasm. 

6.  Reproduction.  The  function  of  reproduction  consists  essenti- 
ally in  the  throwing  off  by  the  individual  of  portions  of  its 
protoplasm,  by  which  new  individuals  resembling  itself  are  pro- 
duced. The  reproductive  property  is  generally  widely  dis- 
tributed in  plants,  so  that  almost  any  part,  if  cut  off,  can  develope 
the  missing  members,  thus  completing  its  segmentation  and 
producing  a  new  individual.  In  most  cases,  however,  there  is 
provision  for  the  formation  of  special  i-eproductive  cells,  termed 
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generally  spores,  each  of  which  is  capable  of  developing  into  a  new 
organism  (see  pp.  3,  67). 

§  3.  The  External  Conditions.  The  functions  of  the  plant 
can  only  be  carried  on  under  a  certain  coincidence  of  favourable 
external  conditions.  Thus,  an  ordinary  green  plant  will  only 
flourish  when  the  conditions  are  such  that  it  is  supplied  with 
appropriate  food,  with  water,  and  with  oxygen  for  its  respiration, 
and  is  exposed  to  a  suitable  temperature  and  to  sufficiently  in- 
tense light. 

The  importance  of  a  supply  of  food  and  of  water  is  sufficiently 
obvious  to  need  no  further  explanation  here.  The  importance  of 
a  supply  of  oxygen  is  that  without  it  the  normal  catabolic  pro- 
cesses which  are  attended  by  an  evolution  of  kinetic  energy  in 
the  plant  would  either  cease,  or  be  so  far  suppressed  that  the  plant 
would  no  longer  manifest  its  vital  phenomena  ;  for  instance,  it 
would  cease  to  grow,  and  would  eventually  die.  But  it  must  not 
be  assumed  that  these  catabolic  processes  are  the  ultimate  source 
of  energy  in  the  plant :  on  the  contrary,  the  energy  evolved  in 
the  decomposition  of  a  substance  only  represents  a  part  or  the 
whole,  according  to  the  degree  to  which  decomposition  proceeds, 
of  the  energy  expended  in  producing  the  substance.  And  here  it 
is  that  the  importance  of  heat  and  light  to  the  plant  becomes 
apparent;  for  the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun  are  the  ultimate 
sources  from  which  the  plant  obtains  the  energy  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  life.  Heat  is  an  essential  condition  to  the  per- 
formance of  all  the  vital  functions  of  the  plant :  and  light  is  an 
essential  factor  in  that  most  fundamental  of  all  the  nutritive 
processes  of  the  green  plant,  the  assimilation  of  carbon  dioxide. 

Inasmuch  as  the  influence  of  heat  and  light  is  so  comprehen- 
sive, it  may  be  generally  considered  now,  the  detailed  considera- 
tion of  these  and  other  external  conditions  being  relegated  to  the 
discussion  of  the  functions  which  they  especially  affect. 

Heat.  Every  function  of  the  plant  can  only  take  place  within 
certain  limits  of  temperature:  that  is,  between  a  certain  minimum- 
and  a  certain  maximttm  degree.  Between  these  limits  there  is  for 
each  function  a  degree  of  temperature,  the  optimum,  at  which  that 
function  is  carried  on  with  the  greatest  activity  ;  any  fall  of 
temperature  from  this  optimum,  or  any  rise  above  it,  leads  to  a 
diminished  activity  of  the  function.  These  general  laws  have  been 
arrived  at  by  observation  of  such  processes  as  movement,  absorp- 
tion by  the  roots,  assimilation,  etc. 

v.s.  B.  X  X 
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It  may  be  stated  generally  that  all  the  functions  of  plants 
inhabiting-  temperate  climates  begin  to  be  carried  on  at  a  tempera- 
ture a  few  degrees  above  the  freezing-point ;  as  the  temperature 
rises  to  25°-30°  C.  the  activity  of  the  functions  is  increased  and 
the  optimum  attained ;  with  a  further  rise  the  activity  of  the 
functions  is  diminished,  and  at  45°-50°  C.  they  commonly  cease 
altogether.  In  the  case  of  plants  which  naturally  grow  in  warmer 
climates,  the  minimum-temperature  is  somewhat  higher  than  that 
stated  above.  Thus  a  pumpkin-seed  will  not  germinate  at  a 
temperature  below  13°  C. 

The  power  of  withstanding  the  injurious  effect  of  exposure  to  too 
high  a  temperature  depends  mainly  upon  the  proportion  of  water 
which  the  plant,  or  any  particular  part  of  it,  contains.  Thus,  dxy 
peas  can  withstand  exposure  for  an  hour  to  any  temperature  up  to 
70°  C,  whereas,  when  they  have  been  soaked  in  water,  exposure 
to  a  tempei'ature  of  54°  C.  proves  fatal.  Most  parts  of  plants  are 
killed  by  pi^olonged  exposure  to  a  temperature,  in  air,  of  about 
50°  C,  and  in  water,  of  about  45°  C. 

Injury  or  death  by  exposure  to  cold,  is  only  induced  when  the 
temperature  falls — in  some  cases  many  degrees — below  freezing- 
point.  Some  plants — just  those,  namely,  such  as  Lichens,  and 
some  Fungi  and  Mosses,  which  can  undergo  desiccation  without 

injury — are  not  killed  by  exposure 
to  low  temperature.  Here,  also,  the 
liability  to  injury  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  water  contained  in  the 
tissue.  Thus,  dry  seeds  and  the 
winter-buds  of  trees  can  readily 
withstand  low  temperatures ;  but 
when  they  contain  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water,  as  when  the  seeds 
are  germinating  or  the  buds  unfold- 
ing, they  are  very  susceptible  to 
injury.  When  a  pai't  of  a  plant, 
which  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  water,  is  exposed  to  a  low  tem- 
perature, a  portion  of  the  water 
contained  in  the  cells  escapes  from 
them  and  becomes  frozen  on  their 
surface,  the  whole  tissue  at  the  same  time  contracting ;  the  water 
does  not  freeze  in  the  interior  of  the  cells.    The  water  which  has 


Fig.  467.— Transverse  section  of  a 
frozen  leal-stalk  of  Cynara  Scohjmus: 
e  the  detached  epidermis ;  g  the  paren- 
chyma in  which  lie  the  transverse 
sections  of  the  vascular  bundles  (left 
white) ;  K  K  the  incrustation  of  ice 
consisting  of  densely-crowded  prisms 
(the  cavities  of  the  ruptured  tissue 
arc  left  black  in  the  figure). 
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tlius  escaped  and  frozen  forms  an  incrastafcion  (Fig.  467),  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  elongated  ice-crjstals  arranged  side  by 
side.  This  ice  is  very  pure,  for  the  substances  in  solution  in  the 
cell-sap  remain  behind  in  a  more  concentrated  form. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  this  formation  of  ice  is,  in  itself, 
not  necessarily  fatal  in  all  cases.  If  the  frozen  part  be  slowly 
thawed,  the  cells  may  gradually  reabsorb  the  water,  and  so  return 
to  their  previous  normal  condition.  If,  however,  the  frozen  part 
be  rapidly  thawed,  the  cells  cannot  absorb  the  water  sufficiently 
rapidly ;  it  therefore  either  collects  in  the  intercellular  spaces, 
causing  discolouration  and  decay,  or  it  runs  off  and  evaporates,  so 
that  the  part  dries  up.  In  many  cases,  however,  slow  thawing 
does  not  ensui'e  immunity;  for  instance,  the  leaves  of  the  Pump- 
kin or  the  Dahlia :  it  appears  that,  in  such  cases,  the  escape  of 
water  from  the  cell,  which  takes  place  at  the  time  of  freezing, 
causes  fatal  disorganisation  of  the  cells.  Again,  in  the  case  of 
long-continued  cold,  the  ice  formed  outside  the  cells  may  be 
gi'adually  removed  by  evaporation,  so  that  on  thawing,  the  water 
necessary  to  restore  the  normal  condition  of  the  cells  is  not  forth- 
coming. 

The  effect  on  the  trunks  of  trees  of  exposure  to  cold  is  to  cause 
radial  splits,  which  close  up  again  as  the  temperature  rises,  but 
which  actually  heal  only  in  the  cortex.  The  splitting  is  due  to 
the  unequal  conti-action  of  the  wood,  which  is  greater  in  the 
external  more  watery  portion,  than  in  the  interior. 

Light.  The  influence  of  light  may  be  considered  under  two 
heads  :  (1)  the  chemical  effects,  produced  for  the  most  part  by  the 
less  refrangible  rays  of  the  spectrum  ;  (2)  the  mechanical  effects^ 
produced  mainly  by  the  highly  refrangible  rays. 

The  most  conspicuous  chemical  effects  are  manifested  in  plants 
which  normally  contain  chlorophyll.    They  are  : — 

a.  The  formation  of  chlorophyll :  in  Phanerogams  the  colouring- 
matter  of  the  chloroplastids  cannot  acquire  its  green  hue  (except  in 
the  seedlings  of  Conifers  and  some  other  plants),  but  remains 
yellow  (etiolin),  unless  exposed  to  light  of  not  too  great  intensity. 
This  effect  is  not  confined  to  the  rays  of  low  refrangibility,  but 
is  produced  (with  equal  intensity  of  light)  also  by  those  of  high 
refrangibility.  The  formation  of  chlorophyll  is  also  dependent  on 
temperature,  and  will  not  take  place  if  it  be  too  low  ;  hence  the 
shoots  of  plants  developed  in  the  early  spring  remain  yellow  if 
the  weather  is  cold. 
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h.  The  assimilation  of  carbon  dioxide  bj  the  chloroplastids  will 
only  take  place  in  the  presence  of  light  of  considerable  intensity ; 
it  is  especially  a  function  of  the  rays  of  low  refrangibility,  as  will 
be  subsequently  explained.  This  is  also  true  of  the  first  steps  in 
the  assimilation  of  mineral  nitrogenous  food  (niti^ates). 

The  most  conspicuous  mechanical  effects,  exhibited  by  plants  of 
all  kinds  are  : — 

a.  The  paratonic  eff'ect.  All  parts  of  plants  grow  more  rapidly 
in  feeble  than  in  sti'ong  light,  as  is  shown  by  the  excessive  length 
attained  by  the  shoots  of  plants  grown  in  the  dark  ;  hence,  light 
exercises  a  retarding  influence  on  the  rate  of  growth ;  it  likewise 
inhibits  the  spontaneous  movements  of  motile  leaves. 

h.  The  phototonic  effect.  Dorsiventral  leaves,  when  growing, 
generally  cease  to  grow,  and  when  motile,  lose  the  power  of  move- 
ment, if  long  kept  in  darkness  ;  but  they  soon  regain  the  power 
of  movement  on  being  again  exposed  to  light;  this  condition  of 
motility  induced  by  light  is  known  a,s  j^hototonus. 

c.  The  directive  eff'ect.  The  direction  of  the  incident  rays  of 
light  affects  the  position  of  growing  and  other  motile  members  : 
these  phenomena  are  designated  by  the  general  term  heliotropism. 

The  various  influences  of  light  are  well  illustrated  by  plants 
grown  in  darkness,  or  etiolated  plants.  For  instance,  an  etiolated 
potato-shoot  has  a  stem  with  excessively  long  inteimodes,  a  result 
of  the  absence  of  the  paratonic  effect  of  light ;  very  small  leaves, 
in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  phototonic  effect ;  no  chloro- 
phyll, in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  chemical  action  of 
light.  Etiolation  can,  however,  be  induced,  not  only  in  plants 
which  normally  possess  chlorophyll,  but  in  others  as  well ;  for 
instance.  Fungi  grown  in  darkness  exhibit  the  characteristic 
excessive  elongation.  Again,  plants  grown  in  light  of  low^  re- 
frangibility (yellow  or  red)  show  the  elongation  characteristic  of 
etiolation  ;  chlorophyll  is  formed,  and  the  leaves  are  fairly  well 
developed,  but  there  is  no  heliotropic  curvature  :  grown  in  light 
of  high  refrangibility  (blue),  the  stem  is  stunted  and  the  leaves 
veiy  "small,  though  chlorophyll  is  developed,  and  heliotropic 
curvature  is  well  marked  ;  they  soon  die. 

§  4.  The  Functions  of  the  Tissues.  In  dealing  with  this 
subject,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  vital  and  the 
physical  functions  ;  to  distinguish,  that  is,  the  functions  which 
depend  upon  the  activity  of  the  living  protoplasm,  from  those 
which  depend  upon  some  chemical  or  mechanical  property  of  the 
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cell-sap,  or  of  the  cell-wall,  of  the  constituent  cells.  The  follow- 
ing remarks  apply  especially  to  the  terrestrial  higher  plants. 

a.  The  Tegumentary  Tissue  (see  pp.  132,  153),  whether  pri- 
mary (epidermis)  or  secondary  (periderm),  has  as  its  primary 
function  the  mechanical  protection  of  the  underlying  tissues  :  but 
it  has  the  further  functions  of  absorption  and  of  preventing 
excessive  transpiration. 

The  absorptive  function  is  confined  to  the  primary  tegumentary 
tissue  :  it  is  by  means  of  this  tissue  that  absorption  is  carried 
on  by  subterranean  roots,  either  with  or  without  root-hairs  (see 
pp.  154,  159),  as  also  by  the  general  surface  of  submerged  parts 
of  aquatic  plants  (p.  157). 

The  prevention  of  excessive  transpiration  is  effected  by  the 
more  or  less  well-marked  cuticularisation  of  the  walls  of  the 
epidermal  and  peridermal  cells  of  sub-aerial  parts.  Since  these 
walls,  though  more  or  less  pervious  to  gases,  are  ahuost  or 
altogether  impervious  to  watery  vapour,  the  watery  vapour 
evolved  in  the  interior  of  the  plant  has  to  escape  through  special 
apertures,  namely  the  stomata  and  the  lenticels  :  and  the  ti'an- 
spiration  is  further  regulated  (see  p.  156)  by  the  opening  aiid 
closing  of  the  stomata.  The  importance  of  the  tegumentary  tissue 
in  preventing  desiccation  is  directly  established  by  the  fact  that 
parts  of  plants  deprived  of  their  tegumentary  tissue  quickly  dry 
up  :  and  indirectly,  by  the  relation  between  the  degree  of  develop- 
ment of  this  tissue  and  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  plant.  Thus, 
this  tissue  is  highly  developed  in  plants  which  grow  in  dry 
situations,  whereas  in  the  submerged  parts  of  aquatic  plants  it  is 
imperfectly  differentiated,  and  there  are  usually  no  stomata  or 
lenticels  :  hence,  the  more  the  conditions  of  life  tend  to  promote 
transpiration,  the  more  highly-developed  is  the  tegumentary  tissue. 

The  epidermis  of  sub-aerial  parts  also  produces  hairs  of  various 
kinds.  The  function  of  these  is  often  secretory,  indicating  the 
importance  of  the  epidermis  as  a  glandular  tissue  (see  p.  142). 
But,  more  commonly,  they  are  purely  protective,  serving  to 
diminish  transpiration  and  radiation,  and  to  screen  the  chlorophyll 
from  too  intense  light.  A  clothing  of  hairs  is  characteristic  of 
xerophilous  plants  ;  plants,  that  is,  which  habitually  grow  in  dry 
soil  and  sunny  situations. 

The  primary  tegumentary  tissue  is  also  of  importance  in  con- 
nection with  reproduction,  as  it  sometimes  gives  rise  to  repro- 
ductive organs  {e.g.  sporangia  of  Leptosporangiate  Filicime). 
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h.  The  Parenchymaf.otif!  Tissue  (see  p.  131),  consisting  as  it 
typically  does  of  cells  which  contain  living  protoplasm,  is  the 
seat,  not  only  of  the  metabolic  processes,  but  also  of  the  movements 
and  irritability  of  plants. 

Different  nutritive  functions  are  discharged  by  various  regions 
of  this  tissue.  For  instance,  the  parenchymatous  tissue  of  sub- 
aerial  parts,  lying  near  the  surface  and  exposed  to  light,  contains 
chlorophyll,  and  carries  on  the  assimilation  of  carbon  :  this  applies 
especially  to  the  leaves.  Again,  the  cells  of  this  tissue  are 
frequently  glandular  (see  p.  137),  containing  or  excreting  various 
waste-products :  or  they  serve  as  depositories  of  reserv^e  plastic 
substances  (e.g.  starch,  etc.),  or  as  conducting-tissue  for  organic 
substances. 

It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  this  tissue  is  connected  with 
the  reproductive  processes  in  that  the  reproductive  organs  (e.g. 
hypodermal  archesporium  of  most  plants)  are  developed  from  it 
in  part. 

lurther,  the  cells  of  this  tissue,  having  usually  extensible 
Avails,  are  capable  of  being  turgid  and  of  varying  in  bulk  :  hence 
they  are  the  seat  of  the  movements  of  those  members,  or  parts  of 
them,  in  which  movement  is  a  mechanical  possibility  ;  and  when 
turgid,  they  giA^e  a  considerable  degree  of  rigidity  to  the  member 
of  Avhich  they  form  part. 

The  intex'cellular  spaces  of  this  tissue,  which  are  especially 
large  in  submerged  parts  of  aquatic  plants,  are  of  great  im- 
portance in  connexion  with  transpiration  and  the  distribution  of 
gases  in  the  plant:  they  communicate  with  the  exterior  by  means 
of  the  stomata  and  the  lenticels. 

c.  The  Sclereuchymatous  Tissue  (see  p.  132),  more  especially  the 
prosenchymatous  or  fibrous  form  of  it,  has  the  purely  mechanical 
function  of  giving  firmness  to  the  members  in  which  it  is  present. 
Whilst  it  is  true  that  a  considerable  degree  of  rigidity  is  afforded 
by  turgid  parenchymatous  tissue,  and  that  many  members  con- 
taining little  or  no  sclereuchymatous  tissue  can  groAV  erect  (e.g. 
gonidiophores  of  moulds,  and  succulent  stems  of  herbaceous 
annuals),  yet  this  source  of  rigidity  is  precarious,  as  it  is  so  largely 
dependent  upon  external  conditions,  and  is  therefore  insufficient 
in  the  case  of  perennial  plants.  In  these  plants  rigid  tissue 
(stereom ;  see  p.  133)  is  developed,  and  it  is  distributed  in  the 
body  in  just  such  a  manner  as  most  adequately  meets  the 
mechanical  requirements  in  each  particular  case  (p.  170).  Stereom 
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is  most  perfectly  developed  in  the  stems  of  land-plants  which 
grow  erect  and  have  to  support  the  weight  of  many  leaves  and 
branches :  whereas  in  water-plants  the  dev^elopraent  of  stereom 
is  rudimentary,  for  their  stems,  being  snppoi-ted  by  the  water,  do 
not  need  to  be  highly  rigid. 

When  it  is  developed  in  the  walls  of  fruits  or  in  the  seed- 
coats,  the  sclerenchymatous  tissue  serves  to  protect  the  seed  from 
being  eaten  or  digested  by  animals. 

d.  The  Tracheal  Tissue  of  the  Xylem  (see  p.  133).  It  is  clear 
that  when  a  plant-body  is  massive,  partly  subterranean  and  partly 
subaerial,  there  must  be  some  means  for  readily  distributing  the 
water  and  other  substances  absorbed  by  the  root.  This  dis- 
tribution may  take  place  by  diffusion  from  cell  to  cell ;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,. this  mode  of  distribution  suffices  in  some  plants  in 
which  the  seat  of  absorption  is  not  far  from  that  of  consumption 
{e.g.  larger  Fungi  and  Algffi).  But  when  these  points  are  widely 
separated,  special  conducting-tissue,  in  the  form  of  the  tracheal 
tissue  of  the  xylem,  is  differentiated. 

The  function  of  this  tracheal  tissue  is  demonstrated  by  the 
following  experiment.  If  a  cut  be  made  all  round  the  stem  of  a 
dicotyledonous  tree,  to  such  a  depth  as  to  penetrate  far  into  the 
xylem,  the  effect  is  that  the  leaves  borne  on  the  stem  and  its 
branches  above  the  incision  will  soon  droop  and  wither.  This  is 
due  to  loss  of  water,  in  consequence  of  which  the  cells  of  the 
leaves  lose  their  turgidity,  and  the  leaf-blades  and  petioles  are  no 
longer  sufficiently  rigid  to  maintain  their  position  of  expansion. 
The  loss  of  water  is  the  result  of  the  continuance  of  transpiration 
in  the  absence  of  a  supply  of  water  to  meet  it.  The  incision 
which  has  destroyed  the  continuity  of  the  wood  has  also  cut  off 
the  supply  of  water  from  the  root.  The  relation  between  the 
development  of  the  xylem  and  the  activity  of  transpiration  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  comparison  of  the  vascular  bundles  of  a  land- 
plant  with  those  of  an  allied  submerged  aquatic  species.  The 
former  transpires  actively  and  has  well-developed  xylem  :  the 
latter  does  not  transpire  at  all,  and  has  quite  rudimentary  xylem. 

Conduction  takes  place  in  dicotyledonous  tree-trunks  only 
through  so  much  of  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  wood  as  includes 
living  parenchymatous  colls.  The  thickness  of  this  conducting 
region  varies  widely;  it  is  relatively  small  where  the  wood  is 
sharply  differentiated  into  alburnum  and  duramen  (see  p.  199), 
and  in  such  ,trees  (e.g.  Oak)  section  of  the  alburnum  is  soon 
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followed  by  the  withering-  of  the  leaves  above  the  wound  ;  it  i.s 
more  considerable  in  trees  like  the  Beech,  in  which  the  transition 
from  alburnum  to  duramen  is  gradual;  and  it  is  most  extensive  in 
those,  such  as  Birch  and  Maple,  in  which  there  is  no  differentiation 
of  alburnum  and  duramen.  The  dead  portion  of  the  wood  does 
not  conduct,  but  at  most  only  serves  as  a  reservoir  of  water. 

The  tracheal  tissue  of  the  xylem  discharges  a  purely  mechanical 
function  in  connexion  with  the  conduction  oE  water ;  it  is  in- 
capable of  any  vital  action  inasmuch  as  it  contains  no  protoplasm. 

A  fundamental  anatomical  fact  connected  with  the  conduction 
of  liquids  by  the  wood  is  that  the  functional  tracheal  tissue  is 
destitute  of  intercellular  spaces,  and  is,  in  fact,  shut  ofE  from  all 
communication  with  the  external  air.  This  occlusion  is  ensured, 
generally  speaking,  by  the  endodermis  (p.  165);  but  in  stems 
and  roots  which  have  grown  in  thickness,  and  in  which  the 
endodermis  has  been  disorganised  or  thrown  oif,  the  compact 
bast-tissue  replaces  it  functionally. 

The  liquid  conducted  from  the  roots  to  the  leaves  by  the 
tracheal  tissue  is  not  pure  water,  but  holds  in  solution  substances 
absorbed  by  the  roots  from  the  soil ;  hence  this  tissue  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  distribution  of  food-materials  in  the  plant. 

e.  The  Sieve-Tissue  (see  p.  135).  The  function  of  the  sieve- 
tubes  or  phloem-vessels  is  to  convey  proteids  from  the  oi'gans  in 
which  these  substances  are  deposited  or  are  being  formed,  to  other 
parts  in  which  they  are  either  being  consumed  or  deposited  as 
reserve  plastic  material.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  following 
experiment :— If  a  ring  of  tissue,  extending  inwards  as  far  as  the 
cambium,  be  removed  from  the  trunk  of  a  young  dicotyledonous 
tree,  the  sieve-tubes  will  all  be  cut  through,  and  their  continuity 
interrupted.  The  effect  of  this  upon  the  tree  is  that  the  portion 
of  the  trunk  below  the  wound,  and  the  roots,  cease  to  grow  and 
slowly  die,  whereas  the  trunk  and  branches  above  the  wound 
remain  healthy  and  continue  to  grow  until  the  roots  are  no  longer 
able  to  absorb  water,  etc.,  from  the  soil  with  sufficient  activity. 
Inasmuch  as  the  cortical  tissue,  through  which  the  sugar  travels, 
is  necessarily  also  cut  through,  the  operation  deprives  the  lower 
parts  of  the  body  of  the  whole  of  their  supply  of  organic  plastic 
material  from  the  leaves,  but  does  not  interfere  with  the  conduc- 
tion of  water  from  the  roots  to  the  leaves. 

The  sieve-tubes  differ  from  the  vessels  of  the  xylem  in  that 
they  contain    living    protoplasm ;    their  function   is  therefore 
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probably  not  purely  mechanical,  bat  it  is  vital,  thongb  the 
relation  of  the  protoplasm  to  the  conduction  of  proteids  in  the 
sieve-tubes  is  not  clear. 

The  companion-cells,  and  in  their  absence  the  cells  of  the  bast- 
parenchyma  (p.  180),  which  abut  on  the  sieve-tubes,  apparently 
serve  in  the  leaves  as  the  means  by  which  the  nitrogenous 
products  of  anabolism  are  brought  to  the  sieve-tubes,  and  in  other 
parts  as  the  means  by  which  the  proteids  of  the  sieve-tubes  are 
distributed  to  the  adjacent  tissues ;  there  is  some  evidence  to 
show  that  these  cells  themselves  actually  carry  on  the  formation 
of  the  proteids  which  form  the  chai-acteristic  contents  of  the  sieve- 
tubes. 

In  certain  cases  (e.g.  Mimosa  pudica)  some  of  the  parenchymatous  cells  of  the 
bast  are  specially  modified  apparently  for  the  conduction  of  stimuli. 

/.  The  Glandular  Tissue.  The  essential  function  of  the  glandular 
tissue  is  to  secrete,  and  the  secreta  are  either  plastic  substances 
or  waste-products. 

It  may  be  stated  generally  that  the  excretion  of  plastic  sub- 
stances on  the  surface  of  plants  has  special  reference  to  their 
relation  with  insects.  Thus,  the  excretion  of  sugar  by  floral 
nectaries  is  to  attract  insects  to  visit  the  flowers,  and  thus  to 
ensure  the  advantages  of  cross-pollination  at  a  certain,  though 
relatively  inconsiderable,  cost.  The  excretion  of  sugar  by  extra- 
floral  nectaries  (p.  138)  is  an  expense  incurred  by  the  plant  with 
the  object  of  attracting  to  it  insects  of  a  kind  which  will  keep 
off  noxious  insects  or  other  animals  ;  these  organs  ai'e  especially 
characteristic  of  myrmecopJulous  (ant-loving)  plants,  which  by  this 
means  provide  themselves  with  a  police  of  ants  to  keep  off  either 
other  injurious  (e.g.  leaf-cutting)  species  of  ants,  or  insects  of 
other  kinds  (e.g.  boring  bees,  etc.),  or  even  herbivorous  mammals. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  this  kind  is  the  pro- 
duction of  small,  solid,  cellular  "  food-bodies  "  on  the  tips  of  the 
leaf-pinnules  of  a  myrmecophilous  species  of  Acacia  (A.  sphcaro- 
cephala). 

The  secretion  of  waste-products  has,  as  its  immediate  object, 
the  removal  of  these  substances  from  the  sphere  of  metabolism  ; 
but  their  deposit  at  or  near  the  surface  serves  the  purpose  of 
protection  in  various  ways.  For  instance,  the  secretion  of  wax  on 
the  surface  is  an  obvious  protection  against  wet.  Similarly  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  when  the  system  of  resin-ducts,  in  plants 
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which  contain  them  {e.g.  most  Conifers,  etc.),  is  opened  by  a 
wound,  the  resin  serves  to  protect  the  raw  surface  both  mechani- 
cally and  antiseptically ;  and  this  doubtless  also  applies  to  the 
latex  present  in  many  plants.  Farther,  these  waste-products,  by 
their  bitter,  acrid,  or  astringent  taste,  by  their  frequently  poisonous 
properties  {e.g.  alkaloids),  or  by  their  hardness,  serve  to  protect 
the  plants  from  being  eaten  by  animals;  for  instance,  the  pre- 
sence of  raphides,  or  of  strongly  acid  sap,  in  the  cells  of  leaves, 
etc.,  has  been  proved  to  protect  them  against  the  attacks  of  snails. 
The  secretion  of  mucilage  by  the  glandular  hairs  (colleters)  often 
developed  near  the  growing-points  of  stems  and  leaves,  serves  to 
keep  the  young  tissues  moist. 

The  special  functional  importance  of  the  laticiferous  tissue  is 
not  fully  understood.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is,  in  the  first 
place,  a  reservoir  of  waste-products,  since  the  latex  generally 
consists  largely  of  such  substances  (e.g.  caoutchouc,  as  in  Siphonia 
elastica  ;  alkaloids,  as  in  the  opium  of  the  Poppy,  etc.).  But  the 
latex  has  also  been  found  to  contain  plastic  substances,  such  as 
proteids  and  carbohydrates,  and  in  one  case  (the  Papaw,  see  p.  627) 
a  proteolytic  ferment,  and  it  has  hence  been  inferred  that  this 
tissue  may  serve  to  conduct  plastic  substances  throughout  the 
plant ;  but  this  inference  has  not  been  satisfactorily  established. 

§  5.  The  Functions  of  the  Members.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  (p.  6)  that,  in  its  highest  development,  the  plant-body  consists 
of  the  following  members  :  root,  stem,  leaf.  These  members  will 
now  be  considered  from  the  physiological  point  of  view. 

a.  The  Root.  The  most  general  of  the  functions  of  the  root  is 
that  it  absorbs  the  solid  food  of  the  plant  in  solution  from  the 
substratum,  whatever  it  may  be,  on  which  the  plant  is  growing  ; 
and  that,  at  the  same  time,  it  acts  as  an  organ  of  attachment :  in 
submerged  plants  the  latter  is  its  main  use. 

lu  some  few  cases  the  plant  is  rootless  (p.  63) :  under  these  circumstances 
other  members  become  modified  to  perform  the  absorbent  function  of  the  root ; 
in  Salvinia,  the  aquatic  leaves ;  in  Psilotum,  the  subterranean  shoots.  In  the 
"  carnivorous"  plants  (e.g.  Drosera,  Dionrea,  Nepenthes),  though  they  possess 
roots,  the  leaves  are  adapted  for  the  absorption  of  organic  food  in  solution. 

In  a  typical  land-plant  the  development  of  the  root-system  is 
such  as  to  ensure  an  adequate  supply  of  food  from  the  soil,  and  a 
supply  of  water  sufficient  to  maintain  the  general  turgidity  of  the 
plant  in  spite  of  continued  loss  of  water  by  transpiration. 

The  root  of  such  a  plant  is  adapted  for  the  performance  of  its 
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functions  both  in  its  structure  and  in  its  properties.  The  most 
striking-  structural  adaptation  is  that  the  walls  of  the  superficial 
cells  of  the  younger  parts  are  not  cuticularised,  but  i-emain  per- 
yious  to  water.  Generally  speaking",  the  absorbent  area  of  the 
root  is  increased  by  branching ;  and,  in  many  cases,  also  by  the 
growing-out  of  the  superficial  cells  of  this  region  into  root-hairs 
(see  p.  159).  It  appears  that  the  development  of  root-hairs  is  de- 
tei-mined  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  water,  on  the  one  hand, 


Fis.  468.—^  Root-hairs  (h)  on  the  primary  root  (w)  of  a  seedling,  grown  in  water,  of 
Buckwheat  (Polygonum  Fanopyruw);  7ic  hypocotyl;  c  cotyledons.  J?  (afier  Sachs)  Ends  of 
root-hairs  showing  their  intimate  connexion  with  particles  of  soil  which  adhere  to  the 
mucilaginous  external  layer  of  the  cell-walls. 

and  by  the  relative  activity  of  transpiration  on  the  other :  thus 
root-hairs  are  usually  not  developed  by  aquatic  plants,  the  roots  of 
which,  at  least,  are  habitually  immersed  in  water ;  nor  by  plants 
in  which  the  transpiring  surface  is  relatively  small  in  proportion 
to  the  root-system  (e.^.  small-leaved  Conifers;  saprophytes,  such 
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as  Monotropa  and  Neottia),  The  I'oot-hairs  not  only  promote  the 
absorption  of  water,  but  also  the  absorption  of  salts  from  the  soil, 
coming,  as  they  do,  into  very  intimate  relation  with  the  minute 
particles  of  the  soil.  They  thus  give  the  root  a  firmer  hold  on  the 
soil,  and  render  it  moi'e  serviceable  as  an  organ  of  attachment. 

Roots  are  capable  of  absorbing  certain  substances  in  the  soil 
which  are  insoluble  in  water,  or  even  in  water  holding  carbon 
dioxide  in  solution.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  absorbent  cells 
(including  root-hairs)  contain  acid  sap,  which  saturates  the  walls, 
and  can  thus  act  upon  substances  with  which  the  cells  may  be  in 
contact. 

The  tegumentary  tissue  of  aerial  roots  is  specially  modified  in 
accordance  with  their  external  conditions.  They  have  no  root- 
hairs  (except  when  they  come  into  contact  with  a  moist  surface), 
but  they  have  a  more  or  less  Avell-developed  velamen  (see  p.  155)j 
which  serves  as  a  means  of  absorbing  water- vapour  and  gases  from 
the  air.  Sometimes  these  roots  contain  chlorophyll,  and  act  as 
assimilatory  organs  :  this  is  also  the  case  to  a  remarkable  degree 
with  the  I'oots  of  the  (aquatic)  Podostemacese  (see  p.  63). 

The  pinmaiy  internal  structure  of  the  root  is  remai'kably  con- 
stant through  all  the  various  groups  of  plants.  It  is  always  mono- 
stelic  with  the  vascular  bundles  compacted  into  an  axial  cylinder 
(p.  171):  between  the  axial  cylinder  and  the  epiblema  is  a  con- 
siderable parenchymatous  cortex,  the  cells  of  Avhich  take  up  from 
the  absorbent  cells  the  water  and  substances  absorbed,  and  transfer 
them  to  the  tracheal  tissue  of  the  bundles  for  conduction  to  the 
upper  parts  of  the  plant. 

The  growing-point  is  usually  provided  with  a  root-cap  (pp.  61, 
154)  to  protect  it  as  it  makes  its  way  through  the  soil. 

In  many  cases  the  root  becomes  adapted  to  serve  as  a  depository 
of  reserve  plastic  materials  :  such  are  the  tuberous  roots  (p.  63)  of 
various  plants,  in  which  secondary  growth  in  thickness  (see  p.  105) 
produces  a  large  amount  of  parenchymatous  tissue,  in  the  cells  of 
which  the  plastic  substances  (starch,  etc.)  are  deposited. 

The  physiological  adaptation  of  the  root  is  even  more  remark- 
able in  its  properties  than  in  its  structure,  as  is  shown  by  its 
irritability  to  the  action  of  various  stimuli.  Thus  the  action  of 
the  force  of  gravity  causes  roots  (at  least  primary  roots)  to  grow 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  {positive  geotropism)  :  the  action  of 
light,  as  a  rule,  causes  the  growing  root  to  curve  away  from  the 
source  of  light  {negative  heliotropism)  :  a  moist  body  causes  the 
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root  to  curve  towards  it  (positive  hydrotropism)  :  contact  with  hard 
substances  produces  curvatures  by  which  the  direction  of  growth 
of  the  root  is  altered. 

These  various  kinds  of  ii-ritability  are  of  great  importance  in 
ensuring  the  due  performance  of  its  functions  by  the  subterranean 
root.  Positive  geotropism  causes  it  to  penetrate  into  the  soil,  and 
this  is  also  promoted  by  negative  heliotropism  :  positive  hydro- 
tropism causes  it  to  grow  towards  the  moister  parts  of  the  soil, 
and  thus  tends  to  ensui-e  an  adequate  supply  of  vs^ater.  Its  sen- 
sitiveness to  contact  enables  the  root  to  get  round  obstacles  which 
it  may  meet  with  in  the  soil.  Similar  phenomena  of  irritability 
are  exhibited  by  aerial  roots,  but  with  various  modifications  in 
accordance  with  the  widely  different  conditions. 

b.  The  Stem.  The  function  of  the  stem  is  essentially  this  :  to 
bear  the  foliage-leaves  and  the  reproductive  organs,  and  to  bear 
them  in  such  a  way  that  they  shall  occujiy  the  most  favourable  posi- 
tion for  the  performance  of  their  respective  functions.  Further,  it 
is  the  means  of  communication  between  the  roots  and  the  leaves. 
Occasionally  it  is  specially  modified  to  subserve  other  functions. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  the  form  of  the  stem  varies 
widely  in  plants,  and  the  most  characteristic  forms  have  been 
described  {pp.  40,  44).  The  general  physiological  meaning  of  this 
variety  of  form  is  that  different  plants  attain  the  most  favourable 
position  of  their  foliage-leaves  and  reproductive  organs  in  differ- 
ent ways  which  depend  upon  the  particular  combination  of  ex- 
tei'nal  conditions  under  which  they  severally  have  existed. 

The  internal  structure  of  the  stem  varies  to  some  extent  with 
its  general  habit,  and  mainly  in  the  ai-rangement  and  relative 
degree  of  development  of  the  sclerenchyma  ;  thus,  the  scleren- 
chyma  is  more  largely  developed  in  an  erect  than  in  a  trailing 
perennial  stem. 

The  arrangement  of  the  vascular  tissue,  however,  depends 
essentially,  at  least  in  all  those  plants  which  have  common 
bundles,  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves.  In  stems  having 
cauline  bundles  (p.  171)  there  is  a  more  or  less  marked  aggrega- 
tion of  the  bundles  towards  the  centre,  so  as  to  lead  to  the 
formation  of  an  axial  vascular  cylinder,  as  in  roots ;  this  is  espe- 
cially marked  in  stems  bearing  small  leaves,  as  in  Lycopodium. 

There  is  one  point  in  connexion  with  the  relation  of  the  vascu- 
lar tissue  to  the  leaves  which  requires  more  special  consideration. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  (p.  191)  that  vascular  tissue  is  formed 
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seoondarily  in  tlie  stems  (and  roots)  of  most  Dicotyledons  and 
Gymnosperms,  whereas  it  is  not  so  formed  in  those  of  most  Mono- 
cotyledons and  Vascular  Cryptoo^ams.  A  consideration  of  the 
j^eneral  habit  of  the  plants  in  question  at  once  affords  a  clue  to 
this  remarkable  diversity.  In  the  plants  of  the  former  groups, 
the  stem,  as  a  rale,  branches  considerably,  and  consequently  there 
is  every  year  an  increase  in  the  area  of  the  leaf-surface  of  the 
plant ;  whereas  in  the  plants  of  the  latter  groups,  the  stem 
branches  but  little  if  at  all,  and  the  area  of  leaf-surface  remains 
approximately  constant  in  the  adult  plant.  It  is  clear  that,  in 
the  former  case,  the  increase  of  leaf-sui-face  necessitates  an  increase 
in  the  conducting  vascular  tissue,  a  demand  which  is  met  by  the 
annual  formation  of  an  ev^er-widening  ring  of  vascular  tissue 
by  the  cambium.  Hence,  in  a  plant  of  this  kind,  the  vascular 
bundles  iia  the  leaves  of  any  one  year  are  continuous,  in  the  stem, 
with  the  new  vascular  tissue  formed  in  that  year  by  the  cambium. 

Stems  may  be  specially  modified  both  in  external  form  and 
internal  structure  for  the  performance  of  special  functions.  Thus 
in  leafless  plants  the  stem  or  its  branches  may  become  phylloid  ; 
that  is,  it  may  assume  a  flattened,  leaf-like  appearance  (p.  4J;). 
The  cortical  ground-tissue  of  the  stems  of  such  plants  resembles 
the  mesopliyll  of  foliage-leaves,  not  only  in  that  the  cells  contain 
chlorophyll-corpuscles  in  abundance,  but  also  in  the  more  or  less 
complete  differentiation  of  a  superficial  palisade-layer  from  a 
more  deeply  placed  spongy  tissue.  The  reduction  of  the  foliage- 
leaves  and  the  compensating  development  of  the  stem  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  many  xerophilous  plants :  under  these  circumstances 
the  stem  generally  becomes  succulent  (as  in  Cactacege,  p.  628,  and 
some  Euphoi-biaccEe)  owing  to  the  development  of  a  large  amount 
of  parenchymatous  tissue. 

Again,  stems  may  be  specially  modified  to  serve  as  depositories 
of  reserve  materials  (e  g.  tubers  of  potato),  or  of  water  {e.cj.  stems 
of  Cactacete),  when  they  are  much  thickened  by  the  development 
of  a  large  quantity  of  parenchymatous  ground-tissue,  in  the  cells 
of  which  the  water  or  the  reserve-materials  are  deposited.  Or 
they  may  be  developed  into  thorns  (p.  44)  as  a  protection  against 
being  eaten. 

The  special  physiological  properties  of  stems  by  which  they 
assist  in  placing  the  foliage-leaves  and  reproductive  organs  in  the 
most  favourable  position,  are  their  various  kinds  of  irritability  to 
the  action  of  external  stimuli. 
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The  physiological  adaptation  of  stems  is  sucli  that  the  move- 
ments wliicla  they  perform  in  response  to  the  action  of  external 
stimuli  are  always  snch  as  shall  place  the  foliage-leaves  and  the 
reproductive  organs  in  the  most  favourable  position.  Some  stems, 
for  instance,  grow  away  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  (negative 
geotropism)  and  towards  the  light  (positive  heliotropism)  ;  these 
stems  consequently  grow  up  into  the  air,  and  take  up  such  a. 
position  with  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  incident  rays  of  light 
that  the  leaves  may  be  adequately  exposed  to  them.  Others, 
again,  gi'ow  horizontally  under  the  influence  of  gravity  (diageo- 
tropism)  and  of  light  (diaheliotropism),  and  in  this  wa,j  spread 
out  their  leaves  to  the  sun's  rays. 

In  some  cases  stems  which  tend  to  grow  erect  into  the  air  are 
unable  to  do  so  in  consequence  of  being  insufiiciently  rigid  to 
maintain  their  own  weight,  and  that  of  their  leaves,  etc.  Such 
stems  are  enabled  to  obtain  the  necessary  support  by  becoming 
attached  to  foreign  bodies,  such  as  other  plants,  rocks,  etc.  This 
attachment  is  sometimes  purely  accidental,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
hooJc-clivibers,  such  as  the  Bramble,  where  the  stem  is  covered  with 
prickles  which  become  fixed  as  the  swaying  shoot  is  blown  about 
by  the  wind.  But  in  other  cases  the  attachment  is  the  result  of 
the  mode  of  growth  of  the  stem  or  its  branches,  in  virtue  of  which 
they  twine  round  any  suitable  foi^eign  body  with  which  they  may 
come  in  contact.  In  some  cases  the  stem  and  its  branches  are 
sensitive  to  contact,  e.g.  Dodder  ;  in  others,  this  sensitiveness  is 
restricted  to  certain  specially  modified  bi^anches,  termed  tendrils 
(see  p.  43,  e.g.  Yitis,  Passiflora),  and  it  is  possessed  by  them  in  a 
very  high  degree. 

c.  The  Leaf,  In  the  discussion  of  the  morphology  of  the  leaf  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  forms  of  leaves  are  very  various ;  so 
much  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  classify  them  into  a  number  of 
categories.  Each  of  these  will  now  be  briefly  considered  with 
regard  to  its  functions. 

(1).  Foliage-leaves.  It  may  be  stated  generally  with  reference 
to  land-plants,  that  the  two  great  functions  subserved  by  the  leaf 
are,  first,  the  construction  of  organic  substance  from  the  raw 
matex'ials  of  the  food;  and  second,  the  exhalation  of  watery  vapour, 
or  transpiration. 

The  internal  structure  of  the  leaf  is  in  direct  relation  to  these 
two  functions  (see  p.  102).  The  particular  significance  of  the 
form  and  arrangement  of  the  cells  of  the  raesophyll  is  made  clear 
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by  the  following  considerations.  The  palisade-layers  occur 
always,  beneath  the  epidermis,  at  those  surfaces  which  are  directly 
exposed  to  the  sun's  rays.  Further,  if  a  plant  which,  when  grown 
exposed  to  sunlight,  has  well-marked  palisade-layers  in  its  leaves, 
be  grown  in  the  shade,  it  will  be  found  that  the  palisade-layers 
are  imperfectly  differentiated,  even  if  they  can  be  detected  at  all. 
The  development  of  the  palisade-layers  is  clearly  a  peculiarity  of 
leaves  which  are  exposed  to  suTilight.  One  explanation  is  this, 
that  bright  light  not  only  promotes  the  assimilatory  function,  but 
also  promotes  the  oxidation  and  decomposition  of  the  chlorophyll. 
The  palisade-tissue  affords  a  means  of  protection  from  the  latter 
effect.  When  a  leaf-surface  is  exposed  to  diffuse  daylight,  the 
position  of  the  chlorophyll-corpuscles  in  the  palisade-cells  is  such 
as  to  expose  them  as  fully  as  possible  to  the  light ;  they  are  dis- 
posed on  the  surface- walls,  both  upper  and  lower,  of  the  palisade- 
cells  (^epi strophe).    When,  however",  diffuse  daylight  is  replaced 

by  direct  sunlight,  the 
position  of  the  corpuscles 
is  changed  (see  Fig.  469) 
so  that  their  margin,  and 
not  their  surface,  is  pre- 
sented to  the  sun's  rays  ; 
they  are  removed  to  the 
lateral  walls  and  towards 
the  inner  end  of  the  cell 
(apostrophe).  It  is  clear 
that  the  elongated  form 
of  the  cells  facilitates 
this  withdraw^al  of  the 
corpuscles  from  too  in- 
tense light,  to  light  of  a 
degree  of  intensity  which 
promotes  the  assimilatory  function  to  the  utmost  extent  compatible 
with  a  due  economy  of  the  chlorophyll. 

The  spongy  portion  of  the  mesophyll  is  the  tissue  especially 
adapted  to  the  transpiratory  function.  By  means  of  the  large 
intercellular  spaces  which  form  a  system  of  channels  throughout 
this  tissue  conjmunicating  with  the  external  air  by  means  of  the 
stomata,  a  very  large  cell-sui-face,  from  which  transpiration  can 
readily  take  place,  is  brought  into  direct  relation  with  the  external 
air.    Transpiration  takes   place  from  the  cells  of  the  spongy 


Fig.  469.— (After  Stahl).  Sections  of  the  phylloid 
stem  of  Lenvna  trisulca,  illustrating  epistrophe  and 
apostrophe  of  the  chloroplastids :  A  position  in  dif- 
fuse daylight  (epistrophe) ;  B  position  in  intense 
sunlight  (apostrophe). 
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mesophyll  into  the  intercellular  spaces,  and  the  watery  vapour 
then  escapes  from  the  leaf  by  the  stomata. 

A  brief  consideration  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  leaves  of  atiuatic  plants  will 
further  establish  these  points.  The  characteristic  feature  of  submerged  leaves 
is  that  they  are  very  much  divided,  and  consequently  present  a  relatively 
large  surface  by  which  they  can  absorb  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen,  as  well  as 
salts,  from  the  water.  The  mesophyll  of  these  leaves  is  not  differentiated 
into  palisade-tissue  or  spongy  tissue;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  light  to  which 
these  leaves  are  exposed  is  not  intense,  and,  in  the  second,  they  do  not  tran- 
spire. A  peculiar  feature  of  these  leaves  is  that  the  chlorophyll-corpuscles 
are  contained  principally  in  the  epidermal  cells.  Floating  leaves,  on  the  other 
hand,  usually  have  broad  oval  or  rounded  laminte,  a  form  which  is  evidently 
favourable  to  the  retention  of  their  position  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
epidermis  of  the  upper  surface  is  well-developed  and  possesses  stomata  ;  whereas 
the  walls  of  the  epidermal  cells  of  the  lower  surface  are  thin  and  uncuti- 
cularised,  so  that  they  can  absorb  water  and  substances  in  solution,  and  there 
are  no  stomata.  The  mesophyll  is  differentiated  into  palisade  and  spongy 
tissue.  The  jDalisade-layers  are  arranged  in  the  characteristic  fashion  towards 
the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf ;  and  commonly  there  lies  between  the  superior 
epidermis  and  the  palisade-tissue,  a  layer  of  aqueous  tissue  which  serves  to 
protect  the  chlorophyll  of  the  latter  from  exposure  to  too  intense  light. 
Towards  the  lower  surface,  the  mesophyll  is  channelled  by  Urge  intercellular 
spaces,  the  use  of  which  is  to  facilitate  the  aeration  of  the  plant. 

The  foregoing  consideration  of  the  anatomy  of  these  three  types 
of  foliage-leaves  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  spongy  tissue 
of  the  mesophyll  is  that  in  which  both  the  aSsimilatory  and  the 
transpiratoiy  pi'ocesses  can  be  most  satisfactorily  carried  on ;  that, 
in  fact,  the  amount  of  spongy  mesophyll  in  a  leaf  may  be  taken  as 
an  indication  of  the  degree  of  its  physiological  activity.  Clearly 
the  close  arrangement  of  the  cells  in  the  palisade-tissue  is  not  so 
favourable  for  the  absorption  of  cai'bon  dioxide  or  for  the  exha- 
lation of  watery  vapour,  as  is  the  loose  arrangement  of  the  cells  in 
the  spongy  tissue.  The  palisade-tissue  is  transpiratory  and  assi- 
milatory  tissue  so  adapted  for  action  in  intense  light,  that  trans- 
piration is  diminished,  and  protection  is  afforded  not  only  to  the 
chlorophyll  in  its  own  cells,  but  also  to  that  in  the  cells  of  the 
tissue  which  it  covers. 

In  many  xerophilous  plants,  more  or  less  of  the  mesophyll 
may  be  destitute  of  chlorophyll,  the  cells  containing  much 
watery  sap  (see  p.  164),  so  that  the  leaf  serves  as  a  reservoir  of 
water. 

Leaves  are  adapted  not  only  structurally,  but  also  by  their 
irritabilities,  to  the  performances  of  their  functions.     They  are 
V.  s.  B.  Y  V 
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sensitive  to  the  directive  action  of  light  and  of  gravity  and,  in 
the  course  of  their  growth  they  take  up  a  definite  position 
termed,  on  account  of  the  predominating  influence  of  light  in 
determining  it,  the  fixed  light-position.  The  response  of  the  dor- 
siventral  leaf  to  the  directive  action  of  gravity,  is  generally  one 
of  cliageotropism,  that  is  it  places  its  blade  horizontal,  with  the 
ventral  surface  uppermost;  and  similarly,  its  response  to  light  is 
to  expose  the  upper  surface  of  its  blade  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  incident  rays  (diaheliotropism) .  The  response  of 
the  isobilateral  and  of  the  radial  leaf  to  the  action  of  gravity  is  one 


Fig.  470  (after  Darwin).— Shoots  of  Bcsmodium  gyrans,  with  trifoliolate  leaves :  A  leaves 
in  diurnal  position ;  B  in  nocturnal  po8ition. 

of  negative  geotropism,  so  that  they  grow  erect ;  and  to  light,  one 
of  positive  heliotropism,  as  they  tend  to  direct  their  apices  towai'ds 
the  source  of  light. 

Changes  in  the  external  conditions  act  as  stimuli,  which,  in  many 
cases,  induce  a  movement  of  the  foliage-leaves  involving  change 
of  position  :  most  frequently  these  movements  are  performed 
by  growing  leaves,  but  also  sometimes  by  adult  leaves  with  a 
permanent  motile  mechanism.  They  have  been  observed  in  the 
growing  leaves  (and  cotyledons)  of  many  plants   (e.g.  Cheno- 
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podium,  Impatiens,  Polygonum,  Linum,  etc.),  and  in  the  adult 
leaves  of  many  Oxalidacege  and  LeguminosEe.  The  common 
feature  of  these  movements  is  that  they  serve  to  vary  the  area  of 
surface  presented  to  the  sky  by  the  leaf.  They  are  commonly 
known  as  "  sleep-movements,"  or  nyc-titropic  movements,  because 
they  are  usually  associated  with  the  alternation  of  day  and  night. 
With  a  falling  temperature  and  a  diminishing  intensity  of  light 
the  leaves  assume  the  "night-position,"  presenting  a  diminished  sur- 
face, generally  only  the  edge,  to  the  zenith,  the  leaflets  of  compound 
leaves  at  the  same  time  approaching  each  other,  with  the  result  that 
they  ai"e  protected  from  injury  by  cold  in  consequence  of  excessive 
radiation  of  heat  :  with  a  rising  temperature  and  an  increasing 
intensity  of  light,  the  leaves  assume  the  "  day-position,"  presenting 
their  upper  surfaces  to  the 
zenith.  But  the  day-posi- 
tion is  frequently  liable  to 
modification,  with  a  view  to 
the  reduction  of  transpira- 
tion and  to  the  protection  of 
the  chlorophyll  from  the  ac- 
tion of  too  intense  light,  by 
movements  which  diminish 
the  leaf -area  exposed  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  ; — 
and  so,  in  some  cases,  the 
edge,  and  not  the  upper 
surface,  is  presented  to  the  sun  :  these  movements  are  designated 
"  diurnal  sleep  "  or  paraheliotropism. 

Some  foliage-leaves,  but  only  such  as  have  a  special  motile 
mechanism,  respond  by  movement  to  the  stimulus  of  a  touch.  This 
is  the  case  in  the  "sensitive  plants,"  such  as -Mi  ??iosa  pttc^ictx  and 
other  species,  Bioplujtum  {Oralis)  seiisitivum,  j^schynomene  indica, 
Nepttmia  oleracea  :  the  leaflets  of  the  pinnate  leaves  of  these 
plants  close  together  when  touched,  or  when  the  plant  is  shaken, 
and  they  are  thus  protected  to  some  extent  from  injury  by  hail, 
rain,  or  even  wind.  Other  instances  of  movement  in  response 
to  touch  are  afforded  by  the  "  carnivorous  "  genera,  Dionaea  and 
Aldrovanda,  in  which,  when  an  insect  alights  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  expanded  leaf  and  touches  the  sensitive  hairs,  the  two 
lateral  halves  of  the  blade  suddenly  close  together,  like  a  hinge, 
with  the  midinb  as  the  axis. 


Fig.  471.— Leaf  of  Oxalis  by  day  (T)  and  by 
night  (N).  In  the  latter,  each  leaflet  is  folded 
inwards  at  right  angles  along  its  midrib,  and  is 
also  bent  downwards. 
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Sensitiveness  to  long-continued  contact  is  manifested  by  the 
petioles  of  various  plants  (e.g.  Tropa3olum,  Clematis) ;  sometimes 


A  B 

Fig.  472  (after  Duchartre) . — Leaves  of  Mimosa  pudica:  A  normal  diurnal  position  j 

jB  position  assumed  on  stimulation. 

by  the  whole  phyllopodium  (Lygodium)  ;  in  many  cases  leaves 
possessing  this  sensitiveness  are  modified  into  leaf-tendrils  (see  p. 

58;  as  in  Cucurbitacese,  etc.)  ; 
leaves  of  this  kind  serve  as 
organs  of  attachment  for  climb- 
ing. 

Foliage-leaves  are  sometimes 
modified  into  pitchers  or  ascidia 
(p.  57) :  these  serve  the  purpose 
in  some  cases  {e.g.  Nepenthes) 
of  capturing  insects  and  of 
digesting  and  absorbing  them  : 
in  other  cases  (e.g.  Dischidia) 
they  collect  water  and  organic 
detritus;  in  Dischidia  adven- 
titious roots  are  developed, 
which  lie  in  the  pitchers  and 
absorb   water,   together  with 

Fig.  473  (after  Darwin).-Petiole  of  Solanum      dissolved      SubstanceS,  there- 
jasminoides  clasping  a  stick.  from . 

Leaf-spines  appear  to  be  exclusively  protective  against  the 
attacks  of  herbivorous  animals. 
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(2)  .  Cataphyllary  or  Scaly  Leaves  (p.  58)  serve  to  protect 
growing-points  and  yoang  leaves  of  buds,  and  in  this  they  are 
assisted  by  the  secreting-hairs  (colleters,  p.  144)  which  they 
frequently  bear :  they  sometimes  serve  as  depositories  of  reserve 
plastic  materials  (e.g.  scales  of  Onion-bulb). 

(3)  .    Floral  Leaves. 

a.  Hypsophyllary  Leaves.  The  leaves  included  under  this 
head  are  the  bracts  (and  bracteoles)  and  the  perianth-leaves 
(p.  59). 

When  green,  the  bracts  perform  the  ordinary  functions  of 
foliage-leaves :  but  when  they  are  collected  around  a  flower 
(epicalyx)  or  an  inflorescence  {e.g.  involucre  of  Composite, 
Euphorbia,  etc.)  they  serve  to  protect  the  floral  organs  during 
their  development.  When  highly-coloured  (6.17.  in  Araceae, 
Buphorbiacese,  NyctaginaccEe),  they  serve  to  attract  insects  to 
visit  the  otherwise  inconspicuous  flowers. 

The  sepals,  like  the  bracts,  are  commonly  green,  and  then  they 
perform  the  ordinary  functions  of  foliage-leaves,  and  also  serve 
to  protect  the  other  floral  organs :  when  petaloid  (e.g.  many 
Ranunculacess  and  Liliales),  they  attract  insects  for  the  purpose  of 
cross-pollination. 

The  petals  are  brightly-coloured  in  most  flowers,  and  it  is  their 
special  function  to  attract  insects.  Not  uncommonly  they  are 
specially  modiBed  as  nectaries  (e.g.  Helleborus),  and  thus  further 
contribute  to  ensure  the  visits  of  insects. 

The  perianth-leaves  (and  sometimes  also  the  bracts),  are  often 
capable  of  performing  movements  leading  to  the  opening  and 
closing  of  the  flower  or  inflorescence  :  thus  the  flowers  of  the 
Crocus,  Tulip,  and  Poppy,  and  the  inflorescence  of  the  Daisy,  open 
under  the  influence  of  rising  temperature  and  inci'easing  intensity 
of  light,  closing  under  the  contrary  conditions :  the  closing  is  a 
protection  of  the  essential  floral  organs  against  cold  and  wet ;  it 
is  essentially  similar  to  the  nyctifcropic  movements  oC  foliage- 
leaves  (see  p.  689). 

h.  Sporophyllary  Leaves.  As  already  stated  (p.  77)  the  sporo- 
phylls  are  the  essential  organs  of  the  flower,  when  they  are 
aggregated  on  a  special  shoot,  and  have,  in  any  case,  the  function 
of  asexually  producing  the  spores.  They  are  more  or  less  generally 
modified  in  form  and  structure  in  connexion  with  this  function ; 
and  in  the  many  difl^erent  forms  of  flowers  these  leaves  present 
remarkable  special  adaptations  which  mainly  refer  to  the  process 
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of  pollination  (see  p.  452),  to  the  distribution  of  the  seed,  etc. 
It  is  impossible  to  enter  upon  a  further  consideration  of  the 
biology  of  the  flower,  but  the  phenomena  of  movement  presented 
by  the  essential  floral  organs  deserve  special  mention. 

A  remarkable  case  of  spontaneous  movement  is  that  of  the 
gynostemium  of  Stylidmm  (Gandollea)  adnatum,  the  object  of 
which  is  the  scattering  of  the  pollen,  and  it  accordingly  begins 
when  the  anthers  are  about  to  dehisce  :  the  gynostemium  bends 
over  till  it  touches  a  gland  on  the  anterior  petal,  and  to  this  it 
adheres  until  it  straightens  and  frees  itself  from  the  sticky  gland 
with  a  jerk  which  scatters  the  pollen ;  the  movement  is  then 
repeated. 

Induced  movements  are  more  common.  Thus  the  two  lobes  of 
the  stigma  (e.g.  Mimulus,  Bignonia,  Martynia),  close  together  on 
being  touched  :  the  movement  doubtless  ensures  the  adhesion  of 
the  pollen  bi^ought  by  an  insect.  The  stamens  are  irritable  in 
many  plants.  For  instance,  in  Berberis,  when  an  insect  touches 
the  irritable  base  of  one  of  the  nearly  horizontal  stamens,  the 
stamen  rises  up  on  its  point  of  attachment  as  on  a  hinge,  and 
strikes  the  insect  with  the  anther,  thus  dusting  it  with  pollen. 
Again,  the  syngenesious  stamens  of  Centaurea  (p.  664)  shorten 
on  stimulation  by  touch  :  the  flower  is  protandrous  ;  consequently, 
as  the  filaments  contract,  the  pollen  shed  by  the  coherent  anthers 
is  pushed  out  of  the  open  end  of  the  anther-tube  by  the  style 
within,  and  is  removed  by  the  insect. 


CHAPTER  11. 
SPECIAL  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  NUTRITIVE  FUNCTIONS. 

§  6.  Absorption.  The  food  of  plants  is  absorbed,  generally 
speaking,  either  from  the  soil  or  from  the  air. 

Plants  which  do  not  possess  chlorophyll  (e.g.  Fungi)  usually 
obtain  the  whole  of  their  food  from  the  soil ;  whereas  plants  which 
do  possess  chlorophyll  absorb  from  the  air  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant constituents  of  their  food,  namely  carbon  dioxide. 

In  exceptional  cases  it  is  obtained  from  other  sources;  for 
instance,  parasitic  plants  absorb  their  food  from  the  hosts  upon 
which  they  live,  and  the  "  insectivorous  "  plants  absorb  a  portion, 
at  least,  of  their  food,  from  the  insects  which  are  caught  by  their 
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specially  adapted  leaves.  Submerged  aquatic  plants  absorb  their 
food  entirely  or  mainly  from  the  water  in  which  they  live. 

As  already  mentioned  (p.  668),  the  food  of  plants  is  always 
absorbed  in  the  fluid  form  ;  either  as  a  liquid  or  as  a  gas.  The 
liquid  food,  consisting  of  a  watery  solution  of  various  substances, 
is  absorbed  from  the  soil  most  commonly  by  the  roots,  or,  in  the 
absence  of  roots,  by  other  members  (shoots,  leaves)  which  have 
become  specially  adapted  for  the  performance  of  this  function  ; 
the  gaseous  food  (OO2)  is  absorbed  from  the  air  by  the  green 
parts  (shoot)  of  plants,  and,  in  the  more  highly  differentiated 
forms,  more  especially  by  the  leaves. 

Absorption  of  Liquids.  When  an  organ  which  is  adapted  for  the 
absorption  of  liquids  is  perfoi^ming  its  function,  two  processes  are 
in  operation,  namely,  the  absorption  of  the  water,  and  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  substances  which  the  water  holds  in  solutioii :  it  is 
important  to  clearly  distinguish  between  these  two  processes,  for 
though  they  are  necessarily  carried  on  simultaneously,  yet  the 
water  and  the  dissolved  substances  are  not  absorbed  in  any  con- 
stant proportion.  The  two  processes,  in  fact,  depend  upon  some- 
what diiferent  conditions.  The  cells  of  the  absorbent  organ  take 
up  the  Avater  in  consequence  of  the  presence  in  solution  in  the 
cell-sap  of  osmotically  active  substances,  such  as  organic  acids  and 
acid  salts,  which  attract  water  into  the  cells.  The  substances 
in  solution  in  the  water  are  absorbed  in  virtue,  first,  of  their 
diffusibility,  that  is  their  power  of  jaassing  through  membranes, 
and  secondly,  of  the  fact  that  the  cell-sap  in  the  interior  of  the 
absorbing  cells  contains  less  of  the  substances  in  question  than 
does  the  water  outside.  Hence  any  indilfusible  substance  which 
may  be  dissolved  in  the  water  will  not  be  absorbed  by  the  cells, 
neither  will  any  substance  of  which  there  is  already  an  equivalent 
quantity  in  solution  in  the  sap  of  the  cells,  although  the  absorp- 
tion of  water  may  be  actively  taking  place.  These  facts  find 
their  general  expression  in  the  following  statement  which  is 
known  as  the  Law  of  Absorption :  for  the  watery  solution  of  any 
substance  capable  of  being  absorbed,  there  is  a  certain  degree  of 
concentration  at  which  the  proportion  of  the  amount  of  the  sub- 
stance absorbed  to  that  of  the  water  absorbed  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the "  solution ;  if  the  solution  be  more  concentrated,  the  pro- 
portion of  water  absorbed  will  be  greater,  and  that  of  the  sub- 
stance less  ;  if  the  solution  be  more  dilute,  the  proportion  of  the 
substance  absorbed  will  be  greater,  and  that  ol:  the  water  less. 
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When,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  liquid  with  which  the  absorbent 
cells  come  into  relation,  is  a  solution  of  a  number  of  different  sub- 
stances, these  different  substances  are  not  all  absorbed  in  the  same 
proportion.  Supposing  the  absorbing  organ  to  be  equally  poor  in 
all  these  substances.  Then,  in  the  first  instance,  the  substances 
would  be  absorbed  in  proportion  to  their  diffusibility,  the  most 
diffusible  being  absorbed  the  most  rapidly.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, the  relative  amount  of  substances  absorbed  would  be  de- 
termined by  the  extent  to  which,  after  absorption,  they  severally 
were  chemically  altered  in  the  metabolism  of  the  plant.  For  when 
a  substance  is  chemically  altered  in  the  plant,  it  ceases  to  exist, 
as  such,  in  the  sap  of  the  cells ;  hence,  when  a  substance  is 
constantly  being  decomposed  in  the  plant,  it  can  be  also  con- 
tantly  absorbed.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  an  absorbed  sub- 
stance does  not  undergo  chemical  change  in  the  plant,  it  ac- 
cumulates in  the  sap  of  the  cells,  and  consequently  the  absorp- 
tion of  it  from  without  eventually  ceases. 

This  point  can  be  determined  with  regard,  at  least,  to  the 
mineral  substances  Avhich  a  plant  absorbs,  by  an  analysis  of  the 
ash  which  is  left  behind  on  incinerating  the  plant,  that  is,  on 
burning  away  the  combustible  organic  matter.  The  ash  will  be 
found  to  include  all  the  mineral  elements  present  in  the  soil  or 
water  from  which  absorption  is  taking  place,  in  so  far  as  those 
elements  are  pi^esent  in  the  form  of  compounds  which  are  soluble 
and  diffusible.  The  general  constitution  of  the  ash  depends  upon 
the  chemical  nature  of  the  soil,  and  upon  the  physical  properties 
of  the  substances  which  comprise  it,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  constitution  of  the  ash  of  any  given  plant  varies  with  the  soil 
in  which  it  grows.  But  the  relative  proportion  of  the  various 
chemical  elements  in  the  ash  depends  upon  the  capacity  of  the 
plant  to  chemically  alter  the  various  compounds  which  it  absorbs, 
as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  constitution  of  the  ash  varies 
Avidely  in  plants  of  different  kinds  grown  in  the  same  soil ;  it  is 
the  expression  of  the  specific  metabolic  properties  of  the  plant,  or, 
in  other  words,  of  tlie  specific  absorbent  capacity  of  the  plant.  And 
not  only  has  each  plant  a  specific  absorbent  capacity,  but  this 
varies  at  different  peinods  in  its  development,  in  harmony  with 
the  variation  which  takes  place  in  its  metabolic  processes. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  different  epecifio  absorbent  capacities  of  plants  is 
afiforded  by  a  comparison  of  the  amount  of  silica  in  the  ash  of  different  plants. 
Thus,  an  analysis  of  meadow-hay  and  of  pea-straw,  grown  under  the  same 
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conditions,  showed  that  the  former  contained  27  per  cent,  of  silica,  and  the 
latter  scarcely  7  per  cent.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Grasses  deposit 
considerable  quantities  of  silica  in  their  cell-walls,  whereas  Peas  are  unable  to 
do  this  to  anything  like  the  same  extent. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  chemical  elements  are  found  to 
be  present  in  the  ash,  which  are  known  to  be  present  in  the 
soil  in  the  form  of  compounds  which  are  insoluble  in  water. 
These  compounds  are  brought  into  solution  by  various  means. 
For  instance,  the  soil  usually  contains  carbon  dioxide,  which  is 
evolved  from  the  decomposing  animal  or  vegetable  matter  which 
is  commonly  present,  and  from  the  absorbent  organs  themselves  ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  various  substances,  such  as  calcium  car- 
bonate and  certain  silicates,  which  are  insoluble  in  pure  water, 
are  soluble  in  water  charged  with  carbon  dioxide.  Again,  the  sap 
which  fills  the  vacuoles  and  saturates  the  walls  of  root-hairs,  has 
an  acid  reaction,  due  to  the  presence  of  organic  acid,  and  this  acid 
sap  will  dissolve  many  substances  which  are  insoluble  in  pui-e 
water.  The  solvent  effect  of  this  acid  sap  is  well  demonstrated  by 
means  of  the  familiar  experiment  with  a  slab  of  marble.  If  a 
highly-polished  slab  of  marble  be  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  a  flower- 
pot, and  a  plant  be  gi'own  in  the  soil  above  it,  the  roots  will  come 
into  contact  with  the  slab  and  will  apply  themselves  to  its  surface. 
On  subsequently  examining  the  slab  of  marble,  it  will  be  found  to 
have  become  corroded  where  the  roots  had  been  in  contact  with 
it.  The  corrosion  is  due  to  the  solution,  by  the  acid  sap  of  the 
roots,  of  particles  of  the  marble. 

The  activity  of  the  absorption  of  water  is  dependent  upon  the 
temperature.  For  example,  the  absorption  of  water  by  roots  be- 
gins at  a  minimum  temperature  ;  it  increases  in  activity  as  the 
temperature  rises  to  optimum  ;  any  further  rise  of  temperatui-e  is 
attended  by  a  diminished  activity  of  absorption. 

Absorption  of  Gases.  The  absorption  of  gases  depends,  like  the 
absorption  of  water  and  substances  in  solution,  upon  diffusion. 
Supposing  an  absorbent  cell,  the  sap  of  which  holds,  to  begin  with, 
no  gases  in  solution,  to  be  brought  into  relation  with  a  mixtui^e  of 
gases,  these  gases  will  be  dissolved  at  the  surface  in  proportion  to 
their  solubility  and  to  the  amount  of  each  gas  present  in  the  mix- 
ture, that  is,  the  amount  absorbed  of  each  gas  depends,  in  the  fii-st 
instance,  upon  its  solubility  and  its  partial  pressui-e.  The  relative 
amount  of  each  gas  absorbed  over  a  period  of  time  will  further 
depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  it  undergoes  chemical  alteration 
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after  absorption.  For  instance,  plants  absorb  from  the  air 
nitroo^en,  oxygen,  and  carbon  dioxide  under  certain  circumstances. 
On  account  of  the  greater  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  the  air,  this 
gas  will  be,  in  the  first  instance,  absorbed  to  a  larger  extent  than 
either  of  the  others.  But  inasmuch  as  the  nitrogen  does  not  enter 
into  the  metabolic  processes  of  the  plant,  whereas  oxygen  and, 
under  certain  circumstances,  carbon  dioxide,  do  so,  the  nitrogen 
simply  accumulates  in  the  cell-sap,  and  the  absorption  of  it  will 
soon  cease,  whereas  the  absorption  of  the  oxygen  and  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  will  continue. 

Land-plants  absorb  gases,  in  the  manner  described  above,  at  all 
points  oO  their  surface ;  by  their  shoots  from  the  air,  by  their  roots 
from  the  gaseous  mixtui-e  in  the  interstices  of  the  soil ;  the  storaata 
of  the  sub-aerial  parts  are  of  great  importance  in  connexion  with 
this  process.  Submerged  water-plants  absorb,  in  solution,  the 
gases  dissolved  in  the  water. 

The  absorbed  gases  remain  in  solution  in  the  cell-sap,  so  that 
living  cells  do  not  contain  babbles  of  gases.  Moreover,  gases 
travel  in  the  plant  mainly  by  ditfasion  from  cell  to  cell,  though 
their  distribution  may  also  be  effected  by  means  of  the  intercellular 
spaces. 

The  particular  gas  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  food-material  is 
carbon  dioxide.  Although  the  amount  of  this  gas  to  be  found  in 
the  air,  or  in  solution  in  water,  at  any  given  moment,  is  usually 
small,  yet  inasmuch  as  the  supply  is  maintained,  enough  of  it  can 
be  obtained  for  the  needs  of  the  plant.  The  conditions  of  its 
absorption  are  the  following  :  First,  it  is  only  absorbed  by  those 
cells  which  contain  chlorophyll ;  Secondly,  it  is  only  absorbed  by 
these  cells  when  exposed  to  light  of  a  certain  intensity,  the  most 
active  rays  being  those  of  low  refrangibility. 

§  7.  Transpiration.  Every  part  of  a  plant  which  is  exposed 
to  the  air,  except  such  as  are  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  cork,  is 
continually  exhaling  watery  vapour.  This  may  be  demonstrated 
by  placing  a  leafy  branch  under  a  bell-glass,  when  it  will  shortly 
be  observed  that  the  internal  surface  becomes  covered  with  drops 
of  water,  the  watery  vapour  exhaled  by  the  branch  having  con- 
densed upon  the  cold  glass.  Again,  the  drooping  of  cut  flowers 
or  herbaceous  branches  is  due  to  the  loss  of  water  by  transpira- 
tion. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  transpiration,  is  not  simply 
evaporation.    If  it  were  so,  then  clearly  equal  amounts  of  water 
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would  be  evaporated  in  a  given  time  by  equal  areas  of  water- 
surface,  and  of  living  plant-surf aoe.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
All  observations  show  that  the  amount  of  water  transpired  from,  a 
given  area  of  living  plant-surface  in  a  given  time,  is  only  a  small 
fraction  of  that  evaporated  in  the  same  time  from  an  equal  surface 
of  water.  On  the  other  hand,  the  evaporation  from  dead  plant- 
surface  is  as  active,  or  even  more  so,  than  from  a  free  surface  of 
water.  Transpiration,  whilst  ultimately  depending  upon  the 
purely  physical  process  of  evaporation,  is  essentially  evaporation 
modified  by  the  living  substance,  protoplasm,  from  and  through 
which  it  takes  place,  and  is  therefore  a  vital  function. 

The  activity  of  transpiration  is  intimately  connected  with  tlie 
external  conditions.  It  is  dependent  upon  the  hygrometric  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  upon  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  especially 
upon  exposure  to  light.  Naturally,  the  drier  the  atmosphere  the 
more  active  the  transpiration;  and,  similarly,  a  rise  of  temperature 
,  promotes  transpiration.  The  effect  of  exposure  to  light  is  very 
striking.  On  removing  a  plant  from  darkness  to  even  feeble 
light,  its  transpiration  is  markedly  increased  ;  but  when  it  is  re- 
moved into  bright  sunlight  it  is  increased  severalfold.  This  effect 
of  light  is  especially  marked  in  the  case  of  plants,  or  parts  of 
plants,  which  contain  chlorophyll.  It  is  clear  that  light  so  acts 
upon  the  protoplasm  of  the  transpiring  tissue  as  to  facilitate  the 
evaporation  of  the  water  contained  in  the  cells. 

The  activity  of  the  ti^anspiration  from  the  surface  of  a  plant 
is  inversely  proportional  to  the  development  of  the  tegumentary 
tissue.  Thus,  transpiration  is  rapid  in  the  case  of  stems  and 
leaves  in  which  cuticularisation  or  suberisation  of  the  superficial 
cell-walls  has  taken  place  to  but  a  small  extent  or  not  at  all, 
whereas  the  transpiration  of  organs  which,  like  the  trunks  of 
many  trees,  are  covei^ed  externally  by  layers  of  cork,  or  which, 
like  the  stems  and  leaves  of  succulent  plants,  such  as  Cacti,  Aloes, 
Crassulaceae,  etc.,  have  a  thick  cuticle,  is  comparatively  sligbt. 

However,  inasmuch  as  most  aerial  leaves  and  stems  have  a 
more  or  less  well-developed  and  cuticularised  tegumentary  tissue, 
the  transpiration  from  the  external  surface  is  insignificant.  In 
such  cases  the  transpiration  takes  place  mainly  through  the  thin 
uncuticularised  walls  of  the  cells  of  the  ground-tissue  into  the 
intercellular  spaces,  and  the  watery  vapour  escapes  from  the 
intercellular  spaces  into  the  external  air  by  means  of  the  stomata 
and  the  lenticels.    The  stomata,  especially,  are  organs  for  the 
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regulation  of  transpiration.  As  already  mentioned  (p.  156),  the 
stomata  open  and.  close,  their  opening  and  closing  being  dependent 
upon  variations  in  the  turgiditj  of  the  guard-cells.  When  the 
guard-cells  are  highly  turgid,  they  curve  so  as  to  separate  from 
each  other  in  the  middle  line,  thus  opening  the  stoma;  when  they 
are  flaccid,  their  free  surfaces  are  brought  into  contact,  and  the 
stoma  is  closed.  It  was  held  for  a  long  time  that  the  opening  and 
closing  of  the  stomata  depended  mainly  on  whether  or  not  the  plant 
was  exposed  to  light;  that  the  stomata  opened  in  bright  light 
and  closed  in  darkness ;  and  that  the  more  active  transpiration 
in  light  than  in  darkness  was  attributable  to  the  condition  of  the 
stomata.  But  it  is  now  known  that  the  opening  or  closing  of  the 
stomata  is  not  thus  directly  dependent  on  light,  but  is  a  function 
of  transpiration  as  affected  by  the  hygrometric  condition  of  the 
air,  and  by  the  supply  of  water  in  the  plant :  so  that  when  the 
transpiration  is  normal,  as  determined  by  a  certain  relation  exist- 
ing between  the  hygrometric  condition  of  the  air  and  the  supply 
of  water  to  the  ti-anspiring  leaf,  the  stomata  are  open;  but  when 
transpiration  becomes  excessive,  by  the  air  becoming  drier,  or  by 
a  diminution  in  the  supply  of  water  to  the  leaf,  the  stomata  closie, 
even  before  any  trace  of  flagging  is  shown  by  the  leaf.  Thus  the 
stomata  act  as  regulators  of  transpiration,  and  their  opening  or 
closing  depends  partly  on  external  and  partly  on  internal  condi- 
tions. 

The  water  lost  by  transpiration  is  supplied  to  the  transpiring 
organs  from  the  roots.  If  the  loss  by  transpiration  is  compensated 
by  the  ab.sorbent  activity  of  the  roots,  the  transpiring  oi'gans 
remain  fresh  and  tui^gid.  But  if,  as  is  frequently  the  case  on  a 
hot  summer  day,  the  loss  of  water  by  transpiration  is  greater  than 
the  supply  from  the  roots,  the  transpiring  organs,  more  especially 
the  leaves,  become  flaccid  and  droop,  and  they  are  only  restored 
to  the  turgid  condition  in  the  evening  when  the  temperature  of 
the  air  falls  and  the  intensity  of  the  light  diminishes ;  in  a  word, 
when  the  external  conditions  become  such  as  to  lead  to  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  transpiration. 

There  is,  however,  besides  the  flaccidity  of  the  herbaceous 
members  of  the  plant,  another  means  of  observing  the  effect  of 
transpiration  upon  the  amount  of  water  contained  in  the  tissues. 
If  the  stem,  or  a  branch,  of  an  actively  transpiring  plant  be  cut 
through  under  mercury  or  some  other  liquid,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  liquid  will  at  once  make  its  way  for  a  considerable 
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distance  into  the  woody  tissue  of  the  cut  stem  or  branch.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that,  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  water 
from  them,  the  gases  in  the  vessels  are  at  a  lower  pressure  than 
that  of  the  atmosphere.  This  is  termed  the  negative  pressure  in 
the  vascular  tissue. 

These  various  points  can  be  readily  observed  in  low-growing 
plants,  such  as  the  cabbage.  On  a  hot  summer  day  the  leaves 
become  flaccid,  and  the  existence  of  a  negative  pressure  in  the 
vessels  of  the  stem  can  be  ascertained.  In  the  evening,  when  the 
activity  of  transpiration  is  diminished,  but  active  absorption  of 
water  from  the  warm  soil  by  the  roots  continues,  the  leaves 
become  turgid,  and  water  gradually  accumulates  in  the  vascular 
tissue.  During  the  night  this  accumulation  of  water  in  the 
vascular  tissue  goes  on  until  it  becomes  quite  full,  so  that  there 
comes  to  be  not  only  no  negative  pressure,  but  a  positive 
pressure.  This  positive  pressure,  were  thei'C  no  means  of  re- 
lieving it,  might  become  injurious  to  the  tissues;  but  it  is  re- 
lieved by  the  filtering  of  drops  out  of  the  closed  terminations  of 
the  vascular  bundles  in  the  leaves,  these  drops  making  their  way 
to  the  surface  through  openings  over  the  ends  of  the  bundles, 
which  are  either  the  ordinary  stomata,  or  the  specially-modified 
water-stomata.  A  row  of  such  drops  on  the  margin  of  the  leaves 
may  be  observed  in  many  plants  in  the  early  morning.  It 
appears,  then,  that  during  the  day  the  loss  of  water  by  transpira- 
tion is  greater  than  the  supply  by  absorption,  whereas  during  the 
night  the  contrary  is  the  case. 

With  regard  to  the  physiological  significance  of  transpiration, 
it  is  important  in  that  it  causes  a  rapid  current  of  liquid,  the 
transpiration-current,  to  flow  through  the  plant  from  the  roots  to 
the  transpiring  organs,  more  especially  the  leaves.  This  ensures 
the  distribution,  not  only  of  the  absorbed  water,  but  also  of  the 
substances  absorbed  in  solution  from  the  soil.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  conditions  which  promote  transpiration,  namely,  light 
and  warmth,  are  just  those  which  are  most  favourable  to  the  per- 
formance of  their  anabolic  proces.ses  by  the  organs  which  contain 
chlorophyll.  Thus,  when  the  leaves  are  actively  producing  organic 
substance,  they  are  actively  transpiring,  and  they  are  therefore 
constantly  receiving  supplies  of  the  substances  absorbed  from  the 
soil,  substances  some  at  least  of  which  are  essential  to  the 
chemical  processes  in  operation.  Transpiration  has,  then,  an 
important  bearing  upon  nutrition.    There  seems  to  be,  in  fact,  an 
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optimum  activity  of  transpiration,  that  is  to  say,  a  certain  activity 
of  transpiration  which  promotes  to  the  utmost  the  formation  of 
organic  substance  ;  so  that  if  the  average  activity  of  transpiration 
falls  short  of,  or  exceeds,  this  optimum,  the  nutrition  of  the  plant 
suffers,  as  shown  by  a  diminished  formation  of  organic  substance. 

§  8.  Distribution  of  Water  and  other  Substances.  It  is 
clear  that,  when  the  plant-body  is  so  far  differentiated  that  only 
cex'tain  parts  of  it  are  in  a  position  to  absorb  water  and  substances 
in  solution  from  without,  thei-e  must  be  a  distribution  of  the  ab- 
sorbed substances  from  the  absorbent  surfaces  to  the  other  parts. 
Further,  when  the  plant-body  is  differentiated  into  parts  which  do, 
and  others  which  do  not,  contain  chlorophyll,  there  must  be  a 
distribution  of  the  produced  organic  substance  from  the  former  to 
the  latter. 

In  plants  of  relatively  low  organisation,  the  distribution  takes 
place  entirely  by  diffusion ;  by  simple  diffusion  when  the  plant  is 
a  coenocyte  ;  by  diffusion  through  the  cell- walls,  that  is  by  osmosis, 
when  the  plant  is  multicellular:  and  even  in  the  highest  plants 
diffusion  plays  an  important  part. 

With  x-egard,  first,  to  the  distribution  of  water  and  substances 
absorbed  in  solution  from  without,  in  the  more  highly  organised 
plants.  In  these  plants,  as  already  stated,  the  conducting  tissue  is 
the  wood  or  xylem  of  the  vascular  bundles,  extending  from  the 
roots,  the  absorbent  organs,  to  the  leaves,  the  transpiring  organs. 

With  regard  to  the  mechanism  by  which  the  water  absorbed  by 
the  roots  is  conveyed  to  the  leaves,  it  must,  in  the  first  place,  be 
clearly  understood  that,  as  already  mentioned  (p.  678),  the  xylem 
does  not  communicate  directly  with  the  atmosphere,  but  is  a  com- 
pletely closed  tissue-system.  The  mode  in  which  water  and  sub- 
stances in  solution  are  introduced  into  this  closed  tissue-system  in 
the  root  is  as  follows  : — The  root-hairs  absorb  water  from  the 
soil ;  the  absorbed  water  passes  by  osmosis  from  the  root-hairs 
into  the  adjacent  cortical  parenchymatous  cells  of  the  root ;  these 
cells  become  highly  turgid,  and  when  a  certain  degree  of 
turgidity  is  attained,  the  water  escapes  by  filtration  under 
pressure  from  the  innermost  parenchymatous  cells  into  the  xylem- 
vessels  upon  which  they  abut.  The  water  is  thus  forced  into  the 
xylem  under  considerable  pressure,  which  is  termed  the  root- 
pressure.  In  the  leaves,  water  is  withdrawn  from  the  xylem  by 
the  adjacent  cells  which  absorb  it  osmotically,  and  from  these  in 
turn  by  those  which  are  actually  transpiring. 
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The  Root-Pressure.  The  existence  of  the  root-pressure  can  be 
easil J  ascertained.  It  is  manifested  spontaneously  bj  that  exuda- 
tion of  drops  on  the  margin  of  the  leaves  of  lovs^-growing  plants 
during  the  night,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made  (p.  699). 
An  artificial  manifestation  of  it  is  induced  in  stems  vrhich  are  cut 
across  at  a  time  when,  owing  to  active  absorption  and  feeble 
transpiration,  the  plants  are  rich  in  water ;  drops  exude  from  the 
xylem-vessels  at  the  cut  surface  of  that  part  of  a  stem  which  is 
still  in  connexion  with  the  root.  A  familiar  case  of  this  is  the 
"bleeding"  of  certain  shrubs  and  trees  when  pruned  in  the 
spring.  It  is  possible,  in  this  way,  to  estimate  both  the  activity 
and  the  force  of  the  root-pressure.  By  collecting  the  water  which 
exudes  from  the  cut  surface  of  the  stem,  the  amount  of  water 
absorbed  by  the  root  in  a  given  time  is  determined  ;  and  by 
attaching  a  mercurial  manometer  to  the  cut  surface  of  the  stem 
the  force  of  the  root-pressure  can  be  measured.  For  instance, 
8,025  cubic  millimetres  of  liquid  were  collected  from  a  Stinging 
Nettle  in  99  hours  ;  and  the  root-pressure  required  a  column  of 
mercury  354  millimetres  in  height  to  counterbalance  it :  in  other 
words,  the  root-pressure  of  the  Nettle  was  nearly  half  an 
atmosphere,  and  was  capable  of  supporting  a  column  of  water 
about  15  feet  high. 

The  essential  point  in  the  mechanism  of  the  root-pressure  is 
the  forcing  of  liquid  by  filtration  under  pressure  from  the  paren- 
chymatous cells  into  the  xylem.  The  pi'ocess  is  probably  to 
be  explained  somewhat  in  this  way.  When  a  certain  degree  of 
turgidity  is  attained  in  the  parenchymatous  cells  abutting  on  the 
xylem,  their  motile  protoplasm  undergoes  a  molecular  change,  in 
consequence  of  which  it  becomes  permeable  and  ceases  to  offer 
resistance  to  the  escape  of  the  cell-sap  ;  consequently,  under  the 
elastic  contraction  of  the  distended  cell-walls,  a  portion  of  the  cell- 
sap  is  forced  out  of  the  cell.  This  molecular  change  in  the  state  of 
aggregation  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  parenchymatous  cells  probably 
takes  place  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals,  so  that  there  is  a 
sort  of  rhythmic  pumping  of  liquid  into  the  xylem  of  the  root. 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  root-pressure  of  a  plant  is  simply  the 
expression  of  the  force  of  the  elastic  contraction  of  the  cell-walls 
of  the  parenchymatous  cells  abutting  on  the  xylem-bundles  in  the 
root. 

With  regard  to  the  external  conditions  which  affect  the  root- 
pressure,  the  most  important  is  the  temperature  of  the  soil;  a 
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rise  of  temperature  up  to  the  optimum  increases  the  root-pressure, 
but  any  further  rise  causes  it  to  diminish,  and  if  the  soil  be 
heated  so  as  to  kill  the  i-oots,  the  root-pressure  altogether  dis- 
appears. In  any  case  the  force  of  the  root-pressure  is  not 
uniform,  but  varies  ;  and  the  more  considerable  variations  occur 
in  such  a  way  as  to  constitute  a  well-mai-ked  daily  period.  The 
exact  periodicity  depends  partly  on  the  age  of  the  plant,  and 
partly  on  the  conditions  under  which  it  has  been  living :  it 
may  be  generally  described  as  follows  : — The  force  of  the  root- 
pressure  is  least  during  the  early  morning  hours  ;  it  then  gradually 
increases,  reaching  its  maximum  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  then 
it  diminishes  during  the  evening  and  night  until  the  minimum 
is  attained  early  the  following  morning.  Thus  there  is  a  period 
of  about  twelve  hours  between  the  occurrence  of  the  minima  and 
the  maxima,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  periodicity  has 
been  induced  by  the  periodic  changes  in  the  external  conditions 
accompanying  the  alternation  of  day  and  night. 

The  liquid  forced  into  the  tracheal  tissue  is  by  no  means  pui'e 
water;  it  holds  various  substances  in  solution,  such  as  mineral  salts 
absorbed  from  the  soil ;  in  the  spring  it  is  relatively  rich  in  organic 
substances,  such  as  proteids,  sugai',  acids,  colouring-matters,  etc., 
derived  from  the  reserves  stored  in  the  parenchymatous  cells  of 
the  root,  which  are  being  conveyed  to  the  opening  buds. 

The  Transpiration- Current.  The  mechanism  by  which,  after  the 
liquid  has  been  forced  into  the  xylem  of  the  root,  a  sufficient 
current  is  maintained  through  the  stem  of  a  lofty  tree  to  supply 
the  actively  transpiring  leaves,  is  still  one  of  the  incompletely 
solved  problems  of  physiology. 

It  might  be  assumed  that  the  transpiration- current  is  main- 
tained simply  by  the  root-pressure.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in 
low-growing  plants  (see  p.  701),  the  root-pressure  is  sufficient  to 
force  liquid  to  all  parts  of  the  plant;  and  this  is  probably  true  ahso 
of  lofty  trees.  The  objection  is  that  no  root-pressure  can  be  de- 
tected at  any  time  in  a  great  many  plants,  and  that  it  can  never 
be  detected  in  any  plant  at  the  time  when  transpiration  is  active, 
when,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  negative  pressure  (p.  699)  in  the 
vessels.  Moreover,  a  transpiration-current  is  maintained  for  a 
time  by  entire  plants  whose  roots  have  been  killed  by  heat,  as  also 
by  cut-off  shoots. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  current  is  maintained  by  a 
repetition  of  the  root-pressure-action  at  vai-ious  levels  in  the  stem, 
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water  being  absorbed  and  then  returned  under  pressure  into  the 
vessels  by  the  adjacent  parenchymatous  cells.  This  view,  based 
principally  on  anatomical  facts,  is  supported  by  but  little  direct 
evidence,  although  it  has  been  ascertained  in  certain  cases  that 
the  parenchymatous  cells  of  the  stem  are  capable  of  forcing 
liquid  into  the  xylem  :  for  instance,  when  a  piece  of  a  grass- 
haulm  is  placed  with  its  lower  end  in  wet  sand,  drops  of  water 
may  be  observed  to  exude  from  the  upper  cut  surface  after  a 
time.  But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  transpiration- current  can 
be  maintained  through  a  considerable  length  of  stem  killed  by  heat, 
as  also  of  the  fact  that  fatally  poisonous  solutions  may  be  thus 
conveyed  upwards  through  the  wood  for  a  length  of  time  which 
ensures  the  death  of  all  the  adjacent  parenchymatous  cells,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  this  theory  can  be  maintained. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  current  is  due  to  purely 
physical  causes,  such  as  capillarity  and  the  dilference  between 
the  pressure  of  the  external  atmosphere  and  the  lower  pressure  of 
the  gases  in  the  xylem  of  the  plant,  or  the  differences  of  pressure 
of  the  gases  in  the  lower  and  upper  parts  of  the  plant.  With 
regard  to  capillarity,  it  need  only  be  pointed  out  that  in 
many  cases  {e.g.  ConiferEe)  the  conducting-tissue  of  the  xylem 
does  not  consist  of  continuous  capillary  tubes,  but  of  closed 
tracheids ;  here  it  is  impossible  for  a  column  of  water  to  be 
raised  by  capillarity,  and  yet  the  cui'rent  is  maintained ;  and 
even  in  plants  with  continuous  xylem-vessels,  the  force  of  capil- 
larity would  be  altogether  inadequate  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
current.  With  regard  to  the  "  gas-pressure-theory,"  it  will  suf- 
fice to  point  out  that,  even  if  it  were  well-founded,  it  could  only 
account  for  the  raising  of  water  in  the  plant  to  a  height  of  thirty- 
two  feet  at  the  utmost ;  but  it  is  not  well-founded,  for  inasmuch 
as  the  xylem-system  is  air-tight,  being  shut  off  from  all  commu- 
nication with  the  external  air  (see  p.  678),  the  movement  o£  fluids 
within  it  is  in  no  degree  affected  by  the  atmospheric  pressure, 
and  the  internal  differences  of  gas-pressure  are  altogether  in- 
adequate. However,  though  neither  capillarity  nor  differences  of 
pressure  can  be  regarded  as  the  active  cause  of  the  current,  the 
maintenance  of  the  current  is  affected  both  by  the  capillarity  of 
the  vascular  tissue  through  which  it  travels,  and  by  the  varying 
pressure  of  the  gases  which  that  tissue  may  contain. 

Two  facts  have  been  made  clear  by  the  foregoing  considerations  : 
first,  that  the  water  contained  in  the  wood  is  readily  mobile,  a 
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fact  which  has  been  proved  beyond  question  by  special  experi- 
ments :  second,  that  the  only  force  remaining  to  which  the  move- 
ment of  the  transpiration-current  in  the  stem  can  be  attributed,  is 
that  of  the  osmotic  absorption  of  water  from  the  tracheal  tissue 
by  the  adjacent  cells  of  the  leaves  when  transpiration  is  going 
on.  In  accordance  with  these  facts  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  water  travels  molecularly  through  the  substance  of  the 
lignified  cell-walls,  the  water  taken  up  from  the  wood  by  the 
transpiring  leaves  being  at  once  replaced  by  fresh  molecules 
coming  np  from  below.  The  merit  of  this  view,  known  as  the 
"  imbibition-theory,"  is  that  it  overcomes  the  difficulty  of  account- 
ing for  the  raising  of  water  through  the  cavities  of  the  tracheal 
tissue ;  for  the  molecules  of  the  water  thus  conceived  of  as  being 
held  in  the  substance  of  the  cell-walls  will  travel,  like  the  mole- 
cules of  a  gas,  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance,  that  is,  towards 
the  transpiring  organs.  Moreover  it  is  true  that  the  transpiration- 
current  will  only  travel  through  wood  the  walls  of  which  are 
saturated  with  water.  But  it  is  objected  to  this  theory  that  it 
does  not  accord  with  the  fact  that  any  diminution  or  interruption 
of  the  lumina  of  the  vessels,  by  compression  for  instance,  or  by 
section,  diminishes  or  arrests  the  transpiration-current ;  clearly 
this  ought  not  to  be  the  case  if  the  current  travels  exclusively  in 
the  walls.  Moreover  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  actually 
conducting-tissue  of  the  wood  always  contains  water  in  its  cavities 
even  when  transpiration  is  most  active,  though  bubbles  of  gas  are 
also  present,  at  any  rate  in  the  wider  vessels  or  tracheids. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  as  to  the  mechanism  of  the  trans- 
piration-current in  lofty  trees,  may  be  stated  as  follows.  In  the 
spring  the  wood  is  full  of  water  forced  into  it  by  root-pressure. 
When  the  leaves  unfold,  and  begin  to  transpire,  water  is  gradually 
withdrawn  from  the  conducting  tracheal  tissue,  and  the  tissue  is,  at 
any  rate  for  the  most  part,  occupied  by  a  system  of  short  columns 
of  water  with  intervening  gas-bubbles,  the  columns  of  water  being 
in  communication  by  delicate  films  along  the  cell-walls.  If  the 
whole  of  the  tracheal  tissue  be  in  this  state,  it  is  suggested  that 
as  water  is  withdrawn  from  the  upper  part  of  the  wood  by  the 
transpiration  of  the  leaves,  a  current  is  set  up,  the  water  travellmg 
along  the  cell-walls,  between  them  and  the  gas-bubbles.  But  it 
may  be  that  a  continuous  system  of  tracheids  completely  filled 
with  water  is  maintained,  and  that  it  is  through  this  that  the 
current  travels.    The  conducting-tissue  is  supplied  with  water. 
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in  the  first  instance,  from  that  which  fills  the  non-conducting 
tissue  of  the  wood  (and  the  old  wood  or  duramen,  if  present),  and 
ultimately  by  the  root.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  suction  due 
to  transpiration  would  be  incapable  of  maintaining  the  current ; 
but  this  difficulty  is  met  by  the  consideration  that  the  water  is 
held  in  position  by  the  capillarity  and  the  cellular  structure  of 
the  tracheidal  tissue,  and  that  the  system  of  columns  of  water 
and  gas-bubbles  does  not  move  as  a  whole,  since  the  latter  cannot 
pass  the  pit-membranes  of  tracheids.  Moreover  the  force  of 
transpiratory  suction  is  considerable,  though  it  has  not  been 
accurately  measured. 

The  Distribution  of  Organic  Plastic  Substances.  These  substances 
may  be  generally  stated  to  consist  of  organic  substances  of  two 
kinds,  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous,  and  these  are  distributed 
through  different  channels. 

1.  The  nitrogenous  substances  travel,  in  plants  or  in  parts  of 
plants  which  are  not  supplied  with  vascular  tissue,  in  the  form 
of  amides  (see  p.  707)  by  osmosis  from  cell  to  cell.  But  in 
vascular  plants  it  is  known  that  they  also  travel  in  the  sieve- 
tissue  from  one  member  of  the  plant  to  another,  in  the  form  of 
indifFusible  proteids.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  very  slow 
movement  of  the  contents  of  the  sieve-tubes  is  effected  by  any 
special  mechanism  ;  it  appears  to  be  simply  induced  by  the  de- 
mand for  these  substances  at  any  points,  and  it  is  doubtless 
promoted  by  the  swaying  of  the  stem  and  branches. 

2.  The  non-nitrogenous  substances  travel  through  the  plant  in 
the  form  of  glucose  and  maltose  (see  p.  708),  in  solution;  they 
travel  by  diffusion  fi'om  cell  to  cell,  and  more  especially  in  the 
elongated  parenchymatous  cells,  forming  the  conducting -sheath, 
which,  in  the  leaf,  consists  of  mesophy  11- cells  closely  investing  the 
vascular  bundles,  and,  in  the  stem,  belongs  to  the  inner  cortex. 
This  layer  is  not  the  endodermis,  but  lies  externally  to  it ;  the 
endodermis  frequently  contains  starch-grains,  and  is  sometimes 
termed  the  starch-sheath,  but  it  is  rather  a  depository  than  a  con- 
ducting-tissue. 

The  direction  in  which  organic  substances  travel  in  the  plant 
seems  to  be  determined  simply  by  the  demand  for  thera.  Just  as 
the  water  and  the  substances  in  solution  absoi^bed  by  the  roots 
travel  to  the  transpiring  and  assimilating  organs,  so  the  organic 
substances  produced  in  the  assimilating  organs  travel  in  the 
plant  to  those  parts  in  which  organic  substance  is  either  beino- 
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used  in  growth,  or  is  being  stored  np  as  reserve  material.  In  a 
Potato-plant,  for  example,  part  of  the  organic  substance  formed 
in  the  leaves  travels  to  the  growing-points  of  the  roots  and  of  the 
shoots,  where  it  is  required  for  the  development  of  new  leaves, 
flowers,  branches,  etc.,  whilst  the  residue  travels  to  the  under- 
ground shoots  which  are  developing  into  tubers  and  are  storing  up 
quantities  of  starch.  Similarly,  these  organic  substances  travel 
apparently  by  the  same  channels  and  in  the  form  of  the  same 
chemical  compounds,  from  organs  which  serve  as  depositories  of 
reserve  material,  when  these  stores  are  drawn  upon  to  supply  the 
growth  of  developing  parts.  For  instance,  when  a  Potato-tuber 
begins  to  sprout,  the  starch,  which  is  the  principal  reserve 
material,  is  drawn  upon,  being  gradually  converted  into  sugar, 
in  which  form  it  travels  to  the  growing-points  of  the  young 
shoots  and  supplies  a  large  proportion  of  the  plastic  material 
necessary  for  their  growth, 

§  9.  Metabol  ism.  This  subject  will  be  subdivided  into:  1, 
Chemical  Composition ;  2,  Food  of  Plants ;  3,  Anabolism  ;  4,  Cata- 
bolism  ;  5,  Products  of  Metabolism  ;  6,  Supply  and  Expenditure  of 
Energy. 

1.  Chemical  Composition.  As  a  preliminary,  a  general  account 
of  the  chemical  composition  of  plants  will  be  given. 

All  parts  of  living  plants  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of 
water :  this  forms  not  merely  the  principal  constituent  of  the  cell- 
sap,  but  also  saturates  the  cell-walls,  the  protoplasm,  in  short,  all 
organised  structures;  it  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  or- 
ganised structures  that  minute  particles  of  water  are  interposed 
between  the  particles  of  solid  matter  of  which  they  consist.  By 
heating  to  100°  or  110°  C,  all  the  water  contained  in  any  part  of 
a  plant  is  expelled,  and  in  consequence  it  will  naturally  lose 
weight.  The  amount  of  this  loss,  that  is,  the  quantity  of  contained 
water,  is  very  different  in  various  plants  ;  ripe  seeds  dried  in  the 
air  contain  from  12  to  15  per  cent,  of  water,  herbaceous  plants  60 
to  80  per  cent.,  and  many  water-plants  and  Fungi  as  much  as 
95  per  cent,  of  their  whole  weight. 

The  residue,  which  gives  off  no  more  water  at  a  heat  of  100°  C, 
the  dry  solid,  consists  of  a  great  variety  of  chemical  compounds  ; 
these  are  partly  organic,  that  is  to  say,  combinations  of  carbon 
with  other  elements,  and  partly  inorganic.  These  organic  sub- 
stances which  occur  in  the  living  plant  (with  the  exception  of 
salts  of  oxalic  acid)  all  contain  hydrogen.    Some  of  them,  such  as 
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many  oils,  consist  of  these  two  elements  only  (carbon  and  hydro- 
gen), but  by  far  the  greater  number,  including  cellulose,  starch, 
and  sugar,  as  well  as  the  vegetable  acids  and  certain  oils,  contain 
oxygen  also.  The  proteid  substances  consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  and  sometimes  phosphorus;  in  other 
bodies  which  contain  nitrogen,  as  asparagin  and  many  alkaloids, 
there  is  no  sulphur  or  phosphorus;  from  certain  other  alkaloids, 
for  instance  nicotin,  oxygen  is  also  absent. 

The  commoner  organic  substances  of  which  the  plant-body 
consists  may,  in  the  first  instance,  be  divided  into  those  which 
do  and  those  which  do  not  contain  nitrogen  in  their  molecule. 

The  most  important  nitrogenous  substances  may  be  classified  as  follows : — 

1.  Pi  oteids  :  these  are  substances  with  a  large  molecule  of  complex  constitu- 
tion, to  which  no  chemical  formula  has  yet  been  assigned  ;  they  may  be  soluble 
or  insoluble  in  water,  and  when  soluble  are  mostly  indiffusible  ;  they  are  gener- 
ally of  a  viscid  nature  (like  white  of  egg)  and  are  rarely  crystallisable.  Of  these 
there  are  several  varieties  : — 

a.  Insoluble  Proteids :  do  not  dissolve  even  in  dilute  acids  or  alkalies  :  e.g. 

coagulated  proteid. 

b.  Albuminates :  insoluble  in  water  or  solutions  of  neutral  salts,  but  soluble 

in  dilute  acids  or  alkalies,  sometimes  soluble  in  dikite  alcohol :  e.g. 
gluten  of  wheat. 

c.  Globulins :  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  solutions  of  neutral  salts 

(such  as  NaCl)  and  coagulated  on  boiling,  sometimes  crystallisable  : 
these  enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  aleuron  (see  p.  112) ;  the 
crystalloids  in  the  potato  and  in  some  aleuron-grains  {e.g.  Eicinus, 
Bertholletia)  consist  of  a  kind  of  globulin  (vitellin). 

d.  Albumins  :  soluble  in  water,  coagulated  on  boiling  :  rare. 

e.  Albumoses  :  soluble  in  water,  not  coagulated  on  boiling,  but  precipitated  by 

a  small  quantity  of  nitric  or  acetic  acid,  and  soluble  in  excess :  a  common 
constituent  of  aleuron.  * 
J.  Peptones  :  soluble  in  water,  not  precipitated  by  boiling  or  by  acids  ;  present 
in  germinating  seeds. 

2.  Amides  (or  Amido-acids)  :  these  substances  are  soluble  in  water,  not 
coagulated  on  boiling,  diffusible,  and  crystallisable.  Those  commonly  occurring 
in  plants  are  Asparagin  (C4H8N2O3),  Leucin  (O12H28N2O4),  Tyrosin  (C9H11NO3). 

3.  Alkaloids:  these  substances  are,  chemically,  organic  bases,  occurring  in 
plants  in  combination  with  organic  acids ;  they  are  insoluble  or  but  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol ;  most  of  them  are  solid  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, and  are  crystalline,  whilst  others  are  liquid  (Coniin,  Nicotin) ;  they 
are  generally  poisonous. 

The  more  familiar  alkaloids  are  Coniin  (CsHjjN)  from  Conium  ;  Nicotin 
(CioHj^Na)  from  Tobacco  ;  Morphin  (Ci^HjoNOg),  and  other  opium-alkaloids 
from  the  Poppy ;  Strychnin  (C01H22N0O2)  ivom  Slrgchvos  Nux  vomica;  Quinin 
(0201-121^202)  ^I'om  the  Cinchona;  Theiu  (C8H10N4O2)  from  Tea;  Theobromin 
(C7  Hg  N4  O2)  from  Theobroma  Cacao. 
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Some  colouring -matters  are  also  nitrogenous  {e.g.  chlorophyll,  and  indigo 
CgHsNO),  as  also  some  glucosides  (see  below). 
The  princiiml  non-nitrogcnom  substances  are  :  

1.  Carbohydrates :  substances  consisting  of  C,  H,  and  0,  the  H  and  0  being 
present  in  the  same  proportions  as  in  water  (HgO)  ;  of  these  there  are  the 
following  classes  : 

a.  Amylases  :  general  formula  n  (CgHioOs) ;  of  these  cellulose  and  starch  are 
the  most  common,  the  former  entering  largely  into  the  composition  of 
cell- walls,  the  latter  occurring  as  a  reserve  material  in  the  form  of  starch- 
grains  ;  they  are  neither  of  them  soluble  in  water  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances :  dextrin  or  amylin,  a  product  of  the  action  of  diastase  on  starch, 
is  soluble  in  water  but  not  crystallisable  :  inulin  occurs  in  many  Com- 
positse  and  allied  orders  (Campanulaceaa,  Lobeliaeese)  in  solution  in  the 
cell-sap  ;  it  is  sUghtly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  is  crystallisable.  The 
gums  and  mucilages  also  belong  to  this  group. 

h.  Sucroses  :  CiaHaoOn  :  soluble  in  water  and  crystallisable  :  cane-sugar 
occurs  in  many  plants  (esp.  Sugar-cane  and  Beetroot) ;  maltose  is  the 
chief  product  of  the  action  of  diastase  on  starch. 

•c.  Glucoses :  CeRy.Oe  :  soluble  in  water  and  crystallisable  :  they  occur  in 
fruits  (grape-sugar). 

The  sucroses  and  glucoses  are  commonly  known  as  sugars. 

A  substance  termed  Manidte  (CoHijOy)  occurs  in  the  cell-sap  of  Fraxinus 
'Orvus  and  some  other  plants  :  though  not  a  carbohydrate,  it  is  closely  allied  to 
this  group  ;  crystallisable,  but  not  readily  soluble  in  water.  The  glucoses  are 
derivatives  (aldehydes)  of  mannite  (an  alcohol). 

2.  Organic  Acids:  these  occur  in  the  plant  either  free  or,  more  commonly, 
as  neutral  or  acid  salts  in  combination  with  organic  or  mineral  bases ;  some 
are  constituents  of  the  fats  and  fixed  oils  {e.g.  palmitic  and  oleic  acids ;  see 
below) :  the  more  common  are  oxalic  acid  (H2C2O4),  malic  acid  (H2C4H4O5), 
tartaric  acid  (H2C4H4O6),  citric  acid  (HgCgH^Oy). 

3.  Glucosides  :  substances  of  complex  constitution  w^hich  owe  their  name  to 
the  fact  that  they  give  rise,  on  decomposition,  to  glucose  among  other  products : 
such  are  amygdalin,  C^oH^yNOji  (seeds,  etc.,  of  many  Kosaceas)  ;  coniferin, 
CigHo208  (coniferous  wood) ;  myrosin,  or  myronate  of  potash,  KC10HJ8NS2O10 
(seeds  of  Mustard) ;  salicin,  CjoHigOy  (in  bark  of  Willows  and  Poplars) ;  gallo- 
tannin,  CiiH:,8022  Oak-bark). 

Though  some  of  these  substances  {e.g.  amygdalin  and  myrosin)  contain 
nitrogen,  it  is  more  convenient  to  classify  them  with  the  more  numerous  non- 
nitrogenous  glucosides. 

4.  Fats  and  Fixed  Oils  :  these  substances,  as  they  occur  in  the  seeds  and 
fruits  of  plants,  are  mixtures  of  free  fatty  acids  with  glycerin-compounds 
(glycerides)  of  fatty  acids  ;  thus  palm-oil  is  a  mixture  of  palmitic  and  oleic 
acids  with  their  plycerides  palmiiin,  C3H5(CioH3iO)303,  which  is  a  solid  fat, 
and  olcin,  C3H5(Ci8H330)303,  which  is  a  fluid  fat  or  oil :  olive-oil  consists 
chiefly  of  olein  with  some  palmitin  :  castor-oil,  of  ricinolein  (the  glyceride  of 
ricinoleic  acid)  and  stearin  (the  glyceride  of  stearic  acid):  linseed-oil,  of  hnolein 
(the  glyceride  of  liuoleic  acid)  and  palmitin. 

5.  Essential  or  Volatile  Oils  :  these  substances  occur  in  various  parts  of 
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plants  (flowers,  fruit,  etc.),  and  it  is  to  them  that  the  odours  of  plants  are 
chiefly  due.  They  usually  consist  of  a  mixture  of  oxygenated  compounds  with 
hydrocarbons  of  either  the  formula  CjoHnj  (terpenes)  or  C15H24 :  many  of  the 
oxygenated  compounds  are  solids  held  in  solution  in  the  liquid  hydrocarbon  ; 
thus,  turpentine  (from  Conifers)  is  a  solution  of  resin  (or  abietic  anhydride, 
C44He,04)  in  the  terpene  called  terebene  ;  camphor-oil  consists  of  camphor 
(CioHigO),  a  solid  substance,  dissolved  in  a  terpene;  oil  of  cloves  consists 
chiefly  of  eugenol  (C10H12O2)  with  a  hydrocarbon  C15H24.  Some  essential  oils 
consist  simply  of  a  single  substance  the  composition  of  which  is  various  ;  thus, 
oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  an  oxygenated  substance,  CyHqO  (benzoic  aldehyde); 
oil  of  mustard  is  a  sulphur-containing  nitrogenous  substance,  C3H5,NCS  (allylic 
isothiocyanate). 

Allied  to  these  hydrocarbons  are  the  solid  substances  caoutchouc  and  gutta- 
percha which  occur  in  milky  latex  :  they  have  the  composition  ^(CsHg). 

The  organic  compounds  can  for  the  most  part  be  resolved  into 
volatile  products — chiefly  carbonic  acid,  v^'ater,  and  nitrogen — by- 
exposure  to  great  heat  with  free  access  of  air,  that  is,  by  combus- 
tion. The  inorganic  residue  is  a  white,  or,  if  the  combustion  is 
imperfect,  a  grey  powder,  the  ash. 

As  the  result  of  chemical  processes  attending  the  conibustion, 
the  sulphur  and  phosphorus  previously  contained  in  the  organic 
compounds  appear  as  sulphates  and  phosphates  in  the  ash,  and  the 
carbonic  acid  formed  during  combustion  combines  with  some  of 
the  inorganic  substances.  These,  therefore,  must  not  be  included 
in  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  constituents  of  the  ash. 

The  ash  usually  constitutes  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  whole 
dry  solid  of  the  plant.  The  amount  of  ash  increases  with  the  age 
of  the  plant,  or  of  any  part  of  it,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  appreci- 
able excretion  by  the  plant  of  the  mineral  substances  absorbed. 
The  percentage  of  ash  in  the  dry  solid  of  the  plant,  or  of  any 
organ,  may  vary  widely  at  different  times.  The  following  analyses 
of  various  portions  of  plants  will  give  an  idea  of  its  amount  and 
composition  : — 
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2.  The  Food  of  Plants.  The  constituents  of  the  ash  do  not 
form  a  merely  accidental  mixture  ;  it  has  been  proved  by  experi- 
ment that  certain  inoi-ganic  compounds  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  life  of  the  plant.  Those  chemical  elements  which  the 
plant  requires  for  its  nutrition,  and  which  must  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  part  of  its  food,  are : — 

T.  Non-metallic  Elements  : — Carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitro- 
gen, sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  perhaps  chlorine.  It  must, 
however,  be  clearly  understood  that  all  these  elements 
also  exist  in  the  plant  to  some  extent  as  inorga.nic  com- 
pounds, carbonates,  nitrates,  phosphates,  sulphates,  of  the 
metals  mentioned  below, 
II.  Metallic  Elements  : — Potassium,  calcium,  magnesium,  iron. 

Besides  these  we  find  in  the  ash  of  many  plants — though  they 
cannot  be  regarded  as  essential  to  nuti-ition — the  following  ele- 
ments :  sodium,  lithium,  manganese,  silicon,  iodine,  bromine,  and 
in  rare  cases,  also  aluminium,  copper,  zinc,  cobalt,  nickel,  stron- 
tium, and  barium.  Fluorine  must  also  exist  in  vegetables,  for  it 
is  found  in  a  perceptible  quantity  in  the  dentine  of  animals  which 
feed  directly  or  indirectly  on  vegetables. 

The  essential  elements  of  the  food  will  now  be  severally  dis- 
cussed. 

Carbon.  Plants  which  possess  chlorophyll  obtain  their  carbon 
mainly  from  the  air  (or,  in  the  case  of  submerged  plants,  from  the 
water)  in  the  form  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  absorption  of  carbon 
dioxide  is,  however,  limited  to  those  cells  which  actually  contain 
chlorophyll,  and  it  can  only  go  on  even  in  those  cells  so  long  as 
they  are  exposed  to  sufficiently  intense  light. 

Although  plants  possessing  chlorophyll  can  and  do  use  carbon  dioxide  as 
carbonaceous  food,  yet  thex-e  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  may  supplement  this 
by  absorbing  more  complf x  carbon-compounds  from  the  soil  by  their  roots. 
Thus,  a  remarkable  case  of  symbiosis  (see  p.  273),  has  been  observed  in  various 
plants  (especially  trees  belonging  to  Corylaceoe  and  Fagacete)  :  the  absorbent 
region  of  the  roots  is  more  or  less  closely  covered  by  a  felt-work  of  fungus- 
mycelium,  the  whole  structure  being  termed  mycorhiza  :  it  is  suggested,  and  the 
suggestion  is  based  principally  on  the  fact  that  the  development  of  the  mycorhiza 
is  the  more  marked  the  richer  the  soil  in  decomposing  organic  matter  (humus), 
that  the  fungus  promotes  the  absorption  of  the  organic  matter  by  the  roots  of 
the  tree.  In  certain  other  cases  (e.ry.  Drosera,  Dionasa,  Utricularia,  etc.),  green 
plants  are  provided  with  a  special  mechanism,  in  the  form  of  modified  leaves, 
for  obtaining  a  supply  of  organic  carbon-compounds.   Such  plants  are  said  to  be 
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can'ivormis.  The  case  of  Drosera  may  be  selected  for  illustration.  The  upper 
surface  and  the  margin  of  a  leaf  of  this  p'ant  bears  numerous  glandular  appen- 
dages, the  tentacles  (see  Fig.  42,  p.  66)  The  glands  at  the  ends  of  the  tentacles 
continually  excrete  a  viscid  Hquid.  When  an  insect  comes  into  contact  with 
one  of  the  marginal  glands,  it  sticks  to  it ;  this  stimulates  the  tentacle,  and  it 
moves,  curving  inwards  to  the  centre  of  the  leaf,  and  gradually  the  other 
marginal  tentacles  incurve  over  the  insect  (Fig.  42  B).  The  glands  then  secrete 
an  acid  liquid  containing  a  digestive  ferment  Avhich  acts  upon  and  dissolves  the 
soft  parts  of  the  insect,  and  the  products  of  this  digestion  are  absorbed. 

Plants  which  do  not  possess  chlorophyll  are  incapable  of  using 
cai'bon  dioxide  as  carbonaceous  food,  but  require  more  complex 
carbon- compounds.  Such  plants  are,  all  Fungi,  and  among  the 
higher  plants,  Cuscuta  (Dodder),  Orobanche  (Broomrape),  Neottia, 
etc.,  though  in  some  of  these  latter,  a  small,  but  altogether  insig- 
nificant quantity  of  chlorophyll  has  been  detected.  These  plants 
absorb  the  complex  carbon-compounds  which  they  require,  either 
from  living  animals  and  plants,  or  from  the  decaying  remains  of 
animals  and  plants  :  in  the  former  case  they  are  termed  parasites, 
in  the  \abttev  saprophytes. 

The  most  common  parasites  are  those  which  are  nourished  by  other  plants, 
termed  hosts,  and  each  parasite  has  its  own  peculiar  host,  and  possess  peculiar 
root-like  organs,  the  haiistoria  (see  p.  66),  by  which  they  are  attached  to  the 
host  and  absorb  their  nutriment.  They  frequently  have  a  prejudicial  effect 
upon  the  host,  and  sometimes  cause  malformations,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
'*  witches'  brooms  "  in  the  Silver  Fir,  which  are  produced  by  a  parasitic  rust- 
fungus,  the  JF.ciclium  elatinum.  Less  common  are  parasites  on  animals,  such 
as  the  Schizomj'cetes  (Bacteria,  etc.),  which  cause  various  diseases,  and  other 
Fungi,  like  Entomophthora,  which  is  parasitic  on  flies,  and  Cordyceps,  which 
is  parasitic  on  caterpillars. 

Some  of  these  parasites,  Cordyceps  for  instance,  can  live  saprophytically  to 
some  extent ;  these  are  potential  saprophytes.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
potential  parasites,  that  is,  plants  which  can  live  almost  as  well  parasitically  as 
saprophytically,  such  as  Agaiicus  melleus,  which  grows  equally  on  living  trees 
and  on  dead  logs. 

It  is  remarkable  that  certain  plants  which  possess  chlorophyll  are  nevertheless 
parasitic  in  habit  ;  for  instance,  Viscum  (the  Mistletoe)  which  is  parasitic  on 
various  trees,  Ebinanthns  (the  Rattle)  and  other  Scrophulariacese,  also  Thesium 
(Bastard  Toad-llax),  which  are  attached  to  the  roots  of  other  plants  by  their 
haustoria.  The  nutritive  processes  of  these  green  parasites  are  not  yet  fully 
understood,  but  it  seems  probable  that  they  absorb  from  their  hosts  the  sub- 
stances which  they  should  normally  obtain  from  the  soil,  though  in  a  somewhat 
modified  form. 

The  great  majority  of  the  saprophytes  are  Fungi,  such  as  the  various  Agarics 
which  grow  in  the  soil  of  woods  (humus)  wliich  is  formed  by  decayed  eaves  and 
is  rich  in  organic  matter ;  the  Moulds  and  Yeasts  which  grow  in  saccharine 
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juices,  or  fruits,  etc. ;  and  Saprolegnia  which  attacks  the  corpses  of  animals. 
Some  of  these  Fungi,  notably  the  Yeasts  and  the  various  kinds  of  Bacteria 
(Schizomycetes),  are  peculiar  in  that  they  not  only  decompose  the  am<.unt  of 
organic  substance  which  they  require  for  their  nutrition,  but  they  give  rise  to 
widespread  decompositions  which  are  known  as  fermentation  and  putrefaction. 
Amongst  the  higher  plants  there  are  many  saprophytes  which  grow  in  soils  rich 
in  humus  :  they  may  be  almost  destitute  of  chlorophyll  (e.g.  Monotropa ; 
Neottia  and  some  other  Orchids) :  or  they  may  possess  it  in  considerable 
quantity  [e.g.  some  Orchids;  Pyrola;  Ericacese ;  Diapensiaceae),  in  which  case 
they  are  probably  only  partially  saprophytic ;  plants  of  this  kind  grow  mostly 
in  the  leaf-soil  of  forests,  or  in  peat  on  moors. 

Hydrogen.  The  hydrogen  of  the  plant  is  mainly  absorbed  in  the 
form  of  water  (HgO),  bat  it  may  also  be  absorbed  in  combination 
with  nitrogen  as  ammonia-compounds  (NHg),  and  also  in  com- 
bination with  carbon  when  complex  carbon- compounds  are 
absorbed  by  the  plant. 

Oxygen  is  absorbed  in  combination  with  carbon,  as  CO^,  and 
with  hydrogen,  as  HgO,  and  in  many  of  the  inorganic  salts  of  the 
food,  such  as  sulphates,  phosphates  and  nitrates,  as  well  as  in  more 
complex  carbon-compounds.  Oxygen  is  also  absorbed  uncombined, 
in  connexion  with  the  catabolic  processes,  in  respiration. 

Nitrogen,  which  is  an  essential  constituent  of  proteid  substan- 
ces, is  only  exceptionally  assimilated  in  the  free  form ;  although 
it  is  present  in  large  quantities  in  the  atmosphere,  a  plant  perishes 
if  the  soil  in  which  it  grows  contains  no  compounds  of  niti-ogen. 
Nitrates  and  compounds  of  ammonia  are  widely  distributed,  and 
it  is  in  this  foi'm  that  nitrogen  is  mainly  taken  up  by  plants  ;  it 
seems  probable  that  plants  possessing  chlorophyll  absorb  their 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrates  only. 

Although  it  is  usual  to  manure  green  crops  with  ammonia-compounds  {e.g. 
sulphate  of  ammonia),  the  nitrogen  is,  nevertheless,  absorbed  in  the  form  of 
nitrates.  For  there  exist  in  the  soil  certain  Schizomycetes,  termed  Nitro- 
hucteria,  which  oxidise  the  ammonia-compoun  is  present  to  nitrites,  and  these 
again  to  nitrates.    This  oxidising  process  is  termed  niti  ijication. 

Nitrogen  may  be  also  absoi-bed,  at  any  rate,  by  parasites,  sapro- 
phytes, and  carnivorous  plants,  in  the  form  of  nitrogenous  carbon- 
compounds  (see  pp.  710,  692). 

Although  it  is  generally  true  that  plants  cannot  assimilate  uncombined  nitro- 
gen, nevertheless  certain  plants  (Papilioueas,  such  as  Peas,  Beans,  etc.)  will 
grow  and  flourish  in  a  soil  from  which  all  traces  of  nitrogeu-compounds  have 
Leen  carefully  removed.  The  nature  of  tbe  means  by  which  this  result  is  at- 
tained is  not  yet  completely  determined,  but  the  principal  facts  are  briefly  as 
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follows.  In  the  first  place,  the  roots  of  these  papilionaceous  plants  have  been 
found  to  bear  peculiar  gall-like  outgrowths  termed  tubercles,  which  seem  to 
be  moi-e  numerous  and  larger  the  smaller  the  proportion  of  combined  nitrogen 
contained  in  the  soil.  The  tubercles  are  the  result  of  the  attack  of  a  fungus 
which  penetrates  into  the  root  through  the  root-hairs.  The  green  plant  and 
the  fungas  appear  to  exist  in  a  state  of  symbiosis  (p.  273),  as  in  the  case  of  the 
mycorhiza  already  mentioned,  with  the  result  that  the  green  plant  is  adequately 
supplied  with  combined  nitrogen  although  growing  in  a  soil  from  which  such 
compounds  are  originally  absent.  In  explanation  of  these  facts  there  can,  first, 
be  no  doubt  that  the  supply  of  combined  nitrogen  obtained  by  the  green  plant 
is  ultimately  derived  from  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  supply  is  not  obtained  from  the  atmosphere  directly  by  the  leaves,  but 
indirectly  by  the  roots  through  the  soil.  Nor  can  there  be  much  doubt  that  the 
tubercles  are  associated  with  the  process  of  the  assimilation  of  the  free  nitro- 
gen :  but  it  is  a  question  whether  this  process  takes  place  in  the  tubercle  itself ; 
or  whether  it  is  not  carried  on  in  the  soil  by  a  Schizomycete,  which  may  either 
be  derived  from  the  tubercles,  or  be  an  indepeniient  organism.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  the  latter  suggestion  is  nearer  the  truth.  It  is,  in  fact,  known  that 
a  bacterioid  organism  exists  in  the  soil  having  the  property  of  forming  nitro- 
genous compounds  from  free  nitrogen  in  the  presence  of  non-nitrogenuus  organic 
substance  {e.g.  glucose).  It  may  be  that  the  development  of  this  organism  is 
especially  favoured  by  the  presence  of  the  tubercular  roots  of  the  Papilioneaj 
iu  the  soil,  and  that  the  nitrogenous  substances  which  it  jjroduces  are  absorbed 
by  the  roots  after  having  undergone  nitrification  (see  p.  712). 

The  tubercles  are  structures  formed  by  the  hypertrophy  of  the  cortex  of  the 
root,  resulting  from  the  attack  of  the  fungus  at  various  points  :  their  cells  are 
rich  in  sugar  and  starch  :  the  branches  of  the  mycelium  penetrate  most  of  the 
cells,  and  there  bud  off  innumerable  gemmules  (sometimes  called  bacterioids). 
The  tubercle  eventually  becomes  disorganised ;  the  gemmules  are  then  set 
free  into  the  soil,  and  are  doubtless  the  means  by  which  other  roots  become 
attacked  by  the  fungus. 

Sulphur,  whicli  is  a  constituent  of  proteids  and  a  few  other 
substances  occurring  in  plants,  such  as  oil  of  Mustard,  is  derived 
from  the  sulphates  of  the  soil. 

Phosphorus  is  absorbed  from  the  soil  in  the  form  of  phosphates, 
and  enters  into  the  composition  of  some  of  the  proteid  substances; 
phosphates  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  ash  of  seeds. 

As  regards  Chlorine,  it  has  been  experimentally  proved  so  far  to 
be  indispensable  in  the  case  of  one  plant  only,  the  Buckwheat 
(Polygonum  Fagopyruni). 

Iron,  though  it  is  met  with  in  very  small  quantities,  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  chlorophyll.  The  leaves  produced 
by  plants  which  are  not  supplied  with  iron  during  their  growth, 
are  white  so  soon  as  their  own  store  of  iron  is  exhausted ;  these 
leaves,  which  are  said  to  be  chlorotic,  become  green  in  consequence 
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of  the  formation  of  chlorophyll  if  the  soil  be  supplied  with  iron, 
or  even  if  their  surface  is  washed  with  a  very  weak  solution  of 
iron. 

Potassium  is  found  in  plants  in  the  form  of  salts  combined  with 
various  organic  acids,  as  tartaric  acid,  malic  acid,  and  oxalic  acid. 
Unless  the  soil  contains  potassium-compounds,  the  assimilation  of 
carbon  dioxide  by  plants  possessing  chlorophyll  does  not  go  on, 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  plant 
does  not  increase  in  dry  weight.  Potassium-salts  are  especially 
abundant  in  those  parts  of  the  plant  which  are  rich  in  carbo- 
hydrates such  as  starch  and  sugar,  as  in  potatoes,  beet-roots,  and 
fruits. 

Calcium  and  Magnesium  have  been  shown  to  be  necessary  to  the, 
normal  development  of  plants  :  they  are  absorbed  as  nitrates,  phos- 
phates and  sulphates,  and  thus  serve  as  bases  for  the  absorption 
of  these  other  important  elements.  Little  is  known  as  to  their 
direct  use  :  they  may  be  of  importance  in  neutralising  the  organic 
acids  (especially  oxalic)  formed  in  the  plant;  and  calcium,  at 
least,  is  of  importance  in  connexion  with  the  disti'ibution  of  carbo- 
hydrates in  the  plant.  They  occur  in  the  plant  as  salts  of  lime 
and  magnesia  in  combination  with  both  oi^ganic  and  inoi^ganic 
acids. 

It  has  been  discovered  by  experimental  cultures,  that  a  plant 
can  be  perfectly  nourished  if  it  is  supplied  with  all  those  elemen- 
tary substances  which  have  been  enumerated  as  essential.  This 
might  be  done,  for  instance,  by  growing  it  in  a  watery  solution  of 
either  of  the  two  following  groups  of  chemical  compounds  : 


1. 

Calcium  nitrate 
Potassium  nitrate 
Potassium  superphosphate 
Magnesium  sulphate 
Ferrous  phosphate 
Sodium  chloride. 


2. 

Calcium  niti-ate 
Ammonium  nitrate 
Potassium  sulphate 
Magnesium  phosphate 
Ferrous  chloride. 


In  these  two  mixtures,  as  well  as  in  others  of  the  same  acids  an( 
bases  which  might  be  formulated,  all  the  essential  elements  an 
included  in  forms  suitable  for  absorption  ;  the  proportion  of  raixet 
salts  should  not,  however,  exceed  about  -3%  by  weight  of  tlie 
liquid. 
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4  3  12  5 

FiG.  474. — Water-cultures  of  Buckwheat  (after  Nobbe), 

No.  1.  Plant  grown  in  normal  solution. 
,,  2.      ,,         ,,         ,,  without  potassium. 

•  >  3.  „  „  ,,  ,,  with  sodium-salts  instead  of  potassium. 
),  4.       ,,         ,,         „         ,,         without  calcium. 

II   ^'       M  If  II  II  without  nitrates  or  salts  of  ammonia. 


This  method  of  experimental  culture,  which  is  known  as  water- 
culture,  has  been  of  the  greatest  service  in  determinino-  which  are 
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the  essential  mineral  elements  of  the  food,  and  of  ascertaining  the 
physiological  significance  of  these  elements  in  the  metabolism  of 
the  plant. 

The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  the  non-essential  mineral 
constituents  of  the  food. 

Silicon,  is  absorbed  from  the  soil  as  silica  (SiO.,)  or  as  silicates. 
It  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  nutritive  importance,  since  plants 
which  are  usually  rich  in  silica  can  be  brought  to  an  apparently 
normal  development  under  conditions  which  render  the  absorption 
of  silica  impossible.  It  is  usually  deposited  it  the  cell-walls,  as  in 
Diatoms,  Equisetum,  many  Grasses,  etc. 

Iodine  and  Bromine  are  found  in  the  many  marine  plants, 
especially  in  Algae,  and  are  prepared  from  them  ;  it  is  not  known 
that  they  are  of  any  value  in  the  economy  of  the  plant. 

Sodium,  being  universally  distributed,  is  found  in  plants. 

Lithium  occurs  in  the  ash  of  several  plants,  particularly  in 
Tobacco. 

Zinc,  Copper,  and  other  metals,  though  they  are  not  commonly 
present  in  the  ash  of  plants,  are  nevei-theless  taken  up  by  plants 
from  soils  which  are  rich  in  them ;  from  this  it  appears  that 
plants  may  absorb  substances  which  are  not  necessary  and  may 
be  even  injurious. 

3.  Anabolism.  Under  this  term  are  included  all  the  chemical 
processes  going  on  in  the  plant  which  lead  to  the  formation  of 
complex  substances  from  simpler  ones  (p.  669).  Of  these,  those 
which  are  undergone  by  the  food  of  the  plant  constitute  assimi- 
lation. 

In  the  case  of  plants  which  contain  chlorophyll,  the  first  step 
in  the  assimilation  of  the  food  is  the  construction  of  a  carbon- 
molecule  which  contains  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  The  process  may 
be  represented  by  the  following  equation 

COa  +  HgO^CHaO  +  Og. 

That  some  process  of  the  kind  takes  place  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  when  green  plants  arc  placed  under  the  necessary  conditions, 
that  is,  when  they  are  supplied  with  carbon  dioxide,  with  water 
and  with  salts  from  the  soil,  and  are  exposed  to  light,  they  gain  in 
weight  in  consequence  of  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  their  dry 
organic  substance,  and  they  give  ofE  oxygen.  Moreover,  the 
volume  of  the  free  oxygen  evolved  is  actually  equal  to  that  of  the 
carbon  dioxide  absorbed,  as  indicated  in  the  equation. 
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There  are  three  points  connected  with  the  performance  of  this 
process  which  require  special  notice  :  the  part  played  by  the 
mineral  food,  the  action  of  light,  the  function  of  chlorophyll. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  it  appears  that  the  process  in 
question  cannot  be  performed  unless  potassium-salts  are  supplied 
to  the  plant.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  metal  takes 
any  direct  part  in  the  process  ;  but  it  has  an  indirect,  though  none 
the  less  well-marked  effect  upon  it  (see  p.  714). 

The  importance  of  exposure  to  light  is  briefly  this.  The 
chemical  pi-ocess  repi^esented  in  the  foregoing  equation  is  one  which 
involves  the  doing  of  work  ;  for,  fi'om  the  simple  and  stable  mole- 
cules, CO2  andH;,0,  a  more  complex  and  less  stable  molecule  CHnO 
is  produced.  Work  cannot  be  done  without  energy,  and  the  plant 
cannot  evolve  in  itself  the  energy  necessary.  It  avails  itself,  there- 
fore, of  the  kinetic  or  radiant  energy  of  the  sun's  rays.  Hence 
the  importance  of  exposure  to  light  is  that  the  plant,  by  absorbing 
the  light-rays,  obtains  the  energy  required  for  the  chemical  woi'k 
which  has  to  be  done. 

Next,  as  to  the  function  of  chlorophyll.  The  function  of  chloro- 
phyll is  to  serve  as  the  means  by  which  the  rays  of  light  are 
absorbed,  and  their  energy  made  available  for  the  performance  of 
the  chemical  work  by  the  protoplasm  with  which  the  chlorophyll 
is  associated.  When  light  which  has  passed  through  a  solution  of 
chlorophyll  is  examined  with  a  spectroscope,  the  spectrum  is  seen 
to  present  certain  dark  bands,  known  as  absorption-bands,  in  the 
red,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  violet,  the  band  in  the  red  being  the 
most  conspicuous.  These  bands  indicate  that  certain  of  the  rays 
of  the  solar  spectrum  do  not  pass  through  the  chlorophyll,  but  are 
arrested  and  converted  into  another  form  of  energy.  It  is  this 
energy  which,  in  the  living  plant,  the  chlorophyll  places  at  the 
disposal  of  the  protoplasm  for  the  construction  of  an  organic 
molecule  out  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  as  expressed  in  the  fore- 
going equation.  Protoplasm  without  chlorophyll  is  incapable  of 
making  use  of  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  rays  of  light  for  the  per- 
formance of  this  chemical  work. 

The  product  of  this  process  of  carbon-assimilation  is  (as  indi- 
cated in  the  foi^egoing  equation)  a  non-nitrogenous  organic  sub- 
stance having  the  composition  of  a  carbohydrate.  A  leaf  which 
is  actively  assimilating  carbon  under  the  influence  of  light  is 
generally  found  to  contain  relatively  large  quantities  of  carbo- 
hydrate, in  the  form  either  of  sugar  or  starch. 
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The  performance  of  this  process  can  be  readily  demonstrated. 
If  a  water-plant  (e.g.  a  leaf  of  Potamogeton  nutans,  or  a  portion  of  the 

shoot  of  FAodea  canadensis)  be 
placed  in  water  which  holds 
carbon  dioxide  in  solution,  and 
be  exposed  to  sunshine,  it  will 
be  seen  that  from  the  cut  sur- 
face of  the  leaf  or  stem  bubbles 
of  gas  are  given  off  at  regular 
intervals  (Fig.  475).  These 
consist  of  oxygen. 

The  relation  of  light  and  of  chloro- 
phyll to  the  evolution  of  oxygen  by  a 
green  plant  is  strikingly  illustrated  by 
means  of  an  aerobic  Bacterium  {Bac- 
terium  Termo),  which  is  highly  sensitive  to  the  presence  of  oxygen.  If  a  fila- 
mentous Alga  be  placed  under  a  cover-slip  on  a  slide  under  the  microscope,  in 
water  containing  numerous  Bacteria,  the  Bacteria  will  be  seen  to  collect  along 
the  filament,  attracted  by  the  free  oxygen  which  is  being  evolved.  The  same 
preparation  will  serve  to  show  which  are  the  rays  of  light  most  active  in  the 
process.  If,  instead  of  ordinary  white  light,  a  spectrum  be  reflected  by  the 
mirror  of  the  microscope  on  to  the  slide  bearing  the  Alga  and  the  Bacteria,  the 
Bacteria  will  not  be  distributed  uniformly  along  the  filament,  as  in  white  light, 
but  will  aggrpgate  at  certain  points  (more  especially  in  the  red  and  in  the 
blue),  which  correspond  with  the  principal  absorption -bauds  of  the  chlorophyll- 
spectrum. 

Tbe  relation  of  light  and  of  chlorophyll  to  the  formation  of  organic  sub- 
stance by  a  green  plant  can  be  demonstrated  by  the  starch-method.  For 
instance,  if  a  leaf  of  a  starch-forming  plant,  which  has  been  exposed  to  bri^iht 
light  for  some  hours,  be  removed,  decolourised  by  alcohol  and  tested  with  iodine, 
it  will  assume  a  dark  blue  colour,  showing  an  abundant  accumulation  of 
starch.  If  a  leaf,  still  on  the  plant,  be  exposed,  not  to  white  light,  but  to  a 
spectrum,  the  starch  will  be  found  to  have  accumulated  in  these  portions  of  the 
leaf  upon  which  have  fallen  the  rays  of  light  which  correspond  to  the  principal 
absorption-bands  of  the  chlorophyll-spectrum. 

The  process  under  consideration  is  one  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance. It  is  the  great  process  in  nature  by  which  organic 
substance  is  constructed,  and  in  which  kinetic  energy  absorbed 
from  without  is  converted  into  the  potential  energy  of  chemical 
combination.  For  the  energy  of  the  rays  of  light  which  is  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  organic  substance  is  not  lost,  but  is  simply 
converted  into  another  form,  and  it  can  be  recovered  by  undoing 
the  chemical  work  which  has  been  performed.  When  a  piece  of 
wood  or  of  coal  is  burned,  the  heat  and  the  light  which  are  given 


Tig.  475. — Evolution  of  oxjgen  from  a 
water-plant  {Elodea  canadensis)  .-  a  the  cut 
Stem  ;  g  a  weight  that  keeps  the  stem  in  its 
place ;  0  the  gas-bubbles  rising  from  the  cut 
surface. 
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out  represent  the  energy  whicli  was  used  by  the  plant  in  con- 
structing the  organic  substance  of  which  the  wood  and  the  coal 
consist,  and  which  exists  in  them  as  the  potential  energy  of 
chemical  combination.  To  put  the  matter  more  definitely ;  if  the 
organic  substance  which  has  been  foi-med  by  a  green  plant  under 
the  influence  of  light  according  to  the  equation 

C02  +  H20  =  CH20  +  02 
be  burned,  the  chemical  process  is  precisely  reversed,  according 
to  the  equation 

CH2O  +  O0-CO2  +  H2O, 
and  precisely  the  same  amount  of  energy  is  evolved  in  the  kinetic 
state  in  the  second  process,  as  was  stored  up  in  the  potential  state 
in  the  first. 

It  is,  generally  speaking,  only  plants  possessing  chlorophyll 
which  can  produce  organic  substance.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as 
organisms,  whether  plants  or  animals,  which  do  not  possess  chloro- 
phyll require  for  their  nutrition  more  or  less  complex  organic 
substances,  they  are  entirely  dependent  for  their  food  upon  organ- 
isms whicli  do  possess  chlorophyll. 

To  this  general  rule  exceptions  are  offered  by  certain  Schizomycetes.  Thus 
some  Bacteria  (e.g.  B.  photometricum)  contain  a  purple  colouring-matter 
(bacterio-purpurin),  but  no  chlorophyll:  they  are,  however,  capable  of  forming 
organic  matter  with  evolution  of  oxygen  when  exposed  to  light ;  the  bacterio- 
purpurin  appears  to  perform  essentially  the  same  physical  function  as 
chlorophyll,  though  it  does  not  absorb  the  same  rays  of  light.  Again,  other 
Bacteria,  such  as  the  Sulphur-bacteria  (Snip h abac teria),  the  Iron-bacteria  {Fi;rro- 
hacteria),  and  the  nitrifying  Bacteria  (Nitrobacteria)  produce  organic  substance, 
although  they  possess  no  chlorophyll,  and  do  so  quite  independently  of  light, 
the  necessary  energy  being  obtained  in  other  ways  (see  p.  731). 

This  process  is  also  of  great  importance  in  another  direction. 
All  living  organisms,  speaking  generally,  absorb  free  oxygen  and 
evolve  carbon  dioxide  in  respiration.  Those  organisms  which 
possess  chlorophyll  prevent  the  excessive  accumulation  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  atmosphere,  and  keep  up  the  supply  of  free  oxygen, 
in  that,  under  the  influence  of  light,  they  absorb  the  former  gas 
from  the  air,  and  replace  it  by  an  equal  volume  of  the  latter. 

The  characteristic  difference  between  the  anabolic  capacity  of 
plants  which  do  and  of  those  which  do  not  possess  chlorophyll  is 
then  this,  that  the  former  can  produce,  from  carbon  dioxide  and 
water,  assimilable  or  plastic  substances  containing  the  elements 
C,  H,  and  0,  whereas  the  latter  cannot  produce  these,  but  must 
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be  supplied  with  them  as  food.    From  this  point  onwards  the 
anabolic  processes  in  the  two  cases  are,  as  far  as  is  known,  identi- 
cal.   From  the  simpler  plastic  substances  containing  C,  H,  and  0, 
whether  they  have  been  formed  from  COg  and  HjO  in  the  one  casei 
or  have  been  absorbed  as  organic  food  from  without  in  the  other, 
other  more  complex  substances  such  as  sugar,  etc.,  are  formed, 
probably  by  the  polymerisation  or  condensation  of  the  simpler 
molecules.    Further,  the  nitrogen  of  the  food,  absorbed  either  as 
nitrates  or  salts  of  ammonia,  is  worked  into  the  anabolic  processes, 
so  that  nitrogenous  organic  substance  is  produced.    Probably  the 
first  formed   nitrogenous   substances  are  comparatively  simple 
crystallisable  substances,  such  as  asparagin  and  leucin,  which 
belong  chemically  to  the  amides  (see  p.  707).    The  next  step  is 
doubtless  the  formation  of  those  more  complex  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances, the  proteids,  and  here  sulphur,  and  phosphorus  in  some 
cases,  is  introduced  into  the  molecule;  and  finally  the  series  of 
assimilatory  processes  concludes  wdth  the  formation  of  molecules 
of  protoplasm. 

Comparatively  little  is  known  as  to  the  details  of  nitrogenous 
anabolism  ;  but  there  is  evidence  to  show  that,  in  green  plants,  the 
assimilation  of  the  nitrates  (see  p.  712),  and  probably  also  of  the 
sulphates  and  phosphates,  of  the  food  can  only  go  on  in  the  pre- 
sence of  light ;  and  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  these  salts  are, 
like  carbon  dioxide,  highly  oxidised  substances,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  conditions  for  the  reducing  process  in  the  one  case  should 
obtain  also  in  the  others.    And  further,  there  is  evidence  to  show 
that  the  next  step  in  nitrogenous  anabolism,  the  production  of 
proteids  from  amides,  is  also  dependent  not  merely  upon  exposure 
to  light,  but  upon  the  coincidence  of  this  with  the  other  conditions 
necessary  to  the  assimilatory  function.    For  instance,  asparagin 
(whether  formed  anabolically  or  catabolically)  will  accumulate  in 
a  shoot  kept  in  the  dark,  although  carbohydrates  may  also  be  abun- 
dantly present :  it  will  also  accumulate  if  the  shoot  be  exposed  to 
light,  but  in  an  atmosphere  deprived  of  CO2 :  whereas  it  will  not 
accumulate  in  a  shoot  exposed  to  light  under  conditions  which 
enable  the  shoot  to  assimilate  carbon  dioxide.    How  and  where 
this  formation  of  proteids  from  amides  takes  place  is  not  accu- 
rately known.    But  there  is  some  evidence  that,  for  instance,  in 
the  leaf  of  a  vascular  plant,  the  process  is  carried  on  in  the  com- 
panion-cells of  the  sieve-tissue  or  their  physiological  equivalents. 
It  appears  that  the  amides  formed  in  the  green  assimilating  cells 
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are  collected  into  this  tissue,  and  there  undergo  farther  anabolism 
into  the  proteids  to  be  found  in  the  sieve-tubes. 

Inasmuch  as  plants  destitute  of  chlorophyll  absorb  their  nitrogenous  food  in 
the  form  of  ammonia- compounds  (see  p.  712)  or  of  organic  nitrogen- compounds, 
it  is  intelligible  that  exposure  to  light  is  not  an  essential  condition  of  their 
nitrogenous  assimilation. 

These  various  assimilatory  processes  are  not,  however,  carried 
on  simultaneously  with  equal  activity.  In  plants  which  contain 
chlorophyll,  when  under  conditions  favourable  for  carbon-assimi- 
lation, the  construction  of  non-nitrogenous  organic  substance  from 
CO3  and  H2O  appears  to  be  the  most  active  process,  for  an  accumu- 
lation of  non-nitroofenous  orofanic  substance  can  be  detected  in 
the  green  parts  of  these  plants  when  assimilation  is  being  carried 
on.  Most  commonly  this  excess  of  non-nitrogenous  organic  sub- 
stance is  accumulated  in  the  form  of  starch-granules  vrhich  are 
formed  in  the  chloroplastids ;  less  commonly  in  the  form  of  sugar 
which  is  held  in  solution  in  the  cell-sap  (e.g.  leaves  of  Onion). 
This  excess  of  non-nitrogenous  organic  substance  in  the  green 
parts  soon  disappears,  however,  when,  by  withdrawal  from  the 
influence  of  light,  its  fui'ther  formation  is  arrested.  For  instance, 
if  a  plant  which  has  been  exposed  to  light  and  whose  leaves  are 
rich  in  starch,  be  placed  in  the  dark  for  some  hours,  the  starch 
will  then  be  found  to  have  almost  or  entirely  disappeared. 

The  organic  substance  resulting  fi^om  the  anabolism  of  the 
plant,  is  partly  used  in  the  growth  of  the  plant,  in  forming  new 
protoplasm,  cell-walls,  etc.,  and  is  partly  stored  up,  in  various 
organs,  in  the  form  of  reserve  materials  which  serve  either  for  the 
growth  of  the  plant  itself  at  a  subsequent  period  (roots,  tubers, 
etc.),  or  for  the  nutrition  of  new  individuals  in  the  early  stages  of 
their  growth  (spores,  seeds,  etc.). 

4.  CatahoUsm.  Under  this  term  are  included  all  the  chemical 
processes  going  on  in  the  plant  which  lead  to  the  formation  of 
simple  substances  from  more  complex  ones. 

The  chief  physiological  importance  of  the  catabolic  processes  is 
this :  that,  inasmuch  as  they  consist  in  the  decomposition  of 
relatively  complex  and  unstable  substances  into  others  which  ai'e 
relatively  simple  and  stable,  they  necessarily  involve  a  conversion 
of  potential  into  kinetic  energy ;  and  it  is  by  means  of  the  kinetic 
enei'gy  so  evolved  that  the  plant  exhibits  those  phenomena,  such  as 
growth,  movement,  etc.,  which  characterise  it  as  a  living  organism. 
The  degree  of  activity  of  life  depends  directly  upon  the  degree  of 
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catabolic  activity  ;  when  catabolisin  ceases,  life  ceases  ;  the  organ- 
ism  is  dead.  A  good  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  scarcely 
perceptible  catabolisra  of  seeds,  bulbs,  etc.,  when  quiescent,  and 
their  very  active  catabolism  when  they  begin  to  germinate. 

The  catabolic  processes  of  the  plant  are  carried  on  either  by  the 
iving  protoplasm  itself,  or  by  means  of  certain  substances  formed 
by  the  protoplasm,  which  are  termed  unorganised  ferments  or 
enzymes. 

The  catabolic  processes  carried  on  by  the  protoplasm  are  mainly 
such  as  depend  upon  the  absorption  of  free  oxygen  from  without, 
and  are  accompanied  by  an  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide ;  in  fact  this 
gaseous  interchange  between  the  plant  and  its  environment,  termed 
Bespiration,  is  the  external  manifestation  of  the  performance  of 
these  catabolic  processes.  The  seat  of  these  processes  is  the 
protoplasm,  and  it  is  mainly  the  molecules  of  protoplasm  that  are 
decomposed  ;  in  other  words,  just  as  the  construction  of  the  pro- 
toplasm-molecule is  the  ultimate  result  of  anabolism,  so  the 
decomposition  of  the  protoplasm-molecule  is  the  centi^al  fact  of 
catabolism. 

The  significance  of  the  absorption  of  free  oxygen  in  connexion 
with  catabolism  appears  to  be  this  :  the  chemical  decompositions 
which  constitute  catabolism  involve  a  certain  expenditure  of 
energy,  though  the  amount  thus  expended  is  very  much  less  than 
the  amount  evolved  by  the  decompositions  ;  the  smaller,  then,  the 
the  amount  of  the  energy  expended,  the  greater  will  be  the  amount 
of  available  kinetic  energy  in  the  plant :  now  the  entrance  of  free 
oxygen  into  the  decompositions  facilitates  their  performance,  so  that, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  largest  amount  of  kinetic  energy  is 
evolved  at  the  smallest  initial  expenditure. 

The  reason,  then,  why  most  plants  die  when  they  are  deprived 
of  free  oxygen,  is  that  they  are  unable  to  carry  on,  under  these 
circumstances,  those  catabolic  processes  by  which  the  kinetic 
energy  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  life  is  evolved ;  just  as  a 
fire  goes  out,  that  is  the  oxidation  of  the  coal  stops,  under  the 
same  conditions. 

Though  it  may  be  generally  stated  that  living  plants  at  all 
times  absorb  free  oxygen,  and  that  the  maintenance  of  life  depends 
upon  a  constant  absorption  of  free  oxygen,  yet  there  are  excep- 
tions. There  are,  for  instance,  certain  Fungi,  such  as  Yeast  and 
Bacteria,  which  can  live  in  the  absence  of  free  oxygen.  They  are 
unable,  under  these  conditions,  to  carry  on  what  may  be  termed 
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the  normal  oxidative  catabolic  pi-ocesses  ;  bat  thej  carry  on  other 
processes  of  decomposition  into  which  free  oxygen  does  not  enter, 
provided  that  suitable  material  is  accessible  ;  the  processes  are 
termed  fermentations.  Thus,  Bacteina  cause  putrefaction  and 
other  similar  fermentations  in  the  most  various  organic  substances 
with  which  they  happen  to  come  into  contact.  Similarly  Yeast  is 
the  cause  of  the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  sugar,  which  may  be  re- 
presented by  the  equation 

CsHigOe  =  2CoH60  +  2C0^. 

These  fermentative  catabolic  processes  involve,  like  the  oxida- 
tive catabolic  processes,  an  evolution  of  kinetic  energy,  but  this 
is,  generally  speaking,  attained  by  a  greater  initial  expenditui-e. 
Yeast,  for  instance,  certainly  thrives  better  when  it  can  obtain 
free  oxygen  than  when  it  cannot ;  but  many  of  the  Bacteria  have 
become  so  completely  adapted  to  a  life  based  upon  fermentative 
catabolism,  that  they  die  if  they  come  into  relation  with  free 
oxygen  (anaerobia). 

Yeast,  Bacteria,  and  other  plants  which  can  excite  fermentation 
are  termed  organised  ferments,  inasmuch  as  they  are  complete 
living  organisms  and  as  their  power  of  exciting  fermentation 
depends  upon  their  being  alive,  in  contradistinction  to  the  un- 
organised ferments  or  enzymes  already  mentioned,  which  are  not 
organisms,  but  simply  chemical  substances  which  may  be  pre- 
pared and  kept  under  conditions  which  would  be  fatal  to  life. 
The  peculiar  properties  of  the  unorganised  ferments  can,  however, 
be  very  readily  destroyed,  as,  for  instance,  by  boiling  or  otherwise 
heating. 

The  chief  kinds  of  enzymes  which  have  been  found  in  plants 
are  : — 

1.  Those  that  act  on  carbohydrates,  converting  the  more 
complex  and  less  soluble  carbohydrates  into  others  of  simpler 
composition  and  greater  solubility. 

2.  Those  that  act  on  fats,  decomposing  them  into  glycerin  and 
fatty  acid. 

3.  Those  that  act  on  glucosides,  glucose  being  a  constant  product. 

4.  Those  that  act  on  the  more  complex  and  less  soluble  proteids, 
converting  them  into  others  which  are  more  soluble  and  probably 
less  complex,  or  decomposing  them  into  non-proteid  nitrogenous 
substances  (amides,  etc.). 

The  chemical  action  of  some  of  these  enzymes  are  illustrated  by  the  following 
equations : — 
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1.  Conversion  of  Etarch  into  sugar  {amylolytic  enzyme,  commonly  termed 
diastase) : — 

Starch,  Maltose.  Dextrin. 

3  (CgH.oO^l  +  H2O  =  CiaH^oOn  +  C^U^.O, 

2.  Conversion  of  cane-sugar  into  grape-sugar  (invert  enzyme)  :— 

Cane-sugar.         Dextrose.  Lsevulose. 
C,,H.^oO,  1  +  H2O  =  CgHioOe  +  CeHiaOe 
8.  Action  of  fat-enzyme  : — 

Olein.  Oleic  acid.  Glycerin. 

C57H104O6  -I-  3H2O  =  3G18H34O2  -f  CgHgOg 

4.  Action  of  glucoside-enzyme ;  the  instance  taken  is  the  decomposition  of 
the  glucoside  amygdalin  in  the  Bitter  Almond  by  the  ferment  termed  syiiaptase 
or  emulsin : — 

Am\gdalin.    Oil  of  bitter  almonds.  Prussia  acid.  Glucose. 
C20H27NOH  +  2H2O    =    CvHcO    -f-    HON    +  2(C6H,206) 

It  will  be  noted  that,  in  every  case,  the  action  of  the  ferment  involves  the 
taking  up  of  one  or  more  molecules  of  water. 

The  action  of  the  enzymes  which  act  on  proteids  (proteolytic  enzymes)  can- 
not be  represented  fey  equations,  inasmuch  as  no  formulas  for  the  various 
proteids  have  at  present  been  arrived  at.  It  may  be  generally  stated  that  their 
effect  is,  like  those  of  the  other  forms,  to  induce  decomposition  with  the  assump- 
tion of  water.  The  proteolytic  ferments,  acting  some  in  an  acid  medium,  others 
in  an  alkaline,  convert  the  more  complex  proteids,  such  as  globulins,  into  the 
simpler  peptone;  and  further  cause  the  decomposition  of  peptone  into  amides, 
such  as  asparagiu,  leucin,  and  tyrosin. 

Tiie  chief   importance  of   the  unoi'ganised   ferments  in  the 
economy  of  the  plant  is  that  by  their  means  the  reserve  materials, 
Avhich  are  accumulated  to  such  a  large  extent  in  the  form  of 
substances,  such  as  starch,  fat,  cellulose,  proteids  of  aleuron- 
grains,  which  are  either  not  soluble  in  w^ater,  or  if  soluble  are 
only  slightly  diffusible,  are  converted  into  substances,  such  as 
amides  and  certain  sugars,  which  are  both  readily  soluble  and 
diffusible,  and  which  can  therefore  travel  osmotically  from  one 
part  to  another.    For  instance,  as  mentioned  above,  the  excess  of 
carbohydrate  formed  in  the  leaves  when  they  are  actively  assimi- 
lating, is  commonly  stored  np  in  the  form  of  starch.    This  carbo- 
hydrate is  eventually  conveyed  to  other  parts  of  the  plant ;  but, 
since  starch  is  insoluble,  it  cannot  be  conveyed  in  that  form  ;  it  is, 
in  fact,  converted  into  maltose  by  an  amylolytic  fei'ment  present 
in  the  leaves,  and  it  is  ia  this  form  that  non-nitrogenous  organic 
substance  is  conveyed  away  from  the  leaf  where  it  has  been 
produced.     Other  striking   illustrations  of   the  importance  of 
ferment-action  are  to  be  found  in  the  chemical  changes  going  on 
in  germinating  seeds,  bulbs,  tubers,  etc.    When  a  starchy  seed. 
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or  a  starchy  tuber  like  the  potato,  germinates,  the  starch -grains 
are  gradually  dissolved,  the  starch  being  converted  into  maltose. 
When  the  tuber  of  the  Dahlia  or  Artichoke,  which  contains  inulin 
as  the  non-nitrogenous  reserve  material,  germinates,  the  inulin 
disappears  and  is  gi-adually  replaced  by  grape-sugar.  When  an 
oily  seed  germinates,  the  oil-drops  become  less  and  less  apparent, 
as  the  oil  is  gradually  decomposed  by  ferment-action  into  glycerin 
and  fatty  acids ;  the  next  step  is  the  foi-mation  of  carbohydi-ate 
(sugar  or  starch),  probably  from  the  products  of  the  decomposition 
of  the  oil,  a  process  which  involves  the  absorption  and  fixation  of 
oxygen,  since  carbohydrates  contain  a  higher  percentage  of  oxygen 
than  does  any  form  of  fat  or  oil ;  and  then,  finally,  any  starch 
so  formed  is  converted  into  sugar.  Similarly,  the  aleuron-grains 
in  a  germinating  seed  gradually  disappear,  the  indiff  usible  proteids 
composing  them  being  decomposed  by  the  action  of  a  proteolytic 
enzyme  into  peptone,  and  then  into  amides,  in  which  form  they 
are  conveyed  osmotically  to  the  growing  embryo.  Finally,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  indiff  usible  proteids  which  are  conveyed  from 
part  to  part  in  the  sieve-tissue  of  vascular  plants  (see  p.  705) 
must  eventually  be  distributed  osmotically  in  the  form  of  dif- 
fusible compounds,  probably  amides,  to  the  adjacent  parenchy- 
matous tissues,  and  it  is  probable,  though  not  yet  ascertained,  that 
here  again  a  proteolytic  enzyme  is  involved. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  chemical  decompositions  effected 
by  the  agency  of  the  enzymes  do  not  involve  either  an  absorption 
of  oxygen  or  an  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide,  whereas  this  is  the 
case  in  the  decompositions  effected  by  the  agency  of  living  proto- 
plasm. But  to  the  latter  general  rule  there  are  some  exceptions. 
Thus,  it  has  been  observed  that  succulent  plants,  such  as  Cactacece, 
Crassulaceee,  etc.,  absorb  free  oxygen  without  exhaling  any  carbon 
dioxide  ;  but  it  has  further  been  found  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances, there  is  an  accumulation  of  organic  acids  (especially 
malic)  in  the  tissues.  The  explanation  is  this :  that,  owing  to 
some  peculiarity  in  their  catabolic  process — possibly  to  the  im- 
perfect aeration  of  their  tissues — instead  of  producing  the  very 
simple  substance  carbonic  acid,  which  would  be  exhaled  in  the 
form  of  the  gas  COg,  these  plants  produce  more  complex,  less 
highly-oxidised  carbon-acids,  which  are  not  volatile  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  and  which  therefore  remain  in  the  cells  of  the 
plant :  these  acids  (at  least  malic  acid)  subsequently  undergo 
decomposition  under  the  influence  of  light  with  the  formation  of 
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carbohydrates.  Again,  the  decompositions  effected  by  organised 
ferments  {e.g.  alcoholic  fermentation)  commonly  involve  an  evolu- 
tion of  carbon  dioxide  without  any  corresponding  absorption  of 
oxygen. 

Respiration.  This  term  is  applied  to  the  gaseous  interchange, 
consisting  in  the  absorption  of  free  oxygen  and  the  evolution  of 
carbon  dioxide,  which  takes  place  (with  but  few  exceptions)  be- 
tween the  living  plant  and  the  atmosphere,  and  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  external  expression  of  the  oxidative  catabolic 
process  going  on  in  the  tissue  of  the  plant.  This  gaseous  inter- 
change goes  on  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  ;  but  in  those 
parts  which  possess  stomata  or  lenticels,  it  is  mainly  conducted 
th  rough  these  apertures. 

Respiration  seems  to  be  somewhat  diminished  under  the  in- 
fluence of  bright  light;  but  its  activity  is  promoted  by  a  rising 
temperature,  and  to  some  extent  by  greater  moistness  of  the  air. 
The  relation  to  temperatui^e  is  such  that  respiration  takes  place 
at  temperatures  even  slightly  below  0°C.  ;  that  it  increases  in 
intensity  with  a  rise  of  temperature,  but  in  greater  proportion, 
np  to  an  optimum  of  40°-45°  ;  and  then  sinks  as  the  temperature 
f  mother  i-ises  until  the  fatal  degree  is  reached. 

The  relation  of  the  volume  of  the  gases  absorbed  and  evolved 
in  respiration,  that  is,  of  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide,  is  a  matter 
of  importance.  It  may  be  generally  stated  that  the  relation  is 
definite  and  constant  for  any  given  plant,  or  for  any  part  of  it,  at 
a  given  stage  of  development,  all  other  conditions  being  constant : 
the  proportion  may  be  unity,  or  less  or  more  than  unity, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  plant  under  experiment,  and  is 
not  aifected  either  by  temperature  or  by  light. 

As  illustrating  the  possible  extremes  of  variation  in  the  proportion,  the 
following  cases  may  be  mentioned.  In  sncculeut  plants,  when  in  darkness, 
(see  p.  725)  oxygen  is  absorbed,  but  no  carbon  dioxide  is  evolved:  and  on  the 
other  hand,  when,  Yeast  and  Bacteria,  or  germinating  seeds,  or  parts  of  plants 
(fruits,  leaves,  etc.),  are  kept  in  an  atmosphere  destitute  of  free  oxygen,  they 
evolve  carbon  dioxide  :  again,  at  periods,  such  as  a  certnin  stage  in  the  germi- 
nation of  seeds,  the  opening  of  buds  and  tlowers,  when  the  activity  of  respira- 
lion  is  intense,  the  proportion  ^  is  at  a  maximum,  though  it  rarely  ex- 
ceeds unity,  that  is,  the  evolution  of  COg  is  relatively  large  ;  whereas  durhig 
periods  of  more  normal  respiratory  activity,  the  proportion  of  carbon  dioxide 
evolved  is  smaller.  The  variations  in  the  proportion  are  the  expression 
of  the  varying  nature  of  the  catabolic  processes  going  on  during  different  stages 
in  the  life  of  the  plant  or  of  any  of  its  parts. 
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5.  The  Froducts  of  Metabolism.  The  relation  between  the 
auabolism  and  the  catabolism  of  the  plant  may  be  generally  stated 
thus,  that  the  construction  of  organic  substance  in  the  former  is 
greater  than  the  decomposition  of  it  in  the  latter,  so  that  on  tlie 
whole  there  is  an  accumulation  of  organic  substance  in  the  body  of 
the  plant.  The  organic  substance  is  accumulated  to  some  extent 
in  the  actual  structure  or  fabric  of  the  plant,  as  protoplasm  and 
cell-wall,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  form  of  compounds  which 
may  be  present  in  some  or  all  of  the  cells,  but  which  do  not 
constitute  any  portion  of  the  fabric.  These  compounds  may  or 
may  not  be  of  nutritive  value ;  in  the  former  case  they  are  termed 
plastic  products,  in  the  latter  waste-products,  of  metabolism  (see  p. 
670.) 

The  most  important  of  the  plastic  products  are  enumerated  be- 
low. They  are  all  found  accumulated  as  reserve  materials  in 
various  parts  of  plants,  though  some  of  them  (e.g.  amides,  glucose, 
maltose)  are  more  especially  the  forms  in  which  organic  substance 
is  distributed  throughout  the  plant. 

Non-nitrogmous  reserve  materials  : — 

a,  Carbobydrates  ;  in   solid  granules,  starch ;    in  many  seeds,  and 

tubers, 

in  thickened  cell-walls,  cellulose ;  as  in  Date-seed, 

Coffee-seed,  Vegetable  Ivory, 
dissolved  in  cell-sap ;  grape-sugar,  as  in  the  Onion 
and  in  fruits;  cane-sugar,  as  in  tbe  Sugnr-caue  nnd 
the  Beetroot;  inulin,  as  in  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke 
and  Dahlia. 

h.  Fats  ;  in  drops  in  many  seeds  (Rape,  Linseed,  Castor-oil,  Palm,  etc.). 
NitnigeiioHS  reserve  niaterials  :  — 

a.  Proteids ;  in  solid  granules  (aleuron  ;  p.  112),  in  seeds,  more  espe- 
cially oily  seeds  ;  or  in  the  cytoplasm  {e.g.  latex). 

h.  Amides  ;  asparagin,  etc.,  in  solution  in  the  cell-sap  of  bulbs,  tubers, 
bulbous  roots,  etc. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  formation  of  these  substances, 
some  of  them  are  certainly  produced  both  synthetically  and  ana- 
lytically, that  is,  both  in  anabolism  and  in  catabolism,  whereas 
others  are  only  produced  in  one  or  other  of  these  ways. 

FaU  and  Carbohydrates.  There  is  some  evidence  that  fats  are  formed  in  the 
catabolism  of  protoplasm  :  that  is,  that  in  the  decomposition  of  the  proto- 
plasmic molecule,  fat  is  frequeutly  one  of  the  products  :  there  is  also  reason  to 
believe  that  the  purely  reserve  carbohydrates,  starch,  cane-sugar,  and  cellulose, 
have  a  similar  origin.  The  other  sugars  (glucose,  maltose)  may  be  formed 
auabolically,  but  are  also  formed  by  enzymes  from  the  reserve  carbohydrates. 
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Organic  acids.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  make  any  general  statement  as  to 
either  the  origin  or  the  fate  of  these  substances  which  are  so  largely  present 
in  plants.  They  are  probably  formed  mainly  by  normal  oxidative  catabolic 
processes,  but  the  formation  of  some  of  them  (e.g.  oxalic  acid)  is  at  the  eame 
time  closely  allied  with  certain  anabolic  processes  in  the  plant :  however,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  are  not,  as  was  formerly  held,  ever  formed  synthetically. 
The  more  complex  acids  may  ceitainly  be  looked  upon  as  plastic  substances : 
for,  in  succulent  plants  (see  p.  725)  it  has  been  found  that  the  malic  acid,  which 
accumulates  iu  the  tissues  during  darkness,  is  decomposed  by  the  green  parts 
in  the  light,  with  evolution  of  oxygen  and  formation  of  less  highly  oxidised 
organic  substance  (carbohydrate).  In  fact,  the  process  of  assimilation  of  these 
acids  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  carbon  dioxide,  the  only  difference  being 
that  carbon  dioxide  is  more  highly  oxidiped  than  are  these  more  complex  acids, 
but  the  conditions  of  the  process  are  identical  in  the  two  cases.  These  organic 
acids  are  of  considerable  physiological  importance  in  effecting  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  salts  (e.g.  nitrates,  sulphates,  phosphates)  absorbed  from  the  soil. 

Amides  are  formed  both  in  anabolism  (p.  720),  and  in  catabolism  (p.  725). 

Proteida  may  all  be  formed  in  anabolism  ;  and  the  simpler  forms  (peptones) 
in  catabolism.  It  is  a  question  whether  or  not  the  more  complex  proteids  may 
not  be  formed  by  dissociation  of  the  molecule  of  protoplasm. 

The  waste-products  are  most  probably  all  formed  as  the  result  of 
catabolic  processes ;  though  their  formation  is  often  associated, 
both  as  to  time  and  place,  with  active  anabolism.  They  may  be 
classified  into  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous. 

The  principal  nitrogenous  waste-products  appear  to  be  the 
alkaloids  (see  p.  707).  They  are  probably  products  of  the  nitro- 
genous catabolism  of  plants  ;  and  it  is  suggestive  that  they  prin- 
cipally occur  deposited  in  the  cells  of  deciduous  parts,  such  as 
leaves,  seeds,  bark,  etc. 

The  principal  non-nitrogenous  waste-products  are,  water  ;  free 
oxygen  (green  plants  in  light)  ;  carbon  dioxide,  and  some  other 
highly  oxidised  carbon-acids,  such  as  the  oxalic  ;  resins  and  ethereal 
oils,  tannins,  aromatic  substances,  etc. 

Of  these  waste-products,  some  are  retained  in  the  cells  of  the 
plant,  whereas  others  are  thrown  ofE  or  excreted.  The  nitrogenous 
waste-products  are  deposited  either  in  cells  or  in  the  laticiferous 
tissue:  there  is  practically  no  excretion  of  such  waste-products  by 
plants.  Similarly,  those  of  the  non-nitrogenous  waste-products 
which  are  not  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures,  are  retained  by 
the  plant.  For  instance,  oxalic  acid  is  deposited  in  the  form  of 
crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  either  in  the  cavities  or  in  the  walls 
of  the  cells  (see  pp.  108,  113)  :  the  crystals  may  have  either  six 
molecules  of  water  of  crystallisation,  when  they  are  quadratic;  or 
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two  molecules,  when  they  are  prismatic  (raphides).  The  resins 
and  ethereal  oils  are  usually  exci-eted  by  the  cells  in  which  they  are 
formed,  into  intercellular  spaces  (resin-ducts,  oil-glands,  see  p.  138): 
the  tannins  are  mostly  stored  in  cells,  dissolved  in  the  cell-sap. 

Some  general  idea  may  be  formed  as  to  the  relation  of  these  substances  to 
the  catabolic  processes  by  a  consideration  of  the  origin  of  oxalic  acid  and  of 
tannin  in  the  plant :  the  matter  has  been  more  fully  investigated  with  refer- 
ence to  these  substances  than  to  any  others,  and  the  results  in  these  two  cases 
correspond  in  a  remarkable  manner. 

In  the  first  place,  both  these  substances  are  abundantly  formed  in  connexion 
with  active  chemical  change  of  the  plastic  substances  (probably  the  nitro- 
genous) supplying  the  demands  of  a  growing  part :  for  instance  they  are 
abundant  in  seedlings,  in  developing  shoots,  roots,  etc.  This  formation,  which 
is  quite  independent  of  light,  is  distinguished  as  primari/,  and  the  calcium 
oxalate  and  the  tannin  thus  formed  remain  permanently  in  the  cells  in  which 
they  are  formed  :  the  primary  calcium  oxalale  is  characterised  by  the  prismatic 
form  (raphides).  A  secondary  formation  of  both  these  substances  takes  place  in 
green  parts  of  plants  exposed  to  light,  in  leaves  for  instance  :  they  are  formed 
so  abundantly  under  these  circumstances  that  they  must  be  continually  trans- 
ported (in  solution  by  osmosis)  from  the  seat  of  formation  to  other  parts,  for 
instance,  from  the  leaves  to  the  stem.  This  secondary  formation  is  associated, 
not  with  the  assimilation  of  carbon  dioxide,  but  with  tlie  formation  of 
nitrogenous  organic  substance  (see  p.  720)  :  but  though  associated  with  this 
anabolic  activity,  the  actual  process  of  formation  of  these  two  substances  is 
probably  not  synthetic,  but  analytic ;  it  is  a  catabolic  process  which  necessarily 
accompanies  the  anabolic. 

The  oxygen  which  is  set  free  in  connexion  with  the  decomposi- 
tion of  CO2  in  the  green  parts  under  the  influence  of  light,  is 
exhaled  in  the  gaseous  form  ;  this  is  also  the  case,  for  the  most 
part,  with  the  watery  vapour  and  the  carbon  dioxide  produced  in 
catabolism.  In  some  cases,  however,  some  portion  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  forms  calcium  carbonate,  which  is  either  deposited  in  the 
solid  form  {e.g.  cystoliths,  see  p.  108),  or  is  excreted  by  means  of 
the  chalk-glands  (p.  137). 

In  some  cases,  substances  of  nutritive  value  are  excreted  by 
plants,  as  for  instance,  the  sugary  liquid  known  as  nectar  by 
special  glands,  the  nectaries  (see  p.  679),  of  flowers,  and  the 
digestive  liquid  ponred  out  by  the  glands  of  the  ca.rnivorous  plants. 
This  loss  of  substance  is,  hov^ever,  compensated  for  by  the  advan- 
tages gained  by  the  excretion.  The  nectar  attracts  insects,  and  so 
ensures  cross -fertilisation,  and  the  excretion  of  the  carnivorous 
plants  results  in  the  digestion  of  the  entrapped  insects  (see  p.  711). 

The  mechanism  of  excretion  may  be  generally  illustrated  by 
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reference  to  two  cases  :  to  the  nectaries,  and  to  the  chalk-glands. 
The  former  afford  an  example  of  that  mode  of  excretion  in  which 
the  necessary  force  is  supplied  by  the  excreting  cells  themselves  : 
the  latter,  of  that  mode  in  which  the  necessary  force  is  derived 
from  another  source.  Excretion  by  nectaries  can  be  well  observed 
in  the  case  of  FritilLaria  iv i jJerialis  (FvitiUfiry,  or  Crown  Imperial). 
At  the  base  of  each  of  the  petals  of  the  flower,  thei-e  is  an 
oval  depression  which  is  the  gland  or  nectary  and  is  seen  to  be 
occupied  by  a  large  drop  of  nectai-.  If  the  flower  be  cut  off,  and 
the  drop  be  removed  from  the  nectary  by  means  of  blotting-paper, 
it  will  be  shortly  replaced  by  a  fresh  drop.  It  is  therefore  clear 
that  in  this  case  the  excretion  of  the  liquid  is  effected,  not  by  the 
root-pressure,  for  the  flower  is  no  longer  in  connexion  with  the 
root,  but  by  the  cells  themselves.  The  mechanism  of  excretion 
seems  to  be  this,  that  the  cells  of  the  nectary  become  turgid,  and 
when  a  certain  degree  of  tui^gidity  has  been  attained,  filtration 
under  pressure  (see  p.  669)  takes  place,  and  liquid  is  pressed  out. 
Excretion  by  chalk-glands  can  be  well  observed  in  some  of  the 
Saxifrages.  The  chalk-glands  are  here  situated  at  the  end  of  the 
finer  vascular  bundles  round  the  margin  of  the  leaves,  each  gland 
being  at  the  bottom  of  a  depi-ession  in  the  surface,  and  communi- 
cating with  the  surface  by  two  or  three  water-stomata  (see  p.  157). 
So  long  as  the  leaf  is  in  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  plant,  and 
provided  that  transpii-ation  is  not  too  active,  drops  of  water  hold- 
ing chalk  in  solution  are  poured  out  by  these  glands  on  to  the 
surface  through  the  water-stomata.  The  excretion  stops,  however, 
directly  the  leaf  is  removed,  or  the  stem  is  cut  through.  In  this 
case  the  excretion  clearly  depends  upon  the  root-pressure;  the 
gland  itself  has  no  excreting  power,  but  it  simply  accumulates 
the  chalk  which  is  then  washed  out  by  the  cun-ent  of  water 
forced  through  the  gland  by  the  root-pressure. 

6.  The  Stipply  and  the  Expenditure  of  Energy.  It  has  been 
already  insisted  upon  that  a  living  organism  must  be  supplied  not 
only  with  matter,  but  also  with  energy.  The  principal  sources  of 
the  supply  of  energy  will  now  be  briefly  considered, 

a.  All  plants  absorb  kinetic  energy  in  the  form  of  heat  (see 
p.  671). 

h.  Plants  which  possess  chlorophyll  absorb  kinetic  energy  in  the 
form  of  light,  the  rays  absorbed  being  those  which  correspond  to 
the  absorption-bands  of  the  chlorophyll-spectrum  (see  pp.  674 
and  717). 
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c.  Plants  which  do  not  possess  chlorophyll  are  unable  to  absorb 
kinetic  energy  in  the  form  of  light,  but  they  obtain  their  supply 
in  other  ways.  For  instance,  it  has  been  pointed  out  (p.  711) 
that  these  plants  require  more  or  less  complex  carbon-compounds 
as  food:  the  significance  of  this  fact  is  not  only  that  these  plants 
are  unable  to  produce  these  compounds  for  themselves  from  carbon 
dioxide  and  water,  but  fui-ther,  that  these  compounds  represent 
potential  energy  which,  in  the  decomposition  of  these  compounds 
in  the  body  of  the  plant,  is  evolved  in  the  kinetic  form :  hence 
these  organic  food-substances  supply  the  plants  not  merely  with 
matter,  but  also  with  energy. 

Plants  without  chlorophyll  also  obtain  energy  by  yet  other  means.  For 
instance,  when  sugar  is  fermented  by  Yeast  (see  p.  723),  there  is  a  considerable 
evolution  of  energy,  and  this  is  the  true  siguifiicauce  of  the  process  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Yeast-plant :  similarly,  Bacteria  cause  various  putrefac- 
tive and  other  fermentations  which  are  attended  by  an  evolution  of  energy. 
In  these  cases  it  would  appear  that  the  plant  avails  itself  of  the  kinetic  energy 
evolved  in  the  fermentative  process. 

A  few  cases  have  been  investigated  among  Schizomycetes  in  which  the  supply 
of  kinetic  energy  is  obtained  by  oxidative  processes:  this  occurs,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  the  nitrifying  organisms  (Nitrobacteria)  which  oxidise  ammonia 
compounds  to  nitrites,  and  nitrites  to  nitrates,  in  the  soil :  in  the  case  of  the 
Sidphohacteria  which  oxidise  hydrogen  sulphide  (H2  S)  with  the  formation  of 
sulphates :  and  iu  the  case  of  the  Ferrobacteria  which  oxidise  ferrous  to  ferric 
salts  (see  p.  719). 

The  energy  obtained  in  any  of  these  ways  is  of  primai'y  impor- 
tance in  the  anabolism  of  the  plant :  it  is  concerned  with  the 
building  up  of  more  and  more  complex  organic  compounds  and 
with  the  nuti'ition  of  the  pi'otoplasm ;  and  in  as  far  as  these  com- 
pounds, such  as  carbohydrates,  proteids,  etc.,  accumulate  in  the 
plant,  in  so  fai-  is  potential  energy  accumulated  likewise.  But, 
inasmuch  as  the  catabolic  processes  are  at  the  same  time  in  con- 
stant operation,  there  is  going  on  in  the  plant  a  constant  conversion 
of  potential  into  kinetic  energy,  a  considerable  proportion  of  which 
is  dissipated  or  lost  to  the  plant. 

Energy  is  most  commonly  dissipated  in  the  form  of  heat,  in  a 
few  cases  in  the  form  of  light,  and  also  commonly  in  the  form  of 
movement.  The  evolution  of  heat  by  plants  is  not  usually 
sufficient  to  cause  the  temperature  of  the  plant-body  to  be  higher 
than  that  of  the  surrounding  air.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  catabolic  processes  of  plants  are  not  generally  very  active, 
and  partly  to  the  continual  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  and  in  con- 
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nexion  with  transpiration.  It  is  however  easy,  under  appropriate 
conditions,  to  demonstrate  the  evolution  of  heat.  If  a  quantity  of 
seeds  be  made  to  germinate  in  a  heap,  they  will  be  found  to  be 
distinctly  warm  (Fig.  476).    This  happens  on  a  large  scale  in  the 

process  of  malting  barley.  When  a  large 
quantity  of  barley-grains  are  germinat- 
ing on  a  malting-floor,  they  become  quite 
hot :  they  have,  in  fact,  to  be  continually 
turned  to  prevent  overheating.  The 
conditions  are  here  most  favourable  : 
for  the  catabolic  processes  are  extremely 
active  in  germinating  seeds,  and  there 
is  but  little  loss  of  heat  by  radiation 
and  transpiration.  Similar  observations 
may  be  made  with  opening  flower-buds, 
the  opening  of  the  bud  being  also  a 
period  of  great  catabolic  activity.  In 
some  cases,  as  in  the  Araceae,  where  the 
inflorescence  consists  of  a  great  number 
of  flovvers  which  open  simultaneously, 
and  which  are  protected  by  a  large  leaf, 
the  spathe,  a  rise  of  temperature  as 
much  as  18°  C.  has  been  observed. 

The  few  plants  in  which  an  evolution 
of  energy  in  the  form  of  light  has  been 
clearly  established  are  all  Fungi.  It  is 
commonly  termed  phosphorescence.  The 
so-called  phosphorescence  of  decaying 
wood  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  my- 
celium of  Agaricus  melleus,  and  that  of 
pntrifying  meat  and  vegetables  to  Schi- 
zomycetes  of  the  nature  of  Micrococci. 
Various  other  species  of  Agaricus  have 
been  found  to  be  luminous. 

Movement  of  some  kind  is  manifested 
by  all  plants.  All  plants  exhibit  that 
slow  movement  which  is  termed  growth: 
in  many,  there  is  a  more  or  less  well- 
marked  movement  of  the  protoplasm  in 
the  cell  or  cells  of  which  the  plant-body 
consists,  which  is  known  as  cyclosis,  cir- 


Fig.  476. — Apparatus  for  de- 
tecting the  rise  of  temperature 
in  small  opening  flowers  or  ger- 
minating seeds.  The  seeds  are 
heaped  as  closely  as  po-sible  in 
the  funnel  r  which  is  inserted 
into  the  mouth  of  a  bottle  con- 
taining a  solution  of  caustic 
potash.  This  absorbs  the  car- 
bon dioxide  produced  by  respi- 
ration. The  whole  is  enclosed 
in  a  glass  vessel,  and  a  delicate 
thermometer  is  inserted  through 
the  cotton  wool  which  closes 
the  mouth.  The  bulb  of  the 
thei-mometer  is  plunged  in 
among  the  seeds.  The  tempera- 
ture in  this  apparatus  will  be 
higher  than  in  another  arranged 
in  the  same  way  for  comparison, 
and  in  which  the  flowers  or 
seeds  are  replaced  by  scraps  of 
liaper,  etc. 
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culation^  or  rotation  :  some  are  capable  of  locomotion  during  the 
whole  or  a  portion  of  their  life,  a  peculiarity  which  is  shared  bj 
many  repi'oductive  cells,  such  as  zoospores  and  spermatozoids  :  in 
some  cases,  the  floral  or  the  foliage-leaves  of  the  plant  can  perform 
movements,  as  the  foliage-leaves  of  the  Sensitive  Plant,  of  the 
Telegraph-plant,  of  Dionma  muscipula  (Venus  Fly-trap),  the 
stamens  of  Berbei'is  and  of  the  Cynareee,  or  portions  of  leaves  as 
the  tentacles  of  Drosera  (Sun-dew,  see  p.  711).  These  movements 
are  considered  in  detail  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  connexion  between  these  various  forms  of  dissipation  of 
energy  and  the  catabolic  processes,  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  any  change  which  prejudicially  affects  the  activity  of 
catabolism,  similarly  affects  the  dissipation  of  energy.  For 
instance,  in  the  absence  of  free  oxygen,  a  condition  which 
diminishes  catabolic  activity  in  most  cases,  germinating  seeds  or 
opening  flowers  cease  to  evolve  heat ;  the  luminous  Fungi  cease  to 
emit  light ;  growth,  and  the  other  more  conspicuous  movements 
are  arrested  :  similar  effects  are  produced  by  exposure  to  a  low 
temperature. 

The  main  facts  of  the  metabolism  of  the  plant  may  be  cleai^ly 
summed  up  in  a  general  table  of  the  income  and  expenditure,  such 
as  the  following.  It  may  be  explained  that  in  this  table  account 
is  taken  of  only  that  portion  of  the  water  absorbed  from  without 
which  actually  enters  into  the  metabolism ;  the  remainder,  which 
simply  traverses  the  plant  to  be  exhaled  as  vapour  in  transpiration, 
is  not  considered.  Under  the  head  of  "  incidental  losses  "  are 
included  the  loss  of  organic  substance  connected  with  throwing 
off  reproductive  cells,  such  as  spores  and  spex-matozoids,  or  other 
reproductive  organs  such  as  seeds,  bulbils,  etc. ;  and  the  loss 
accompanying  the  shedding  of  leaves,  etc.,  in  the  (lase  of  plants 
which  live  through  more  than  one  period  of  growth. 
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Plant  possicssing  Chlorophyll. 


l7icovie. 

I.  Matter. 

Food ;  viz. 

Inorganic  salts. 

Carbon  dioxide. 

Water. 
Free  oxygen. 


Expenditure. 

1.  Matter. 

a.  Accumulated. 
Organic  substance  of  tissues 

(protoplasm,  cell  -  walls, 
etc.). 

Reserve    materials  (starch, 
sugar,  fats,  proteids,  etc.). 
Unexcreted    organic  waste- 
products    (tannins,  alka- 
loids, acids,  etc.). 
Mineral  matter  of  ash. 

b.  Dissipated. 
Carbon  dioxide")  in  respira- 
Water  )  tion. 
Free  oxygen  (evolved  by  green 

parts  in  light). 
Incidental  losses  (reproduc- 
tion, etc.) 
II.  Energy. 

a.  Accumulated. 

Potential    energy    of  the 
accumulated  oi-ganic  sub- 
stance (see  above). 
h.  Dissipated. 
Heat. 

Light  (in  some  cases). 
Movement  (includinggrowth). 
Potential  energy  (in  connex- 
ion  with   the  incidental 
losses  of  organic  substance, 
as  above). 

In  the  case  of  plants  which  do  not  possess  chlorophyll,  the  account  must  be 
altered  thus : — 


II.  Energy. 

Heat. 

Light  (absorbed  by  chloro- 
phyll). 


Income. 

I.  Matter. 

Food;  viz. 

Inorganic  Salts. 
Organic  matter. 
Water. 

Free  oxygen  (in  most  cases). 
II.  Energy. 

Heat. 

Potential  energy  of  organic 
food. 


Expenditure. 
Same  as  in  plant  possessing 
chlorophyll,  except  that  7io 
free  oxygen  is  given  off. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

SPECIAL  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MOVEMENT. 

§  10.  Introductory.  The  movements  to  be  specially  con- 
sidered here  are  such  as  may  be  characterized  as  vital ;  that  is, 
they  are  essentially  manifestations  of  the  life  of  the  protoplasm. 
This  statement  is  i-endered  necessary  by  the  fact  that  movements 
do  occur  in  plants  which  are  dependent  upon  purely  physical 
causes ;  instances  of  these  are  aif orded  by  the  rupture  of  pollen- 
sacs  and  other  sporangia,  the  twisting  and  untwisting  of  awns  (as 
in  the  fruits  of  Erodium,  p.  612,  and  Stipa,  p.  548j,  the  bursting 
of  fruits  (as  in  the  Balsam,  Impatiens  Noli-me-tangere,  and  the 
Squirting  Cucumbers,  such  as  Ecbalium,  Momoi'dica,  and  Elater- 
ium).  These  movements  may  be  due,  in  the  simpler  cases,  either 
to  expansion  and  contraction  of  hygroscopic  cell-walls  resulting 
from,  variations  in  the  moisture  of  the  air,  or  to  the  imbibition 
with  water  and  the  consequent  swelling-up  of  mucilaginous  sub- 
stances in  the  cells ;  in  the  more  complicated  cases  the  movement 
depends  upon  tensions  set  up  between  different  layers  of  tissue  in 
consequence  of  unequal  expansion. 

The  vital  movements  are  either  spontaneous  or  induced.  In  the 
former  case  they  are  the  result  of  causes  operating  in  the  or- 
ganism itself ;  in  the  latter,  they  are  the  result  of  causes  acting 
upon  the  oi'ganism  from  without. 

The  following  ai'e  the  principal  phenomena  of  movement  ex- 
hibited by  plants ;  the  streaming  movement  of  protoplasm 
(cyclosis)  ;  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  contractile  vacuoles  ; 
the  locomotion  of  entire  organisms  ;  the  movements  of  cellular 
members. 

§  11.  Automatism.  The  spontaneous  movements  may  be 
conveniently  considered  under  the  two  heads  of  movements  of 
protoplasm,  and  movements  of  cellular  members. 

A.  Movements  of  Protoplasm.  Under  this  head  are  included 
such  spontaneous  movements  as  can  be  directly  observed  in  the 
protoplasm.  The  first  to  be  noted  is  the  streaming  movement, 
which  can  be  frequently  observed  either  in  naked  protoplasm  (e.g. 
Plasmodia  of  Myxomycetes),  or  in  the  protoplasm  of  coenocytes 
clothed  by  a  cell-wall  (e.g.  hyphae  of  Fungi),  or  in  that  of  cells 
(e.g.  leaf  of  Elodea  and  Vallisneria,  internodal  cells  of  Characese, 
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root-hairs  of  Trianea  hogotensis,  hairs  of  the  stamens  of  Trades- 
cantia,  etc.).  The  movement  takes  place  in  the  more  fluid  por- 
tion of  the  protoplasm,  and  is  made  evident  by  the  granules  of 
various  kinds  which  are  carried  along  by  the  currrent.  The 
direction  of  the  movement  varies  somewhat  according  to  circum- 
stances :  the  current  travels  in  one  direction,  and  this  simple 
longitudinal  movement  is  all  that  can  be  observed  in  plasmodia 
and  in  hyphse ;  but  in  cells,  owing  to  their  shortness,  it  can  be 
observed  to  travel  up  one  long  side,  across  the  end,  and  down  the 
other  side ;  and  when  the  cytoplasm  forms  not  merely  a  parietal 
layer,  but  has  strands  traversing  the  vacuole  (e.g.  Fig.  46  D), 
currents  can  be  observed  in  these  strands  also. 

The  contractile  vactwles  (see  p.  102)  are  small,  more  or  less 
nearly  spherical,  cavities  which  make  their  appearance  in  the 
protoplasm  and  then  suddenly  disappear.  In  their  relatively 
slow  expansion  (diastole),  they  become  filled  with  cell-sap,  which 
is  forced  out  on  the  sudden  contraction  (systole).  They  have 
been  exclusively  found  in  motile  organisms,  such  as  Yolvox, 
Goriium,  Eudorina,  the  plasmodia  of  Myxomycetes,  the  zoospores 
of  many  Algoe  and  of  some  Fungi. 

In  the  second  place  the  protoplasmic  movements  which  involve 
locomotion  have  to  be  considered.  The  simplest  case  of  this  is  the 
amoeboid  movement  exhibited,  among  plants,  by  the  zoospores  of 
the  Myxomycetes  and  of  Some  Alg£e,  and  by  the  naked  masses  of 
protoplasm  which  constitute  the  plasmodia  of  the  Myxomycetes. 
There  is  here  no  specialised  motile  organ,  but  any  part  of  the 
protoplasm  may  be  protruded  as  a  pseudopodium  into  which  the 
remainder  of  the  protoplasm  gradually  flows,  and  thus  locomotion 
of  the  whole  is  effected. 

The  locomotory  movements  of  most  zoospores,  of  spermatozoids, 
and  of  entire  organisms  such  as  Volvox,  Pandorina,  etc.,  among 
Algae,  is  effected  by  means  of  specialised  motile  organs,  which  are 
delicate  protoplasmic  filaments  termed  cilia  (see  p.  102)  ;  each 
cell  may  have  one,  twOj  four,  or  many  cilia  (see  Figs.  168,  177, 
181,  etc.). 

Locomotiou  is  also  exhibited  by  other  Algas,  such  as  Diatoms,  Oscillatorias, 
etc.,  as  also  by  some  Sohizomycetes,  but  the  mechanism  is  not  fully  under- 
stood. 

B.  Movements  of  Cellular  Members.  Instances  of  the  move- 
ment of  parts  of  plants  consisting  of  one  or  more  cells  having  a 
cell-wall,  are  afforded  by  all  growing  members,  and  by  some 
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specially  modified  mature  members  ;  the  movements  of  the  latter 
are  termed  movements  of  variation,  those  of  the  former,  movements 
of  groioth. 

These  two  kinds  of  movements  can  be  readily  distinguished 
from  each  other,  inasmuch  as  the  movements  of  variation  are 
rapid  and  can  be  easily  observed,  whereas  the  movements  of 
growth  are  slow  and  can  only  be  followed  by  means  of  special 
apparatus. 

a.  Movements  of  Variation.  The  majority  of  the  movements  of 
variation  are  induced,  a  few  only  being  spontaneous.  Instances 
of  spontaneous  movement  are  afforded  by  the  rising  and  falling  of 
the  lateral  leaflets  of  the  trifoliolate  leaf  of  Desmodium  gyrans,  the 
Telegraph-plant ;  by  the  oscillation  of  the  labellum  of  Megaclinium 
falcatuvi,  an  African  Orchid;  by  the  bending  upwards  and  down- 
wards of  the  gynostemium  of  Styliditom  (Gandollea)  adnatum 
(see  p.  692).  It  must,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  the  power  of 
spontaneous  movement  may  be  possessed  by  plants  though  they  do 
not  manifest  it  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Thus  the  leaves 
of  the  Sensitive  Plant  {Mimosa  pudica)  move  spontaneously  in 
darkness,  but  they  will  not  do  so  in  the  light.  This  is  also  true 
of  various  Leguminosae  and  Oxalidacese. 

b.  Movements  of  Groioth.  Before  entering  upon  a  description 
of  the  movements  of  growth,  a  clear  idea  must  be  formed  of  what 
growth  really  is.  By  growth  is  meant  change  of  external  form, 
which  is  usually,  though  not  necessarily,  accompanied  by  increase 
in  bulk ;  the  change  of  form  being  rendered  permanent  by  the 
deposition  of  new  substance :  it  is  a  function  of  embryonic  proto- 
plasm (see  p.  16). 

The  growth  of  the  plant-body  takes  place  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  all  three  dimensions  of  space.  For  instance,  when  it 
takes  place  equally  in  all  three  dimensions,  a  spherical  body  is 
produced,  as  in  Protococcus  and  Yolvox.  Occasionally  it  takes 
place  especially  in  two  dimensions,  the  result  being  a  flattened 
body,  such  as  a  Fern-prothallus  or  an  Ulva.  More  commonly, 
however,  it  takes  place  especially  in  one  direction,  so  that  the 
plant-body  assumes  an  elongated  form.  An  extreme  case  of  this 
is  afforded  by  Spirogyra  and  other  filamentous  Algee.  It  is  this 
growth  in  length  which  has  been  more  especially  studied  physio- 
logically, and  in  what  follows,  "growth  "  may  be  taken  to  mean 
"  growth  in  length,"  unless  there  is  some  definite  statement  to  the 
contrary. 
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The  growth  in  length  of  the  plant-body  takes  place  at  fir.st 
throughout  its  whole  extent ;  but  at  a  later  period  it  is  limited,  as 
a  rule,  to  particular  regions  (see  p.  16).  In  the  growing  portion 
of  any  member  two  regions  may  be  distinguished :  the  formative 
region,  which  is  the  growing-point  proper:  and  the  region  of 
elongation  adjacent  to  it.  In  the  formative  region  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  tissue  from  plastic  substances  takes  place,  as  is 
specially  manifested  in  the  formation  of  cell-walls  accompany- 
ing the  cell-division  going  on  in  this  region  of  a  multicellular 
growing-point ;  but  the  amount  of  elongation  is  slight.  In  the 
region  of  elongation,  the  formative  processes  have  ceased :  in 
multicellular  plants  little  or  no  cell-division  takes  place  in  this 
region;  the  cells  are  here  fully  formed,  and  they  simply  require 
to  increase  in  bulk,  to  grow  in  fact,  in  order  to  attain  the  mature 
form.  Beyond  the  region  of  elongation  comes  the  portion  of  the 
member  which  has  already  ceased  to  grow.  It  must  be  clearly 
understood  that  each  portion  of  the  growing-point  passes  through 
these  three  phases.  For  instance,  in  a  multicellular  apical  grow- 
ing-point, each  cell  is  produced  in  the  formative  region  ;  and  as  in 
consequence  of  the  continued  formation  of  younger  cells  in  front 
of  it  at  the  apex,  it  comes  to  lie  at  an  increasing  distance  from 
the  apex,  it  passes  through  the  stage  of  growth,  to  become  an  adult 
tissue-element. 

The  movement  of  growth  in  length  is  altogether  spontaneous. 
It  may  be  generally  described  as  the  travelling  of  the  organic 
apex  in  a  line  which  is  the  continuation  of  the  longitudinal  axis 
of  the  growing  member.  Both  the  rate  and  the  direction  of 
growth  are  liable  to  variation,  Avhich  may  be  either  spontaneous 
or  induced.    The  induced  variations  are  discussed  in  §  12,  p.  742. 

Variations  in  the  Bate  of  Growth.  The  rate  of  growth  of  a  grow- 
ino-  member,  as  also  that  of  each  of  its  constituent  cells,  is  not 
uniform.  When  a  member  begins  to  grow,  its  rate  of  gi-owth  is 
at  first  slow  ;  it  then  accelerates,  until  a  maximum  rapidity  is 
attained ;  after  which  it  diminishes  until  growth  ceases  altogether. 
This  gradual  rise  and  fall  in  the  rate  of  growth,  extending  over 
the  whole  of  one  period  of  growth,  is  termed  the  grand  period  of 
growth. 

This  periodicity  is  manifested  also  in  each  cell  of  the  growing 
region.  A  young  cell  grows  but  slowly ;  as  it  becomes  older, 
and  is  gradually  removed  from  the  growing-point,  its  rate  of 
growth  increases  up  to  a  maximum  ;  as  it  becomes  still  older 
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and  is  still  more  remote,  the  rate  of  growth  sinks,  until  finally 
the  adult  stage  is  i-eached,  and  growth  ceases. 

Careful  observation  of  growing  members  has  shown  that,  in 
addition  to  the  spontaneous  variation  constituting  the  grand 
period  of  growth,  small  irregular  variations  are  constantly  taking 
place,  which,  since  they  are  apparently  spontaneous,  are  termed 
irregular  spontaneous  variations. 

Another  point  which  must  be  taken  into  account  is  the  energy 
of  groioth;  that  is,  the  relative  capacity  of  different  membei-s  for 
growth  in  length.  The  differences  in  the  energy  of  growth  in 
growing  members  manifest  themselves  in  differences  either  in  the 
length  of  the  grand  period,  or  in  the  rate  of  growth  ;  in  other 
words,  members  may  grow  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  or  they 
may  grow  more  or  less  rapidly.  In  any  case  the  result  is  that 
members  attain  different  lengths.  For  instance,  it  is  easy  to 
observe  that  the  lower  internodes  of  most  stems  remain  short ; 
that  those  above  them  are  longer ;  that 
those  of  a  certain  part  of  the  stem  are  the 
longest ;  and  that  the  upper  ones  again  are 
short.  In  the  same  way  the  size  of  the 
leaves  attached  to  these  various  parts  of 
the  stem  increases  from  below  to  about 
the  middle,  and  then  diminishes. 

Variations  in  the  Direction  of  Groioth. 
Although  it  is  true,  as  stated  above,  that 
the  result  of  growth  is,  generally  speaking, 
that  the  apex  of  the  growing  member  is 
moved  onwards  in  a  line  which  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  axis  of  the  growing  organ ; 
yet,  during  the  actual  process  of  growth, 
this  relation  of  position  is  not  maintainei), 
because  the  rate  of  growth  is  at  no  time 
uniform  throughout  the  transverse  section 
of  the  region  of  elongation.  Suppose  a 
radial  stem  rising  vertically  from  the  soil ; 
the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  fully  grown 
portion  of  this  stem  is  vertical,  but  this  is 
not  true  of  the  growing  portion.  If  the 
apex  be  looked  down  upon  from  above  it  will  be  seen  to  travel  in 
an  orbit  round  the  prolongation  of  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  fully 
grown  portion,  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  following  diagram. 


Fig.  477. — The  growing 
primary  root  of  the  Pea  in 
two  stages.  A  Tlie  root  is 
marked  by  lines  at  equal  dis- 
tances. Ill  B  the  diiferences 
in  rapidity  of  growth  are 
perceptible :  the  uppermost 
lines  have  not  been  sepa- 
rated; the  root  has  ceased 
to  grow  here.  The  lowest 
likewise  are  still  close  toge- 
ther ;  at  the  growing-point 
el'ingiitiou  Las  not  taken 
place.  In  the  intermediate 
zone  the  elongation  has  been 
very  great. 
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Fig.  478.— Dipgram  illustrnting  nntation  of  a  cylindrical  eteni,  as  seen  from  above: 
N,  S,  W,  E,  indicate  the  points  of  the  compass. 

The  small  upper  circle  divided  into  segments  represents  an  ideal  transverse  section  of 
the  nutating  region :  the  larger  circle  below  represents  the  orbit  of  nutation,  and  the  small 
circles  upon  it  represent  diflerent  positions  of  the  apex  of  the  stem  in  its  orbit ;  the  shaded 
segment  indicates  a! ways  the  position  of  one  and  the  same  side  of  the  stem;  the  small 
circle  in  the  centre  of  the  orbit  represents  the  position  of  the  apex  of  the  stem  were  it  no* 
nutating,  but  were  it  in  a  straight  line  with  the  older  parts  which  have  ceased  to  grow. 
Assuming,  to  begin  with,  that  the  rate  of  growth  is  uniiorm  in  all  the  segments  of  the 
elongating  region,  then  the  position  of  the  apex  will  coincide  with  the  small  circle  in  the 
centre;  but  the  gi'owth  is  not  uniform,  being  more  active  on  one  side  than  on  the  others, 
say  in  segment  1 ;  then  segment  4  will  be  the  region  of  least  active  growth,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  ape.x  oftlie  stem  will  be  displaced  southwards  till  it  takes  up  a  position  /  in 
the  orbit ;  the  wave  of  rapid  growth  then  travels  from  segment  1  to  segment  2,  and  the  apex 
travels  from  position  I  to  II  in  the  orbit,  and  so  on,  \intil  the  apex  has  completed  its  orbit 
and  returned  to  position  I.   It  will  be  observed  tliat  the  shaded  segment  always  faces  the 
same  side  (south)  in  all  positions  in  the  orbit;  nutation  is  thus  not  accompanied  by 
torsion,  that  is,  by  twisting  of  the  member  about  its  own  axis.   In  this  case  the  direction 
of  nutation  is  that  of  the  sun,  or  of  the  bands  of  a  watoh. 
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In  this  case,  the  stem  being  radially  symmetrical,  the  orbit  is 
approximately  circular  ;  but  in  cases  in  which  the  member  tends 
to  be  bilaterally  symmetrical,  one  diameter  of  the  orbit  becomes 
proportionally  elongated,  the  orbit  being  then  oval,  or  elliptic, 
until,  finally,  when  the  bilateral  symmetry  is  strongly  marked, 
the  orbit  becomes  a  straight  line,  the  growing-point  simply  oscilr 
lating  from  side  to  side.  Whilst  the  growing-poii^fc  is  travelling 
in  its  orbit,  it  is  at  the  same  time  being  raised  upwards ;  so  that 
it  describes  a  path  which  is,  according  to  the  form  of  the  orbit,  a 


A  li 

Fig.  479. — niustr.ition  of  the  epinastic  growth  of  the  leaves  of  the  Sunflower  (HcliautTiiis 
anmtus).  A  represents  the  position  of  the  leaves  when  the  plant  is  exposed  to  light;  3 
represents  the  position  of  the  leaves  when  the  plant  has  been  kept  in  darkness  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  In  A  the  leaves  are  expanded  in  consequence  of  the  directive  (diaheliotropic) 
action  of  the  incident  rays  of  light.  In  B  the  leaves,  in  the  absence  of  light,  had  become 
recurved  in  virtue  of  their  inherent  epinastic  growth. 


circular  spiral,  an  elliptical  spiral,  or  a  zig-zag.  These  changes 
of  position  are,  however,  not  permanent;  for  example,  though  the 
growing-point  may  be  travelling  upwards  in  a  spiral,  the  fully- 
grown  stem  does  not   resemble  a  corkscrew,  but  is  straight. 
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These  spontaneous  changes  in  position  of  growing-points  are 
designated  generally  by  the  term  Nutation. 

All  growing  members  nutate  in  a  more  or  less  marked  manner; 
but  the  most  conspicuous  instances  are  ailorded  by  slender  struc- 
tures, such  as  tendrils,  and  the  internodes  of  twining  stems. 

A  peculiar  form  of  nutation  is  commonly  exhibited  by  dorsiventral  members, 
such  as  leaves.  In  the  early  stages  the  one  surface  of  the  leaf  grows  much 
faster  than  the  other,  thus  leading  to  certain  peculiar  forms  of  vernation  and 
ffistivation  (see  p.  60) ;  in  the  later  stages  the  other  side  grows  the  faster,  and 
so  the  expansion  of  the  leaf  is  brought  about.  When  it  is  the  ventral  sur- 
face which  is  growing  the  faster,  whether  along  the  transverse  or  the  longi- 
tudinal axis  of  the  leaf,  it  is  said  to  be  a  case  of  cpinastij  (Fig.  479) ;  when  the 
dorsal  surface,  it  is  said  to  be  a  case  of  hyponasty.  A  striking  example  is  afforded 
by  leaves  having  circinate  vernation,  as  many  Ferns,  Drosera,  etc.;  this  form  of 
vernation  is  due  to  the  growth  of  the  leaf  being  at  first  longitudinally  hypo- 
nastic.  The  convolute,  involute,  and  conduplicate  forms  are  all  the  result  of 
transverse  hyponastic  growth  in  the  early  stages  of  development  of  the  leaf, 
whereas  the  revolute  form  is  the  result  of  transverse  epiuastic  growth. 

§  12.  Irritability  (Induced  Movements).  All  parts  of  plants 
-which  can  exhibit  movement  are  also  irritable  ;  that  is,  they 
respond  to  the  action  of  external  agents  either  by  a  movement  or 
by  a  change  in  the  rate  or  the  direction  of  their  movement.  The 
following  are  the  principal  causes,  or  stimuli,  of  movement,  or 
change  of  movement : — 

a.  Mechanical  ;  contact  or  pressure  ; 
h.  Variations  of  temperature  ; 

c.  Variations  in  the  intensity  of  light ; 

d.  Changes  in  the  direction  of  incidence  of  the  rays  of  light ; 

e.  Changes  of  position  with  regard  to  the  line  of  action  of 

gravity  (vertical)  ; 
/.  Dili'erences  of  degree  of  moisture  in  the  surrounding  medium. 

a.  Irritahility  to  Mechanical  Stimuli.  This  form  of  irritability 
is  most  strikingly  manifested  by  motile  mature  members,  and  less 
markedly  by  certain  growing  members. 

Irritability  to  contact  is  manifested  by  the  following  mature 
motile  members  :  by  the  leaves  of  the  sensitive  plants  (see  p.  689), 
and  by  those  of  Dionsea  and  Drosera  ;  by  the  stamens  of  Berberis, 
Mahonia,  the  Cynarea?,  and  the  Cistaceas;  by  the  lobes  of  the 
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stigma  of  Mimulas,  Marfcynia,  and  Bignonia ;  and  by  the  style  of 

Goldfussia  anisojohylla. 

The  most  familiar  case  is  that  of  Mimosa  pudica,  the  Sensitive  Plant.  The 
leaf  of  this  plant  is  bipinnate,  consisting  of  a  primary  petiole  bearing  at  its  free 
end  four  secondary  petioles,  upon  which  the  leaflets  or  pinnaB  are  inserted  (see 
Fig.  472).  The  primary  petiole  is  articulated  to  the  stem  ;  each  secondary 
petiole  to  the  primary  petiole ;  aud  each  pinna  to  the  secondary  petiole,  by  a 
pulvinus.  When  stimulated,  the  pinnae  fold  together  forwards  and  upwards : 
the  secondary  petioles  move  sideways  so  as  to  come  closer  together  and  to  lie 
almost  parallel ;  and  the  primary  petiole  sinks  downwards  ;  the  pulvini  act  as 
hinges  upon  which  the  various  parts  move. 

It  is  only  a  fev?-  growing  members  wbich  react  perceptibly  to 
mechanical  stimulation ;  such  are  tendrils,  the  petioles  of  leaf- 
climbers  {e.g.  Tropseolum,  Lovhospermum  scandens,  Maurandia, 
Solanum  jasminoides),  the  stem  of  at  least  one  stem-climber, 
namel}'  that  of  Cuscata  (Dodder),  and  roots.  In  these  cases  the 
contact  must  be  o£  relatively  long  duration,  becoming,  in  fact 
pressure. 

It  is  still  a  question  whether  the  internodes  of  all  stem-climbers  may  not  be 
in  some  degree  sensitive  to  contact ;  but  if  so,  they  are  sensitive  only  to  long- 
continued  contact. 

The  irritability  of  growing  members  to  mechanical  stimulation 
is,  however,  less  marked  than  that  of  the  mature  motile  members 
mentioned  above.  Even  in  the  most  sensitive  growini;  members, 
such  as  tendrils,  the  resulting  movement  is  comparatively  slow. 
The  movement  induced  in  these  members  is  that  they  tend  to 
curve  round  the  object  with  which  they  have  come  into  contact. 
The  i"esult  of  this  is  that  fresh  portions  of  the  member  come  into 
contact  and  are  stimulated  to  curve,  so  that  the  member  forms 
coils  round  the  object,  and  thus  becomes  firmly  attached  to  it.  In 
the  case  of  roots,  when  the  growing-point  is  more  or  less  injui'ed 
by  pressure  or  otherwise,  a  curvature  is  induced  of  such  a  kind 
that  the  injured  side  becomes  convex,  with  the  result  that  the 
growing-point,  and  consequently  the  direction  of  growth,  is  de- 
flected from  the  obstacle  or  other  cause  of  injury. 

b.  Irritahility  to  Variations  of  Temperature.  Movement,  like  the 
other  functions  (see  p.  671),  is  affected  by  temperature,  but  this 
influence  is  not  stimulating  but  tonic :  it  does  not  induce  move- 
ment, but  merely  modifies  the  activity  of  movement  (see  p.  760). 
A  sudden  variation  of  temperature  may,  however,  act  as  a  stimulus 
and  induce  a  movement.    This  kind  of  irritability  has  been  de- 
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tected  in  various  leaves :  for  instance,  a  rise  of  temperature  causes 
certain  flowers  (e.g.  Tulip,  Crocus)  to  open,  and  a  fall  of  tempera- 
ture causes  them  to  close  :  similarly  a  fall  of  temperature  causes 
the  leaves  of  such  plants  as  the  Sensitive  Plant  and  the  Wood- 
Sorrel  (Oxalis  Acetosella)  to  fold  up,  whereas  a  rise  of  temperature 
causes  them  to  expand  (see  Fig.  471). 

c.  Irritability  to  Variations  in  the  Intensity  of  Light  (Paratonic 
Effect  of  Light;  p.  674).  This  is  exhibited  in  a  marked  manner 
by  the  majority  of  motile  members,  more  especially  leaves.  When, 
for  instance,  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  diminished,  the  perianth- 
leaves  of  many  flowers  and  the  foliage-leaves  and  cotyledons  of 
many  plants  perform  movements  which  are  termed  nyctilropic  or 
sleep-movements  (see  p.  689).  Thus,  the  flowers  close;  and  the 
foliage-leaves  change  their  position  in  various  ways,  assuming 
what  is  known  as  the  nocturnal  position,  so  that  they  no  longer 
present  the  surface,  but  the  margin  of  the  blade  to  the  sky.  Con- 
versely, when  flowers  or  leaves  which  have  assumed  the  nocturnal 
position  are  exposed  to  light,  or  to  brighter  light  than  before,  they 
resume  their  normal  expanded  (diurnal)  position. 

Another  remarkable  manifestation  of  this  irritability  is  that 
movements  of  variation  in  some  cases,  and  movements  of  growth 
in  most  cases,  a,re  retarded  or  arrested  by  exposure  to  light  of  a 
sufficient  intensity. 

In  illustration  of  the  effect  of  light  upon  movements  of  varia- 
tion, it  may  be  stated  that  certain  members,  such  as  the  leaves 
of  the  Sensitive  Plant,  which  perform  spontaneous  movements  of 
variation,  are  unable  to  do  so  when  exposed  to  bright  light: 
under  this  condition  the  leaves  become  fixed,  as  it  were,  in  the 
diurnal  position.  This  is  not,  however,  the  case  with  all  mature 
motile  members :  for  instance,  the  movement  of  the  lateral  leaf- 
lets of  the  Telegraph-plant  {Desmodium  gyrans)  continues  even  in 
bright  sunlight. 

The  paratonic  action  of  light  on  movements  of  growth  is 
strikingly  exhibited  in  various  ways.  It  is  well  demonstrated  by 
etiolated  plants  (see  p.  674),  that  is,  by  plants  which  have  been  kept 
in  darkness  for  some  considerable  time.  A  characteristic  feature  of 
etiolated  shoots  is  the  excessive  length  of  their  internodes,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  a  shoot  which  has  been  growing  for  the  same 
period  exposed  to  the  normal  alternation  of  day  and  night.  This 
excessive  elongation  in  darkness — which  occurs  as  a  rule  in  all 
radial  and  isobilateral  members  which  usually  grow  exposed  to 
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light— is  the  result  of  the  absence  of  the  retarding  paratonic  action 
of  light. 

The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  the  shoots  of  stem-climbers  (Hop,  etc.).  The 
stems  of  these  plants  have,  under  ordinary  conditions,  very  long  internodes  ; 
they  seem  to  grow  to  the  utmost  even  although  they  are  exposed  to  light,  and 
they  do  not  grow  to  any  greater  length  in  darkness.  On  account  of  this  pecu- 
liarity they  have  been  termed  ''  normally  etiolated  shoots." 

The  effect  of  the  paratonic  action  of  light  can  also  be  estimated 
bj  direct  measurement  of  the  growing  member.  As  the  result  of 
a  great  number  of  comparative  measurements,  it  has  been  found, 
in  regard  to  members  of  all  kinds,  that  the  rate  of  growth  is  more 
rapid  in  darkness  than  in  light. 

An  interesting  demonstration  of  the  relation  of  the  rate  of 
growth  to  light,  is  afforded  by  the  observation  of  the  growth  of 
any  member  at  given  intervals — every  hour,  or  every  two  or  three 
hours — during  an  entire  day  of  twenty-four  hours.  By  this  means 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  a  growing  member  exhibits  a  regular 
daily  periodicity  in  the  variations  in  its  rate  of  grow^th,  w^hich  has 
a  direct  relation  to  the  alternation  of  day  and  night. 

A  general  inspection  of  the  tracings  in  Fig.  480  shows  that  the 
rate  of  grovrth  increases  in  darkness,  and  diminishes  in  the  light. 
This  is  more  apparent  in  the  3-hour  than  in  the  1-hour  tracing, 
for  the  latter  is  complicated  by  the  registration  of  the  spontaneous 
variations  in  the  rate  of  growth  (see  p.  739),  whereas  the  former  is 
not,  owing  to  the  longer  interval  between  the  measurements. 

It  will  be  further  noticed  that  the  effect  of  a  change  from  dark- 
ness to  light,  or  from  light  to  darkness,  is  not  manifested  at  once ; 
but  that  after  such  a  change,  the  rate  of  growth  goes  on,  for  a 
time,  as  it  did  before,  until  gradually  it  alters.  In  fact,  a  growing 
member,  though  kept  in  continuous  darkness,  will  exhibit  a  more 
or  less  well-marked  periodicity  for  several  days.  This  is  a  good 
instance  of  the  general  slowness  of  reaction  which  characterises 
growing  members. 

But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  variations  of  temperature 
also  affect  the  rate  of  growth.  Hence,  since  the  alternation  of 
day  and  night  is  accompanied  by  changes  of  temperature,  the 
forms  of  the  tracings  in  the  figure  are  not  solely  due  to  the  influ- 
ence of  light,  but  also  to  some  extent  to  that  of  temperature. 
Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that,  as  the  intensity  of  the 
light  diminishes  towards  evening,  the  temperature  falls.  The 
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former  condition  tends  to  accelerate  growth,  but  the  latter  to 
retai'd  it.  The  actual  rate  of  growth  is  the  resultant  of  the 
acceleration  due  to  diminished  light,  and  of  the  retardation  due  to 
a  falling  temperature.  Similarly,  in  the  morning,  the  increasing 
intensity  of  the  light  tends  to  retard  growth,  whereas  the  rising 
tempei-ature  tends  to  accelerate  it.  The  actual  j-ate  of  growth  is 
the  resultant  of  the  retardation  due  to  increased  intensity;  of  ligbt, 
and  of  the  acceleration  due  to  a  rising  temperature. 


o-piii    12.         earn      12  Gpm     ;j  .      carfk      la         Opm  12. 

Fig.  480.-(After  Sachf).   IHuBtrating  the  daily  periodicity  of  growth  in  length. 
In  Fig.  480  there  is  given  a  graphic  representation  of  two  complete  daily 
veriods  of  growth  as  observed  in  a  Dahlia-stem.    The  absciss*  of  the  base-hne 
represent  periods  of  two  hours,  and  the  divisions  of  the  ordiuates  represent  units 
of Trowth  in  length.    The  tracing  marked  1/.  is  the  result  of  hourly  measure 
men        the  growing  stem;  the  tracing  marked  3.  is  the  result  of  measuj^ 
ments  made  etery  three  hours.    The  variations  of  te-per^^- ^^-^J^^- 
taken  into  account,  and  are  represented  by  the  tracmg  marked  t  .  the  base  hue 
represents  12°  R..  and  five  of  tbe  divisions  of  the  -'^-f  ^/^P^^^^^* 
will  be  seen  that  the  temperature  varied  between  about  12.5  B.  and  15.8 
The  shaded  spaces  represent  periods  of  darkness. 

The  paratonic  action  of  light  varies  with  its  intensity  :  the  more 
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intense  the  light  the  more  marked  the  paratonic  action.  Exposure 
to  very  intense  light  may  entirely  arrest  growth  for  the  time 
being. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  different  rays  of  the  spectrum  are 
not  equally  active ;  the  paratonic  effect  of  the  more  highly  refran- 
gible rays  (violet,  indigo,  blue)  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the 
rays  of  lower  refrangibility  (see  Fig.  481). 

d.  Irritability  to  the  Direction  of  Incidence  of  the  rays  of  Light 
(Heliotropism) .  This  kind  of  irritability  is  extremely  common, 
and  generally  manifests  itself  in  the  most  striking  manner.  The 
most  active  rays  of  light  are  those  of  high  refrangibility  (violet, 
indigo,  blue). 

A  remarkable  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  zoospores  of 
various  plants  (e.g.  Ulothi-ix,  Haematococcus,  Botrydium,  etc.). 


Fig.  481.— (After  Wiesnpr).  Curve  illustrating  the  relative  heliotropic  effect  of  rays  of 
ilifferent  refrangibility.  The  letters  A—H  in  the  base-line  indicate  the  position  of  the 
more  important  lines  in  the  solar  ppectrum.  The  curves  I,  II,  III  represent  the  degree  of 
curvature,  under  the  influence  of  the  different  rays,  presented  by  the  Vetch,  the  Cress,  and 
the  Willow  respectively.  The  curve  xxj  represents  the  relative  effect  of  the  different  rays 
in  retarding  growth  ;  ii  is  greatest  at  y,  and  least  at  x. 

When  light  falls  obliquely  upon  them,  these  zoospores  arrange 
themselves  in  the  water  so  that  their  long  axes  are  parallel  to  the 
direction  of  incidence  of  the  rays ;  this  phenomenon  is  termed  Photo- 
taxis.  Moreover,  the  direction  of  their  movement  is  also  determined 
by  the  direction  of  incidence  of  the  light.  They  move  in  the  line 
of  incidence,  but  they  may  move  either  towards  or  away  from  the 
source  of  light;  the  direction  depending  partly  on  the  intensity  of 
the  light,  and  partly  on  the  degree  of  irritability  of  the  zoospore. 
When  a  zoospore  moves  towards  a  source  of  light,  it  is  said  to  bo 
positively  phototactic  ;  when  away  from  it,  negatively  phototactic. 
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Anofclier  important  case  is  the  chancre  of  position  of  the  chlorophyll- 
corpuscles  in  the  cells  (see  p.  686). 

Motile  cellular  members,  whether  mature  or  growing,  are,  as  a 
rule,  sensitive  to  the  directive  influence  of  the  incident  rays  of 
lig-ht.  Among  mature  motile  members,  foliage-leaves  are  those 
which  most  markedly  respond  to  the  directive  or  heliotropic  influ- 
ence of  light ;  among  growing  members,  it  is  more  especially  stems 
and  leaves  which  ai-e  sensitive,  but  roots  have  in  many  cases  been 
found  to  be  so.  All  these  irritable  members  take  up  a  definite 
position,  the  light-position  (p.  688),  with  reference  to  the  direction 
of  incidence  of  the  rays  of  light.  Members  capable  of  performing 
movements  of  variation  can,  if  necessary,  change  their  light- 
position,  whereas  the  light-position  of  other  members  can  only  be 
changed  so  long  as  they  are  growing. 

The  particular  position  which  the  member  assumes  under  the 
heliotropic  influence  of  light,  depends  upon  its  organisation.  Three 
classes  of  members,  namely  the  dorsiventral,  the  isobilateral,  and 
the  radial,  have  thei'efore  to  be  considered. 

It  may  be  generally  stated  of  dorsiventral  members,  that,  for  a 
certain  mean  intensity  of  light,  their  light-position  is  such  that 
the  morphologically  upper  (ventral)  surface  is  directed  towards 
the  source  of  light,  and  lies  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  of  incidence  of  the  rays  :  that  is,  they  are  diaheliotropic. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  position  of  dorsiventral  mem- 
bers with  regard  to  light  may  not,  in  nature,  always  be  found  to  be  exactly  that 
described  above,  because  other  directive  influences  are  in  operation  which 
interfere  with  the  effect  of  light.  When,  by  appropriate  arrangements,  the 
effect  of  the  other  influences  is  removed,  and  light  alone  is  acting,  the  truth  of 
the  above  statement  will  be  demonstrated. 

The  case  of  motile  foliage-leaves  may  be  taken  first  in  illustra- 
tion, such  as  those  of  the  Sensitive  Plant,  Robinia,  Scarlet  Runner, 
etc.  When  these  leaves  are  exposed  to  light  of  suflicient  intensity 
to  cause  them  to  assume  the  diurnal  position  (see  p.  689),  their 
upper  (ventral)  surfaces  are  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
incidence  of  the  rays.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  light  to  which 
they  are  exposed  becomes  less  intense  than  this,  they  will  manifest 
no  sensibility  to  its  direction  of  incidence,  but  Avill  merely  assume 
the  nocturnal  position.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  light  becomes 
more  intense,  then  the  leaves  will  alter  their  position  so  that  the 
blades  will  present  their  edge,  instead  of  their  ventral  surface,  to 
the  incident  rays  (paraheliotropism,  see  p.  689). 
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In  the  case  of  foliage-leaves  and  other  dorsiventral  members 
which  cannot  execute  movements  of  variation,  the  light-position  is 
assumed  in  the  course  of  development,  and  is  fixed.  Since  it 
cannot  be  altered  in  relation  to  variations  in  the  intensity  of  the 
incident  rays,  the  position  assumed  is  determined  by  the  most 
frequent  direction  of  incidence  of  the  rays  of  suitable  intensity. 
For  instance,  the  fixed  light-position  of  the  foliage-leaves  of  plants 
growing  free  in  the  open,  is  usually  not  such  that  the  ventral 
surface  is  horizontal,  facing  the  zenith  ;  but  such  that  it  is  directed 
towards  that  quarter  of  the  sky  from  "which,  not  the  brightest 
sunlight,  but  the  brightest  diffuse  daylight,  falls  perpendiculai'ly 
upon  it.  In  fact,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  that  the  fixed  light- 
position  of  leaves,  when  the  light  is  of  high  average  intensity,  is 
such  that  the  surfaces  are  vertical,  so  that  the  margin  is  pre- 
sented to  the  zenith.  Under  these  circumstances  both  surfaces 
are  equally  exposed  to  light,  and  the  structure  of  the  leaf  becomes 
more  or  less  isobilateral  (see  pp.  164,  686). 

A  most  remarkable  instance  of  a  fixed  light-position  with  vertical  surfaces, 
is  afforded  by  the  so  called  "  Compass-plants,"  Silphium  laciniatum,  and 
Lactuca  Scariola.  The  surfaces  of  the  leaves  of  these  plants  are  not  only 
vertical  when  fully  exposed  to  bright  light,  but  they  place  themselves  in  a 
vertical  plane  which  moi"e  or  less  nearly  coincides  with  the  meridian  of  the 
locality,  the  surfaces  of  the  leaves  facing  east  and  west.  It  is  this  relation  of 
the  fixed  light-position  of  the  leaves  to  the  points  of  the  compass  which  sug- 
gested the  name  "  Compass-plants." 

The  fact  that  the  ultimate  position  of  dorsiventral  leaves  is 
mainly  determined  by  light,  is  demonstrated  by  removing  them — 
whilst  still  growing,  and  therefore  capable  of  a  change  of  posi- 
tion— from  its  influence.  In  darkness  these  leaves  take  up  an 
altogether  different  position  (see  Fig.  479),  becoming  curved  in 
various  ways;  when  again  exposed  to  light  they  resume  their 
previous  diaheliotropic  position. 

With  reference  now  to  radial  members,  it  may  be  generally 
stated  that  the  essential  feature  of  their  response  to  the  directive 
influence  of  light  is  that  they  tend  to  place  their  long  axes  in  the 
direction  of  incidence  of  the  brightest  light  falling  upon  them. 
Whei-eas  in  the  case  of  dorsiventral  members  the  important  point 
18  the  relation  of  the  morphologically  upper  surface  to  the  direction 
of  the  incident  rays ;  in  the  case  of  radial  members  the  important 
point  is  the  relation  of  the  long  axis  to  the  direction  of  the  incident 
rays. 
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An  exact  coincidence  between  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  member 
and  that  of  the  incident  rays  is,  however,  not  always  attained  in  nature,  on 
account  of  the  antagonistic  action  of  other  directive  influences.  This  point  is 
more  fully  discussed  on  p.  757. 

It  must  be  mentioned  that,  inasmuch  as  there  are  no  radial 
members  which  are  both  heliotropically  irritable  and  capable  of 
perfoi^ming  movements  of  variation,  all  that  is  here  said  refers  to 
growing  radial  members. 

In  illustration,  the  case  of  a  radial  member  which  has  been 
grown  in  the  dark  may  be  taken,  and  it  may  be  assumed  to 
be  vertical.  Light  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  it  from  one  side  ;  the 
effect  is  a  gradual  curvature  of  the  member,  as  it  continues  to 
grow,  so  that  its  long  axis  comes  to  coincide  more  or  less  nearly 
with  the  direction  of  the  incident  rays. 

But  the  curvature  may  be  in  one  of  two  directions;  it  may  be 
either  such  that  the  apex  of  the  member  comes  to  point  towards 
the  source  of  light,  or  such  that  it  points  in  the  opposite  direction. 
When  the  former  is  the  case  the  member  is  said  to  be  positively 
heliotropic  ;  when  the  latter,  it  is  said  to  be  negatively  heliotropic. 

The  nature  of  the  curvature,  whether  positive  or  negative, 
depends  upon  the  specific  irritability  of  the  member.  Thus,  gene- 
rally speaking,  primary  shoots,  including  such  forms  as  the  stems 
of  Chara  and  Nitella,  the  peduncles  of  flowers,  the  stipes  of  the 
larger  Fungi,  and  the  gonidiophores  of  Moulds,  as  also  radial 
leaves  such  as  those  of  the  Onion,  are  positively  heliotropic. 
Negative  heliotropism  has  been  observed  in  many  roots,  especially 
aerial  roots,  and  in  the  root- hairs  of  Marchantia.  With  regard  to 
shoots,  the  hypocotyl  of  Viscum,  the  Mistletoe,  is  negatively  helio- 
tropic. 

Although  the  relation  between  the  external  symmetry  of  the 
member  and  its  heliotropic  irritability  is  generally  that  indicated 
above,  yet  there  are  exceptions  :  all  dorsi ventral  members  are  dia- 
heliotropic  ;  but  not  all  radial  members  are  positively  or  negatively 
heliotropic,  for  some  of  them  are  diaheliotropic.  It  seems  that 
continual  exposure  to  intense  light  falling  on  one  side  induces  at 
least  physiological  dorsi  ventrality  in  some  radial  members  (e.g. 
shoots  of  Ivy  and  Tropseolum). 

It  is  frequently  stated  that  exposure  to  intense  light  causes  a  reversal  of 
heliotropic  properties  in  radial  members ;  for  instance,  that  a  shoot  which  is 
positively  heliotropic  in  moderately  intense  light  becomes  negatively  heliotropic 
in  very  intense  light.    The  true  explanation  of  such  cases  is  probably  this,  that 
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under  the  influence  of  intense  unilateral  illumination,  the  radial  organ  becomes 
physiologically  dorsiventral ;  it  is  then  diaheliotropic  {not  negatively  helio- 
tropic)  in  place  of  being  positively  heliotropic,  and  any  curvature  which  it  may 
present  is  due  to  epinasty  or  hyponasty. 

The  flattened,  typically  isobilateral,  leaves  of  various  Monocoty- 
ledons, such  as  those  of  Iris,  appear  to  be  positively  heliotropic. 

e.  Irrif.ability  to  the  Directive  Influence  of  Gravity  (Oeotrnpism) . 

The  effects  of  the  stimulating  directive  action  of  gravity  must 
be  clearly  distinguished  from  those  which  are  due  to  the  mere 
weight  of  the  parts.  It  is  only  the  former  which  are  referred  to 
by  the  term  geotropism.  The  gfeotropic  curvatures  are  effected 
with  considerable  force,  and  will  take  place  even  against  consider- 
able resistance ;  for  instance,  it  has  been  observed  that  the  pri- 
mary roots  of  seedlings  will  curve  downward  into  mercury. 

Geotropic  irritability  is  manifested  by  various  members,  such  as 
stems,  leaves,  and  roots.  The  phenomena  of  geotropism  in  the 
three  categories  of  members,  the  dorsiventral,  the  radial,  and  the 
isobilateral,  will  now  be  studied. 

With  regard  to  dorsiventral  members,  it  appears  that  many 
leaves,  both  growing  and  motile,  lateral  shoots  of  Conifers  and  of 
many  dicotyledonous  shrubs,  runners,  etc.,  which  are  doi*si ventral, 
take  up  such  a  position,  when  acted  upon  solely  by  gravity,  that 
their  longitudinal  axis  is  horizontal — that  is,  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  action  of  gravity,  the  vertical — and  that  their  morphologi- 
cally superior  surface  is  directed  upwards.  If  these  members  are 
moved  out  of  this  position  so  that  their  long  axis  is  not  horizontal, 
they  curve  until  it  is  so  ;  or  if  they  be  so  moved  that  the  nor- 
mally upper  surface  faces  downwards,  they  twist  until  it  faces  up- 
wards. These  members  behave  in  respect  to  the  line  of  action  of 
gravity  just  as  they  do  to  the  direction  of  the  incident  rays  of 
light.    They  are  diageotropic,  just  as  they  are  diaheliotropic. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  at  all  points  of  the  earth's  surface  typi- 
cal radial  members,  such  as  primary  shoots  and  roots,  grow  with 
their  long  axis  vertical,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  direction 
of  growth  of  the  primary  shoots  is  away  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  whereas  that  of  the  primary  roots  is  tov^^ards  the  centre  of 
the  earth.  It  can  be  readily  demonstrated  (by  Knight's  machine, 
Fig.  483)  that  this  vertical  direction  of  growth  is  due  to  the  force 
of  gravity,  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  phenomenon  of  geotropism.  But 
the  effect  produced  is  precisely  opposite  in  the  two  cases  ;  primary 
shoots  grow  in  a  direction  opposed  to  that  of  the  action  of  gravity, 
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they  are  negatively  geotropic ;  primary  roots  grow  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  that  of  the  action  of  gravity,  they  are  positively  geotropic. 

If  these  members  be  moved 
out  of  their  normal  position, 
they  will  return  to  it  by 
performing  geotropic  cur- 
vature. 


to 


Fig.  482.— Geotropic  curvature  of  a  Pea-seedling 
placed  horizontally.  The  thicker  outline  indicates 
the  original  positions  of  the  primary  slioot  and 
root;  the  shoot  s  has  curved  upwards  in  the 
course  of  its  growth,  the  root  w  has  curved 
downwards.  The  bud  at  the  apex  of  the  shoot 
is  nutating. 


The  principle  of  Knigbt's  ma- 
chine is  to  expose  growiug  plants 
to  the  action  of  centrifugal  force, 
either  alone  (Fig.  483  B)  or  to- 
gether with  gravity  {A).  The 
object  of  it  is  to  demonstrate 
that  gravity  is  the  directive  force 
which  determines  the  relative 
directions  of  growth  of  shoots 
and  roots ;  the  line  of  reasoning 
being,  that  if  the  direction  of  growth  of  roots  and  shoots  can  be  affected  by  a 
known  physical  force,  such  as  the  centrifugal  force  of  a  rapidly  rotating  wheel,  in 
a  manner  analogous  to  that  observable  in  nature,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
natural  direction  of  growth  of  these  members  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  a 
physical  force,  and  this  force  is  doubtless  that  of  gravity.    In  Fig.  A,  the  seed- 
lings have  been  growti  on  a  rapidly  rotating  horizontal  wheel,  and  exposed 
consequently  to  the  action  both  of  gravity  and  of  centrifugal  force :  the  result 
is,  that  the  primary  roots  and  shoots  still  grow  in  diametrically  opposite  direc- 
tions, but  the  line  of  growth  is  not  vertical,  as  in  nature,  but  oblique  ;  hence  it 
follows  that  the  direction  of  growth  of  both  root  and  shoot  has  been  affected  by 
the  centrifugal  force.    In  B,  the  seedlings  have  been  grown  on  a  rajjidly  rota- 
ting vertical  wheel :  in  consequence  of  the  continuous  change  in  position  with 
regard  to  the  vertical,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  this  experiment,  the  directive  action 
of  gravity  is  eliminated,  for  all  parts  of  the  seedlings  are  acted  upon  by  gravity 
for  successive  equal  times  in  opposite  directions :  the  only  force  ia  action  is  the 
centrifugal  force,  with  the  result  that  the  primary  roots  have  grown  towards 
the  centre  of  the  wheel,  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  line  of  action  of 
the  centrifugal  force,  whilst  the  primary  shoots  have  grown  outwards,  away 
from  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  action  of  the  centri- 
fugal force.    It  is  clear  from  these  facts  (1)  that  a  purely  physical  force  can 
determine  the  direction  of  growth  of  roots  and  shoots  :  (2)  that  the  physical 
force  employed  (centi'ifugal  force)  affects  primary  roots  and  shoots  in  a  precisely 
contrary  manner :  and  it  may  be  concluded  that  since  the  phenomena  produced 
by  the  action  of  centrifugal  force  in  these  experiments  are  quite  analogous  to 
those  observable  in  nature,  the  cause  of  the  natural  phenomena  is  also  a  purely 
physical  force,  and  the  force  of  gravity  is  the  one  which  meets  all  the  necessary 
conditions. 

Another  mode  of  experimental  proof  is  by  means  of  a  machine  termed  a 
Clinostat.    This  machine  differs  from  Knight's  machine  in  that  the  rotation  of 
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slow,  so  that  no  centrifugal  force  is  set  up.    The  principle  of 


the  plant  is  very 

it  is  that,  by  slowly  rotating  a  plant  by  means 
Fig.  483  J5) 


of  a  vertical  wheel  either  (as  in 


with  the  long  axis  of  the  plant  in  the  plane  of  the  wheel,  or  with  the 


Fig.  483  (after  Knight).— Diagrams  illustrating  experiments  with  Knight's  machine.  A 
Wheel  rotating  horizontally  on  a  vertical  axis;  B,  wheel  rotating  vertically  on  a  horizontal 
axis. 
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long  axis  of  the  plant  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  wheel,  each  part  is  ex- 
posed for  successive  equal  times  to  the  action  of  gravity  in  precisely  opposite 
directions,  so  that  the  directive  action  of  gravity  neutralises  itself.  The  result 
is  that  a  stem  or  root  with  its  long  axis  horizontal  remains  perfectly  straight 
when  rotated  on  the  clinostat,  provided  that  other  disturbing  influences  (light, 
etc.)  are  excluded ;  and  the  fact  that  the  empirical  results  given  by  the  machine 
exactly  correspond  to  what  would  be  theoretically  anticipated  on  the  hypothesis 
that  gravity  is  the  active  directive  force  in  geotropic  curvature,  is  strong  con- 
firmatory evidence  of  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  experiments  with 
Knight's  machine. 

The  geotropic  influence  of  gravity  is  greatest  when  the  radial 
ra ember  is  in  a  horizontal  position;  that  is,  the  curvature  into  the 
normal  position  then  takes  place  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  But 
the  visible  effect  is  the  more  marked,  the  further  the  member  is 
removed  from  its  normal  position  ;  for  instance,  when  a  primary 
shoot  is  turned  upside  down,  a  curvature  of  180°  has  to  be  per- 
formed in  order  that  the  apex  may  again  point  upwards. 

In  addition  to  the  primary  shoots  of  seedlings,  the  following  radial  members 
are  negatively  geotropic ;  the  stipes  of  Mushrooms,  the  gonidiophores  of  Moulds, 
the  stems  of  Characese,  the  stalks  of  the  receptacles  of  Liverworts,  the  peduncles 
of  many  flowers,  the  setse  of  Mosses,  etc.  Also  isobilateral  leaves,  such  as  those 
of  Iris  ;  when  placed  horizontally  in  darkness,  whether  flat  or  edgeways,  they 
curve  upwards. 

In  addition  to  the  primary  roots  of  seedlings,  the  following  radial  members 
are  positively  geotropic ;  the  hypbte  of  Fungi  which  penetrate  into  the  sub- 
stratum, the  root- like  filaments  of  Vaucheria,  and  other  Algre,  the  rhizoids  of 
Muscineee,  the  rhizomes  of  Yucca  filamentosa  and  of  Cordyline  rubra,  etc. 

An  instance  of  the  absence  of  geotropic  irritability  in  a  growing  member  is 
afforded  by  the  hypocotyl  of  the  Mistletoe. 

The  degree  of  geotropic  irritability  is  not  the  same  in  all  radial 
members.  It  may  be  generally  stated  that  the  lateral  branches 
both  of  shoots  and  I'oots  are  less  irritable  than  primary  shoots  and 
roots.  For  instance,  the  secondary  branches  of  I'oots  grow,  not 
vertically  downwards,  but  obliquely  outwards  and  downwai'ds,  in 
the  soil. 

All  radial  members  are  not,  however,  either  positively  or  nega- 
tively geotropic  ;  some,  such  as  the  rhizomes  of  Heliocharis pahistris, 
Sparganium  ramosum,  and  Scirpus  maritimus,  are  diageotropic. 

It  has  been  observed  in  some  cases  that  the  nature  of  the  geo- 
tropic irritability  of  a  member  may  change  in  the  course  of  its 
development.  For  instance,  the  peduncle  of  the  Poppy  is  posi- 
tively geotropic  whilst  the  flower  is  in  the  bud,  but  negatively 
geotropic  during  flowering  and  fruiting.     Again,  the  flowers  of 
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the  Daffodil  are  negatively  geotropic  wlien  in  the  bud,  but  they 
become  diageotropic  as  they  open. 

/.  Irritability  to  Differences  in  the  degree  of  Moisture  in  the  sur- 
rounding  Medium  {Hydrotropism} . 

Irritability  of  this  kind  is  especially  characteristic  of  earth-roots 
which  possess  it  in  a  high  degree.  It  can  be  readily  demon- 
strated by  a  well-known  experiment.  Peas  or  Beans  are  made  to 
germii^ate  in  a  sieve  full  of  damp  sawdust,  the  sieve  being  sus- 
pended in  a  slanting  position.  The  primary  i-oots  grow  down- 
wards through  the  sawdust,  and  escape  into  the  air  (which  is 
kept  moist).  At  first  they  grow  vertically  downwards  in  conse- 
quence of  their  positive  geotropism,  but  they  soon  curve  up- 
wards towards  the  moist  surface.  They  do  this  in  virtue  of  their 
hydrotropic  irritability,  and  it  is  clear  that  they  are  positively 
hydrotropic. 

g.  Irritability  of  other  kinds.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  experi- 
ment that  members  of  various  kinds  may  be  stimulated  to  curva- 
ture by  other  causes,  such  as  differences  of  temperature  on  the 
two  sides,  galvanic  currents,  the  flowing  of  currents  of  water,  and 
by  the  presentation  of  various  chemical  substances;  but  these 
various  phenomena  are  not  of  such  immediate  importance  to  the 
well-being  of  the  plant  as  those  which  have  been  described  above 
in  detail. 

The  stimulatiag  action  of  certain  chemical  substances  (chemio- 
taxis)  is,  however,  of  some  importance  in  connexion  with  the 
reproductive  processes.  It  had  been  frequently  observed  that  the 
motile  male  cells  (spermatozoids)  of  plants  possessing  them 
appeared  to  be  attracted  to  the  female  organ,  fertilisation  being 
thus  ensured,  but  the  cause  of  this  has  only  recently  been  as- 
certained, and  only  in  certain  cases.  It  appears  that  the  female 
organ,  when  it  is  fit  for  fertilisation,  excretes  into  the  surround- 
ing water  a  substance  which  attracts  the  male  cells.  In  Ferns 
and  Selaginella  this  substance  is  a  compound  of  malic  acid ;  in 
Mosses  it  is  cane-sugar. 

§13.  Localisation  of  Irritability.  Among  members  which 
perform  movements  of  variation,  there  are  many  instances  of  well- 
defined  localisation  of  irritability.  Thus,  in  the  Sensitive  Plant, 
no  movement  ensues  when  the  upper  side  of  the  pulvinus  of  the 
primary  petiole  is  touched,  but  only  when  the  sensitive  hairs  on 
the  under  side  of  the  pulvinus  are  touched  ;  and,  in  the  leaflets, 
it  is  the  upper  side  of  the  pulvinus  which  is  sensitive.  In  Drosera, 
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the  irritability  of  the  tentacles  is  localised  in  the  terminal  gland. 
In  Dionaea,  movement  only  ensues  when  the  irritable  hairs  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaf  are  touched. 

Among  growing  organs,  tendrils  offer  well-marked  localisation 
of  irritability.  In  most  tendrils  the  lower  or  basal  part  is  either 
not  at  all  sensitive,  or  is  sensitive  only  to  prolonged  contact. 
Most  tendrils  have  their  tips  slightly  hooked,  and  their  irritability 
is  localised  in  the  concavity  of  this  curvature.  The  tendrils  of 
Coboea  scandens  and  of  Gissus  discolor  are  irritable  on  all  sides ;  in 
those  of  Mutisia  the  inferior  and  lateral  surfaces  are  irritable,  but 
not  the  supeinor.  The  irritability  of  the  root  to  the  pressure  of 
obstacles  (see  pp.  683,  743)  is  localised  in  the  tip. 

The  foregoing  examples  sufficiently  prove  the  localisation  of 
irritability  to  mechanical  stimulation  :  and  the  question  arises 
whether  or  not  irritability  to  other  stimuli  is  also  localised.  It 
has  been  ascertained  that  this  is  the  case,  in  connexion  with 
heliotropism  and  geotropism,  at  least  in  certain  plants.  Thus,  the 
heliotropic  irritability  (i.e.  sensitiveness  to  the  directive  influence 
of  light)  of  the  cotyledons  of  certain  Grasses,  though  not  abso- 
lutely confined  to  the  tip,  has  been  found  to  reside  especially  in 
that  part,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  primary  shoot  of 
many  dicotyledonous  seedlings  and  with  young  shoots  of  various 
plants.  The  geotropic  irritability  of  roots  also  resides  in  the  tip, 
and  this  appears  to  be  also  true  of  other  members. 

§14.  Transmission  of  Stimuli.  The  most  striking  instances 
of  this  are  olfered  by  motile  leaves,  such  as  those  of  the  Sensitive 
plant  and  of  Drosera.  If  the  terminal  pair  of  leaflets  of  a  pinna 
of  the  leaf  of  the  Sensitive  Plant  be  irritated,  not  only  will  they 
fold  up,  but  each  of  the  other  pairs  of  leaflets  of  the  same  pinna 
will  fold  up  in  succession  ;  if  the  stimulus  is  sufficiently  strong, 
its  efl:"ect  may  extend  to  other  pinnffi  causing  their  leaflets  to  fold 
up,  or  to  the  secondary  petioles  causing  them  to  converge,  or  even 
to  the  main  petiole  which  then  sinks  downward  (see  Fig.  472). 
Stimulation  of  one  leaf,  if  sufficiently  powerful,  will  cause  move- 
ment in  another.  In  the  case  of  Drosera,  stimulation  of  the  central 
tentacles  of  a  leaf  causes  the  inflexion  of  the  marginal  tentacles. 

In  so  far  as  heliotropic  and  geotropic  irritability  is  localised  in 
the  tips  of  growing  members,  these  must  also  afford  instances  of 
transmission  of  stimuli.  The  stimulus  acts  upon  the  irritable  tip, 
and  the  impulse  is  transmitted  to  the  region  in  which  the  curva- 
ture takes  place. 
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The  means  by  wliicli  stimuli  are  transmitted  is  a  matter  which 
is  still  under  discussion  ;  but  it  appears  that  the  means  of  trans- 
mission is  not  the  same  in  all  cases.  Whilst  in  some,  such  as 
tendrils  and  the  leaves  of  Drosera,  the  stimulus  is  probably  trans- 
mitted by  means  of  the  delicate  protoplasmic  filaments  which  con- 
nect the  pi'otoplasm  of  adjacent  cells  (see  p.  91) ;  in  others,  for 
instance  Mimosa  jimdica,  the  stimulus  is  transmitted  as  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  hydrostatic  equilibrium  of  the  cells :  it  Avould,  in 
fact,  appear  that  whilst  the  former  means  of  transmission  suffices 
for  a  short  distance,  the  latter  is  necessary  when  the  distance  to 
be  traversed  is  considerable.  In  Mimosa  pudica  there  appears  to 
be  a  special  tissue  along  which  the  stimulus  is  conducted  :  it  be- 
longs to  the  bast,  and  consists  of  large  elongated  cells  with  pitted 
cellulose  walls. 

The  Latent  Period.  It  has  been  observed,  more  especially  with 
regard  to  the  heliotropic  and  other  curvatures  of  radial  growing 
organs,  that  the  curvature  does  not  become  apparent  for  some  con- 
siderable time  after  the  stimulus  has  begun  to  act.  This  interval 
is  the  Latent  Period.  For  instance,  it  has  been,  ascertained  that 
the  primary  shoots  of  Bean-seedlings  do  not  begin  to  curve  helio- 
tropically  for  two  hours  after  an  exjDOSure  of  one  hour  to  unilateral 
illumination. 

When,  however,  the  stimulus  to  curvature  has  acted  for  a 
sufiicient  time,  the  curvature  will  eventually  take  place  even 
though  the  stimulus  has  ceased  to  act :  the  conditions  of  curvature 
have  been  induced,  that  is,  even  before  the  curvature  can  be- 
observed. 

In  explanation,  it  may  be  suggested  that,  in  growing  members,, 
the  stimulus  is  conveyed  but  slowly  from  the  seat  of  irritability 
to  the  seat  of  curvature ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  curvature  of  a 
growing  cellular  member  is  a  process  which,  on  mechanical  grounds 
in  relation  with  the  rate  of  growth,  cannot  be  effected  rapidly. 

§  15.  Combined  Effects  of  different  Stimuli.  Inasmuch 
as  it  is  commonly  the  case  that  the  motile  members,  whether 
growing  or  mature,  are  irritable  to  stimuli  of  various  kinds,  it  is 
clear  that  the  assumption  by  them  of  any  particular  position  is 
the  resultant  effect  of  the  stimuli  which  may  be  acting  simul- 
taneously. The  phenomena  in  question  are  strikingly  manifested 
by  growing  members,  and  it  is  to  these  that  the  following  account 
especially  refers. 

According  to  the  position  assumed  in  the  course  of  their  growth 
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under  the  influence  of  various  external  directive  influences,  plant- 
members  may  be  conveniently  classified  into  those  which  have 
their  long  axis  vertical,  and  those  which  have  their  long  axis 
oblique  or  horizontal,  the  former  are  distinguished  as  orthotropic, 
the  latter  as  plagiotropic.  Most  radial  and  isobilateral  members 
are  orthotropic;  all  dorsiventral,  and  some  radial  members  are 
plagiotropic.  For  instance,  radial  primary  shoots  and  roots  are 
orthotropic;  all  dorsiventral  leaves,  etc.,  are  plagiotropic;  lateral 
branches  of  shoots  and  roots,  even  though  radial,  are  plagiotropic. 

The  directive  influences  which  mainly  determine  the  direction 
of  growth  of  radial  primary  shoots  are  gravity  and  the  direction 
of  the  incident  rays  of  light,  and  the  shoots  themselves  are  nega- 
tively geotropic  and  positively  heliotropic.  If  only  the  conditions 
ai^e  such  that  each  side  of  the  shoot  receives  an  equal  amount  of 
light,  as  when  the  plant  grows  quite  in  the  open,  no  heliotropic 
curvature  takes  place,  and  the  shoot  grows  erect.  But  when  one 
side  of  the  plant  is  shaded,  as  when  it  grows  by  the  side  of  a  hedge, 
the  shoot  in  most  cases  curves  heliotropically  out  of  the  vertical. 
This  curvature  is  the  resultant  effect  of  the  negative  geotropism 
of  the  shoot  which  tends  to  keep  it  straight,  and  its  positive  helio- 
tropism  which  tends  to  make  it  curve  more  than  it  actually  does. 
Unilateral  illumination  usually  causes  some  degree  of  curvature 
in  shoots,  because,  as  a  rule,  their  heliotropic  irritability  is  higher 
than  their  geotropic  irritability.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  have 
been  found  in  the  inflorescences  of  Verbascum  and  Dipsacus, 
which  remain  erect  even  when  one  side  is  shaded. 

Similarly,  the  influences  which  ordinarily  determine  the  direc- 
tion of  growth  of  radial  primary  roots,  are  gravity  and  the  distri- 
bution of  moisture  in  the  soil.  If  the  soil  is  uniformly  moist,  the 
root  grows  vertically  downwards  under  the  influence  of  gravity; 
but  if  the  soil  is  not  uniformly  moist,  the  root  will  curve  out  of 
the  vertical  towards  the  moister  area,  because  its  hydrotropic  is 
greater  than  its  geotropic  irritability. 

The  conditions  which  determine  the  plagiotropic  position  of 
most  radial  lateral  branches  of  shoots  are  these :  they  are  nega- 
tively geotropic,  and  they  are  diaheliotropic,  at  least  in  intense 
light.  In  dai^kness  they  grow  erect,  in  virtue  of  their  negative 
geotropism.  Some  radial  subterranean  rhizomes  are,  however,  dia- 
geotropic  (see  p.  754).  The  oblique  growth  of  lateral  roots  is 
simply  due  to  their  feeble  geotropic  irritability. 

The  conditions  which  determine   the  plagiotropic  position  of 
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dorsi ventral  members  are  these  :  they  are  both  diageotropio  and 
diaheliotropic.  But  inasmuch  as  their  heliotropic  is  higher  than 
their  geotropic  irritability,  their  ultimate  position  is  that  in  which 
the  incident  rays  of  appropriate  intensity  fall  nearly  or  exactly 
at  right  angles  upon  the  upper  surface. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  as  a  rule,  in  growing  members  which 
are  heliotropically  irritable,  this  irritability  is  higher  than  any 
other  ;  consequently  the  ultimate  position  assumed  by  the  mem- 
ber is  mainly  determined  by  the  direction  of  the  incident  rays  of 
light,  and  it  is  termed,  therefore,  a  light-position  (see  p.  748), 
although  other  directive  influences  may  have  contributed  to  its 
assumption. 

The  most  remarkable  case  of  combined  effects  is  afforded  by  the 
growth  of  twining  stems.  A  twining  stem,  at  its  first  develop- 
ment, is  straight,  but  after  it  has  come  to  consist  of  two  or  three 
internodes  its  apex  hangs  over  to  one  side,  for  the  stem  is  not 
sufficiently  rigid  to  support  its  own  weight.  It  then  exhibits  cir- 
cumnutation  in  a  marked  manner.  If  once  it  comes  into  contact 
with  a  moi^e  or  less  vertical  support  of  appropriate  thickness,  it 
twines  round  it. 

The  analysis  of  the  phenomenon  of  twining  is  still  a  matter  of 
discussion.  The  main  facts  are  the  following".  Twining  stems  ai'e 
strongly  negatively  geotropic  ;  this  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they 
will  not  twine  round  very  oblique  or  hoi'izontal  supports.  Again, 
contact  with  a  support  interferes  mechanically  with  the  circumnu- 
tation  of  the  stem,  and  causes  it  to  take  place  in  an  orbit  of  which 
the  support  is  the  axis.  Finally,  a  twining  stem  usually  undergoes 
torsion,  that  is,  a  twisting  about  its  own  axis,  and  this  has  been 
suggested  as  an  essential  factor  in  the  process  of  twining  ;  but  there 
is  not  evidence  to  support  this  suggestion. 

The  commonly  accepted  explanation  of  twining  is  that  it  is 
due  to  the  negative  geotropism  of  the  stem,  combined  with  its  cir- 
cumnutation  modified  by  contact  with  the  support;  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  this  explanation  is  adequate.  It  has  been  suggested, 
with  some  show  of  reason,  that  twining  stems  are  irritable,  like 
tendrils,  though  in  a  less  degree,  to  continuous  contact  with  a  sup- 
port. It  is  admitted  that  the  stem  of  the  Dodder  (see  pp.  686, 
743)  is  thus  irritable.  If  this  be  so,  then  the  irritability  of  twining 
stems  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the  process. 

In  order  to  investigate  independently  the  degree  and  the  kind  of  geotropic 
and  heliotropic  irritability  of  a  menaber,  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  exclude 
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the  directive  influence  of  light  and  of  gravity.  The  influence  of  light  can  be 
easily  elimated  by  performing  the  experiments  in  darkness,  or  by  rotating  the 
plant  so  that  each  part  of  the  member  under  observation  is  exposed  for  equal 
lengths  of  time  to  rays  of  light  falHng  upon  it  in  all  directions,  so  that  the  heho- 
tropic  effect  is  the  same  on  all  sides,  and  no  curvature  is  produced.  The  influ- 
ence of  gravity  can  likewise  be  eliminated  by  slowly  rotating  the  plant,  so  that 
each  side  of  the  organ  is  placed  for  equal  times  successively  in  all  possible 
positions  with  respect  to  the  vertical;  the  geotropic  effect  is  therefore  the 
same  on  all  sides,  and  no  curvature  is  produced.  The  instrument  used  for  this 
purpose  is  the  cHnostat  (see  p.  752). 

§  16.  Conditions  of  Movement.  Inasmucli  as  the  move- 
ments under  consideration  are  vital,  they  can  only  take  place 
when  the  external  conditions  are  favourable  to  the  life  of  the 
plant.  The  following  conditions  are  essential  ;  a  moderate  tem- 
perature, extremes  of  heat  and  cold  arrest  movement ;  a  supply  of 
water,  all  movements  are  arrested  by  drought ;  a  supply  of  free 
oxygen,  in  the  case  of  aei-obiotic  plants  (p.  722)  ;  and,  in  some 
cases,  exposure  to  light  of  a  certain  intensity. 

The  importance  of  exposure  to  light  as  a  condition  of  movement 
requires  special  consideration.  It  has  been  ascertained  to  be 
essential  to  movements  of  the  most  different  kind.  For  instance, 
a  Bacterium  (Bacterium  photometricum)  has  been  found  to  be 
motile  only  when  exposed  to  light.  Again,  various  movements  of 
variation,  such  as  those  of  the  foliage-leaves  of  Mimosa,  etc.,  do 
not  take  place  unless  the  plant  either  is,  or  recently  has  been, 
exposed  to  light.  But  the  most  important  case  is  the  arrest 
of  growth  of  dorsiventral  members  when  kept  in  darkness.  For 
example,  if  a  potato-tuber  sprouts  in  a  dark  chamber,  the  produced 
shoots  have  excessively  elongated  internodes  (see  p.  674),  but  very 
small  leaves  ;  the  growth  of  the  leaves  is  arrested  in  darkness. 
On  the  other  hand,  intense  light  retards  movement  (e.g.  its  action 
on  growth)  or  altogether  arrests  it  (e.g.  arrest  of  spontaneous 
movement  of  the  leaves  of  the  Sensitive  Plant). 

What  is  exactly  the  influence  of  light  in  promoting  movement 
is  not  understood,  but  it  is  termed  the  phototouic  influence  (p. 
674)  :  it  induces,  that  is,  a  particular  condition,  the  condition  of 
phototonus,  in  the  protoplasm,  without  which  movement  is  im- 
possible. It  appears  that  the  rays  of  low  refrangibility  (red- 
yellow)  are  most  favourable  for  the  phototonic  condition. 

Irritability  also  depends  upon  the  above  essential  conditions: 
in  fact,  induced  movements  are  more  rapidly  arrested  by  un- 
favourable  conditions  than  are  spontaneous  movements.  lor 
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instance,  when  a  Sensitive  Plant  is  kept  in  continuous  darkness, 
the  leaves  first  lose  their  power  of  responding  to  stimuli,  and 
later  their  spontaneous  movements  cease. 

Irritability  may  also  be  abolished  by  special  means.  For  in- 
stance, exposure  to  the  vapour  of  chloroform  or  ether  destroys  the 
irritability  of  the  leaves  of  the  Sensitive  Plant.  Again,  it  may  be 
abolished  by  repeated  stimulation,  the  interval  between  the  stimu- 
lations being  very  short.  This  has  been  observed  in  the  case  of 
the  leaves  of  the  Sensitive  Plant  and  of  Dionsea. 

§  17.  Mechanism  of  the  Movements.  The  ultimate  factor 
in  the  mechanism  of  the  vital  movements  of  plants,  whether  spon- 
taneous or  induced,  is  the  motility  of  the  protoplasm  (see  p.  670). 

Though  the  intimate  mechanism  of  the  motility  of  protoplasm 
is  not  fully  understood,  yet  a  consideration  of  the  mechanism  of 
the  movements  described  above  will  be  instructive.  With  regard 
to  the  streaming  movement  of  the  protoplasm,  it  is  probably  due 
to  wave-like  contractions  and  expansions  of  the  protoplasm.  The 
mechanism  of  the  movements  of  the  contractile  vacuoles  appears 
to  be  this  :  the  systole  of  the  vacuole  is  due  to  the  sudden  active 
contraction  of  the  protoplasm,  the  contained  liquid  being  expelled; 
the  diastole,  to  the  active  but  gradual  expansion  of  the  protoplasm, 
the  cavity  of  the  vacuole,  as  it  enlarges,  being  filled  with  liquid. 
The  protrusion  and  retraction  of  pseudopodia  in  amoeboid  move- 
ment may  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way  ;  the  protrusion  is 
probably  analogous  to  the  diastole  of  the  contractile  vacuole,  the 
retraction  to  the  systole.  A  similar  explanation  may  be  offered 
of  ciliary  movement. 

The  movements  of  cellular  members  take  place  in  a  definite 
region,  which  may  be  distinguished  as  the  motile  region ;  this  is, 
in  growing  members,  the  region  of  elongation  (see  p.  738)  ;  and,  in 
mature  members,  is  a  more  or  less  well-marked  region  of  motile 
tissue  which  may  constitute  a  distinct  motile  organ  (e.g.  pulvinus 
of  a  motile  leaf).  The  movements  depend  essentially  upon  valua- 
tions in  bulk  of  the  cells,  and  these,  in  turn,  upon  variations  in 
turgidity  (see  p.  668).  It  is  clear  that  if  the  turgidity,  that  is 
the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  cell-contents,  increases,  the  cell 
will  expand  provided  that  the  wall  be  extensible  ;  and  conversely, 
that  if  the  turgidity  diminishes,  the  cell  will  shrink,  provided  the 
wall  be  elastic.  Movement  can  only  take  place  when  the  cell- 
walls  possess  these  physical  properties  :  hence,  the  pulvinus  of 
mature  motile  leaves  consists  mainly  of  parenchymatous  cells  with 
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unlic^iiified  walls,  the  lignified  tissue  being  reduced  as  much  as 
possible  :  similarly,  in  the  elongating  region  of  growing-members 
the  cell- walls  are  thin  and  unlignified.  But  whilst  the  movements 
of  variation  (p.  737)  are  the  result  of  a  sudden  loss  of  turgidity, 
whicli  is  either  spontaneous  or  the  effect  of  stimulation,  the  move- 
ment of  growth  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  tui-gidity,  and 
the  variations  in  the  rate  of  growth  (see  p.  738)  are  the  expression 
of  variations  in  the  degree  of  turgidity. 

Brief  allusion  may  here  be  made  to  the  controversy  as  to  the  mechanics  of 
growth  of  the  cell-wall.  The  two  conflicting  theories  are  (1)  the  theory  of 
intussusception,  according  to  which  the  growth  of  the  cell-wall  is  due  to  the 
intercalation  of  new  particles  (micellae)  of  solid  substance  between  the  already 
existing  particles  of  the  wall;  and  (2)  the  theory  of  apposition,  according  to 
which  the  growth  of  the  cell-wall  is  due  to  the  repeated  deposition  of  layers  of 
substance  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  original  wall.  Neither  of  these  theories 
gives  a  completely  satisfactory  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  of  growth  of 
the  cell-wall,  nor  are  they  mutually  exclusive.  It  seems  that  the  growth  in 
surface  of  the  cell-wall  can  be  most  satisfactorily  explained  on  the  intussus- 
ception-theory, and  the  growth  in  thickness  on  the  apposition-theory.  Both 
theories,  as  generally  stated,  seem  to  involve  the  assumption  that  the  growth  in 
surface  of  the  cell-wall  is  dependent  upon  the  turgidity  of  the  cell :  but  this 
assumption  is  not  necessary  to  the  intussusception-theory,  and  it  is  probably 
even  inadmissible. 

The  following  instances  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  foregoing 
considerations. 

A  simple  case  is  offered  by  the  induced  movement  of  the  stamens 
of  the  Cynareae  (p.  692).  When  at  rest,  the  cells  of  the  filaments 
are  expanded  in  the  direction  of  their  length,  and  are  turgid ;  on 
stimulation,  the  cells  suddenly  shorten  and  become  flaccid,  having 
lost  a  portion  of  their  cell-sap.  The  expanded  state  is  regained  by 
the  gradual  expansion  of  the  cells,  turgidity  being  restored  by  the 
absorption  of  water. 

In  the  foregoing  case,  all  the  cells  of  the  motile  portion  are 
affected ;  but  in  many  cases  some  only  of  the  cells  are  affected. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  leaf  of  the  Sensitive  Plant,  the  primary 
petiole,  when  at  rest,  stands  out  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  stem 
(Fig.  472,  p.  690)  :  on  stimulation,  it  sinks  downwards  so  as  to 
form  an  acute  angle  with  the  internode  below  its  insertion.  The 
mechanism  is  this  :  when  at  rest,  the  cells  of  the  pulvinus  are  all 
turgid,  and  they  support  the  petiole  in  its  normal  position  :  on 
stimulation,  the  cells  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  pulvinus  lose 
their  turgidity,  water  escaping  from  them  into  the  intercellular 
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spaces;  these  cells,  bein^  flaccid,  are  unable  to  counteract  the 
downward  pressure  of  the  still  turgid  cells  of  the  upper  half  of  the 
pulvinus,  and  to  support  the  weight  of  the  leaf ;  consequently  the 
primary  petiole  sinks  downwards.  The  same  mechanism  obtains 
in  the  movements  of  the  leaflets  and  of  the  secondary  petioles  ;  the 
only  difference  being  that,  in  the  pulvinus  of  a  leaflet,  it  is  the 
cells  of  the  upper  half  of  the  pulvinus  which  lose  their  turgidity 
on  stimulation,  so  the  leaflet  is  raised  upwards ;  and,  in  the  pul- 
vinus of  the  secondary  petiole,  it  is  the  cells  of  the  inner  half 
which  lose  their  turgidity,  so  the  secondary  petioles  approach  the 
middle  line.  This  account  is  also  applicable  to  all  side-to-side 
movements,  such  as  that  of  the  leaf  of  Dionaea,  and  that  of  the 
stamens  of  Berberis  and  Mahonia. 

The  heliotropic  or  other  curvatures  taking  place  in  the  elonga- 
ting region  of  growing  cellular  members,  are  due  to  the  shortening 
of  the  cells  on  the  side  becoming  concave,  and  to  the  elongation  of 
the  cells  on  the  side  becoming  convex.  The  mechanism  of  the 
curvature  seems  to  depend  in  this  case  not  so  much  upon  a  differ- 
ence of  turgidity  between  the  cells  of  the  two  sides  as  upon  a 
difference  in  its  effect :  whereas  turgidity  induces  the  usual  longi- 
tudinal elongation  of  the  cells  of  the  convex  side,  it  induces  longi- 
tudinal shortening  in  the  cells  of  the  concave  side  in  consequence 
of  extension  in  the  other  dimensions. 

Turgidity  is  then  the  main  factor  in  the  mechanism  of  the  move- 
ments of  cellular  members  ;  its  mechanical  importance  is  further 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  great  rigidity  of  turgid  members,  and 
by  the  great  force,  equivalent  in  same  cases  to  twenty  times  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  which  they  develope  in  opposition  to  ex- 
ternal resistance,  as  when  the  roots  of  trees  cause  the  splitting  of 
walls  or  of  pavements.  Although  one  essential  factor  in  turgidity 
(see  p.  668)  is  the  purely  physical  osmotic  activity  of  substances 
in  the  cell-sap,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  also  depends  upon 
the  resistance  offered  by  the  protoplasm  to  filtration  under  pres- 
sure :  so  that  the  maintenance  of  turgidity  is  after  all  a  vital  act. 
The  maintenance  of  turgidity  appears,  in  fact,  to  depend  upon  a 
certain  state  of  molecular  aggregation  of  the  protoplasm  linino- 
the  cell-wall,  in  which  it  offers  resistance  to  the  escape  of  the 
cell-sap  ;  whereas  in  the  flaccid  condition  the  state  of  molecular 
aggregation  of  the  protoplasm  is  such  that  it  readily  permits  the 
escape  of  the  cell-sap  under  the  elastic  pressure  of  the  cell- wall. 

Whilst  the  fundamental  mechanism  of  the  movement  of  mature 
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motile  members  and  that  of  growing  members  is  essentially  the 
same,  there  is  this  secondary  difference  between  the  two  cases. 
The  change  of  position  which  is  the  result  of  the  movement  of 
mature  members,  is  reversible  ;  they  can  return  to  their  former 
position  :  the  change  of  position,  curvature  for  instance,  of  growing 
members  is  reversible  only  so  long  as  it  has  not  been  rendered 
permanent  by  actual  deposition  of  substance.  Thus  the  changes  of 
position  due  to  the  nutation  (p.  741)  of  growing  members  are  only 
temporary,  for  they  are  of  brief  duration  ;  but  changes  of  position 
due  to  some  directive  influence  acting  for  a  considerable  time 
become  permanent,  for  instance,  the  light-positions  (p.  748)  assumed 
by  growing  members.  , 

The  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  consideration  of 
the  phenomena  of  movement  is  that  motile  protoplasm  may  be  in 
one  of  two  states  of  aggregation ;  either  in  the  state  of  expansion, 
or  in  the  state  of  contraction ;  and  that  it  is  capable  of  passing  from 
the  one  state  to  the  other:  in  fact  the  term  "motility"  simply 
means  the  property  in  virtue  of  which  the  protoplasm  can  change 
its  state  of  aggregation.  In  the  case  of  cellular  members,  the 
state  of  expansion  is  that  in  which  the  protoplasm  is  impermeable 
to  the  cell-cap,  and  the  cell  is  turgid ;  whereas  the  state  of  con- 
traction is  that  in  which  the  protoplasm  is  permeable  to  the  cell- 
sap,  and  the  cell  is  consequently  flaccid.  The  state  of  expansion 
may  be  regarded  as  the  normal  condition :  the  state  of  contraction 
is  a  more  or  less  sudden  deviation  from  this  condition,  the  result 
of  the  action  of  internal  or  external  causes ;  of  internal  causes,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  spontaneous  movements ;  of  external  causes,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  induced  movements. 

This  account  of  the  mechanism  of  the  movement  of  cellular  members  applies 
equally  to  the  production  of  the  root-pressure  (see  p.  701)  and  to  the  opening 
and  closing  of  the  stomata  (see  p.  698). 

The  ultimate  point  to  be  considered  is  the  conception  to  be- 
formed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  change  of  state  of  the  protoplasm. 
It  has  been  ascertained  that,  in  the  more  striking  cases  of  induced 
movements,  such  as  those  of  the  leaves  of  the  Sensitive  Plant,  the 
passage  from  the  state  of  expansion  to  that  of  contraction  is  accom- 
panied by  a  rise  of  temperature,  and  by  certain  electrical  phe- 
nomena :  this  indicates  that  it  is  intimately  connected  with  some 
cataboHc  process.  It  appears  probable  that  the  rapid  passage 
from  tlie  expanded  to  the  contracted  state  is  determined  by  the 
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sudden  explosive  decomposition  of  some  complex  substance.  In 
the  spontaneous  or  automatic  movements,  the  decomposition  takes 
place  spontaneously  ;  in  the  induced  movements,  the  decom- 
position is  determined  by  the  action  of  the  stimulus.  Though  the 
phenomena  in  question  have  only  been  observed  in  cases  in  which 
the  contraction  is  sudden  and  violent,  yet  the  explanation  is 
applicable  to  all  cases  of  contraction.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
all  movements  associated  with  contraction  are  attended  by  a 
dissipation  of  energ-y  in  the  form  of  heat  and  electricity.  During 
the  gradual  resumption  of  the  expanded  condition,  a  process  of 
anabolism  probably  goes  on  which  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  fresh 
quantity  of  the  decomposable  substance,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  protoplasm  again  becomes  irritable  and  capable  of  performing 
another  movement. 

The  eifect  of  various  external  conditions,  such  as  exposure  to 
light,  long-continued  darkness,  deprivation  of  oxygen,  etc.,  in 
retarding  or  inhibiting  movement,  may  be  ascribed  generally  to 
an  interference  with  the  motility  of  the  protoplasm,  and  more 
especially  to  an  interference  with  the  change  in  its  state  of  aggre- 
gation upon  which  the  variation  in  turgidity,  leading  to  movement, 
depends.  For  instance,  the  retai'dation  of  the  rate  of  growth  by 
light,  is  the  result  of  a  diminished  degree  of  turgidity  as  is  proved 
by  the  diminution  of  the  tissue-tensions.  The  arrest  of  movements 
of  variation  by  darkness  is  probablv  to  be  ascribed  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  chemical  processes  active  in  the  formation  of  substances 
upon  the  presence  of  Avhich  the  passage  of  the  protoplasm  from 
the  state  of  expansion  to  that  of  contr-action  depends  :  and  it  may- 
be that  the  effect  of  light  in  inducing  the  condition  of  phototonus 
(see  p.  760)  is  due  to  its  influence  in  promoting  these  chemical 
processes. 

In  conclusion,  the  mechanical  work  done  in  connexion  with 
movement  remains  to  be  considered,  especially  in  relation  to 
cellular  members.  In  the  movement  of  such  a  member,  the  work 
is  done  by  those  cells  whose  protoplasm  is  in  a  state  of  expansion, 
not  by  those  whose  protoplasm  is  in  a  state  of  contraction.  This 
is  a  point  of  special  physiological  interest ;  for,  on  analogy  with 
animals,  the  contrary  might  be  assumed  to  be  the  case.  For 
instance,  the  great  force  which  can  be  exerted  by  a  root  (see  p. 
763)  is  the  outcome  of  the  turgidity  of  its  cells,  that  is,  of  the 
expanded  condition  of  their  protoplasm.  Similarly,  in  the  induced 
movement  of  the  leaf  of  a  Sensitive  Plant,  the  work  is  done,  not 
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by  the  flaccid,  but  by  the  still  turgid  cells  of  the  pulvinus;  and 
the  leaf  is  eventually  raised  to  its  normal  position  by  the  gradual 
resumption  of  turgidity,  that  is,  of  the  expanded  condition  of  the 
protoplasm,  by  those  cells  of  the  pulvinus  which  had  become 
flaccid  as  the  result  of  the  assumption  of  the  contracted  state  on 
stimulation. 


CHAPTER  ly. 
SPECIAL  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  REPEODUCTION. 

§  18.  Introductory.  It  has  been  already  stated  (see  pp.  3, 
67,  670)  that  reproduction  consists  essentially  in  the  throwing 
off  by  the  individual  of  a  portion  of  its  protoplasm  which  does 
not  merely  grow  but  developes  into  a  new  organism  ;  and  that  two 
modes  of  reproduction,  vegetative  multiplication  and  spore-reproduc- 
tion may  be  conveniently  distinguished,  though  they  are  not 
absolutely  distinct. 

Reproduction  has  been  considered  so  far  mainly  from  the 
morphological  standpoint,  and  it  now  remains  to  discuss  it  from 
the  physiological  point  of  view.  The  most  important  general 
consideration  is  that  reproduction  is  a  function  of  embryonic,  as 
distinguished  from  adult,  pi'otoplasm.  But  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  all  embryonic  protoplasm  is  not  necessarily  reproduc- 
tive :  and  it  is  interesting  to  trace  the  differences  in  this  respect, 
presented  by  various  kinds  of  embryonic  protoplasm.  To  begin 
with,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  merismatic  cells  of  the  cambium 
are  embryonic  (see  p.  18)  ;  but  they  are  not  at  all  reproductive,  for 
they  cannot  give  rise  to  a  new  member,  still  less  to  a  new  organ- 
ism ;  they  can  only  add  to  the  bulk  of  the  body  of  which  they  form 
part,  by  the  development  of  new  tissue.  Again,  the  protoplasm 
of  a  growing-point  is  embryonic,  but  it  is  only  imperfectly  i*epro- 
ductive  ;  it  possesses  this  property  to  the  extent  that  it  not  only 
contributes  to  the  increase  of  the  member  to  which  it  belong.s, 
but  also  developes  new  members.  Finally,  the  protoplasm  of  a 
reproductive  cell,  such  as  a  spore,  is  embryonic  and  is  completely 
reproductive;  for  it  does  not  in  any  degree  contribute  to  the  bulk 
of  the  parent-organism,  but  gives  rise  to  a  new  individual. 

Whilst  the  embryonic  character  of  cytoplasm  is  probably 
dependent  upon  the  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  kinoplasm 
(see  p.  95),  there  is  at  present  no  means  of  distinguishing  by 
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inspection  between  merely  histogenic  and  truly  reproductive 
cytoplasm. 

§19.  Vegetative  Multiplication.  This  mode  of  reproduc- 
tion is  distinguished  as  vegetative,  because  it  is  canned  on  by  the 
vegetative  organs  of  the  plant,  and,  in  the  simpler  cases,  it  is  not 
distinguishable  from  the  ordinary  processes  of  growth;  though, 
in  its  higher  forms  it  approximates  to  reproduction  by  spores. 
The  simpler  cases  refered  to  are  those  of  unicellular  organisms : 
these,  when  they  have  reached  by  growth  their  characteristic 
limit  of  size,  undergo  cell-division,  with  the  result  that  each  new 
cell  constitutes  a  new  individual :  here,  multiplication  is  elfected 
by  a  purely  vegetative  process,  which,  in  a  multicellular  plant, 
would  merely  result  in  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  cells  of 
which  the  individual  consists.  Much  the  same  thing  occurs  in 
higher  plants  when  (as  in  many  Bryophyta,  and  in  rhizomatous 
Pteridophyta  and  Phanerogamia)  the  main  shoots  die  away,  and 
the  isolated  lateral  branches  constitute  new  independent  in- 
dividuals. Something  of  a  similar  kind  also  takes  place  in  the  ai'ti- 
ficial  multiplication  of  plants  by  means  of  cuttings  :  in  many  plants, 
but  by  no  means  all,  if  a  shoot  be  cut  off  and  be  kept  under 
favourable  circumstances  with  its  cut  end  in  suitable  soil,  the 
cutting  will  complete  its  segmentation  by  the  development  of 
roots,  and  will  then  be  a  new  individual.  Not  uncommonly, 
certain  parts  of  the  body  may  become  more  or  less  specially 
modified  to  effect  vegetative  propagation:  for  instance  buds 
become  developed  into  bulbs  or  into  bulbils  (see  p.  68),  or  portions 
of  the  stem  or  the  root  become  tuberous.  But  the  specialisation 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  highest  of  all,  because  it  appi-oaches 
most  nearly  to  spore-reproduction,  and  involves  the  entire  develop- 
ment of  all  the  the  new  members,  is  that  of  gemmae  in  which  the 
vegetative  reproductive  body  is  not  merely  a  modified  member  of 
the  parent,  but  is  a  special  development  consisting  in  some  cases 
of  only  a  single  cell  (e.g.  gemmae  of  some  Algae  and  Liverworts, 
p.  67;  oidium-cells  of  Fungi,  p.  274).  Something  of  the  same 
kind  occurs  amongst  the  higher  plants,  such  as  some  Ferns, 
Bryophyllum,  etc.,  where  an  entirely  new  structure,  a  bud,  is 
developed  on  the  leaf,  and  produces  stem,  leaves  and  roots;  it  is 
in  this  way  that  Begonias  are  artificially  propagated. 

An  interesting  artificial  mode  of  vegetative  propagation  is  that  known  as  graft- 
ing  or  budding,  in  which  a  young  shoot  or  a  bud,  termed  the  scion,  of  one  plant 
is  inserted  into  the  steoa  of  another,  though  allied  plant,  the  stock.  Generally 
V.  s.  B.  3d 
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speaking,  though  the  scion  and  the  stock  grow  together  so  as  to  form  one  plant, 
they  do  not  affect  each  other,  the  scion  retaining  its  own  pecuhar  characters 
{e.g.  grafting  of  fruit-trees,  budding  of  roses).  But  it  is  affirmed  that  in  some 
cases  the  scion  and  stock  do  mutually  effect  each  other,  giving  rise  to  feboots 
which  present  a  mixture  of  their  respective  characters  :  such  are  termed  graft- 
hijhnds. 

An  important  fact  connected  with  vegetative  reproduction  is 
that  it  is  associated  with  a  rejuvenescence  of  the  protoplasm.  For 
example,  when  an  adult  cell  of  a  unicellular  plant,  such  as  Pleuro- 
coccus  (Fig.  166,  p.  236)  divides,  it  gives  rise,  not  to  adult  cells, 
but  to  young  ones  :  and  a  cutting  pi^oduces  a  young  plant,  not  an 
old  one. 

The  relation  of  vegetative  reproduction  to  the  alternation  of 
generations  is  of  importance.  In  the  lower  plants  (e  g.  Thallo- 
phyta  and  Bryophyta)  where  the  gametophyte  is  the  conspicuous 
generation,  it  is  this  generation  which  multiplies  itself  vegeta- 
tively,  although  vegetative  reproduction  of  a  somewhat  different 
kind  has  been  artificially  induced  in  the  sporophy  te  of  some  Mosses 
(p.  362)  ;  but  in  the  Phauerogamia  it  is  exclusively  the  sporophyte 
which  thus  multiplies  itself.  In  the  Pteridophyta,  whilst  vegeta- 
tive multiplication  of  the  sporophyte  is  common,  the  gametophyte 
still  retains  this  capacity  in  certain  cases  (some  Ferns,  p.  403; 
Lycopodium,  p.  425).  Vegetative  multiplication  does  not,  as  a 
rule,  affect  the  altez-nation  of  generations,  each  generation  pro- 
ducing its  like  :  the  exceptions  are  afforded  by  cases  of  apogamy 
and  apospory  (see  p.  87),  in  which  the  one  generation  is  developed 
vegetatively  from  the  other ;  that  is,  vegetative  propagation 
replaces  spore-formation. 

§20.  Spore-Reproduction  (see  p.  68).  The  highest  degree 
of  reproductive  capacity  is  that  possessed  by  spores.  Though 
they  are  single  cells,  they  are  nevertheless  capable,  each  by  it- 
self, of  giving  rise  to  a  plant-body  which,  as  in  the  higher  plants, 
may  present  complete  morphological  and  histological  differentia- 
tion. 

The  transition  from  vegetative  propagation,  through  the  unicel- 
lular gemma?,  to  the  simpler  forms  of  spore-reproduction  is  so 
gradual  that  it  is  difficult  in  many  cases  to  distinguish  them. 
But  there  is  one  fact  which  may  often  serve  as  a  criterion,  and 
that  is  that,  at  least  in  the  lower  plants,  the  spores  are  much  more 
resistent  to  unfavourable  external  conditions,  such  as  drought  and 
extremes  of  temperature,  than  are  gemmte.    This  is  due  partly 
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no  doubt  to  the  iirmer  cell- wall  of  spores,  but  mainly  to  a  differ- 
ence in  the  condition  of  the  protoplasm  in  the  two  cases  :  for 
gemmas  are  especially  adapted  for  rapid  propagation  tinder 
favourable  conditions.  In  fact  the  main  object  attained  by  spore- 
reproduction  is  the  maintenance  of  the  species  through  a  period 
of  conditions  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  life  of  the  individual 
plant. 

In  Phanerogams,  in  which  the  conditions  of  spore-formation  are  peculiar 
(see  p.  431),  the  function,  of  maintaining  the  species  through  a  period  of  un- 
favourable conditions  is  transferred  to  the  seeds  which,  like  the  spores  of  lower 
plants,  have  a  great  capacity  for  endurance. 

Most  plants,  and  probably  all,  produce  spores  ;  and  from  the 
physiological  point  of  view  there  are  two  modes  of  origin  of  spores 
(p.  69)  :  they  are  developed  either  asexuallij  or  sexually.  In  the 
lowest  plants  {e.g.  Cyanophyce^,  Schizomycetes,  etc.),  as  also  in 
others  which  have  become  sexually  degenerate  (Fungi,  such  as 
the  ^cidiomycetes  and  Basidiomycetes),  spores  are  only  produced 
asexually  :  whereas  in  sexual  plants  there  is  a  sexual  formation  of 
spores,  either  exclusively  (some  Alg£e,  such  as  the  Conjugatfe,  the 
Fucaceae,  and  the  Charoideffi),  or,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case, 
together  with  asexual  spore-formation.  In  the  higher  sexual 
plants  (Bryophyta,  Pteridophyta,  Phanerogamia)  asexual  spore- 
formation  is  entirely  restricted  to  the  sporophyte ;  whilst  in  the 
lower  plants  in  which  an  alternation  of  genei-ation  can  be  traced 
{e.g.  most  Algas  and  Fungi)  the  gametophyte  retains  the  capacity 
of  multiplying  itself  by  the  asexual  formation  of  spores  which  are 
distinguished  as  gonidia  (see  p.  220).  The  essential  difference 
between  gonidia  and  asexually-produced  spores  is  emphasised  by 
the  fact  that  whereas  the  former  serve  merely  to  reproduce  the 
organism  producing  them,  that  is  the  gametophyte,  or  some  form 
of  it  when  it  is  polymorphic,  so  that  the  alternation  of  generations 
is  unaffected,  the  latter  only  give  rise  to  the  antithetic  form  in  the 
alternation  of  generations,  that  is,  to  the  gametophyte. 

The  retention  by  the  gametophyte  of  the  lower  plants  of  the 
capacity  for  reproduction  by  gonidia  is  of  special  interest  in  that 
it  throws  light  upon  the  course  of  evolution  of  sexual  from 
primitive  asexual  forms.  Thus,  the  lowest  Algse  are  asexual, 
reproducing  themselves  solely  by  asexually  produced  spores  often 
of  the  nature  of  zoospores.  But  in  the  course  of  evolution  (see 
p.  226)  some  of  these  zoospores  developed  into  sexual  reproductive 
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cells  (gametes),  whilst  others  remained  simply  zoospores;  so  that 
the  plant  becomes  a  gametophyte  still  possessing  the  capacity  of 
reproducing  itself  asexually  by  zoogonidia,  though  in  some  forms 
(Conjugatae,  Fucacese,  Charoideae)  this  capacity  has  entirely 
disappeared. 

The  evolution  of  the  entirely  asexual  sporophyte  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  advantage  gained  by  the  development  of  more  than  a 
single  organism  from  the  sexually-produced  spore,  that  is,  hj  polij- 
embryony.  Thus  in  Yaucheria  and  Chara  the  oospore  gives  rise 
directly  to  a  single  sexual  individual,  and  the  oospore  is  all  that 
represents  the  sporophyte  in  the  life-history  of  these  Algge  ;  and 
this  applies  also  to  Fucus,  but  here  a  multiplication  of  individuals 
is  attained  by  the  development  of  eight  oospheres  in  the  oogonium. 
A  rudimentary  form  of  polyembryony  is  presented  by  the  Desmids 
where  the  zygospore  gives  rise  to  two  individuals.  It  is  more 
marked  in  such  plants  as  Sphaeroplea  and  QEdogonium,  where  the 
oospore  gives  rise  to  several  (2-8)  zoospores  from  each  of  which 
a  new  sexual  individual  is  developed  :  here  the  oospore  and  its 
zoospores  represent  the  sporophyte.  The  sporophyte  first  makes 
its  appearance  as  a  distinct  cellular  organism  in  Coleochaete 
(p.  250),  and  from  this  point  onwards  its  further  evolution  can 
be  readily  traced  through  the  spoi^ogonium  of  the  Bryophyta  to 
the  Pteridophyta  and  Phanerogamia  where  it  is  the  predominant 
form  in  the  life-history.  The  sporophyte  is  thus  essentially  gamo- 
genir,  that  is,  it  is  developed  as  the  result  of  a  sexual  process 
(p.  69). 

"Whilst  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  ppornpbyte  is  developed  from  a  sexually- 
produced  spore,  it  is  sometimes  developed  from  the  fertilised  female  organ  ; 
this  is  the  case  in  plants  in  which  there  are  either  no  differentiated  gametes 
{e.g.  EremaFCus,  p.  297),  or  no  differentiated  female  gamete  (e.g.  Rhodophycese, 
p.  269)  ;  but  it  is  still  the  product  of  a  sexual  process.  In  some  cases  of 
sexual  degeneration  {e.g.  apogamous  Ferns,  p.  378  ;  Ascomycetes,  p.  298)  the 
sporophyte  is  developed  vegetatively  (p.  87). 

The  sexual  formation  of  spores  is  the  result  of  the  fusion  of 
two  sexual  reproductive  cells  or  gametes,  neither  of  which  is,  as  a 
rule,  capable  by  itself  of  developing  into  a  new  individual  ; 
though,  in  some  of  the  lower  plants  in  which  sexual  differentia- 
tion is  incomplete  (e.g.  Ulothrix,  Ectocarpus;  see  p.  22G)  the 
gametes  may  germinate  independently.  The  act  of  fusion  is  a 
sexual  process,  and  the  result  is  a  cell  (oospore  or  zygospore,  p. 
80)  which  proves  itself  to  be  a  spore  by  developing  into  a  new 
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individual  which,  in  all  plants  presenting  alternation  of  genera- 
tions, is  the  sporophyte. 

In  some  cases  the  spore  is  formed  from  a  gamete  without  any  sexual 
process,  that  is,  parthenogeneticalli/  (p.  87)  ;  this  applies  to  the  imperfectly 
sexual  gametes  of  Ulothrix  and  Ectocarpus  mentioned  above,  whence  it  follows 
that  there  can  be  both  male  and  female  parthenogenesis  ;  to  the  azygospores 
of  some  Zygomycetes  (pp.  288,  290)  ;  to  the  oospores  developed  in  the  oogonia 
of  the  SaprolegniaceaB  (p.  29 i),  and  to  that  of  Cliara  criiiita  (p.  254). 

It  has  been  ascertained,  in  plants  other  than  the  Thallophyta, 
that  the  nucleus  of  the  sexually-produced  spore  contains  twice  as 
many  chromosomes  (p.  119)  as  does  that  of  either  of  the  gametes  ; 
for  instance,  if  the  number  of  chromosomes  in  the  nucleus  of  the 
gamete  be  twelve,  that  in  the  nucleus  of  the  oospore  will  be 
twenty-four;  and  since  the  sporophyte  is  developed  from  the 
oospore,  the  number  of  chromosomes  in  the  nucleus  of  each  of  its 
cells  is  also  twenty-four,  and  is  twice  as  great  as  that  in  the 
nucleus  of  the  cells  of  the  gametophyte.  But,  since  the  gameto- 
phyte  is  agamogenic,  being  developed  from  the  asexually-produced 
spores  of  the  sporophyte,  the  question  arises  as  to  how  this 
reduced  number  of  chromosomes  is  ai'rived  at.  It  is  simply  due 
to  the  fact  that  when  the  nucleus  of  a  spore-mother-cell  is  about 
to  divide,  the  fibrillar  network  breaks  up  into  only  half  the 
number  of  chromosomes  characteristic  of  the  sporophyte  (for 
instance,  twelve  instead  of  twenty-four)  ;  hence  the  spore,  when 
formed,  contains  the  reduced  number  of  chromosomes  character- 
istic of  the  gametophyte  and  is,  in  fact,  the  first  term  of  that 
generation. 

These  points  have  not  yet  been  fully  investigated  in  the  Thallophyta,  in 
which  group  various  special  questions  arise.  For  instance,  as  already  jiointed 
out,  in  many  of  these  plants  the  gametophyte  is  directly  developed  from  the 
sexually-produced  spore,  and  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  nuclei  of 
the  gametophyte  each  contain  only  half  the  number  of  chromosomes  present 
in  the  nucleus  of  this  spore;  for,  were  it  otherwise,  each  sexual  act  would 
involve  the  doubling  of  the  number  of  the  chromosomes  in  the  nuclei  of  the 
succeeding  generation,  and  by  continued  repetition  of  the  process  the  number 
would  become  indefinitely  large.  It  seems  probable  that  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  the  chromosomes  takes  place  early  in  the  germination  of  the 
sexually-produced  spore.  Thus  it  has  been  observed  in  certain  Desmids  that 
the  nucleus  of  the  germinating  zygospore  divides  into  four,  but  the  product  is 
only  two  new  individuals  each  with  a  single  nucleus ;  and  similarly,  that  the 
nucleus  of  tbe  zygospore  of  Spirogyra  divides  into  four,  yet  the  unicellular 
embryo  contains  but  a  single  nucleus.  Then  there  is  the  further  question  as 
to  the  number  of  chromosomes  in  the  nuclei  of  the  gouidia  and  in  those  of 
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parthenogenetically  produced  sporcs;  and  the  phenomena  of  apogaray  and 
apospory  in  the  higher  plants  also  require  investigation  from  this  point  of 
view. 

§  21.  Sexual  Reproduction.— The  sexual  process  consists 
typically,  though  not  exclusively  (see  pp.  225,  275)  in  the  fusion  of 
tw^o  gametes,  that  is,  of  two  sexual  reproductive  cells,  and  it  is  to 
this  typical  case  only  that  reference  is  here  made. 

The  process  consists  essentially  in  the  fusion  of  the  homologous 
parts  of  the  gametes.  In  the  Phanei-ogams,  in  which  the  process 
has  been  most  minutely  investigated,  it  is  briefly  as  follows  : — 
The  male  gamete,  being  smaller  and  more  active  than  the  female, 
enters  the  latter  (see  Figs.  298,  302)  ;  then  the  centrospheres  of 
the  two  gametes  fuse,  and  then  their  nuclei,  male  nucleus  (or 
pronucleus)  with  female  nucleus  (or  pronucleus),  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  the  oospore,  and  with  that  the  process  is  complete. 
But  the  fusion  of  the  nuclei  is  not  accompanied  by  any  fusion  of 
their  respective  chromosomes  ;  these  remain  distinct,  so  that  there 
are  twice  as  many  of  them  as  in  the  nucleus  of  either  gamete: 
but  when  the  oospore  begins  to  germinate,  the  first  division  of  its 
nucleus  takes  place  in  such  wise  that  each  half  receives  an  equal 
number  of  chromosomes  derived  from  each  of  the  sexual  nuclei. 
No  doubt  the  process  is  essentially  the  same  in  all  other  cases. 

The  first  question  which  naturally  arises  is  as  to  the  nature  of 
sexuality  ;  the  question,  namely,  as  to  what  difl^erence,  if  any,  can 
be  observed  between  a  gamete  and  an  asexually-produced  spore. 
To  this  question  no  answer  can  at  present  be  given  ;  no  difference 
can  be  detected  between  a  gamete  and  a  spore;  in  all  plants  in 
which  the  matter  has  been  investigated,  in  a  Fern,  for  instance, 
it  is  now  known  that  the  number  of  chromosomes  in  the  nucleus  is 
the  same  in  the  gamete  as  in  the  spore. 

It  was  thought  that  there  was  an  essential  observable  difference  between 
a  gamete  and  a  spore,  of  this  nature,  that  the  nucleus  of  the  gamete  contained 
fewer  chromosomes  than  did  that  of  the  spore.  It  had  been  observed  in  many 
cases  that,  as  part  of  the  development  of  a  gamete,  a  portion  of  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  mother-cell  was  thrown  off  as  a  poUir  body  (see  p.  82),  and  it  was 
concluded  that  this  involved  the  reduction  by  half  in  the  number  of  chromo- 
somes in  the  nucleus  of  the  gamete,  and  thus  caused  it  to  differ  materially 
from  a  spore.  But  this  view  is  no  longer  tenable  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
reduced  number  of  chromosomes  in  the  nucleus  is  characteristic,  not  only  of 
the  gametes,  but  also  of  the  whole  gametopbyte,  and  in  fact  of  the  spore  itself 
also  (see  p.  771).  The  polar  bodies  can  now  only  be  regarded  as  sister-cells  of 
the  gametes  and  as  equivalent  to  them,  though  not  functional. 
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It  must  not,  however,  be  concluded  that  because  there  is  no 
observable  difference  between  a  gamete  and  an  asexually-produced 
spore,  there  is  no  difference  whatever  between  them  ;  on  the 
contrary  it  is  clear  that  they  differ  widely,  since  the  former 
cannot  (except  in  the  rare  cases  of  parthenogenesis),  whilst  the 
latter  can,  develope  into  a  new  organism. 

The  second  question  is  as  to  the  nature  of  sex :  what  is  the 
difference,  if  any,  between  a  male  and  a  female  gamete  ?  In 
some  cases  there  is  a  marked  external  difference  ;  for  instance,  in 
the  Pceridophyta,  Bryophyta,  and  many  Algse,  the  female  gamete 
is  a  large  motionless  oosphere,  whilst  the  male  gamete  is  a  small 
actively-swimming  spermatozoid.  But  this  marked  difference  is 
not  essential,  it  is  merely  adaptive  ;  it  is  an  adaptation  to  a  more 
or  less  aquatic  mode  of  life  or,  at  least,  of  fertilisation.  Moreover, 
it  is  obviously  inapplicable  in  explanation  of  the  many  cases  in 
which  the  two  conjugating  gametes  are  externally  quite  similar 
(isogamous  plants,  see  p.  80).  Nor  has  minute  microscopic  in- 
vestigation brought  to  light  any  distinguishing  criterion.  But  it 
must  not  be  concluded  on  this  account  that  there  is  no  diffei'ence 
between  a  male  and  a  female  gamete ;  it  is  obvious  that  there  is 
an  essential  physiological  difference  between  them.  For,  were  it 
otherwise,  it  would  be  impossible  to  account  for  such  a  fact,  for 
instance,  as  that  even  where,  as  in  many  Algae,  the  gametes  are 
all  extruded  into  the  water,  fusion  never  takes  place  between  two 
male  or  two  female  gametes,  but  only  between  a  male  and  a 
female. 

Brief  allusion  may  be  made  to  the  means  by  which  the  sexual 
process  is  ensured.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  mojt  effectual 
means  would  be  the  development  of  the  male  and  female  organs 
in  close  propinquity  on  the  same  individual.  No  doubt  this  is 
the  case,  but  the  result  is  to  ensure  the  less  advantageous  mode 
of  the  process,  the  mode  of  self-fertilisation  ;  in  fact,  in  many 
cases  in  which  the  male  and  female  organs  are  thus  developed  close 
together  as  in  monoecious  plants  (p.  86),  self-fertilisation  is  pre- 
vented by  dichogamy  (for  instance,  the  prothallia  of  Ferns,  p. 
399).  The  real  problem  is,  then,  to  ensure  a  sexual  process 
bet  ween  two  gametes  derived  from  distinct  individuals.  The  end 
is  attained  either  directly,  by  bringing  the  diverse  gametes 
together;  or  indirectly,  by  bringing  the  spores  togeth  er,  and 
consequently  also  the  gametophytes. 

The  method  of  bringing  the  two  gametes  together  is  essenti- 
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ally  connected  with  the  aquatic  mode  of  fertilisation.  It  has 
been  observed  and  investigated  in  plants  in  which,  whilst  the 
oosphere  is  motionless  and  remains  in  the  female  organ,  the 
spermatozoids  are  free-SAvimming ;  and  it  is  among  the  most 
striking  phenomena  of  chemiotaxis  (see  p.  755).  In  various 
Mosses  and  Ferns  it  has  been  ascertained  that,  on  the  opening  of 
the  archegonium,  the  mncilage  which  is  extruded  includes  some 
substance  which  diffuses  into  the  water  and  attracts  to  the 
archegonium  any  spermatozoid  that  may  be  present;  in  Mosses 
the  substance  in  question  is  cane-sugar ;  in  the  Ferns,  a  salt  of 
malic  acid. 

The  method  of  bringing  the  spores  together,  so  that  they  may 
gei-minate  near  each  other,  is  especially  characteristic  of  hetero- 
sporous  plants,  and  more  particularly  of  those  which  grow  erect  on 
dry  land.  It  is  thus  most  strikingly  exhibited  by  the  Phanero- 
gams, where  the  microspores  are  carried  by  the  wind  or  by  insects 
into  such  a  position  that  they  germinate  in  proximity  to  the 
macrospores  (see  p.  452).  But  it  is  not  confined  to  land-plants, 
for  it  occurs,  as  the  result  of  a  remarkable  adaptation,  in  AzoUa 
(see  p.  411).  Nor  is  it  exclusively  restricted  to  heterosporous 
plants,  for  cross-fertilisation  in  the  Ferns  and  Mosses  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  propinquity  of  a  number  of  gametophytes 
developed  from  spores  shed  without  being  scattered. 

Sexual  Affinity.  This  term  is  used  to  express  the  fact  that  a 
certain  relationship  must  exist  between  any  two  gametes  of  oppo- 
site sex  in  order  that  a  sexual  process  may  take  place  between 
them  ;  when  the  limit  is  overstepped  in  the  direction  of  either  a 
too  close  or  a  too  remote  relationship,  the  process  will  either  not 
take  place  at  all,  or  the  offspring  will  be  few  and  feeble. 

The  most  fertile  sexual  process  is  that  taking  place  between  the 
gametes  of  different  individuals  of  the  same  species.  It  has  been 
proved  that  the  offspring  of  such  cross-fertilisation  have  the 
advantage  in  vigour  and  fertility  over  the  progeny  of  one  of  the 
same  plants  when  self-fertilised.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  proved 
that  in  many  Phanerogams  the  pollen  of  a  flower  is  incapable 
of  fertilising  the  oospheres  of  its  own  ovules  ;  and  that  the  pollen 
from  another  flower  of  the  same  plant  is  only  slightly,  if  at  all, 
more  potent. 

A  sexual  process  may  also  take  place  between  the  gametes  of 
varieties  of  the  same  species ;  of  distinct  species  of  the  same 
genus;  and  even  of  species  belonging  to  different  genera.  Such 
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a  process  is  known  as  hybridisation,  and  the  progeny  as  hijhrids, 
the  hybrid  being  distinguished  as  a  variety- hybrid,  species-hybrid, 
or  genus-hybrid,  according  to  circumstances  (see  p.  457). 

Hybridisation  has  been  but  imperfectly  investigated  in  the  Tballophyta,  but 
it  is  known  to  take  place  h&iween  Fucus  serratus  $  and  F.  vesiculosus  $  :  in 
the  Mosses  some  species-hybrids  are  known,  and  a  few  genus-hybrids  (between 
the  allied  genera  Physcomitrium  and  Fnuaria  ;  F.  lujijronietrica  ^  x  P. 
pyriforme  $  )  :  in  the  Ferns  variety-hybrids  are  common,  and  several  species- 
hybrids  are  known  :  in  Phanerogams  variety-hybrids  and  species-hybrids  are 
common,  and  several  genus-hybrids  are  known  [e.g.  between  Verbascum  and 
Celsia ;  Brassica  and  Raphanus  ;  Galium  and  Asperula ;  Campanula  and 
Phyteuma;  Gymnadenia  and  Nigritella;  Epiphyllum,  Cereus, and Phyllocactus). 
Species-hybrids  are  usually  designated  by  a  combination  of  the  specific  names 
of  their  parents  ;  as,  for  instance.  Digitalis  purpureo-lutea,  the  hybrid  resulting 
from  the  fertilisation  of  D.  lulea  with  pollen  of  D.  purpurea.  When  it  is  desired 
to  state  accurately  which  is  the  male  and  which  tbe  female,  such  an  expression 
as  Verbascum  Lijchnitia  $  x  phoeniceum  $  is  used. 

Hybridisation  is  by  no  means  equally  common  in  all  families  ; 
thus,  among  Phanerogams,  whilst  it  is  common  in  such  orders  as 
the  Compositne,  Scrophulariacese,  Polygonacege,  Salicacese,  and  Or- 
chidacece,  it  is  comparatively  rare  in  the  Cruciferse  and  Labiatee, 
and  quite  exceptional  in  the  Umbelliferae  and  Leguminosae.  And 
within  the  limits  of  any  one  natural  order  the  capacity  for  hybridi- 
sation is  not  the  same  in  all  genera ;  thus,  in  the  Greraniacese,  the 
genus  Pelargonium  possesses  it  in  a  high  degree,  whilst  Greranium 
and  Erodium  do  not ;  in  the  Caryophyllaceee,  Dianthus  readily 
hybridises,  but  Silene  does  not ;  and  in  the  Iridacece  the  same 
contrast  exists  between  Gladiolus  and  Crocus  ;  and  the  same 
applies  to  the  various  species  of  any  given  genus.  Nor  are  all 
hybridisations  equally  fertile  as  estimated,  in  Phanerogams,  by 
the  number  of  sound  seeds  produced,  and  by  the  vigour  and 
fertility  of  the  resulting  hybrid-plants  ;  the  general  rule  being 
that  the  more  remote  the  two  species  hybridised,  the  more  delicate 
and  the  less  fertile  will  be  the  offspring,  and  in  fact  many  hybrids 
are  altogether  sterile  ;  in  any  case  they  are  more  fertile  with 
pollen  from  one  of  the  parent-forms  than  with  that  of  other 
similar  hybrids.  It  is  only  when  the  relation  between  the  parents; 
is  such  as  to  ensure  the  appropriate  degree  of  sexual  affinity  that 
the  product  of  the  union  is  a  vigorous  and  fertile  progeny. 

It  is  the  rule  that  hybridisation  is  reciprocal ;  that  is,  that  if  the 
oospheres  of  a  species  A  can  be  duly  fertilised  by  the  male 
gametes  of  a  species  1?,  the  oospheres  of  the  species  B  are  equally 
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susceptible  of  fertilisation  by  the  male  gametes  of  the  species  A. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case.  Thus  Mirabilis  Juln.pa 
can  be  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  M.  longiflora,  but  the  converse 
crossing  has  not  yet  been  effected ;  similarly  the  cross  Nympheea 
coerulea  ?  x  iS/".  capensis  has  taken  place,  but  not  the  cross  N. 
capensis  x  N.  coerulea  ;  and  the  crosH  F acus  vesicdosus  ^  x  F. 
serratus  but  not  F.  serratus  ?  x  JP.  vesiculosiis  ^.  It  also 
happens  that  even  when  hybridisation  is  reciprocal,  the  one  union 
(4  ?  X  B  ^)  is  more  fertile  than  the  other  (jB  ?  x  A  thus 
the  cross  Dianthus  barbatus  ?  x  D.  superbns  ^  is  more  fertile 
than  the  cross  D.  snpe.rbus  ?  x  D  barbatus  ^  ;  and  again  Digitalis 
lutea  ?  X  D.  ambigua      than  D.  ambigua  ?   x  D.  lutea  ^ . 

These  cases  of  non-reciprocal,  or  of  imperfectly  reciprocal  hybridisation,  seem 
to  be  at  variance  with  the  statement  that  fertile  hybridisation  is  dependent  upon 
sexual  affinity  ;  for  if  this  be  true,  why  is  it  that  the  cross  A  x  B  $  should 
succeed,  but  not  the  cross  B  ^  x  A  $  ,  the  sexual  affinity  being  necessarily  the 
same  in  both  cases  ?  The  failure  of  the  cross  in  these  cases  is  partially  due  to 
purely  mechanical  reasons;  for  instance,  whilst  il/ira6/ijs  Jalapa  is  fertilised 
by  the  pollen  of  ill.  longiflora,  M.  longiflora  cannot  be  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of 
M.  Jalapa,  probably  because  the  pollen-tubes  of  the  latter  are  unable  to  grow 
long  enough  to  reach  from  the  stigma  to  the  ovule  of  the  former  species.  All 
these  cases  require  further  investigation. 

Effects  of  the  Sexual  Process.    The  sexual  process  is  not  always 
limited  in  its  effect  to  the  production  of  a  spore  which  will  give  rise 
to  a  new  individual.    For  instance,  when  the  female  cell  is  borne 
by  the  parent  at  the  time  of  fertilisation,  the  act  of  fertilisation  in- 
duces a  more  or  less  marked  growth  and  change  in  the  adjacent 
organs  and  tissues  of  the  parent,  leading  to  the  formation  of  a 
fruit  (see  pp.  88,  528).    But  further  than  this,  it  has  been  occasion- 
allv  observed  in  Phanerogams  that  the  constitution  of  the  mother- 
plant  is  somewhat  modified  in  consequence  of  pollination  by  an- 
other form.    For  instance,  in  the  Maize,  whilst  the  grains  in  the 
fruit-spike  of  the  mother- plant  usually  have  the  colouration  peculiar 
to  the  mother,  from  whatever  source  the  pollen  may  have  been 
derived,  it  sometimes  happens  that  when  a  plant  whose  grains  are 
normally  yellow  or  white  is  pollinated  from  another  variety  whose 
grains  are  brown  or  blue,  the  resulting  grains  are  brown  or  blue. 
It  is  well  known  that,  in  Orchids,  the  pollination  of  the  stigma 
acts  as  a  stimulus  to  the  development  of  the  ovary  and  ovules  : 
and  in  some  cases  it  appears  that  even  fertile  seeds  may  be  pro- 
duced simply  by  the  influence  of  pollination,  the  mother-plant 
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being  stimulated  to  produce  seeds  without  any  sexual  process,  that 
is,  parthenogenetically  {'pseud agamy). 

Somewhat  analogous  to  these  phenomena  are  those  presented  by  the  so- 
called  graft-liybrids  (see  p.  768),  in  which  scion  and  stock  seem  to  mutually 
affect  each  other.  For  instance,  the  Bizzaria-Orange  is  a  tree  which  tears 
branches  and  fruits  characteristic  of  Citrus  Anraiitii/.m  and  C.  wedica,  and  of  an 
intermediate  form,  and  is  stated  to  be  a  graft  hybrid  of  these  two  species; 
similarly  Cylisus  Adaini  is  a  plant  possessing  characters  intermediate  between 
those  of  Cytisus  Laburnum  and  G.  purpureiis,  and  is  stated  to  be  a  graft-hybrid 
of  C.  purpuiFus  on  C.  Laburiivm  ;  but  since  the  evidence  that  these  plants 
really  are  graft-hybrids  is  iuconchisive,  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider  them 
further. 

§  22.  Heredity  and  Variation.  The  term  heredify  is  used 
to  express  the  fact  that  an  organism  inherits  in  some  degree  the 
characters  of  its  parent  or  parents.  The  degree  of  heredity — that 
is  the  degree  of  resemblance  between  offspring  and  parents — varies 
widely,  inasmuch  as  not  all  the  characteristics  of  the  parent  are 
hereditary  in  all  modes  of  reproduction.  The  highest  degree  of 
resemblance  is  attained  by  means  of  vegetative  propagation  :  by 
this  means  the  peculiar  features  of  the  individual  may  be  exactly 
reproduced  in  the  offspring,  and  consequently  it  is  extensively 
made  use  of  in  horticulture  (e.g.  propagation  by  cuttings  and 
balbs  ;  budding  of  Roses  ;  grafting  of  fruit-trees,  and  of  ornamental 
trees  and  shi-ubs  with  variegated  or  otherwise  abnormal  foliage, 
etc.)  to  perpetuate  some  specially  valuable  peculiarity  of  a  plant, 
and  to  multiply  the  number  of  individuals  possessing  it.  Such  a 
high  degree  of  resemblance  between  parents  and  offspring  cannot  be 
attained  by  means  of  sexual  reproduction,  for  many  of  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  parents  are  not  transmitted  by  this  means. 
The  plants  resulting  from  a  sexual  process  between  two  individuals 
of  the  same  variety  or  species  present,  not  so  much  the  character- 
istics of  the  parents,  as  the  characters  of  the  variety  or  species. 

The  phenomena  of  heredity  in  connexion  with  sexual  reproduc- 
tion are  especially  striking  in  the  case  of  hybrids,  though  the 
result  of  the  crossing  of  species  or  varieties,  as  shown  by  the 
characters  of  the  progeny,  is  by  no  means  always  the  same. 
Whilst  it  is  ti'ue,  as  a  rule,  that  hybrids  are  intermediate  in 
character  between  the  species  or  varieties  to  which  their  parents 
respectively  belong,  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case  ;  for  some 
hybrids  resemble  the  one  parent  more  than  the  other,  either  in 
external  form  and  colour,  or  in  properties  such  as  resistance  to 
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cold,  time  of  flowering  and  fruiting,  etc.  :  in  fac^  when,  for 
instance,  a  number  of  seeds  are  produced  by  hybridisation,  none  of 
the  resulting  seedlings  may  be  intermediate  in  character  between 
the  two  parents,  but  some  may  quite  resemble  the  one  parent,  and 
the  remainder  the  other.  When  the  hybrids  are  intermediate  in 
character,  the  blending  of  the  parental  features  may  manifest 
itself  in  different  degrees  ;  it  may  be  slight,  as  for  instance  when 
a  hybrid  of  parents  with  differently  coloured  flowers,  bears  flowers 
of  the  two  distinct  colours  :  or  more  intimate,  as  when  in  such  a 
case  the  hybrid  bears  flowers  with  blotches  or  stripes  of  the  two 
colours  ;  or  complete,  as  when  in  the  same  case  the  flowers  of  the 
hybrid  are  of  a  tint  intermediate  between  the  colours  of  the 
parental  flowers.  The  same  peculiarities  are  presented,  of  course, 
by  other  structures  ;  for  instance,  as  regards  the  colour,  size, 
flavour  of  fruits,  the  size  and  shape  of  leaves,  etc. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  aspects  of  heredity  in  plants  is  its 
relation  to  the  alternation  of  generations.  When  the  life-history 
of  a  plant  presents  a  regular  alternation  of  sporophyte  and  gameto- 
phyte,  it  is  the  alternate,  and  not  the  successive,  generations 
which  resemble  each  other;  sporophyte  resembling  sporophyte, 
gametophyte  resembling  gametophyte.  The  hei-editary  character- 
istics of  the  sporophyte,  for  instance,  are  not  presented  by  the 
gametophyte,  which,  though  it  springs  from  it,  is  commonly  an 
altogether  dissimilar  organism,  but  are  transmitted  through  the 
gametophyte  to  the  succeeding  gamogenic  sporophyte.  This  is 
not  only  obviously  the  case  in  plants,  such  as  Ferns,  in  which  the 
alternate  generations  are  distinct  organisms  ;  but  it  is  equally 
true  of  the  plants,  such  as  Bryophytes  and  Phanerogams,  in  which 
the  alternate  generations  remain  more  or  less  intimately  connected. 

Variation  is  the  term  used  to  express  the  fact  that  an  organism 
may  differ  more  or  less  widely  from  its  parent  or  parents,  present- 
ing often  some  altogether  new  characters. 

It  is  in  connexion  with  sexual  reproduction  that  vai-iation  is 
most  frequently  manifested.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  generally  stated 
that  variation  is  more  frequent  and  more  marked,  the  more  re- 
mote (within  the  limits  of  sexual  affinity)  the  relationship  between 
the  two  parents  :  thus  variation  is  most  common  in  the  offsprmg 
of  individuals  of  different  species  ;  frequent  in  the  offspring  of 
two  individuals  of  different  varieties  of  the  same  species;  least 
common  in  the  offspring  of  two  individuals  of  the  same  species  or 
variety. 
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It  would  seem  natural  to  carry  this  rule  further,  applying  it  to 
the  case  of  asexual  reproduction  so  as  to  lead  up  to  the  conclusion 
that  variation  does  not  occur  at  all  in  plants  produced  asexually  ; 
that  variation  is,  in  fact,  necessarily  associated  with  the  sexual 
process ;  a  conclusion  which  has  met  with  a  certain  measure  of 
acceptance.    But  it  is  a  question  whether  this  conclusion  can  be 
fairly  drawn  when  all  the  facts  of  reproduction  in  plants  are  duly 
taken  into  account.    Considering,  first,  the  fact  of  asexual  repro- 
duction by  means  of  gonidia,  which  is  so  common  among  the 
Thallophytes,  and  which  in  some  Fungi  (e.g.  Basidioraycetes  and 
many  others),  is  the  only  known  mode  of  reproduction,  it  is  in- 
~  conceivable,  in  the  face  of  the  vast  number  of  families,  genera,  and 
species  of  the  plants  under  consideration,  that  variation  has  not 
taken  place  among  them,  although  they  present  no  indications  of 
sexuality.    Then  there  are  the  facts  of  bud-variation  to  be  con- 
sidered.   Bud-variation  is  the  term  used  to  express  the  fact  that 
shoots,  whether  reproductive  or  vegetative,  are   sometimes  de- 
veloped, which  differ  in  some  striking  manner  from  the  other 
normal  shoots  of  the  plant ;  these  varying  shoots  are  known  as 
"  sports"  :  for  instance,  many  varieties  of  Rose  are  known  to  have 
arisen  in  this  way,  such  as  the  Moss-rose  from  the  Provence  rose 
{Rosa  centifolia) .    The  varieties  arising  in  this  way  can,  as  a  rule, 
only  be  propagated  vegetatively,  by  cuttings,  grafts,  etc.,  but  oc- 
casionally they  come  true  from  seed.    Here  again  variation  seems 
to  occur  independently  of  sexual  reproduction. 

With  regard  to  the  causes  of  variation,  it  would  appear  that  the 
capacity  for  variation,  or  variability,  is  increased  (a)  by  sexual 
reproduction,  and  (&)  by  external  conditions,  more  particularly 
high  nutrition,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  bud-variation,  for 
instance,  is  rare  in  wild  plants  but  comparatively  common  in 
cultivated  plants.  The  character  of  the  variation  has  also  to  be 
considered.  There  is  no  doubt  that  variation  is  often  the  mani- 
festation, not  of  a  new  character,  but  of  an  old  ancestral  character 
which  had  become  dormant  :  this  is  especially  true  of  the  varia- 
tions of  sexually-produced  plants,  but  it  is  also  true  in  many  cases 
of  bud- variation  :  this  kind  of  variation  is  termed  reversion.  But 
there  seem  to  be  many  cases  of  variation,  and  more  particularly 
of  bud- variation,  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  reversion,  and  in 
Avhich  the  direction  of  variation  does  not  appear  to  be  traceable  to 
any  determining  external  causes  :  such  variations  seem  to  be 
altogether  fortuitous. 
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'Vhe  Origin  of  Species.  From  the  foregoinjr  statements  relating 
to  heredity  and  variation,  it  is  possible  to  draw  conclusions  not 
onlj  as  to  the  maintenance  of  existing  species,  but  also  as  to  the 
evolution  of  new  species. 

It  is  clear  that  new  forms  may  arise  in  either  of  two  ways: — 
either,  first,  as  the  result  of  the  crossing  of  distinct  varieties  or 
species ;  many  recognized  species  and  varieties  are  probably  of 
hybrid  origin  :  or,  second,  as  the  result  of  variation.  The  forms 
thus  produced  will  exist,  for  a  time  at  any  rate,  provided  that 
they  are  capable  of  reproducing  themselves,  either  vegetatively 
{e.g.  by  tubers,  bulbs,  etc.),  or  sexually  (by  seeds,  etc.)  But  their 
persistence  for  any  long  period  depends  upon  their  success  in  the 
straggle  for  existence.  They  have  to  compete  for  their  life  with 
their  parents  and  with  any  other  closely  similar  new  forms  which 
may  have  also  been  developed :  if  they  are  successful,  they  will 
persist,  and  their  competitors  will,  some  or  all  of  them,  die  out. 
The  degree  of  their  success  depends  essentially  upon  the  degree 
of  their  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  amidst  which  they  have 
to  live.  If  they  excel  any  of  their  competitors  in  the  combination 
of  qualities  (such  as  hardiness,  time  of  flowering  or  fruiting,  fei'- 
tility,  etc.)  which  adapt  them  to  the  prevailing  conditions  of  life, 
they  will  persist  and  the  others  will  disappear.  This  condition 
of  strucro'le  constitutes  Natural  Selection,  for  the  survivors  of  the 
struggle  are,  as  it  were,  selected  by  the  fact  of  their  survival. 

At  first  all  new  forms,  however  produced,  appear  as  what  may 
be  termed  varieties  of  their  parent  species  :  but,  if  they  possess 
the  requisite  reproductive  capacity,  and  if  they  are  successful  in 
the  struggle  for  existence,  they  eventually  become  isolated  by  the 
disappearance  of  many  of  the  allied  forms,  including  perhaps  the 
parent  forms,  and  remain  as  distinct  species.  Thus  in  some  genera 
of  flowering  plants,  the  recognised  species  are  few  and  distinct; 
whilst  in  many  genera  {e.g.  Rubus,  Hieracium)  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  in  distinguishing  the  species  and  varieties, 
because  the  process  of  isolation  by  natural  selection  has  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  operative. 

§  23.  The  Theory  of  Reproduction.  The  theory  of  re- 
production is  extremely  simple  in  connexion  with  the  more 
primitive  modes  of  vegetative  propagation.  When,  for  instance, 
a  unicellular  organism  divides  into  two,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that  the  two  new  organisms  will  resemble  each  other  and  the 
parent  from  which  they  have  sprung,  because  the  parental  cell 
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divided  into  two  exactly  similar  parts.  Again,  when  a  plant  is 
propagated  by  a  bulb  or  a  catting,  it  is  still  easy  to  understand 
that  the  resulting  plant  will  resemble,  as  it  usually  does  in  detail, 
the  plant  which  produced  the  bulb  or  from  which  the  cutting  was 
taken.  But  when  a  plant,  a  Mushroom  for  example,  is  developed 
from  a  single  minute  reproductive  cell,  representing  but  an  in- 
finitesimal proportion  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  parent  plant,  it  is 
not  easy  to  understand  how  the  parental  characters  can  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  offspring  by  such  apparently  inadequate  means. 
The  bulk  of  the  structure  by  which  reproduction  is  effected,  would 
seem  to  be  an  expression  of  the  fact  that  the  bulkier  reproductive 
structure  (bulb,  tuber,  etc.)  is  but  a  vegetative  structure  imper- 
fectly differentiated  for  the  purpose  of  reproduction,  but  which, 
at  the  same  time,  ensures  a  close  individual  resemblance  between 
pai'ent  and  offspring:  whilst  a  siiigle  minute  I'eproductive  cell, 
on  the  other  hand,  such  as  the  gonidium  of  a  Mushroom,  though  a 
less  efficient  instrument  of  heredity,  is  mach  more  highly  specialised 
for  the  work  of  reproduction. 

If  it  be  asked  in  what  does  this  specialisation  consist,  no  satis- 
factory reply  can  be  given  at  present ;  as  already  pointed  out  (see 
p.  766)  there  is  no  method  by  which  reproductive  capacity  can  be 
analysed  oi*  determined.  It  is,  however,  generally  agreed  that 
the  transmission  of  hereditary  characters  is  intimately  associated 
wdth  the  nucleus  of  the  reproductive  cell,  and  especially  with  the 
fibrillar  network  (see  p.  96)  of  the  nucleus.  But  the  fact  that 
this  is  so  still  remains  unexplained,  as  also  the  fact  that  repro- 
ductive cells  differ  so  widely  in  their  properties  from  vegetative 
cells,  although  many  attempts  at  an  explanation  have  been  made, 
such  as  the  theory  of  Pangenesis  and  that  of  Germ-plasm. 

Whilst  the  ultimate  facts  of  reproduction  thus  remain  unex- 
plained, the  proximate  facts  of  sexual  reproduction  can  be  ren- 
dered intelligible.  It  has  been  already  pointed  out  (p.  770)  that  a 
gamete  is  incapable  by  itself  of  giving  rise  to  a  new  individual ; 
bat  that  by  the  fusion  of  two  gametes  of  opposite  sexes  a  spore  is 
formed,  posse.ssing  twice  as  many  chromosomes  in  its  nucleus  as 
did  the  gametes,  from  which  a  new  individual  may  be  developed. 
The  nuclei  of  the  new  individual  (in  view  of  the  strict  equality  in 
the  process  of  mitotic  division,  p.  118)  must  all  contain  chromosomes 
derived  from  both  the  gametes  which  had  fused  in  the  sexual 
process;  and  if,  as  seems  probable,  the  transmission  of  hereditary 
characters  is  associated  with  the  nuclear  chromosomes,  the  char- 
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actera  of  the  individual  will  be  those  transmitted  to  it  by  the 
chromosomes  of  the  gametes.  Consequently,  if  the  gametes  were 
derived  from  two  distinct  individuals,  the  characters  of  the  new 
individual  will  be  those  of  its  two  parents.  In  this  way  the  more 
obvious  phenomena  of  heredity  can  be  traced  to  a  material  basis, 
and  are  thereby  rendered  more  comprehensible. 

But  what  is  true  of  the  new  individual,  applies  likewise  to  its 
parents :  the  characters  which  each  parent  transmits  to  the  off- 
spring are  those  which  it  has  itself  received  from  its  two  parents, 
and  so  on  :  hence  the  characters  inherited  by  any  individual  are  to 
be  regarded  as  belonging  rather  to  the  race  than  to  its  immediate 
progenitors.  This  conception  also  can  be  traced  to  a  material 
basis.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  discoid  segments  (con- 
sisting of  linin  and  chromatin,  p.  96)  of  which  the  nuclear  chro- 
mosomes consist,  each  represent,  in  a  gamete,  substance  derived 
from  a  number  of  ancestoi's,  the  whole  chromosome  representing 
many  ancestors,  and  the  chromosomes  together  all  the  ancestors 
whose  substance  still  persists  in  the  gamete  and  will  bo  trans- 
mitted by  the  gametes  to  the  next  generation.  The  term  id  is 
used  to  designate  one  of  those  material  units  which  seem  to  con- 
stitute the  physical  basis  of  heredity. 

Applying  these  considei"ations  to  the  elucidation  of  the  repro- 
ductive process  in  a  plant,  such  as  a  Fern,  whose  life-history  pre- 
sents antithetic  alternation  of  generations,  it  would  appear  that 
the  sudden  reduction  by  half  of  the  number  of  the  nuclear  chromo-- 
somes  which  attends  the  initiation  of  the  gametophyte  (see  p.  771) 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fusion  of  the  ids  in  pairs :  and  further, 
that  it  is  not  until  this  stage  that  a  real  fusion  of  the  nuclear 
substance  of  the  gametes  actually  takes  place. 

The  phenomena  of  hei"edity  as  manifested  in  the  products  of 
sexual  reproduction  may  be  accounted  for  in  connexion  with  this 
fusion  of  the  parental  ids.  When,  for  instance,  in  hybridisation,  all 
the  parental  ids  exert  their  full  influence,  the  offspring  is  precisely 
intermediate  in  character :  but  when,  from  some  cause  which 
cannot  now  be  explained,  some  of  the  ids  are  paralysed  or  neu- 
tralized, the  offspring  resembles  one  parent  more  than  the  other. 
The  character  of  the  hybrid  too,  whether  blended  or  blotched,  may 
be  referred  to  some  such  cause. 

Turning  now  to  the  phenomena  of  variation:  this  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  when  it  depends  on  reversion,  on  the  assumption  that 
some  of  the  ancestral  ids  which  have  remained  neutralized  and 
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ineffective  for  generations,  are,  as  it  were,  set  free  in  consequence 
of  some  fresli  crossing  or  of  some  important  change  in  the  con- 
ditions of  life,  so  that  the  latent  ancestral  characters  now  reveal 
themselves.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  offer  any  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  variation  due  to  other  causes,  but  there  is  one  point 
which,  in  conclusion,  demands  special  consideration ;  that  is, 
whether  or  not  variations  which  are  the  result  of  the  influence 
of  the  external  conditions,  can  be  transmitted  to  the  offspring. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  they  can  be  transmitted  by  means  of 
vegetative  propagation.  But  the  real  question  is  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  can  be  transmitted  through  the  sexual  process ;  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  ids  in  the  gamete  of  an  individual  can 
transmit  not  only  the  ancestral  characters,  but  also  characters 
which  presented,  themselves  apparently  for  the  first  time  in  the 
individual  itself.  The  weight  of  opinion  is  at  present  in  favour  of 
the  view  that  such  acquired  characters  cannot  be  so  transmitted. ; 
but  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  some  variations  apparently  of  this 
nature  (e.g.  doubling  of  flowers,  variegation  of  leaves)  are  often 
transmitted  in  this  way,  it  cannot  be  conceded  that  this  view  is 
conclusively  established. 
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Vbele,  586. 

\bies,  465,  468  (Fig.  296), 

483  (Fig.  305),  484. 
AbietinesB,  463,  483. 
Abolboda,  556. 
Abronia,  588. 
Abuta,  595. 

Acacia,  636,638  (Pig.  437). 
Acanthaceae,  575,  646. 
Acanthus,  646. 
Acaulon,  368. 
Acer,  616  (Fig.  418). 
AceracesB,  574,  616. 
Aceras,  566. 

Acetabularia,  239  (Fig. 
170). 

Achillea,  664  (Fig.  466). 
Achimenes,  646. 
Achlya.   293   (Fig.  204), 
294. 

Aconitum,  496,  512,  />21 
(Fig.  335),  592  (Fig. 
397). 

Acr)rus,536,539  (Fig.  348). 
Acrocarpse  (Musci),  370. 
AcrogynaB  (Hepaticos),  347, 
352. 

Acrosticheae,  390,  405. 
Acrostichum,  405. 
Actoea,  593. 
Actiuostrobinas,  486. 
Actinostrobus,  486. 
AfUler's-tongue  Fern,  3S2. 
Adhatoda,  646. 
Adiantura,  390,  397  (Fig. 

263).  400  (F.g.  266), 

405. 
Adluinia,  601. 
Adonis,  592. 
Adoxa,  519,  659. 
iEcidiomycetes,  275,  280, 

303. 
iEcidium,  308. 
.iEgopodium,  625. 
.^scnlus,  509,  616  (Fig. 

417). 


iEthalium,  234. 
^thusa,  62  ). 
Agapanthus,  510,  558. 
AgariciniB,  312,  316. 
Agaricus,   275,  311  (Fig. 

219),  317  (Fig.  222). 
Agathis,  479,  483. 
Agathosma,  614. 
Agave,  568. 
Agavoideae,  568. 
Aglaozonia,  261. 
Agopyram,  550. 
Agrimonia,  633. 
Agrostidea3,  548. 
Agrostis,  548. 
Aigeiros,  586. 
Ailanthus,  615. 
Aira,  549. 

AizoacesB,  573,  600. 
Ajax,  568. 
Ajuga,  643. 
Ajugoideffi,  613. 
Akebia,  595. 
Alaria,  257. 
Alchemilla,  633. 
Alder,  580. 
Aldrovanda,  608. 
Aletris,  559. 
AletroideaB,  559. 
Algae,  217,  221. 
Alicularia,  347,  352. 
Alisma,  444  (Fig.  287),  502, 

554  (Fig.  3G0). 
AlismaceEe,  502,  538,  554. 
Alismales,  533,  53d,  558. 
Alkanet,  650 
AUamanda,  651. 
All-good,  687. 
AUioideae.  558. 
Allium,  493,  496,  517,658. 
AUosorus,  405. 
All-seed,  600. 
Allspice,  594. 
Almond-tree,  633. 
Alnus,  628.  580  (Fig.  383), 

681  (Fig.  384). 
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Alocasia,  541. 
Aloe,  558. 
Aloidella,  359. 
Aioina,  359. 
Alopecurus,  546,  548. 
Alpine  Rose,  655. 
Alpinia,  562  (Fig.  367). 
Alsinese,  699. 
Alsophila,  391.  405. 
Alstroemeria,  492, 510, 56^. 
Althaea,  502, 611  (Fig. 413). 
Althenia,  553. 
Alyssineae,  605. 
Alyssum,  605. 
Amanita,  312,  317  (Fig. 
222). 

Amarantaceae,   494,  513, 

573, 587. 
Amarantus,  514,  587. 
Amaryllidaceae,  493,  533, 

667. 

Amaryllidoideae,  567. 
Amaryllis,  510,  667. 
Amelauchier.  635. 
Amentales,  528,  573,  579, 

580  (Fig.  382). 
American  Aloe,  563. 
Ainmi,  625. 
Ammineae,  625. 
Amomales,  538,  561. 
Amorplia,  636. 
Amoiphophallus,  533,  540. 
Ampelidaceae,    493,  601, 

674,  619. 
Ampelopsis,  619. 
Araphibolis,  553. 
Amsonia,  6-51. 
Amygdalus,  632. 
Amylum  Marantaj,  563. 
Anabaena,  232  (Fig.  165), 

412. 

Anacamptodon,  371. 
Auacardiaceoj,   626,  574, 
617. 

Anacardium,  509. 
Anaoharis,  560. 
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AnncrogyniE,  347,  3ol. 
Auadyomeue,  242. 
Auagallis,  531,  653. 
Anamirta,  ft9o. 
Ananas,  561. 

Anapt-chia,     320  (Fig. 
226). 

Anchusa,  650  (Fig.  450). 
Ancylistacese.  287,  290. 
Auoylistes,  291. 
Andrachne,  621. 
Aiidresea,   332,   354,  365 

(Fig.  249). 
Andieseaceffi,    328,  330, 

363,  335. 
Androcryphia,   343,  347, 

351. 

Andromeda,  655. 
Andropogon,  548. 
Andropogouese,  548. 
Aneimia,  388,  406. 
Anelaterese,  351. 
Anemone,  494,  513,  592 

(Fig.  397). 
Anemonese,  591. 
Aneura,  343.  351. 
Angelica,  626. 
Angeliceee,  625. 
Angiopteris,  375,  383. 
Augiospermse.   217,  462, 

48  J. 
Angrsecum,  567- 
Augustiseptse,  605. 
Aunatto,  606. 
Anomosperinutn,  595. 
Antennaria,  664. 
Anthemideas.  664. 
Antliemis,  664. 
Anthericum.  558. 
AntboceroR,  330  (Fig.  238), 

352  (Fig.  246). 
Anthocerotaceae,  329,  331, 

335  (Fig.  239),  336, 

352. 

Anthostema,  622. 
Anthoxanthum,  548. 
Antljrisciis,  62K. 
Anthurium,  540. 
Antliyllis,  636. 
Antiaris,  578. 
Antirrhinum,  644 
Antirrlioidete.  641. 
Anychia  513  (Fig.  328). 
Apera,  548. 
Aphanomyoes,  294. 
Apiocystis.  236. 
Apium,  625,  626. 
A  planes,  293,  294. 
Apocynacea),  526,  527, 575, 

651. 
Apodya,  294. 


Apogon,  569. 
Aponogeton,  554. 
Aponogetonese.  554. 
Apple-tree,  634. 
Apricot,  633. 
Aquifoliaceoe,  574,  619. 
Aquilegia,  502,  593  (Fig. 

398). 
Arabideae,  604. 
Aracese,  512,  518,  538, 539. 
Arachis,  637. 
Arales,  638,  539. 
Araliacete,  574,  62f). 
Araucaria,  465,  482. 
Ai-aucarineffi,  467,  483. 
Arbor  Vitse,  486. 
Arhutoidese,  655. 
Arbutus,  655. 
Arceuthos,  486. 
Arcbangelica,  626. 
Arcbegoniata,  218. 
AjchidiacPSB,  3H3,  366. 
Archidium,  .330,  361,  367. 
Arctium,  6G4. 
Arctostaphylos,  655. 
Arcyria,  284   (Fig.  198), 

285. 
Ardisia,  654. 
Areca,  544  (Fig.  352). 
Arenaria,  599. 
Aria,  635. 

Arisarura,  539,  541. 
Aristea,  569. 
AristinEB.  569. 
Aristolochia,    ''56  (Fig. 

293),  514,  518,  588. 
Aristolochiaceffi,  520,  573, 

588. 
Armeria,  654. 
Armillaria,  312. 
Arnica,  662  (Fig.  464),  663. 
Arnoseris,  665. 
Aroidese,  541. 
Arrhenathernm,  549. 
Arrow-grass,  554. 
Arrow-head,  555. 
Arrow-root,  562,  563. 
Artemisia,  663  (Fig.  466), 

664. 

Arthrocladia,  257,  259. 
Artichoke,  664. 
Artocarpns,  577. 
Arum,  515,  539  (Fig.  849). 
Arnndinaria,  550. 
Asarabacca,  588. 
Asarules,  573,  588. 
Asarura,  588  (Fig.  394).  _ 
Asclepiadaceae,  517,  575, 
651. 

Asclepias,  501,   651  (Fig. 
452). 


Ascobolus,  276.  303. 
AKColichenes,  320. 
Ascomycetes,    274,  280, 
294. 

Ascophyllum,  206. 
Asb.  652. 

Asparagoideae.  558. 
Asparagus.  558. 
Aspen,  586. 

Asperococcus,  257,  259. 
Asperula,  658. 
Asphodelnidese,  558. 
A.sphodelus,  558. 
Aspidieae,  405. 
Aspidistra,  559. 
Aspidium,  390,  391  (Fig, 

258),  405. 
Asplenieae,  405. 
Aspleuium,  389  (Fig.  257), 

390.  405. 
Aster,  663. 
Asterales,  575,  660. 
Asterocephalns,  661. 
AsteroidesB,  663,  66J. 
Astilbe,  639. 
Astomum,  36*^. 
Astragalus,  522,  636. 
Astrantia,  625. 
Astroporse,  342. 
Athrotaxis,  485. 
Athyrium,  405. 
Atrapeue,  591. 
Atricbum,  362,  370. 
Atriplex,  587. 
Atropa,  648  (Fig.  449). 
Aucnba,  626. 
Aulaconmiura,  357,  370. 
AnraiitiefE,  614. 
Auricularia,  315. 
Aiiriculariese,  312,  315. 
Anteupuccinia,  307. 
Auten-uromyce«,  307. 
Autobapidiomycetes,  312 

315. 

Autumn  Crocus.  558. 

Avena,548  (Fig.  356),  549 

Aveneee,  548. 

Aven-i,  634. 

Averrboa,  613. 

Awl-wort,  605. 

Aytonia,  342. 

Azalea,  655. 

Azolla,  406,  410,  415. 

Bacillus,  281  (Fig.  197) 
282. 

BncteriiicefE,  282. 
Bacterium,  281  (Fig.  196) 
262. 

Badhamia,  285. 
Bteomycta;,  322. 
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Balanopliora,  590. 
BalanophoracefB,  519,  573, 

590. 
Ballota,  6i3. 
Balm,  613. 

Balsaminacese,  574,  613. 
Bamboo,  550. 
Bimboo  Palm,  543. 
Bambiisa,  515  (Fig.  353), 
550. 

Bambusese,  550. 
Banana,  562. 
Baneberry,  593. 
Bangia,  268,  272. 
Bangiaceffi,  267,  272. 
Banyan,  578. 
Baptisia,  636. 
Barbarea,  604. 
Barberry,  305,  595. 
Barbula,  359,  370. 
Barley,  550. 
Barosma,  614. 
Bartsia,  615. 
Basidiolicheues,  320. 
Basidioraycetes,  271,  280, 
310. 

Bastard  Toad-flax,  589. 
Batatas,  617. 
Batracliospermum,  268, 

272. 
Battarea,  319. 
Baubinia.  637. 
Bean,  637. 
Bearberry,  655. 
Bed-straw,  658. 
Beech,  5S3. 
Bee  Orchis,  566. 
Beetroot,  587. 
Beggiatoa,  282. 
Begonia,  627. 
Begoniac(£e.  574,  627. 
Bel'adonna  Lily,  567. 
Bellis,  e,63. 
Bent- Grass,  518. 
Berbf-ridacfEB,   502,  520, 

573,  595. 
Berberis,  498  (Fig.  311), 

595. 

Bergenia,  639  (Fig.  439j. 
Bermiidiana,  5t39. 
Bertbolletia,  631. 
Beta,  587. 
Betel-Palm,  544. 
Betony,  643. 
Betula,  5-28.  581, 
Betulacese,  513,  573,  580. 
Bidens,  661. 
Bignoniacese,  575,  646. 
Bilberry,  656. 
]Jindweed,  647. 
Binuclearia,  247. 


Biophytum,  613. 
Biota.  46(5,  480  (Fig.  306). 
Bircli,  581. 
Bird-Clierry,  633. 
Bird's-foot  Trefoil,  636. 
Bird's  nest,  »"5fi. 
Bird's-nest  Orchid,  567. 
Birthwort,  588. 
Bistort,  598. 

Bitter  or  Seville  Orange, 
615. 

Bittersweet,  649. 
Bixa,  606. 
BixaeesB,  573,  606. 
Blackberry,  634. 
Black  Bryony,  560. 
Black  Pine,  485. 
Black  Poplar,  586. 
Black  Tliorn,  633. 
Bladder  Fern,  405. 
Bladder  Senna,  636. 
Blaeberry,  656. 
Blasia,  343,  347,  351. 
Blechnum,  390,  405. 
Bletia,  564. 
Blinks,  600. 
Blue  bell,  556. 
Blue-bottle.  664. 
Blue-eyed  Grass,  569. 
Blyttia,  34S,  351. 
Bog- Asphodel,  558. 
Bog-bean,  651. 
Bog-Myrtle,  584. 
Bog-Orchis,  567. 
Bog-Rush,  551. 
Bohmeria,  577. 
Bolecus,  312,  316. 
Bonapartea,  568. 
Bonnemaisonia,  272. 
BimnemaisoniacejE,  272. 
Borage,  650. 

Boraginacese,    490,  508, 

575,  649. 
Boragiiioidese,  650. 
Borage,  650. 
Borassinse,  543. 
Borassus,  543. 
Borecole,  604. 
Borneo  Camphor,  609. 
Boschia,  336. 
Boswellia,  615. 
Botrychinm,     374,  381, 

382  (Fig.  255). 
Rotrydieaj,  240. 
Botrydium,  239  (Fig.  171). 
Botryococcns,  236 
Bougainvillea,  588. 
Bouviirdia,  659. 
Bovista,  318. 
Bowenia,  481. 
Bowiea,  558. 


Box,  623. 

Bracliypodium,  549. 
Brachythecium,  371. 
Bracken,  405. 
Brasenia,  594. 
Brassiea,  603  (Fig.  407). 
Brassicea3,  604. 
Brazil  Nuf,  631. 
Bread-fruit,  578. 
Bremia,  292. 
Bridelia  621. 
Briza,  519. 
Broccoli,  601. 
Brodisea.  558. 
Brome-Grass,  519. 
Bromeliacese,  538,  561. 
Bromus.  549. 
Brookweed,  654. 
Broom,  636. 
Broomrape,  646. 
Broussonetia,  578. 
Browallia,  649. 
Bruchia,  368. 
Bruchiacese,  368. 
Brugmansia.  589. 
Brnguiera,  632. 
Brussels-sprouts,  604. 
Bryacese,  370. 
BryinefB,   330,  355,  363, 
367. 

Bryonia,  516,  628. 
Bryophyta,  217,  324. 
Bryopsis,  210. 
Bryum.  359,  370. 
Buck-bean,  651. 
Buckthorn,  618. 
Buckwheat,  5il8. 
Bulbocha3te,  219. 
Bulgaria,  303. 
Bulgariese,  303. 
Bullace,  633. 
Bulrush,  542,  551. 
Bupleurura,  625. 
Burdock.  664. 
Bur-reed,  542. 
Bursernceffi,  574,  615. 
Butcher's  Broom,  558. 
ButomacefE,  502,  538,  555. 
Butoniopsis,  555. 
Butomus,  502,  525  (Fig. 

338),  554  (Fig.  360), 

555  (Fig.  361). 
Butter-bur,  664. 
Buttercup,  592. 
Butterfly  Orchis,  566. 
Butter  wort,  647. 
Buxacefe,  574,  622. 
Buxbaumia,  370. 
BuxbaumiaceflB,  370. 
Buxus,  5)5,  623. 
Byblis,  608. 
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Cabbage,  604. 
Cabomba,  594. 
Cabombeaa,  594. 
CactaceuB,  574,  628. 
Ca3onia  308. 
CiBsalpinia,  637. 
Cajsalpiuiete,  637. 
Cakile,  605. 
Cakiliuea3,  605. 
Calabar  Beau,  687. 
Caladium,  541. 
Calamagrostis,  548. 
Calamiutba,  642. 
Calamus,  544. 
Cakutbe,  561. 
Calceolaria,  e41. 
CaleudulefB,  6tii. 
Calendula,  664. 
Caliciea;,  322. 
Calla,  540. 
Callistemou,  631. 
Callibtephus,  663. 
Callithamnion,  267,  272. 
Callitricbacefe,  574,  623. 
Callitriche.  623. 
Callitris,  486. 
Calloidese,  540. 
Calluna,  655. 
Calobryum,  351. 
Calocera,  313,  315. 
Calochortus,  556. 
Calosphseria,  302. 
Calostoma,  318. 
Calothamnus,    631  (Fig. 

431). 
Caltha,  502,  593. 
Calycanthaceas,  520,  573, 

594. 

Calycantbus,  496,  594. 
Calyciflorae,  574,  623. 
Calypogeia,  345,  352. 
Calystegia,  647. 
Cainassia,  556. 
Camelina,  605. 
Camelinese.  605. 
Camellia,  494,  609. 
Campanales,  575,  656. 
Campanula,  498  (Fig.  312], 

657  (Figs.  456,  457l. 
CampanulaceEe,  498,  508, 

575,  650. 
Campion,  599. 
Campylospermeaj  625,626. 
Canada-balsam,  464. 
Candytuft,  605. 
Canna,  506,  519,  563  (Fig. 

368). 

Cannabiuacpa),  496,  515, 

573,  578. 
Cannabis.  578. 
Caunacese,  562. 


Canterbur.v-bell,  657. 
»^antbareiius,  317. 
Caoutchouc,  578,  622. 
Caper,  605. 

Capparidaceas,   526,  573, 
605. 

Capparis,  605  (Fig.  408). 
Caprifoliaceee,    510,  575, 

659  (Fig.  460). 
Capsella,  443  (Fig.  286), 

605. 
Capsicum,  649. 
Caragaua.  636. 
Carallia,  632. 
Carapa,  615. 
Caraway,  626. 
Cardamine,  604. 
Cardamom,  562. 
Carduus,  664. 
Carex,  515,  551  (Fig.  358). 
Carica,  627. 
Caricoide£e.  551. 
Carlina,  664. 
Carline  Tbistle,  664. 
Carludovica,  542. 
Carnation,  599. 
Carob-tree,  637. 
Carpinus,   528,  582,  583 

(Fig.  387). 
Carpomitra,  257. 
Carrot,  626. 
Cartbamus,  664. 
Carum,  529  (Fig.  341),  625 

(Figs.  426,  427j. 
Carya,  584. 
Caryocedrus,  4P6. 
CaryophyllaceEe,  494,  573, 

599. 

Caryopbyilales,  573,  598. 
Cassava,  622. 
Cassia,  637  (Fig.  436). 
Cassytha,  596. 
Castagnea,  257. 
Castanea,  583. 
Castor-oil  Plant,  622. 
Casuariua,  489,  5'J8,  585. 
Casuariuacere,  573,  585. 
Catalpa,  646. 
Catchfly,  599. 
Catenella,  272. 
Catmint,  643. 
Cat  s  Ear,  665. 
Cat's-tail  Grass,  548. 
Caucalineae,  626. 
Caucalis,  626. 
Caulacanthus,  272. 
Caulerpa,  225  (b'ig.  162), 
240. 

Caulerpeae,  240. 
Cauliflower,  604. 
Cedar,  484. 


Cedrela,  615. 
Cedrus,  463,  484. 
Celandine,  601. 
Celastracea;,  526, 574,  618. 
Celastrales,  574,  618. 
Celery,  626. 
Celosia,  587. 
Celsia,  644. 
Celtis,  515,  579. 
Cembra,  485. 
Centauiea,  664. 
Centaury,  651. 
Centiautbus,    660  (Fig. 
462). 

Centrolepidaceae,  552. 
Cepbaelis,  659. 
Cephalanthera,  566. 
Cepbalantbereee,  566. 
Cephalidese,  289. 
CepbalotacesB,  674,  640. 
Cephalotaxus,  466,  487. 
("ephalotus,  640. 
Ceramiaceee,  272. 
Ceramium,  272. 
Cerastium,  603,  599. 
Cerasus,  633. 
Ceratium,  285. 
Ceratopteris,  393. 
Ceratodon,  330  (Fig.  238), 

370. 
Ceratonia,  637. 
Ceratophyllaceffi,  573,  598. 
CeratopbyJlum,  t>98. 
Ceratozamia.  471  481. 
Cercis,  511  (Fig.  327),  637. 
Cereus,  629. 
Cerintbe,  496. 
Ceropegia,  652. 
Ceroxylinse,  544. 
Cestreae,  649. 
Cestrum,  649. 
Ceteracb,  405. 
Cetraria,  322. 
Cbaerophyllum,  626. 
Chffitocladiese.  287,  289. 
Cbffitocladium,  289. 
ChfBtomium,  276, '298, 301. 
Cbsetomorpha,  241. 
Chaetophora,  248. 
Cbsetophoraceae,  243,  247. 
Cb8etopteris,224(Fig  160), 

257,  259. 
Chamaacyparis,  486. 
Cbanitedorea,   643  (Fig. 

351). 

Chamcelaucieaa,  631. 
Cbamaaorchis,  666. 
Cbamaarops,  543. 
Cbumomile,  664. 
Cbampia,  272. 
Chantransia,  268,  272. 
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Chara,  251  (Fig.  180),  253 

(Fig.  181),  255  (Fig. 

183). 
CharacesB,  251. 
Characium,  236. 
Charese,  255. 
Charlock,  605. 
Charoidese,  236,  251. 
Chasnianthera,  595. 
Chaste  Tree,  643. 
Cheilanthes,  391,  405. 
Cheiranthus,  604. 
Chelidonium,601(Fig.404). 
Chelone,  644. 
ChenopodiacesB,  496,  513, 

573,  587. 
Chenopodiales,  570,  573, 

586. 

Chenopodium,   586  (Fig. 
392). 

Cherry  Lanrel,  633. 
Chervil,  626. 
Chickweed,  599. 
Chickweed  Winter-green, 

654. 
Chicory,  665. 
Chili  Pepper,  649. 
Chiloscyphus,  343. 
Chimouanthus,  594. 
China  Aster,  663. 
Chinese  Yew,  4S7. 
Chionanthus,  652. 
Chionodoxa,  556. 
Chives,  558. 

Chlamydomonadaee8e,237. 
Chlamydomonas,  237. 
Chlora,  651. 

Chloranthaceee,  573,  576. 
Chlorideee,  549. 
Chlorochytrium,  236. 
Chlorocoecum,  236. 
Chlorophycese,  221,  234, 
321. 

Chlorophytum,  558. 
Chlorosphffira,  236. 
Chocolate,  611. 
Chomiocarpon,  343. 
Chondriopsis,  268,  272. 
Chondrus,  272. 
Chorda,  257,  259. 
Chordaria,  257. 
Choristocarpese,  257. 
dioristocarpus,  257,  259. 
Christmas  Kose,  593. 
Chromophyton,  2o7. 
Chroococcacese,  233,  321. 
Chroolepua,  247. 
Chrozophora,  621. 
Chrysauthemum,  664. 
Chrysobalanese,  635. 
Chrysodium,  390. 


Chrysomyxa,    307  (Fig. 
217J. 

Chrysosplenium,  639. 
Chyloeladia,  272. 
Chytridiacese,  278,  285. 
Cibotium,  391,  405. 
Cieendia,  651. 
Cichoriese,  665. 
Cichorium,  493,  665. 
Cicuta,  625,  626. 
Cinchona,  659. 
Cinchoneee,  659. 
Cinnamomum,  596  (Fig. 

400). 
Cinquefoil,  634. 
Circasa,  630. 
Cissampelos,  595. 
Cistaceaa,  573,  606. 
Cistus,  606. 
Citron,  615. 
Citrullus,  628. 
Citrus,  614,  6 15  (Fig.  416). 
Cladoehytriese,  287. 
Cladonia,  320,  321. 
Cladophora,  241  (Fig.  172). 
Cladophoraceffi,  238,  241. 
Cladophorese,  241. 
Cladostephus,  257,259  (Fig. 

185),  260  (Fig.  186). 
Cladothrichiese,  282. 
Cladothrix,  282. 
Cladrastis,  636. 
Clarkia,  507. 
Clary,  643. 

Classification  of  Algte,  221. 

of  Angiospermse,  533. 

of  Ascomycetes,  300. 

of  Basidiomycetes,  315. 

of  Bryophyta,  332. 

of  Chlorophyceas,  235. 

of  Coniferos,  483. 

of  Dicotyledones,  573. 

of  Filicinse,  381. 

of  Fungi,  280. 

of  Gymnospermae,  480. 

of  Hepaticse,  336. 

of  Lichenes,  320. 

of  Monocotvledones,538. 

of  Musci,  363. 

of  PhfeophycefB,  257. 

of  Phanerogamia,  462. 

of  Phycomycetes,  285, 
290. 

of  Plants,  216. 

of  Pteridophyta,  378. 

of  Rhodophycea),  272. 
Clathrus,  3l9. 
Clavaria,  315  (Fig.  221). 
Clavariese,  312,  315. 
Claviceps,  274,  301,  302 
(Fig.  212). 


Cleistocarpse,  361,  363. 
Clematis,  502,  591. 
Cleome,  495. 
Clevea,  336. 
Climacium,  371. 
Closterium,  244  (Figs.  173, 

174). 
Clostridium,  282. 
Clover,  636. 
Club  Moss,  421. 
Club  Rush,  551. 
Clusia,  494,  496. 
Clusiaceffi,  573,  609. 
Cluster  Narcissus,  568. 
Cluster  Pine,  485. 
Cluytia,  621. 
Cnicus,  664. 
Cobsea,  648. 
Coccaceas,  282. 
Coccoloba,  598, 
Cocculus,  502.  516. 
Coccus,  281  CFig.  196). 
Cochlearia,  605. 
Cock's  Comb,  587. 
Cock's  Foot  Grass,  549. 
Coco-nut  Pahn,  544. 
Cocos,  544. 
Codiese,  240. 
Codium,  240. 
Codonieffi,  351. 
Ccelastrum,  242. 
CcElospennese,  625,  626. 
Coenogonium,  321. 
Coffea,  659, 
Coffeeee,  659. 
Coffee  tree,  659. 
Coix,  547. 
Cola,  611. 
Colchicese,  558. 
Colchicoidese,  556. 
Colchicum,  557  (Fig.  363), 

558. 

Coleanthus,  547, 
Coleocheete,  249,  250  (Fig, 
179). 

Coleochaatacese,  243,  249. 
Coleosporium,  307. 
Coleus,  642. 
Collabium,  564. 
Collema,   275,   298  (Fig. 

208),  321  (Fig.  228). 
Collemaceee,  320. 
Colignonia,  588. 
Colocasia,  541. 
Colocasioidete,  541. 
Colpomenia,  257, 259,  262. 
Colt's  Foot,  664. 
Columbine,  593. 
Columnea,  646. 
Colutea,  636. 
Colymbea,  475,  482. 
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Colza,  605. 
Comarum,  495,  634. 
Comfi-ey.  G50, 
Commelyna,510(Fig.325), 

512,  556. 
CommelynacefB,  492,  538, 

55(3. 

Commelynales,  538,  555. 
Commiphora,  615. 
Common  Basil,  042. 
Common  Bugloss,  650. 
Compositee  (Marchantia- 

cete),  343. 
Comp'.sitse,  489,  575,  662 

(Fig.  465),  663  (Fig. 

466). 
Conferva.  2i7. 
Confervoidtse,    236,  243, 

321. 

Conidiophoras,  289. 
Coniferte,  463,  480,  481. 
Coniopbora,  316. 
Conium.  626  (Fig.  426). 
Conjugatse,  243,  241, 
Conocepbalus,  343. 
Conopodium,  625. 
Convallaria,  558. 
Convolvulacfae,  575,  647. 
Convolvulus,    514  (Fig. 

329),  647. 
Copper  Beech,  583. 
Coprinus.  312,  317. 
Cora,  320,  321. 
Coralliua,  272. 
Corallinacese,  268,  272. 
Corallorhiza,  567. 
Coral  Boot,  567. 
Corbularia,  568. 
Corchorus,  610. 
Cordyceps,  276,  294,  301. 
Cordyline,  558. 
Coreojasis,  664. 
Coriandreffi,  626. 
Coriandrum,626  (Fig.426). 
Cork-oak,  583. 
CornaceiB,  574,  626. 
Corn  Cockle,  599. 
Cornel,  626, 
Corn  Flag,  569. 
Corn-flower,  664. 
Cornish  Heath,  655. 
Cornish  Moneywort,  645. 
Corn -sal  ad,  661 . 
Cornus,  501,  626. 
Coronilla,  637. 
Corrigiola,  600. 
Corsinia,  336,  342. 
CorsiniefE,  340,  342. 
Corticium,  316. 
Cortinarius,  317. 
Corydalis,  511,  570,  602. 


CorylacetE,  573,  581, 
Corylus,  528,  582  (Figs. 

385,  386). 
Corypbinae,  543. 
Cotinus,  618. 
Cotoneaster,  634. 
Cotton,  612. 
Cotton-Grass,  551. 
Couch-Grass,  550. 
Cowberry,  656. 
Cow  Parsley,  626. 
Cow  Parsnip,  626. 
Cowslip,  653. 
Cow  tree.  578. 
Cow  Wheat,  645. 
Crakeberry,  623. 
Crambe,  605. 
Cranberry,  656. 
Cranes'-bill,  612. 
Crassula,  640. 
CrassulacfB,  492,  574,  640. 
Cratgegus,  634. 
Craterellns,  316. 
CraterocoUa,  313.  315. 
Creeping  Bugle,  643. 
Crenotbrix,  282. 
Crepis,  665. 
Cress,  605. 
Crinum,  567. 
Cristatella,  526. 
Critbmum,  625,  626. 
Crocoidese,  568. 
Crocus,  568. 
Cronartium,  307. 
Cross-leaved  Heath,  655. 
Croton,  622. 
Crotonese,  621. 
Crowfoot,  592. 
Crown  Imperial,  556. 
Crucibulum,  318. 
Cruciferffi.  489,  495,  573, 

602  (Fig.  406). 
Cryptogamia,  218. 
Cryptogramme,  405. 
Cryptomeria,  466,  486. 
Cryptonemia,  272. 
Cryptoneminse,  270,  272. 
Cnbebs,  576. 
Cuckoo-pint.  541. 
Cucubalus,  599. 
Cucumber,  628. 
Cucnmis,  628  (Fig.  428). 
Cucurbita,  516,  628  (Fig. 

428). 

Cucurbitacese,   516,  574, 

627. 
Cudweed,  664. 
Cunninghamia,  465,  485. 
Cuphea,  631. 
Cupressus,  466,  486. 
CupressinoB,  486. 


Cupressinese,  466,  486. 
Cupuliferaj,  273. 
Curare,  651. 
Curcuma,  .562. 
Currant,  640. 
Cuscuta,  647,  648  (Fig. 

448). 
Cut -grass,  548. 
Cutleria,  2.57,  261. 
Cutlerincese,  257,  259. 
Cyanophyceae,   221,  231, 

321. 

Cyathea,  390,  405. 
Cyatbeacese,  379,  381,  391, 
405. 

Cyathodium,  338. 
Cyathus,  313,  318  (Fig. 
224). 

CycadacesB,  463,  480. 
Cycas,  465,  480,  481  (Fig. 

303). 
Cyclamen,  653. 
Cyclanthera,  627. 
Cyclanthaceae,  538,  542. 
Cydonia,  634. 
Cymodocea,  553. 
Cymodocese,  553. 
Cyuara,  664. 
Cynarese,  664. 
Cyuodon,  549. 
Cynoglossum,  650. 
Cynomorium,  590. 
Cyperacese,  512,  538,  550. 
Cyperus,  551. 
Cyphella,  316. 
Cypress,  486. 
Cypripedium  ,504,564  (Fig. 

369),  565  (Fig.  372). 
Cypripediinffi,  566. 
Cystopteris,  3^1,  405. 
Cystopus,  292. 
Cystoseira,  266. 
Cytinacete,  573,  589. 
Cytinese.  589. 
Cytinus,  589. 
Cytisus,  636,  777. 

Daboecia,  655. 
Dacrydium,  466,  487. 
Dacryomyces,  313,  315. 
Dacryomycetes,  312,  315. 
Dacryomitra,  315. 
Dactylis,  549. 
Uaedalea,  316. 
Daffodil,  568. 
Dahlia,  664. 
Daisy,  663 
Dalbergieaj,  637. 
Daltouia.  371. 
Damasonium,  555. 
Dame's  Violet,  604.  • 
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Dammara,  465,  483. 
Damson,  633. 
Dansea,  383. 
Dandelion,  665. 
Danewort,  659. 
Daphne,  514, 620  (Fig.423). 
Darlingtonia,  607. 
Darnel,  549. 

Dasya,  267,  268  (Fig.  193), 
272. 

Dasycladese,  240. 
Dasycladus,  240. 
Dasylirion,  55  d. 
Date,  534  (Fig.  345). 
Date  Palm.  543. 
Datura,  509,  648,  649. 
Daturefe,  649. 
Daucinese,  626. 
Daucus,  625.  626. 
Davallia,  389  (Fig.  257), 

3y0,  405. 
Davallieee,  405. 
Deadly  Nightshade,  649. 
Dead  Nettle,  643. 
Delesseriii,  272. 
Delesseriaceae,  272. 
Delphinium,  496,  513  (Fig. 

328),  593. 
Dendrobium,  567. 
Dendroceros,  352. 
Dentaria,  604. 
Derbesia,  233. 
Dertiesieas,  240. 
Desmarestia,    224  (Fig. 

160),  257. 
DesmarestiesB,  257,  259. 
DesmidiesB,  244. 
Desmids,  245. 
Desmodium,  637. 
Desvauxiacete,  552. 
Deutzia,  639. 
Dewberry,  634. 
Diacalpe,  391. 
Diandrse,  566. 
Dianthus,  515  (Fig.  330), 

599. 
Diapensia,  656. 
Diapensiacero,  575,  656. 
Diarrhena,  547. 
Diatomacese,  257,  258. 
Diatrype,  302. 
Diceutra,  508,  602  (Fig. 

405). 

Dicksonia,  390,  405. 
Dicotyledones,   462,  533, 
570. 

Dicranacese,  370. 
"Dicrunella,  370. 
Dicranum,  370. 
'Dictamnu3,  510,  614  (Fig. 
M5). 


Dictyonema,  320,  321. 
Dictyopteris,  262. 
Dictyosiphon,  257. 
Dictyosiphouese,  257,  259. 
DictyosphfEria,  242. 
Dictyosphterium,  236. 
Dictyosteliac^aa,  285. 
Dictyota.  262. 
DictyotacesB,  257,  262. 
Dictyuchus,  294. 
Didymium,  284  (FJg.  198). 
Diervilla,  660. 
Digitalis,  644. 
Digitaria.  547. 
Dion  sea,  608. 
Dioon,  481. 

Dioscoreacese,    533,  538, 

560. 
Dioscorea,  560. 
Dioscoreales,  538,  560. 
Diosmese,  614. 
Diospyros,  653. 
Diotis,  664. 
Dipholis,  496. 
Diplailenia,  526,  651. 
DiplocolobeBB,  604. 
DiplomitriefB.  348,  351. 
Diplotaxis,  605. 
DipsacesB,  575,  661. 
Dipsacus,  494,  661. 
Dipterix,  637. 
Dipterocarpacete,  573,  609. 
Disciflorffi,  574,  612. 
Discolichenes,  320. 
Discomycetes,  302. 
Discosporangium,  257. 
Dissodon,  370. 
Diuris,  563. 
Dock,  598. 
Dodder,  647. 
Dog's  Mercury,  622. 
Dog's-tooth  Grass,  549. 
Dog's-tooth  Violet,  556. 
Dog- Violet,  607. 
Doronicum,  663. 
DothideacefB,  301. 
Doum  Palm,  543. 
Draba,  603  (Fig.  407),  605. 
Dracunculus.  541. 
Dracfena,  535,  558. 
DracsenoideeB,  558. 
Dragon's  Tree,  558. 
Draparnaldia,  247. 
Dropwort,  632. 
Drosera,  608. 
Droseracere,  573,  608. 
Drosophyllum,  608. 
Dryas,  634. 
Diyobalanops,  609. 
Dry  Hot,  316. 
Duck-weed  541. 


Dudresuaya,  271,  272. 
Dnmontia,  272. 
Dumoutiacese,  272. 
Dumortiera,  337,  343. 
Durra,  548. 
Duvalia,  337,  342. 
Dwarf  Elder.  659. 
Dwfirf  Wheat,  550. 
Dyer  s  Weed,  606. 

Earth-almond,  637. 
Ebenacese,  575,  653. 
Ehenales.  575,  653. 
Ebouy,  653. 
Eccremocarpns,  646. 
Echeveria,  640. 
Ecliiiiocactus,  629. 
Echinocloa,  547. 
Echiuophora,  626. 
Echinops,  664. 
Echinopsis,  629. 
Echium,  496,  511.  6.50. 
Ectocarpacese,  257,  25^. 
EctocarptJE,  257. 
Ectocarpus,  257,  259,  261 

(Fig.  187). 
Eglantine,  632. 
Ehretoidese,  650. 
Eichhornia,  559. 
Elachista,  257. 
Elachistese,  257. 
El^agnaceiB.  574,  620. 
Elseagnus,  620  (Fig.  424). 
Elais,  544. 
Elaphomyces,  301. 
Elaphoglossum,  405. 
Elatereae,  351. 
ElatinHcese,  573,  609. 
Elatine,  609. 
Elder,  659. 
Elecampane,  664. 
Eletteria.  562, 
Elm,  579. 
Elodea,  493.  560. 
Eluteria,  621. 
Elymus,  550. 
Elyna,  552. 
Emericella,  320. 
Empetniceffi,  574.  623. 
Empetrum,  515,  623. 
Empleurum,  614. 
Encalypta,  370. 
EncalyptacesB,  370. 
Encephalartos,  464,  481. 
Enchanter's  Nightshade, 

630. 

Encueliacese,  257,  259. 
Endive,  665. 
Endocarpon,  320,  321. 
Endophylleee,  306. 
Endophyllum,  307. 
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Endosphtera,  236. 
EndosporetE,  285. 
English  Wheat,  550. 
Enleromorpha,  2i8. 
Eutomophthoracese,  285, 

289. 
Entyloma,  308. 
Epacridacese,  575,  655. 
Ephebe,  320,  321. 
Ephedra,  463,  471,  488. 
Ephemeraceee,  368. 
Ephemeram,  330,  354.  365 

(Fig.  249),  368  (Fig. 

250). 
Epicbloe,  301. 
Epilobium.  507,  521  (Fig. 

334),  629  (Fig.  429). 
Epimedium,  497,  595. 
Epipactis,  457  (Fig.  291), 

566. 

Epipogium,  563,  566. 
EquisetacesB,  379, 380, 416. 
Equisetinffi,  217,  372,  379, 
416. 

Equisetum,  391  (Pig.  259), 
416(Fig.271),4l7(Fig. 
272),  419  (Fig.  273j. 

Eraiithis,  526,  593. 

Eremascus,  297  (Fig.  206), 
300. 

Eremocarpus,  621. 
Ereuiosphaara,  236. 
Eremurus.  558. 
Ergot,  295,  302. 
Erica,  517,655  (Fig.  455). 
Ericaceae,  503,  520,  575, 
655. 

Ericales,  575,  654, 
Ericoideffl,  655. 
Erigeron,  663. 
Eriobotrya,  635, 
Eriocaulon,  552. 
Eriocauk)uace8e,  538,  552, 
Eriogonum,  597. 
Eriophorum.  5pl. 
Erodium,  612. 
Erophila,  605. 
Eryngium,  625. 
Erysimum,  604. 
ErysiphesB,  276,  294,  299 

(Fig.  209),  301. 
Erythrosa,  650  (Fig.  451). 
Erythronium,  556. 
Erytbrotrichia,  272, 
Erytbroxylacece,  574,  613. 
Erythroxylon,  613, 
Escallonia,  640. 
Escbsclioltziia,  601. 
Euastrum,  244  (Fig.  174). 
Eu-calUtricbe,  623. 
Eucalyptus,  631. 


Eucharis,  568. 
Euchiysomyxa,  306. 
Euchylium,  321. 
Eucoleosporiiini,  306. 
Eudavallia.  405. 
Eudorina,  237. 
Eudorinese,  237. 
Eugenia,  631. 
Eumycetozoa,  285. 
Euonymus,  618. 
Eupatorieea,  663. 
Eupatorium,  663. 
Euphorbia,  515,  621  (Fig. 
425), 

EuphorbiacefB,  493,  570, 

574,  621. 
Euphorbieffi,  492,  621. 
Euphorbiales,  574,  620. 
Euphrasia,  645. 
Eupodiun^,  383. 
Eurhynchium,  371. 
Euriccia,  342. 
Eurotiiim,  295,  301  (Fig. 

211). 
Eusagus,  543, 
EusporaugiatsB,  379,  381. 
Eustrobus,  485, 
Eutsuga,  4'^4. 
Evening  Primrose,  629. 
Evernia,  321. 
Exidia,  313.  315. 
Exoascus,  300. 
Exobasidium,  313,  316. 
ExosporetB,  285. 
Eyebright,  645. 

Fabronia,  371. 
Fabroniaceffl,  371. 
FagacesB,  573,  582, 
Fagopyrum,  598. 
Fagrssa,  651, 
Fagus,  583, 
False  Oat-grass,  549, 
Fatsia,  626. 
Feather-grass,  548, 
Fepratella,  337,  343. 
Fenugreek,  636. 
Ferns.  376,  378,  381. 
Fern-Eoyal.  406. 
Fescue-grass,  549, 
Festuca,  547,  549, 
Festuceea,  549, 
Fetid  Yew,  487. 
Feuillea,  515,  516, 
Ficoidesa,  600. 
Ficus,  578  (Fig.  379). 
Field  Poppy,  601. 
Fig,  578. 
Figwort.  645, 
Filago,  664. 
Fi|ices,  380,  388, 


FilicinaB,  217, 372, 378,381. 
Filicinae  Eusporangiatas, 

379,  381. 
Filicinae  Leptosporangi- 

al«e,  379.  381,  388. 
Fimbriaria,  336,  342. 
Fir,  481. 

Fissidens,  355,  370. 
Fissidentaceae,  370. 
Fistulina,  313. 
Fitzroya,  486. 
Flag,  569. 
Flax,  613. 
Flax  Dodder,  647. 
Fleabane,  664. 
Florideae,  272. 
Flowering  Rush,  555. 
Fly  Orchis,  566. 
Foeniculum,624(Fig.  426), 
625. 

FontinalacesB,  371. 
Fontinalis,  355,  369  (Fig. 

252)  ,  371. 
Fool's-Parsley,  626. 
Forget-me-not,  650. 
Forsteronia,  526. 
Forsythia,  652. 
Fossombronia,  343,  351. 
Fouquiera,  609. 
Fourcroya,  568. 
Foxglove,  644. 
Foxtail-grass,  548. 
Fragaria,  634. 
Francoa,  507. 
Frankenia,  609. 
Frankeniaceaj,  609. 
Frankincense-tree,  485. 
Fraxineaa,  652. 
Fraxinus,  652  (Fig.  453). 
Freesia,  569, 

French  Beau,  637. 

freycinetia,  541, 

Fritillaria,  556. 

Frog's  Bit,  560. 

FruUania,  343,  346  (Fig. 
245), 352. 

Fucaceag,  257,  266. 

Fuchsia,   507,   508  (Fig. 

■      323),  629  (Fig.  429). 

Fucus,  263  (Fig.  188),  264 
(Figs.  189,  190,  191). 

Fuligo,  285. 

Fumaria,  511,  601. 

Fumariaceaa,  511, 518, 573, 
601. 

Fumitory,  602. 

Funarift,  325  (Fig.  232), 
326  (Fig.  233),  328 
(Figs.  236,  237),  369 
(Fig.  251),  370  (Fig. 

253)  . 
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Fuuariacese,  370. 
Fuugi,  217,  220,  273. 
Funicularia,  342. 
Furcellaria,  272. 
Furze,  636. 

Gagea,  497,  558. 
Gaillardia,  664. 
Galactodeudron,  578. 
Galantlius,  493,  567. 
Galax,  656. 
Galegesp,  636. 
Galeopsis,  643. 
Galingale,  551. 
Galinsog.a.  664. 
Galium,  658. 
Galtonia,  556. 
GamopetaljE,  575,  611. 
Garlic,  55S. 
Gasteria,  558. 
Gasterolichenes,  320. 
Gasteromycetes,  312,  317. 
Gaultberia,  655. 
Gean,  633. 
Geaster,  318. 
Geissorhiza,  569. 
Gelidiacese,  270,  272. 
Geli.iium,  272. 
Gelsemium,  651. 
Genista,  636. 
Geuistese,  636. 
Gentian,  650. 
Gentiana,  509  (Fig.  324), 
650. 

Gentinnacete,    508,  575, 
650. 

GeiitiHuales,  575,  650. 
GentianejE,  650. 
Geocalycese,  348,  352. 
Geocalyx,  348. 
Georgia,  370. 
Georgiacete,  367,  370. 
Gerauiaceaa,  503,  574,  612. 
Geraninles,  574,  612. 
Gesueracese,  526,575,  646. 
Geum,  495,  634. 
Geranium,  492,  612  (Fig. 

414). 
Gigartiua,  272. 
Gigartinacese,  270,  272. 
Gigartininae,  272. 
Gilia,  648. 
Ginger,  562. 

Ginkgo,  449  (Fig.  290),  463, 

471,  482, 487. 
Githago,  699. 
Giraudia,  257,  259. 
Gladiolus,  510,  509. 
Gladioleee,  569. 
Glass-Wort,  5S7. 
Glaucium,  601. 


Glaux,  504,  653. 
Gleditschia,  637. 
Gleichenia,  405. 
Gleicheniacese,  379,  390, 

405. 
Globba,  562. 
Globbese,  562. 
Globe-tiower,  593. 
Globe-Tbistle,  661. 
Globularia,  643. 
Globulariacese  575,  643. 
Gloeocapsa,  232  iFig.  163). 
Gloeosiphouia,  268,  272. 
GloeosiphoniaceaB,  272. 
Gloriosa,  557. 
Gloxinia,  512,  646. 
Glumales,  537,  538,  545. 
Glumiflorffi,  638,  645. 
Glyceria,  549. 
Glycine.  637. 
Glycyrrbiza,  636. 
Gl.yptostrobus,  463,  486. 
Gnaphalium,  664. 
Gnetaceffi,  463,  480,  488. 
Gnetum,  463,  488. 
Gnidia,  620. 
Goat's- beard,  665. 
Golden  Rod,  663. 
Gold-of-pleasure,  605. 
Gonatonema,  246. 
t-ioninm,  237. 
Goodyera,  567. 
Gooseberry,  640. 
Goose-foot,  587. 
Gorse,  636. 
Gossypium,  612. 
Gout-Weed,  626. 
Gracilaria,  272. 
Graminaceje,    512,  538, 

545. 
GranateiB,  632. 
Graudinia,  316. 
Grape-Hyacinth,  556. 
Grape-Viue,  619. 
Graphidefe,  322  (Fig.  231). 
Uraphis,   320,  323  (Fig. 

231). 
Grasses,  545. 
Grass  of  Parnassns,  639. 
Grass-Wrack,  653. 
Grateloupia,  268,  272. 
Grateloupiacefe,  272. 
Gratiola,  644. 
Great  Burnet,  633. 
Green-weed,  636. 
Grevillea,  586. 
Griffitlisia,  272. 
Grimaldia,  337,  342. 
Grimmia,  370. 
Grimmiacere.  370. 
Gromwell,  650. 


Ground  Ivy,  643. 
Ground-nut,  637. 
Groundsel,  663. 
Grubbia.  519. 
Guaiacum,  614. 
Guarea.  615. 
Guelder  Eose,  659. 
Guepinia,  315. 
Gunnera,  630. 
Gutta-percha,  653. 
Guttiferje,  609. 
Guttiferales,  573,  608. 
Guttulinete,  285. 
Gymnadenia,    565  (Fig. 
371). 

Gymnadeniese,  •'566. 
Gymnoascese,  300. 
Gymnoascus,  294,  300. 
Gymnogramme,  395. 
Gymnogrongrus,  272. 
Gymnomitriese,  352. 
Gymnomitrium,  352. 
GymnosiDermte,  217,  463. 
Gymnosporanuium,  307., 
Gymnostomum,  369,  370. 
Gynandropsis,  495. 
Gynerium,  549. 
Gyrocepbalus,  315. 
Gyromitra,  303. 
Gyrophora,  322. 

Habenaria,  566. 
Hsemadoracere,  504. 
Hffimanthus,  493. 
Hffematococcus,  237. 
Hfematoxylon,  637. 
Hair-grass,  549. 
Halarachnion,  268. 
Halesia,  653. 
Halidrys,  266. 
Hrtlimeda,  238,  240. 
Halopbila,  493,  504,  520, 
560. 

Halopbileae,  560. 
Haloragidacese,  574,  630. 
Halosphtera,  236. 
Halymenia,  268,  272. 
Hamamelidaceoe,  574,  641. 
Hnmamelis,  508,  641. 
Haplomitrieae,  351. 
Haplomitrium,   333,  344, 
351. 

Haplospora,  262. 
Hard  Fern,  405. 
Hard  Wheat,  550. 
Hare-bell,  657. 
Hart's-tongue  Fern,  405. 
Havers,  549. 
Hawk's-beard,  665. 
Hawkbit,  665. 
Hawkweed,  665. 
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Hawthorn,  634. 
Hazel,  581. 
Heart's-ease,  605. 
Hexther,  655. 
Hedera,  626. 
Hedge-Mustard,  604. 
Hedwigiura,  370. 
Hedychieae,  662. 
Hedycliium,    562  (Fig. 

367). 
Hedysareae,  636. 
Helenioidese,  651. 
Heleniura,  664. 
Heliampliora,  607. 
Helianthemum,  606. 
Helianthoidese,  6B4. 
Heliauthus,  661. 
Helicouia,  562. 
Heliconieffi,  561. 
Heliotropium,  650. 
HelleboretE,  593. 
Helleborines,  563. 
Helleborus,  593  (Fig.3f)7). 
Helmintliocladiaceag,  267, 

272. 

Helmiuthora,  272 
Helrainthost  icliys,  381. 
Helvella,  303. 
Ilelvellacete,  303. 
Hemerocallis,  492,  558. 
Hemitelia,  391,  405. 
Hemlock,  626. 
Hemlock  Fir,  484. 
Hemp,  578. 
Hemp  Agrimony,  663. 
Hemp  Nettle,  643. 
Hemp-tree,  643. 
Henbane,  649. 
Hepatic^,  217,  324,  333. 
Heppia,  "321. 

Heracleum,  510  (Fig.  326), 

626  (Fig.  426). 
Herb  Cbristopher,  593. 
Herb  Paris,  659. 
Herb  Robert,  612. 
Herminium,  566. 
Herniaria,  600. 
Hesperis,  604. 
Heteropuccinia,  306. 
Hetei'uromyces,  306. 
Heuchera,  639. 
Hexapogon  569. 
HibiscefB,  532,  611. 
Hibiscus,  611. 
Hickory,  584. 
Hieracitim,  665. 
Hildenbrandtia,  272. 
Himanthalia,  84,  266  (Fig. 

192). 
Hippocrepis,  637. 
Hippopbao,  515,  620. 


Hippnris,  630  (Fig.  430). 
Hirtelliua),  635. 
Holcus,  549. 
Holly,  619. 
Holly  Fern,  405. 
Hollyhock,  612. 
Holdsteum,  599. 
Honesty,  605. 
Honey-grass,  549. 
Honeysuckle,  660. 
Hookeria,  371. 
HookeriacesB,  371. 
Hooped-Petticoat  Daffodil, 
568. 

Hop,  578  (Fig.  380). 
Hordese,  549. 
Hordeum,  550. 
Horehound,  64?. 
Hormidium,  247. 
Uormotila,  236. 
Hornbeam,  315,  582. 
Horned  Pondweed,  553. 
Horned  Poppy,  601. 
Horse  Chestnut.  616. 
Horse-radish,  605. 
Horse-shoe  Vetch,  637. 
Horse-tail,  416. 
Hoteia,  639. 
Hottonia,  b54. 
Hound's-tongue,  650. 
House-leek,  640. 
Houttuyuia,  576. 
Hoy  a,  652. 

Humulus,  578  (Fig.  380). 
riura,  621. 
Hutchinsia,  C05. 
Hyacinth,  556  (Fig.  3S2). 
Hyacinthus,  55H. 
Hydnangium,  317. 
Hydneae,  312,  316. 
Hydnora,  589. 
Hyduoreae,  589. 
Hydnum,  316  (Fig.  221). 
Hydrales,  538,  560. 
Hydrangea,  639. 
Hydrangeas,  639. 
Hydrilleae,  560. 
HydrocharidacetE,493,538, 
5hO. 

Hydrocharis  560. 
Hydroiileis,  555. 
Hydrocotyle,  625. 
HydrocotyleaB.  625. 
Hydrodictyaci  ffi,  238,  242. 
Hydrodictyou,  242. 
Hydropterideao,  375,  379, 

380,  406. 
Hydrurus,  257. 
HylocomiuMi,  371. 
Hymenogaster,  313,  317. 
Hymeuogastreo3,  317. 


Hymenolepis,  392. 
Hymeuolichenes,  320. 
Hymenomycetes,  312,315. 
Hymenopliyllaceae,  379, 

331,  390,  404. 
Hymenophyllum,  .390, 404. 
Hymenophyton,  35 1. 
Hymenostomum,  309  370. 
Hyoscyamiis,  509,  649. 
Hypecoum,  601. 
Hypenantron,  342. 
Hypericacese,    518,  573, 

603. 

Hypericum,  608  (Fig.  411). 
Hyphasne,  543. 
Hypnaceae,  371. 
Hypnea,  272. 
Hypnum,  359,  371. 
Hypochaeris,  H65. 
Hypochnus,  3 16. 
HypochytrieaB,  286. 
Hypocreaceaa,  301. 
HypoxidoideaB,  568. 
Hypoxylon,  301. 
Hyssop,  643. 
Hyssopus.  643. 
Hysterangiiim,  317. 
Hysteriuui,  278. 

Iberis,  605. 
Iceland  Moss,  322. 
Ilex,  506,  619. 
IllecebraceaB,  600. 
Illecebrum,  000. 
lUiciese,  594. 

lUicium,  529  (Fig.  340), 
594. 

Impatiens,  510,  014. 
Imperatoria,  626. 
Indian  Cress,  614. 
Indigo,  636. 
Indigofera,  636. 
Inula,  664. 
Inuloidese,  664. 
Ipecachuana, 659. 
IridacejB,  492,  501,  533, 

5(58. 
Tridinse,  569. 
Iridioideaj,  569. 
Iiiiisea,  272. 
Iris,  568  (Fig.  373). 
Irish  Heath,  655. 
Isatideffl.  605. 
Isatis,  603  (Fig.  407),  605. 
Lsnardia,  506,  630. 
Isoetaceae,  379,  3S0,  384. 
Isoetes,   373,    383  (Fig. 

256. 

Isonandra,  501,  653. 
Itliyphallus,  319. 
Ivy,  620. 
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Ixia,  569. 
Ixieae,  569. 
Ixioicleee,  569. 

Jacob's  Ladder,  648. 
Julap,  588. 

.Tainbosa,  631  (Fig.  432). 
Jasioiie,  657. 
Jasmiiieas,  652 
Jasminum,  506  (Fig.  320), 

653. 
Jatropha,  621. 
Jerusalem  Articholce,  664. 
Jointed  Pipewort,  552. 
Jonquil,  568. 
Julmlea3,  350,  352. 
Judas-tree,  637. 
Jnjjlandacese,  573,  584. 
Juglans,    515,  584  (Fig. 

389). 

Juncaceae,  492,  538,  5!l9. 
Juncaginacete,   520,  538, 

554. 
Jnncus,  559. 
June  Berry,  635. 
Juiigermannia,  352. 
Jungermanniaceae,  325, 

336, 343. 
Jnngermanniese,  352. 
Juniper,  486. 
JuniperinfB,  486. 
Junippriis,  464.  477  (Fig. 

302),  4'<6  (Fig.  307). 
Justicia.  646. 
Jute,  610. 

Kalmia,  655. 
Kaullussia,  383. 
Kauri  Gum-tree,  483. 
Kerri-i,  632. 
Kidney-Vetch.  636. 
Knapweed.  664. 
Knautia,  661. 
Knawel,  600. 
Kniphofia,  558. 
Knot-grass,  593. 
Kohresia,  552. 
Kceleria,  549. 
Koenigia,  59'^.  • 
Koiil-rabi,  604. 

Labiatifloras.  QCA. 
Labiatse,  5i0,  518,  575, 
642. 

Lachenalia,  556 
Lactarius,  274,  317. 
Lactuca,  665. 
Ladies'  Fingers,  636. 
Lady  Fern,  405. 
Tiady's  Mantle,  633. 
Lady's  Slipper,  566. 


Lady's  Tresses.  567. 
Lagenidium,  290. 
Lauib's-lef tuce,  661. 
Lamb's  Succory,  665. 
Lamiales,  575,  641. 
Laminaria,     223  (Fig. 

159),  257. 
Laminariacese  257,  259. 
Lamium,  642  (Fig.  443), 

643. 

Lamprothamnns,  255. 
Landolphia.  651. 
Lapageria,  559. 
Lapeyrousia,  569. 
Lapsana,  665. 
Larch,  484. 
LHrdizaloese,  595. 
Larix,  463.  484. 
Larkspur,  593 
LasioideiB,  540. 
Lastra^a,  405. 
Lathra3a,  646. 
liathyrus,  637. 
Latiseptse,  605. 
Laudatea,  320. 
Lanracese,  519,  573,  596. 
L  inrencia,  272. 
Laurocerusus,  633. 
Laurustinus,  659. 
Laurns,  596  (Fig.  400). 
Lavandula,  642. 
Lavatera,  502. 
Lavender,  642. 
Lecanora,  322. 
Lecanorese,  322. 
Lecidea,  320,  322. 
Lecidpaceee,  322. 
Lecytliidaceas,  631. 
Lecythideas,  631. 
Leek,  558. 
Leersia,  543. 

LeguminosfE,  506, 574, 635. 
Lejeunia,  344,  352. 
Lemanea,  268,  271,  272. 
Lemaneaceae,  267,  272. 
Lemua,  541  (Fig.  350). 
Lemuaceffi,  537,  638,  541. 
Lemon,  615. 
Lempholemma,  321. 
LentioaceaB,  656. 
Lens,  637. 

Leutihulariace83,  575,  614 

(Fig.  444),  647. 
Lentil,  637. 
Lenzites,  313,  317. 
Leontodon,  665. 
Leonnrus,  643. 
Lepidineae,  605. 
Lepidium,  605. 
Lepidooaryinte,  513. 
Lepidozia,  344,  352. 


Lepigonum,  599. 
Lepiota,  312,  317. 
Leptodon,  371. 
I.eptogium,  321. 
Leptogonum,  593. 
Leptoieguia,  293. 
Leptophyllis,  272. 
Leptopuccinia,  307. 
LeptospermeaB,  631. 
Leptosporangiatas,  379, 

381,  388. 
Leptothrichie£e,  282. 
Leptothrix,  281,  282. 
Leptonromyces,  307. 
Leskea,  371. 
Lesser  Celandine,  593. 
Lesser  Dodder,  647. 
Lettuce,  665. 
Leuce,  585. 
Leucobryacese,  370. 
Leucobryum,  367,  570. 
Leucodon,  371. 
Leucojum,  493,  567. 
Leuconostoc,  282. 
Leucostegia,  405. 
Lewisia,  600. 

Leycesteria,  659  (Fig. 460). 
Libertia,  669. 
Libocedrus,  486. 
Lichenes,  273,  319. 
Lichiua,  320,  321. 
Liguum  VitfE.  614. 
Liguliliorae,  665. 
Ligusticum,  625. 
Ligustrum,  652. 
Lilac,  652. 
Lilaea,  554. 
LiliaceEB,  538,  556. 
Liliales,  538,  556. 
Lilioideae,  556. 
Lilium,  505  (Fig.  319),  508 

(Fig.  322),  517  (Fig. 

331),  523  (Fig.  -dol) 

556. 

Lily,  499  (Fig.  313),  556. 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  558. 
Lime,  615. 
Lime-tree,  610. 
Limnauthemum,  651. 
Liiimocharis,  555. 
Limosella,  644. 
Liuaceae,  496,  574,  613. 
Linnria,  511,  6l4. 
Ling,  655. 
Liuutea,  660. 
Liuum,  613. 
Liparidina3,  567. 
Liparis,  563,  567. 
Liquidambar,  641. 
Liriodendron,  591. 
Listera,  567. 
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Litlioderma,  262. 
Lithophylhiin,  272. 
Lithospermum,  050. 
Lithotliamiiion,  272. 
L  torella,  646. 
Liverworts,  324,332. 
Lloydia,  556. 
Lobelia,  511,  657  (Figs. 

457,  45S). 
LobeliacejE,  575,  657. 
Loganiacete,  575,  651. 
Loiseleuria,  655. 
Lolium,  549. 
Lomaria,  405. 
Lombardy  Poplar,  586. 
Lomeutaceee,  605. 
Lotnentaria.  272. 
Lonicera,  659  (Fig.  461). 
Lonicerese,  6<i0. 
Loosestrife,  630. 
Lophocolea  343,  352. 
Lophopliytam,  590. 
Loquat,  635. 

Lorauthace8e,525,573,589. 
Loranthus,  590. 
Lords  and  Ladies,  541. 
Lotese,  636. 

Lotus,  594,  635  (Fig.  435). 
Lousewort,  645. 
Lucerne,  636. 
Lacuma,  504. 
Lunaria,  605. 
Lung-wort,  650. 
Lunularia,  337,  343. 
Liipinus,  636. 
Luziola,  547. 
Luzula,  559. 
Luzuriagoidese,  559. 
Lychnis,    494,   503,  599 

(Fig.  403). 
Lycium,  649. 
Lyciiothamnus,  255. 
Lycoperdese,  318. 
Lycoperdou,    318  (Fig. 

2-24). 

Lycopersicum,  649. 
LycopodiacesB,  374,  380, 
421. 

Lycopodinffi,  217,  372, 379, 
421. 

Lycopodiura,421  (Fig.274), 
422  (Fig.  275),  423 
(Fig.  276). 

Lycopsis,  650. 

Lycopus,  042. 

Lygodiutn,  389,  390,  406. 

Lyme-grass,  550. 

Lysimacliia,  653. 

LythracefE.  574,  630. 

Lythrum,  630. 

Mace,  5'J7. 


Madura,  578. 
Macrocystis,  262. 
Macrozamia,  481. 
Madder,  658. 
Madotheca,  350,  352. 
Magnolia,  496,  594. 
Magnoliacete,  573,  593. 
Magnoliese,  594. 
Mahogany,  615. 
Mahonia,  509,  595. 
Maianthernum,  558.  559. 
Maiden-hair  Fern,  405. 
Maiden-hair  Tree,  487. 
Maize,  517. 
Malaxis.  567. 
Male  Fern,  405. 
Mallow,  611. 
Malopese,  532,  611. 
Malpighiaeese,  509. 
Mains,  634. 
Malva,  611  (Fig.  413). 
Malvaceffi,  520,  573,  611. 
Malvales,  573,  609. 
Malveas,  532. 
Mamillaria,  629. 
Mandarin  Orange,  615. 
Manglesia,  586  (Fig.  391). 
Mangold,  587. 
Mangrove,  632. 
Manihot,  622 
Manna-ash,  652. 
Man  Orchis.  566. 
Maple,  571  (Fig.  375),  616. 
Maranta,  563. 
Marantace£B,  533,  538,  562. 
Marasuiius,  317. 
Marattia,  383. 
MarattiacetB,  374, 379,  380, 

381,  383. 
Marchantia,326  (Fig.  234), 

327  (Fig.   235),  335 

(Fig.  239),  337  (Fig. 

240),  339  (Fig.  241). 

343. 

Marchantiacese,  329,  334, 

336,  341. 
Marchantiete,  336,  342. 
Mare's- tail,  630. 
Mariposa  Lily,  556. 
Marjoram,  642. 
Marriibium,  6 13. 
Marsh  Andromeda,  655. 
Marsh  Ciuquefoil,  634. 
Marsh-mallow,  612. 
Marsh-marigold,  593. 
Marsh-Fampliire,  587. 
Marsilea,  409  (Fig.  269). 
Marsileaceaj,  379,  381,  41  >. 
Marsupella,  352. 
Marvel  of  Peru,  588. 
Masaaria,  302. 


Mastigobryum,  344,  852. 
^^at•  grass,  550. 
Matricaria,  664, 
Maithiola,  604. 
Manrandia,  644. 
Mauritia,  543. 
May,  634. 
Ma.\de8e,  547. 
Meadow-grass,  5  49. 
Meadow-iufl,  591. 
Meadow  Saffron,  559. 
■Meadow-sweet,  632. 
Mecouopsis,  601. 
Medicago,  636. 
Medlar,  634. 
Meesia,  359,  370, 
Melaleuca,  631. 
Melampsora,    306  (Fig. 

216). 
Melampyrum,  615. 
Melauogaster,  317. 
Melanospora,  276  301. 
Melanthioideee,  556. 
Melia,  615. 
Meliacese,  574,  615. 
Melica.  545,  549. 
Melic-grass,  549. 
Meliiotus.  636. 
Meli.ssa,  643. 
Melissinese,  643, 
Melittis,  643. 
Melobesia,  267,  272. 
Melon,  628. 

Menispermacese,  502,  516, 
573,  595  (Fig.  399). 

Menispermales,  573,  594. 

Menispermum,  5d5, 

Mentha,  642. 

Meuthoidese,  642. 

Menyanthese,  651. 

Menyanthes,  509  (Fig.324), 
651. 

Mercurialis,  515,  622. 
Menziesia,  655. 
Mertensia,  650, 
Merulius,  316. 
Mesembryanthemum,  600. 
Mesocarpese  246. 
Mesoglcea,  257. 
iMesoglceese,  257. 
Mespilus,  634. 
Metrosideros,  631. 
Metroxylon,  543. 
Metzgeria,  344  (Fig.  243), 
351. 

Metzgeriese,  351. 
Meum,  025. 
Micliauxia,  498,  657. 
Microcachrys,  487. 
Microcycas,  481. 
Microspougium,  257. 
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Micro'pora,  247. 
Microtea,  587. 
J[icrothaiimion,  247. 
Mignonette,  606. 
Mildeella.  368. 
Mildew,  294,  301. 
Milfoil,  664. 
Milium,  548. 
Milkwort.  617. 
Milla,  558. 
Millet,  547. 
Millet-grass,  518. 
Millet-seed,  548. 
Mimosa,  506  (Fig.  321), 

638. 
Mimosete,  637. 
Mimulus,  644. 
Mimusops,  496. 
Mint,  642. 
Mirabilis,  509,  588. 
Mischococcns,  236. 
Mistletoe,  590. 
Mniaceee,  370. 
Mnium,  370. 
Mock  Orange,  639. 
Moencbia,  599. 
Mohtia,   391   (Fig.  259), 

406. 
Molinia,  549. 
Monadinese,  285. 
MonandrfB,  566. 
Monardese,  643. 
Monk's- hood,  593. 
Monoblepharis,  275,  292. 
Mouochlamyde8e,573,  575. 
Monoclea,  348. 
Monocotyledones,  2 17, 462, 

533. 

Monogramme,  401. 
Monospora,  267,  272. 
Monostroma,  248. 
Monotropa,  570,  656. 
Monotropese,  656 
Monstera,  533,  540. 
MonsteroidesB,  540. 
Montbretia,  569. 
Montia,  600. 
Moon- wort,  383. 
Moor-grass  549. 
Moracea3,  573,  577. 
Morchella,  303. 
Morell,  303. 
Morello  Cherry,  633. 
Morkia,  .348,  351. 
Mortierella,  289. 
Mortiereliese,  289. 
Morus,  502,  577. 
Moschatel,  659. 
Mosses,  324,  3.33,  351. 
Mother-wort.  643. 
Mougeotia,  216. 


Mould,  273,  294. 
Mountain  Ash,  634. 
Mountain  Avens,  634. 
Mountain  Sorrel,  598. 
Mouse-tail,  592. 
Mucor,  287    (Fig.  199), 

288  (Fig.  200). 
MucoracesB,  287,  289. 
Mucorinas,  278,  285,  287. 
Mudwort,  644. 
Muehlenbeckia,  598. 
Mulberry,  577. 
Mullein,  644. 

Musa,  507,  562  (Fig.  366). 
Musacese,  533,  538,  561. 
Muscari,  556. 
Musci,  217,  324,  333,  354. 
Muscinefe,  324. 
Musese,  561. 
Mushroom,  310. 
Musk,  644. 
Musk  Orchis,  566. 
Musschia,  657. 
Mustard,  605. 
Mutisia,  665. 
Mutisiese,  665. 
MycochytridinesB,  286. 
Mycorhiza,  273. 
Myosotis,  650. 
Myosurua,  592. 
Myrica,  584. 
MyricacesB,  573,  584. 
Mjricaria,  609. 
Myrinia,  371. 
Myrionema,  257,  259. 
Myrionemese,  257. 
Myriophyllum,  630. 
Myriotrichia,  257. 
Myriotrichese,  257. 
Myristica,  596  (Fig.  401). 
Myristicaceas,  573,  596. 
Myrrh,  615. 
Myrrhis,  626. 
Myrsinacese,  575,  654. 
Myrtacese,  518,  574,  631. 
Myrtales,  574,  629. 
Myrtete,  631. 
Myrtle,  631. 
Myrtus,  631. 
Mystropetalon,  590. 
MyxocbytridineEe,  286. 
Myxomycetes,   274,  280, 
283. 

Myzocytium,  291. 

Naccaria,  272. 
Naiadaceee,  520,  538,  553. 
Naiadeae,  553. 
Naias,  489,  526,  553. 
Nandina,  502,  595. 
Nanomitrium,  368. 


Narcissales,  538,  567. 
Narcissus,  493,  568. 
Nardia,  352. 
Nardus,  550. 
Narthecium,  558. 
Nasturtium,  604,  614. 
Navew,  604. 
Neckera,  371. 
Neckeracese,  371. 
Nectria,  301. 
Neesiella,  342. 
Nelumbieee,  594. 
Nelumbium,  594. 
Nemalion,  269  (Fig.  194), 
272. 

Nemalioninse,  272. 
Nemastoma,  268,  272. 
Nemastomacpse,  272. 
Neotinea,  566. 
Neottia,  564,  567. 
Neottiinse,  566. 
Nepenthacese,  573,  607. 
Nepenthes,  608. 
Nepeta,  643. 
Nepeteas,  643. 
Nephrodium,  389(Fig.257), 

391,  405. 
Nereocystis,  262. 
Nerium,  526,  527,  651. 
New  Zealand  Flax,  558. 
Nicotiaua,  514  (Fig.  329), 

649. 
Nidularia,  318. 
NidularieaB,  318. 
Nigella,  593. 
Nigritella,  563,  566. 
Nipa,  541. 
Nipplewort,  665. 
Nitella,  255. 
Nitellere,  255. 
Nitophyllum,  272. 
Nopalea,  629. 
Nostoc,   232   (Figs.  164, 

165). 

Nostocaceffi,  233,  321. 
Noteroclada,  351. 
Notochlsena,  392. 
Notorhizeae,  604. 
Nothoscordum,  558. 
Notothylas,  352. 
Nucumentaceae,  605. 
Nuphar,  594. 
Nutmeg,  597. 
Nux  Vomica,  651. 
Nyctnginaceae,   494,  573, 
588. 

Nyctalis,  313,  317. 
Nymphaaa,  524,  594. 
Nympiiaeaceffi,   570,  573, 
594. 

Nyrapha3ina3,  594. 
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Oak,  303,  582. 
Oat,  5i9. 
Oat-grass,  519. 
Ochlandra,  5l7. 
Ocimoideoe,  612. 
Ociiuum,  642. 
Octaviana  313,  317. 
Odoutia,  316. 
(Edogouiacese,  243,  24S. 
ffidoHOuium,    249  (Fig. 

178). 
OEnanthe,  625. 
(Enothera,  629. 
Oil  Pahu,  544. 
Old  Man's  Beard,  591. 
Olea,  508,  652. 
Oleaceae,  501,  575,  652. 
Oleiuese,  652. 
Olfersia,  405. 
Olibanum,  615. 
Oligoporus,  313. 
Olive,  652. 
Olpidiopsis,  286. 
Olpidiuni,  286. 
Omphalaria,  321. 
Onagracese,  506,  523,  574, 

629 

Oncidiinse,  56 1. 
Uucidium,  567. 
Oucocyclus,  569. 
Onion,  55S. 
Unobrychis,  637. 
Onoclea,  390,  405. 
Ononis,  636. 
Onopordoa,  664. 
Oocardium.  236. 
Oocystis,  236. 
Oomycetes,  276,  280,  290. 
Opegrapha,  321. 
Operculatie.  342. 
Ophioglossaceee,  374,  379, 
381. 

Opbiog  ossum,  374,  381. 
Ophiopogon,  559. 
Ophiopogonoidese,  559. 
Ophrydiuse,  566. 
Opbrys,  566. 
Opuntia,  G23. 
Oracbe,  587. 
Orange,  615. 

Orcbidacese,  501,  511,  533, 
563. 

Orchidales,  538,  563. 

Origanum,  642. 

Orjbis,   561   (Figs.  370, 

371),  566. 
Ornithogalnm,  556. 
Ornitbopteris,  392. 
Orobancbacere,  575,  646. 
Orobancbe,  646. 
Orobus,  637. 


Orontium,  533,  540. 
Orpine,  640. 
Ortboclada,  547. 
Orthoploceffl.  604. 
Orthosperinese,  625. 
Orthotrichacese,  370. 
Ortbotricbum,   359,  362, 

370. 
Oryza,  548. 
Oryzese,  548. 
Oscillaria,  231  (Fig.  164). 
Oscillariaceae.  233. 
Osmauthus,  652. 
Osmunda,  388,  394  (Fig. 

261),  406, 
OsmundacesB,    379,  381, 

406. 
Ostrya,  582. 
Ouvirandra,  554. 
Oxalidacese,  498,  574,  613. 
Oxalis,  613. 
Ox-eye  Daisy,  664. 
Oxlip,  653. 
Oxycedrus,  486. 
Oxycoccos,  656. 
Oxymitra,  336,  342. 
Oxyria,  598. 

Pacbygone,  595. 
Pachygonece,  595. 
Padina,  263. 
PsBDuia,  521,  593. 
Pseouieas,  59  i. 
Paigle,  653. 
Palaqnium,  653. 
Pallavicinia,  351. 
Palm.  643. 
Palmaceee,  538,  542. 
Palmales,  638,  542. 
Palmella,  236. 
Pdlmodactylon,  236. 
Palmodictyon,  236. 
Palmophylliim,  236. 
Palmyra,  543. 
Pampas  Grass,  549. 
Pancratium,  568. 
Pandanaceffi,    515,  538, 

541. 
Pandanus,  541. 
Pandorina,  237  (Fig.  167). 
FandorinesB,  237. 
Panicece,  547. 
Panicoidese,  547. 
Pauicum,  646  (Fig.  354). 
Panuaria,  321. 
Pansy,  606. 
Panus,  317. 
Papaver,  601. 
PapaveracejB,    501,  573, 

600. 
Papaw,  627. 


Papayacese,  574,  627. 
Paper  Mulbeiry,  578 
PapilioneiB,  511,  518,  635 
Papyrus,  551. 
Pariana,  547,  5.50. 
Parietales,  573,  600. 
Parietaria,  577. 
Paris,  559  (Fig.  364). 
Parlour  Palm,  559. 
Parmelia,  321. 
Parnassia,  526,  639  (Fig 

440). 
Parnassieae,  639. 
Parouychieae,  512,  600. 
Parrotia,  641. 
Parsley,  626. 
Parsley  Fern,  405. 
Parsnip,  626. 
Passiflora,  627. 
Passifloracese,  674,  627. 
Passiflorales,  574,  626. 
Passion  Flower,  627. 
Pastinaca,  626. 
Patchouli,  642. 
Patersonia,  569. 
Paulownia,  644. 
Pea, 637. 
Peach,  633. 
Pearl-wort,  599. 
Pear-tree,  634. 
Pediastrnm,  242. 
Pedicularis,  645. 
Pelargonium,  510,  612. 
Pellia,  332,  351. 
Peltigera,  320,  321. 
Peltolepis,  338,  342. 
Pelvetia,  266. 
Penicillium,  278,  296  (Fig. 

205),  301. 
Penny-cress,  605. 
Pentstemon,  644. 
Peony, 593. 
Peperomia,  576  (Fig.  376). 
Peplis,  630. 
Pepper,  576. 
Feriploca,  652. 
Perisporiacete,  301. 
Perisporiese,  301. 
Periwinkle,  651. 
Peronospora,  278,  292. 
Perono-sporaceEe,  278,  291. 
Persimmon,  653. 
Personales,  575,  643. 
Pertusnria,  320. 
Peruvian  Lily,  568. 
Petaloideee,  538,  553. 
Petalophyllum,  343,  317, 

351. 

Petasites,  492,  663. 
Petrocelis,  272. 
Petroselinum,  625. 
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Petunia,  509  (FiK.324),649. 
Peucedanese,  626. 
Peucedanum,  626. 
Peyssonnelia,  272. 
Peziza,  299,  303  (Fig.  213). 
Pezizacesi,  303  (Fig.  213). 
Phacidiese,  303. 
Phacotus,  237. 
PhEeogamae,  257, 262. 
Phseophycese,  221,  255. 
Phseophila,  248. 
Pheeosporete,  257,  258. 
PhajiinfiB,  564. 
Pbalarideee,  548. 
Pbalaris,  548. 
Phalloideffi,  313,  319. 
Phallus,  319  (Fig.  225). 
Phanerogamia,  217,  431. 
Phascaceffi,  368. 
Phascum,  330,  368. 
Phaseolese,  637. 
Phaseolus,  637. 
Pheasant's  Eye,  592. 
Pheasflnt's  Eye  Narcissus, 
568. 

Phegopteris,  405. 
Philadelphefe,  639. 
Philadelphus,  506,  639. 
Phillyrea,  652. 
Philodendroidese,  540. 
Phlebia,  313. 
Phleum,  548. 
Phlox,  648. 

Phoenix,  534  (Fig.  345), 
543,  544  (Fig.  352). 

Pholiota,  313. 

Phormium,  558. 

Photinia,  635. 

Phragmicoma,  347,  352. 

Phragmidiopsis,  307. 

Phragmidium,  307. 

Phragmites,  549. 

Phucagrostis,  553. 

PhycochromaceEe,  221,231. 

Phycomyces,  289. 

Phycomycetes,  275,  280, 
285. 

Phyllantbese,  621. 
Phyllanthus,  622. 
Phylliscium,  321. 
Phyllitis,  257,  262. 
Phyllobiura,  236. 
Phyllocactus,  629. 
Phyllocladus,  463,  487. 
Phyllodoce,  655. 
Phylloglossum,  421. 
Phyllophora,  272. 
Phyllosiphon,  238,  240. 
Phyllosiphonese,  240. 
Phyllospadix,  553. 
Physalis,  649. 
Y.  S.  B. 


Physcia,  321. 
Physcomitrella,  368. 
Physcomitrellacese,  368. 
Physcomitrium,  370. 
Pbysoderma,  310. 
Physoschoenus,  553. 
Physospermum,  626. 
Physosligma,  637. 
Pbysureffi,  567. 
Pbytelephantinse,  544. 
Phytelephas,  544. 
Phyteuma,  657. 
Phytolacca,  587  (Fig.  393). 
Phytolaccaceffi,  513,  573, 
587. 

Pbytophthora.  291  (Figs. 

201,  202,  203),  292. 
Phytophysa,  240. 
Picea.  472  (Fig.  298),  473 

(Fig.  299),  476  (Fig.' 

301),  484. 
Picris,  665. 
Pilacre,  315. 
PilacreiB,  312,  315. 
Pilobolus,  289. 
Pilostyles,  589. 
Pilularia,  406,  410,  415. 
Pimpernel,  653. 
Pimpinella,  625. 
Pinaster,  485. 
Pine,  485. 
Pinea,  485. 

Pine-apple,  561  (Fig.  365). 
Pinguicula,  647. 
Pink,  599. 

Pinnularia,  258  (Fig.  184). 

Pinoidese,  483. 

PinuR,  468  (Fig.  297),  475 

(Fig.  300),  482  (Fig. 

304),  485. 
Piper,  526,  576. 
Piperacese,  573,  576. 
Piperales,  573,  576. 
Piptocephalidese,  287. 
Piptocephalis,  289. 
Pistacia,  618. 
Pistachio-Kernel,  618. 
Pistia,  541. 
Pistillaria,  315. 
Pistioideas,  541. 
Pisum,  637. 
Pithophora,  241. 
PittosporaccaB,  574,  640. 
Pittosporum,  641. 
Plagiochasma,  336,  342. 
Plagiochila,346  (Fig.  244) 

352. 
Plane,  638. 

PlanoblastsB,  291,  292. 
PlantaginacefE,  575,  645. 
Plantago,  646  (Fig.  446). 


Plantain,  562,  646. 
Plasmodiophoreae,  285. 
Platanacese,  574,  638. 
Platanus,  638  (Fig.  438). 
Platycerium,  389,  405. 
Platycodon,  657. 
Platyphyllea3,  352. 
Pleospora,  276,  278,  301. 
Pleuridium,  368. 
Pleurocarpse,  371. 
Pleurocladia,  262. 
Pleurococcacese,  236. 
Pleurococcus,    236  (Fig. 

166). 
Pleurorhizeffi,  604. 
Plocamium,  267,  272. 
Plumbaginaceas,  575,  654. 
Plumbago,  654. 
Plume-thistle,  664. 
Poa,  549. 
Podalyriese,  636. 
Podocarpete,  469,  487. 
Podocarpus,  465,  487. 
Podophyllum,  595. 
Podosphffira,  298. 
Podostemaceffi,  574,  641. 
Pogonatum,  370. 
Pogoniris,  569. 
Pogostemon,  642. 
Poinsettia,  493,  622. 
Polemoniacese,  575,  648. 
Polemoniales,  575,  647. 
Polemonium,  648. 
Polybotrya,  390,  405. 
PolycarpefB,  600. 
Polycarpon,  600. 
Polychidium,  321. 
Polygala,  6L7  (Fig.  419). 
Polygalacefie,  520,574,617. 
Polygonacese,    501,  573, 

597. 

Polvgonatum,  558. 
Polygonum.  489,  500,  597 

(Fig.  402). 
Polyides,  272. 
Polypetala;,  573,  591. 
Polyphagus,  286. 
PolypodiaceiE,   379,  381, 

391,  404. 
Polypodiete,  391,  405. 
Polypodium,  388,  389  (Fig. 

257),  400  (Fig.  267), 

405. 

Polyporea5,  312,  316. 
Polyporus,  313,  316  (Fig. 

221). 
Polysaccum,  318. 
Polyslphonia,    224  (Fig. 

161),  268,  272. 
Polystigma,  296,  bOl. 
PolytrichaceBe,  357,  370. 
3  F 
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Polytrichum,    359,  371 

(Fig.  254). 
PomesB,  634  (Fig.  433). 
Pomegranate,  632. 
Poudweed,  564. 
Pontederia,  559. 
Pontederiacetc,  538,  559. 
Pooidefle,  548. 
Poplar,  585. 
Poi^py,  601. 
Populus,  585. 
Porocyphus,  321. 
Porotbelium,  316. 
Porphyra,  272. 
PorpliyrinsB,  272. 
Portugal  Laurel,  633. 
Portulaca,  600. 
Portulaceas,  573,  600. 
Posidonia,  553. 
PosidonieEB,  553. 
Potamogeton,  554. 
PotamogetonesB,  553. 
Potato  Plant.  649. 
Potentilla,  495,  634. 
Potentilleffi,  633(Fig.433). 
Poteriere,  633. 
Poterium,  6'^3. 
Pothoideas,  540. 
Pothos.  540. 
Pot  Maripold,  664. 
Pottia,  370. 
Pottiacese,  370. 
Preissia,  336,  343. 
Prickly  Samphire,  626. 
Primro°e,  653. 
Primnla,  508  (Fig.  322), 

654  (Fig  4i4). 
Primulaceffi,  489,  504,  575, 

653. 

Priraulales,  575,  653. 
Privet,  652, 
Prosopanche,  589. 
Prosopi",  589. 
Protea,  586. 

ProteacejE.  513,  573,  586. 
Proteales,  573,  58fi. 
Protohftsidiomycetes,  312, 
315. 

Protocnccacese,  236,  321. 
Protococeoideffi.  235,  236. 
Protomyces.  308. 
Prunere,  632  (Fig.  433). 
Prunella,  643. 
Prnnophora.  633. 
Prunus,  6.32. 
Psalliota,  312,  317. 
Psathyrella,  313. 
Pspudocallitriche,  623. 
Pseudolarix,  484. 
Pseudoneura,  348. 
Pseudosolanese,  644. 


Pseudostrobus,  485. 
Pseudotsuga  484. 
Psilotacete,  375,  3R0,  425. 
Psilotum,  373,  425. 
Ptelea,  515.  614. 
Pterideas,  405. 
Pteridiura,  405. 
Pteridoplivta,  217,  372. 
Pteris,  389  (Fig.  257),  397 

(Fig.  262),  398  (Fig. 

264),  405. 
Pterocladia,  272. 
Pterostegia,  598. 
Ptilideffi,  352. 
Ptilidium,  352. 
Ptilota.  272. 

Puccinia,  278,  304  (Figs. 

214,  215). 
Pucciniopsis,  307. 
Putfball,  310,  318. 
Pulicaria,  664. 
Pulmonaria,  650. 
Pumpkin,  628. 
Punctaria,  257. 
PunctariefB,  257. 
Punica,  632. 
Punicacese,  632. 
Purple  Beech.  583. 
Purslane,  600. 
PycnoiDhycus,  266. 
P^laiella,  257,  259. 
Pyrenolicheues,  320. 
Pyrenomycetes,  301. 
Pyrola,655  (Fig.  455),  656. 
Pyrolaceffi,  503,  575,  656. 
Pyronema,  276,  298  (Fig. 

207). 
Pyrus,  634. 
Pythium,  291,  292. 

Quaking-grass,  549. 
Queltia,  568. 
Quercus,  583  (Fig.  388). 
Quillaie£e,  635. 
Quince,  634. 

Bacohlenna,  321. 
Eacodinm,  321. 
Racomitrinm,  370. 
Radiola,  613. 
Radish,  605. 

Radula,  335  (Fig.  239), 

343,  352. 
Rafflesia,  539. 
Rafflesieffi,  589. 
Ramalina.  322. 
Rameya,  595. 
Raraondia,  646. 
Rarapion,  657. 
Ranales,  573,  591. 
Ranunculaceoe,  673,  591. 


Ranunculus,    592  (Fig. 

397). 
Rapa,  604. 
Rape,  605. 
Raphaneae,  605. 
Eaphanus,  603  (Fig.  407), 

604. 
Raphia,  543. 
Raphiolepis,  635. 
Raspberry,  634. 
Rattle,  645. 
Ravenala,  561. 
Reaumuria,  609. 
Reboulia,  337,  342. 
Red-wood  Piue,  485. 
Reed,  549. 
Reed-grass,  548. 
Reed-mace,  542. 
Reindeer  Moss,  322. 
Reseda,  507,  511.  606. 
Resedaceee  573.  606. 
Rest-harrow,  63*1. 
Restiacese,  538,  552. 
Restiales,  538.  552. 
Rbamnaceffi,  498,  501,  574, 

618. 

Rhamnus.  618  (Fig.  421). 
Rheum,  598. 
Rhinanthoidese  644. 
Rbinanthns,  645. 
Rhioopetalum,  511. 
Rliipidnnema,  320,  321. 
Rhipsalis.  628. 
Rhizocarpee,  379,  406. 
Rbizoclonium,  241. 
Rhizomorpha,  314. 
Rhizophora,  632. 
Rhizophoracese,  574  632. 
RhizophylUdacese,  272. 
Rhizopbyllis,  272. 
Rhizopogon,  317, 318  (Fig. 

224). 
Rhodocbitou,  644. 
Rliododendroidese.  655. 
Rhododendron.  655. 
Rhodomela,  272. 
Rhodomelacese,  272. 
Rhodophyceffi.  221,  267. 
Rhodophyllidaceffi,  272. 
Rhodoph'yllis.  272. 
RhodoracesB,  503. 
Rhodotypus,  632. 
Rhodymenia,  272. 
Rhodymeniaceas  272. 
Rhodymeninaj,  272. 
Rliubarb.  598. 
Rhus.  618  (Fig.  420). 
Rhytiphloea,  272. 
Rhytisma,  303. 
Ribes.  509  (Fig.  324),  640 

(Fig.  441). 
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Ribesiaceoe,  503. 
Ribesieae,  52i,  640. 
Ribwort,  646. 
Riccardia,  351. 
Riccia,  335  (Fig.  239),  312 

(Fig.  242). 
Ricciece,  329,  336,  341. 
Ricciella,  342. 
Ricciocarpus,  336,  341. 
Rice-plaut,  54^, 
Richardia,  490,  541. 
Ricinns,   516,   519  (Fig. 

333),  622. 
Riella,  343.  344,  351. 
Riellese,  351. 
Rivulariacese,  233,  321. 
Robinia,  636. 
Roccella,  321. 
Rock  roso,  606. 
Rodgersia,  639. 
Roestelia,  309. 
Romulea,  56S. 
Roridula,  603. 
Rosa,  503  (Fig.  316),  632. 
Rosacsse,  495, 570,574,632. 
Rosales.  574,  632. 
Rose,  632. 

Rosete,  632  (Fig.  433). 
Rosemary,  643. 
Rosmarinus,  643. 
Rowan-tree,  634. 
Rabia,  65S  (Fig  459). 
Rubiacese,  575,  65S. 
Rnbiales,  575,  658. 
Rubus,  633  (Fig.  434). 
Rudbeckia,  661. 
Rue,  614. 
Ruellia,  646. 
Ramex,  516,  593. 
Ruppia,  554. 
Ruscus,  55S. 
Rush  559. 

Ru55ula,  318  (Fig.  223). 
Rust,  273,  303. 
Rata,  614. 

RutacpjE,  503,  526,  574, 
614. 

Rutese,  510,  614. 
Rye,  550. 
Rye-grass,  549. 

Sibina.  4S6. 

Saccharomyces,  300  (Fig. 
210). 

Saccharomycates,  300. 
Saccliarura,  548. 
Saccogyna,  317,  352. 
Safflower.  6')4. 
Saffron  Crocus,  563. 
Sagina,  599. 
Sagittaria,  555. 


Sago,  513. 
Sainfoin,  637. 
Salad  Burnet,  633. 
Salicac?8e,  512,  573,  595. 
Salicornia,  587. 
Salisburia,  487. 
Salix,  585  (Fig.  393). 
Sallow,  585. 
Salpiglossidese,  619. 
SalpigloBsis,  649. 
Salsafy,  665. 
Salsola,  537. 
Salt-wort.  587. 
Salvia,  519.  642,  643. 
Salvinia,  373.  403  (Fig. 

268),  415  (Pig.  270). 
Salviuiacete,    379,  381, 

406,  412,  415. 
S.imbucesB,  659. 
Sarabucus,  659. 
Samolus,  654. 
Samphire,  626. 
Sandal-wood,  589. 
Sand-wort,  599. 
Smguisorba,  501,  633. 
Sanicula,  625. 
Siniculese,  625. 
S.insevieria,  559. 
SantalacesB,     525,  573, 

589. 

Santalales,  573,  589. 
S  mtalum,  589. 
Sapindaceas,    527,  574, 
616. 

Sapindales,  574,  615. 
Sipindus,  616. 
S  iponaria,  5't9. 
Sapotaceje,  498,  504,  575, 
653. 

Saprolegnia,  294. 
Saprolegniaceee,  275,  279, 

290,  293. 
Sarcina,  2  32. 
Sarcophyte,  519,  590. 
Sarcoscyphus,  352. 
Sargassum,  266. 
Sarothamnus,  636. 
Sarracenia,      697  (Fig. 

410). 

Sarraceniacese,  573,  607. 
Sarraceniales,  573,  607. 
Sarsaparilla,  559. 
Satureia,  612. 
Satureineoe,  642. 
Saururaceos,  5  73,  576. 
Saussurea,  664. 
S  uiteria,  33'i,  342. 
Savia,  621. 
Savoy-cabbage,  604. 
Saw-wort,  664. 
Saxegotbea,  487>. 


Saxifraga,  50}  (Fig.  321), 
639. 

Saxifragaceee,    501,  508, 

574,  638. 
Saxifragales,  574,  633. 
SaxifragetB,  638. 
Scabiosa,  662  (Fig.  463). 
ScandiceEe  626. 
Scandix,  626. 
Scapania,  343,  352. 
Scaphospora,  262 
Sjarborough  Lily,  567. 
S3arlet-ruuner,  637. 
Scenedesmus,  236. 
Scheuchzeria,  5-)4. 
Schistostega,  355, 369  370. 
Scliistostegacese,  370.  , 
Schizffia,  389,  406. 
Schizffiaceas,    379,  331, 

391,  406. 
Schizanthus,  649. 
Schizomycetes,  233,  274, 

280. 

Schizopepon,  516. 
Schizopbyta,  233,  283. 
Schizostylis,  569. 
Schizymenia,  272. 
Schlerocliloa,  549. 
Sahoenus,  551. 
SchoUera,  656. 
Sciadiuni,  236. 
Sciadopitys,  463,  435. 
Scilla,  556. 
Ssilleee,  556. 
Siinaia,  272. 
Scindapsus,  533,  540. 
Siirpoideas,  492,  55'). 
Scirpus,  5-51  (Fig.  357). 
Scitaminese,  533,  538,  561. 
Scleranthus,  504,  600. 
Scleroderma,  318. 
Salei'od-^rmese,  318, 
Sclerotiuiese,  274. 
Scolopendrium,  391,  392 

(Fig  260),  405. 
Scorpion-grass,  650. 
Scorzonera,  665. 
Scots  Pine,  485. 
Scottish  Asphodel,  557. 
Screw-pine,  542. 
Scrophu'aria,  645. 
Scrophnlariacese  501,56.'), 

575,  644  (Fig.  444), 
645  (Fig.  44.5). 

Scurvy-grass,  605. 
Scutellaria.  64.3, 
Scutellarieas,  643. 
Ssytonema,  321. 
Scytonemaceoe  233,  321. 
ScytonemefE,  233. 
Soytosiphon,  257,  259. 
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Scytosiphoneas,  257. 
Sea-blite,  587. 
Sea-buckthorn,  (520. 
Sea-bngloss,  050. 
Sea-heath,  609. 
Sea-kale,  605. 
Sea-lavender,  654. 
Sea-milkwort,  654. 
Sea-puri-lane,  599. 
Sea-rocket,  605. 
Sebacina,  3i3,  315. 
Secale,  550. 
Sedge,  552. 

Sedum,    505   (Fig.  318), 

507,  640  (Fig.  442). 
Selaginella,     427  (Fig. 

277),  428  (Fig.  278), 

429  (Fig.  279). 
Selaginellacete,  374,  380, 

426. 
Seligeria,  370. 
Seligeriaceas,  370. 
Sempervivum,  640. 
Seudtnera,  352. 
Senebiera,  605. 
Senecio,  663. 
Senecionidere,  663. 
Sensitive  Plant,  638. 
Sequoia,  466,  485. 
Serapiadeas,  560. 
Serratula,  664. 
Service-tree,  635. 
Seseli,  625. 
Seselinete,  625. 
Sesleria,  549. 
Shaddock,  615. 
Shalot,  558. 
Sheep's-bit,  657. 
Shepherd's  Purse,  605. 
Sherardia,  658. 
Shield  Fern,  405. 
Shortia,  650. 
Sibbaldia,  034. 
Sibthorpia,  045. 
Sideroxylon,  504. 
Silaus,  025. 
Silene,  504,  599. 
Silenea3,  599. 
Siler,  025. 
SiliculosfE,  605. 
Siliquosa3,  604. 
Silver  Fir,  484. 
Silver-weed,  634. 
Simarubaceea,  574,  615. 
Simetbip,  558. 
Sinapis,  605. 
Sinningia,  646. 
Siphoblastm,  291,  292. 
Siphonacese,  238. 
Siphonia,  622. 
Siphouocladus,  242. 


Siphonoidete,  235,  238. 
Sirogonium,  245. 
Sirosiphon,  321. 
SirosiphontBB,  233. 
Sison,  625. 
Sistostrema,  316. 
Sisymbriese,  004. 
Sisymbrium,  604. 
Sisyrinchinae,  509. 
Sisyrinchium,  569. 
Slum,  625. 
Skullcap,  643. 
Sloe,  633. 
Small  Eeed,  548. 
Smilacoidete,  559. 
Smilax,  530,  559. 
Smut,  273,  303,  308. 
Smyrnieee,  626. 
Smyrnium,  626. 
Snake's  Head,  556. 
Snapdragon.  644. 
Snowberry,  060. 
Snowdrop,  507. 
Snowdrop -tree,  053. 
Soap-wort,  599. 
SolanacesB,  575,  648. 
Solanese,  649. 
Solanum,  649. 
Soldanella,  653. 
Solidago,  663. 
Solomon's  Seal,  558. 
Sonchus,  665. 
SophoresB,  636. 
Sorastrum,  242. 
Sorbus,  634. 
Sordaria,  276,  301. 
Sorophorese,  285. 
Sorrel,  598. 
Sow-bread,  653. 
Sow-tbistle,  665. 
Spadiciflorse,  538,  539. 
Spanish  Chestnut,  583. 
Spanish  Iris,  569. 
Sparassis,  315. 
Sparaxis,  569. 
Sparganium,  542. 
Spartina,  549. 
Spearwort,  593. 
Specularia,  657. 
Speedwell,  645. 
Spelt,  550. 

Spergnla,  503  (Fig.  317), 
599. 

Spergularia,  599. 
Spermaphyta,  431. 
Spermatocbneas,  257. 
Spermatocbnua,  257.  259. 
Spermothamniou,270(Fig. 

195),  272. 
Sphacelaria,  257.  259. 
Sphacelarieoa,  257,  259. 


Sphajrella,  301. 
Sphffiriaceffi,  301. 
Spbajrita,  286. 
Spbajrobolus,  818. 
Spbaerocarpus,  330  (Fig. 

238),  343,  351. 
Spbasrococcacese,  272. 
Sphasrococcus,  272. 
Spbeerophorup,  322. 
Sphaeroplea,  241. 
Sphffiroplece,  241. 
Sphagnacese,  328,  330, 

363. 

Sphagnum,  364  (Figs.  247, 
248). 

Spider  Orchis,  566. 
Spilonema,  321. 
Spinach,  587. 
Spinacia,  587. 
Spindle-tree,  618. 
Spirtea,  632. 
Spirteeae,  632. 
Spiranthese,  566. 
Spiranthes,  567. 
Spirillum,  281  (Fig.  196). 
Spirocbaete,  281. 
Spirogyra,  245  (Fig.  175). 
Spirolobese,  604. 
Splaclmaceffi.  370. 
Splacbuum,  350,  370. 
Sporangiophoree,  289. 
Sporochneae,  257,  259. 
Sporochnus,  257. 
Sporocbytrieae,  286. 
Sporodinia,  289. 
Spring  Snowflake,  567. 
Spruce  Fir,  484. 
Spurge,  622. 
Spurrey,  599. 
Squaniariaceae,  209,272. 
Squinancy-woH,  058. 
Stachydeas,  043. 
Stach.TS,  043. 
Stangeria,  405,  481. 
Stapelia,  052. 
Staphylea,  018. 
Staphyleaceas,  574,  018. 
Star  Anise,  594. 
Star  Daffodil,  568. 
Star-fruit,  555. 
Star-grass,  659. 
Star  of  Bethlehem,  556. 
Statice,  654. 
Staurastrum,  244. 
Stegocarpas,  361,  368. 
Stellaria,  509,  599. 
StellatoB,  058. 
Stemonitis,  285. 
Stenolobeffi,  021. 
Stephanosphn3ra,  237. 
Stercuhaceffi,  573,  610. 
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RterculieoB,  611. 
Stereum,  516. 
Sternbergia,  567. 
Sfcicta,  320.    322  (Figs. 

229,  230). 
Sfcictyosiphon,  257. 
Stigeocloniutn,  247. 
Stilophora,  257. 
Stilophorese,  257. 
Stinging  Nettle,  577. 
Stipa,  545,  548. 
Stitch-wort,  599. 
St.  Dabeoc's  Heath,  655. 
St.  John's  Wort,  608. 
Stocks,  601. 
Stone  Pine,  485. 
Storlc's-bill,  6L2. 
Strap-wort,  600. 
Stratiotese,  560. 
Stratiotes,  560. 
Strawberry,  634. 
Strawberry-tree,  655. 
Streblonema,  257. 
Strelitzia,  561. 
Streptocarpus,  646. 
Streptosolen,  649. 
Striaria,  257,  259. 
Striariese,  257. 
Strobiis,  485. 
Struvea,  242. 
Strychnos,  651. 
Sturmia,  567. 
Stylidium,  518. 
Stypocaulon,   224  (Fig. 

160),  257. 
StyracefB,  575,  653. 
Styrax,  653. 
Suffida,  587. 
Subularia,  605.  • 
Succisa,  661. 
Suiar-cane,  548. 
Sugar  Piue,  435. 
Sumach,  618. 
Summer  Savory,  642. 
Summer  Snowflake,  567. 
Sundew,  608. 
Sunflower,  664. 
Sweet  Basil,  642, 
Sweet  Bay,  596. 
Sweet  Briar.  632. 
Sweet  Flag,  540. 
Sweet  Orange,  615. 
Sweet  Potato,  647. 
Swietenia,  616. 
Sycamore,  616. 
Sychnosepalum,  502,  595. 
Symphoricarpus,  660. 
Symphyogyna,  345,  351. 
Symphytum,  650. 
Symplocarpus,  533,  510. 
Syncephalis,  289. 


Synchytrium,  286. 
Syngeneticse,  257. 
Syringa,  652. 
Syringeee,  652. 

Tacamahaca,  586. 
Taceaceee,  538,  560. 
TiEda,  485. 
Tagetes,  664. 
Tamaricaceee,  573,  609. 
Tamarindus,  6i7. 
Tamarisk,  609. 
Tamarix,  609. 
Tamus,  560. 

Tanacetum,  663  (Fig.  466), 

664. 
Tansy,  664. 
Taouia,  263. 
Tapioca,  622 

Taraxacum,  663  (Fig.  466), 
665. 

Targiouia,  336,  342. 
Targionise,  342. 
Tassel  Pondweed,  554. 
Taxese,  467,  487. 
Taxodinete,  466,  485. 
Taxodiiim,  463,  486. 
TaxoidejB,  467,  482, 487. 
Taxus,  463,     487  (Fig. 

303). 
Tayloria.  370. 
Tea,  609. 
Teak-tree,  643. 
Teazle.  661. 
Tecoma,  646. 
Tectona,  643. 
Teesdalia,  605. 
Telegraph-plant,  637. 
Tenagocharis,  555. 
Tt-rnstroemia.  496. 
Terustroemiaceffi,  573, 609. 
Tesselina,  342. 
Tetraphis,  370. 
Tetraspora,  236. 
Tetrodontium,  370. 
Tetroncium  554. 
Teucrium,  643. 
Thalamiflorte,  573,  591. 
Thalictrum,  591. 
Thallophyta,  2L7.  220. 
Thamnidium,  289. 
Thea,  603. 
Thelephora,  316. 
Thelephorese,  312,  316. 
Thelidium,  321. 
Theobroma,  611, 
Theophrasta,  654, 
Thermopsis,  636. 
Thesium,  589,  590  (Fig. 

395). 
Thistle,  664. 


Thlaspi,  603   (Fig.  407), 
605. 

Thlaspideffi,  605. 
Thorn-apple,  649* 
Thrift,  654. 
Thuidiacese,  371. 
Thuidium,  356,  371. 
Thuja,     463,   486  (Fig. 

303). 
Thujopsis,  486. 
Thujopsidiuee;  486i 
Thunbergia,  646. 
Thyme,  642. 
Thymelseaceast  513,  574, 

619. 
Thymus,  642. 
Tiarella,  639. 
Tiger  Flower;  569. 
Tiger-lily,  556; 
Tigridia,  569. 
Tigiidinte,  569. 
Tilia,  610  (Fig.  412), 
Tiliacete.  573,  609, 
Tillaja,  640. 
Tilletia,  308  (Fig.  218). 
Tilopteridaceae,  257,  262. 
Tilopteris,  262. 
Timothy-grass,  548. 
Tmesipteris,  373,  425. 
Toad-flax,  644. 
Toadstool,  310. 
Tobacco-plant,  649. 
Toddalieas,  614. 
Todea,  406. 
Tofieldia,  558. 
Tolypella,  254  (Fig.  182). 
Tolypellopsis,  255. 
Tomato,  649. 
Tomentella,  313. 
Tonka  Bean,  637. 
Tordylium,  626. 
Torilis,  626. 
Torreya,  463,  487. 
Tortula,  370. 
Tradescantia,  512,  556. 
Tragopogon,  665. 
Trapa,  630. 
Treacle  mustard,  604. 
Tree-fern.  405. 
Tree  of  Heaven,  615. 
Tremella,  312  (Fig.  220). 
Tremellinese,  312,  315. 
Trentepohlia,  248,  321. 
Trichocolea,  344,  352. 
Trichomanes,    373,  389 

(Fig.  257),  404. 
TricliomanoidefB,  352. 
Trichonema,  568. 
Trichosphffiria,  302. 
Trichostonium,  370. 
Tricycla,  588. 
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Trientalis,  654. 
Trifolieas  6a6. 
Trifolium,  636. 
Triglochin,  554  (Fig.  359). 
Trigonella,  636. 
Trillium,  559. 
Trinia,  625. 
Triphragmium,  307. 
Triticum,  535  (Fig.  346), 

550. 
Triionia,  569. 
TroJIius,  496,  519,  593. 
TroptBolacefe,  574,614. 
Tropa5oluuj,513  (Fig.  328), 

614. 
Truffle,  301. 
Tsnga,  466,  484. 
Tuberaceae,  301. 
Tubuliaorse,  662. 
Tuburcinia,  308. 
Tulip,  556. 
Tulipa,  556. 
Tulipete,  556. 
Tulip-tree,  594. 
Tulostoma,  313,  317,  319. 
Turk's  Cap  Lily,  556. 
Turmeric,  562. 
Turnip,  605. 
TussilHgo,  664. 
Tutsans,  608. 
Twajblade,  567. 
Tjpha,  542. 

T.ypbaceaj,  537,  538,  542. 
Typhula,  275,  316. 

Udotfa,  240. 
Ulex,  636. 
Ulmaceas,  573,  579. 
Ulmus,  579  (Fig.  381). 
UlocoUa,  313. 
Ulothricaceae,  243,  246. 
Ulothrix,  247  (F;g8.  176, 

177). 
Ulva,  248. 
UlvflcesB,  243,  243. 
Umbellales,  574,  623. 
Umbelliferffi,491,508,  570, 

574,  6-24. 
Umbilicaria,  322. 
Umbraculum,  3J5,  351., 
Umbrella  Pine,  485. 
Uncinula,  299  iFig.  209). 
Urediueae,  303,  305  (Fig. 

215),  310. 
Uredo,  308. 
Urocystis,  310. 
Uromyces,  307. 
Uromycopsis,  307. 
Urospora,  241. 
Urtica,502,677  (Figs.  377, 

378). 


Urticaceffi,  573,  577. 
Urticales.  572,  573,  576. 
Usuea,  323  (Fig.  230). 
UstilagineoB,  287,  303,  308. 
Ustilago,  309  (Fig.  218). 
Utricularia,  647  (Fig  447). 
Uvularia,  557. 

Vacciniaceas,  575,  656. 
Vaccinium,  617  (Fig.  332), 

655  (Fig.  455),  (  56. 
Valerian,  660  (Fig.  462). 
Valeriana,  512,  660. 
Valerianaceffi,   512,  575, 

660. 

Valerianella,  492,  661. 
Valisneria,  515,  5tO. 
Valisnerieas,  560. 
Vallota,  567. 
Valonia,  242. 
Valonifas,  242. 
Vampyrellese,  285. 
Vauda,  567. 
Vanilla.  567. 

Vascular  Cryptogams,  372. 
Vaucheria,  239  (Fig.  169). 
Vaucherifte,  240. 
Venus'  Fly- trap,  608. 
Venus'  Looking-glass,  657. 
Veratrum,  515,  557. 
Verbascum,  644. 
Verbena,  643. 
Verbenacete,  575,  643. 
Vernal  grass,  548. 
Veronica,  506,  644  (Figs. 

444,  ii5). 
Verrucaria,  320. 
Verrucarieae,  321,  323. 
Vervain,  643. 
Vetch,  637. 
Viburnum,  659. 
Vicia,  511  (Fig.  327),  571 

(Fig.  374),  637. 
Vicieae,  637. 
Victoria,  594. 
Vidalia,  272. 
Villarsia,  651. 
Vinca,  509  (Fig.  324),  526, 

651. 

Viola,  517,  606  (Fig.  409). 
Violaceffi,  524,  573,  606. 
Violet,  606. 
Viper's  Bngloss,  650. 
Virgilia,  636. 
Virgiuinn  Creeper,  619. 
Viscaria,  503  (Fig.  317). 
Viscum,   515,  590  (Fig. 

396). 
Vitex,  643. 

Vitis,  526,  619  (Fig.  422). 
Vittaria,  401. 


Voitia,  368. 
Voitiaceae,  368. 
Volvaria,  317. 
Volvocaceae,  237. 
Volvocoideae,  235,  237. 
Volvox,  238  (Fig.  168). 

Wahlenbergia,  657. 
Wall  flower,  604. 
Wall  Pellitory,  577. 
Wall-Rue,  405. 
Walnut,  584. 
Water-Cbestnut,  630. 
Water-cress,  604. 
Water  Crowfoot,  592. 
Water-Hemlock,  626. 
Water-Lily,  594. 
Water  Lobelia,  658. 
Water  Melon,  628. 
Water-Milfoil,  630. 
Water-Pepper,  609. 
Water  Plantain,  554. 
Water-Purslane,  631. 
Water-Soldier,  560. 
Water- Violet,  654. 
Waterwort,  609. 
Watsonia,  569. 
Watsonieae,  569. 
Waxflower,  652. 
Webera,  370. 
Weeping  Willow,  585. 
Weigelia,  660. 
Weisia,  370. 
Weisiaceae,  370. 
Wellingtonia,  485. 
Welwitscbia,  463,  488. 
Weymouth  Pine,  485. 
Wheat,  535  (Fig.  346),  546 

(Fig.  355). 
Whin,  636. 
White  Beam,  635. 
White  Poplar,  5b5. 
White  Spruce,  484. 
White  Thorn,  634. 
Whitlow-grass,  605. 
Whortleberry,  656. 
Wild  Balsam,  614. 
Wild  Garlic,  558. 
Wild  Oats,  549. 
Wild  Parsnip,  626. 
Wild  Plum,  633. 
Wild  Bosemary,  655. 
Wild  Sage,  6j3. 
Willow,  585.  - 
Willow  Herb,  629. 
Winter  Aconite,  593. 
Winter  Cberry.  649. 
Winter-green,  655. 
Wistaria,  637. 
Witch-hazel,  641. 
Woad,  605. 
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Wolffia,  511. 
Wolf's-bane,  593. 
Wood  Germander,  613. 
Wood  Lily,  559. 
Woodruff,  658. 
Woodsia,  391,  405. 
Wood-sorrel,  613. 
Woody  Nightshade,  649. 
Wormwood,  b64. 
Woundwort,  613. 
Wrangelia,  271,  272. 
Wych  Elm,  579. 

Xanthorrasa,  558. 
Xenodochus,  307. 
Xiphiou,  569. 
Xylaria,  276,  301. 
Xylophylla,  6-22. 
Xyridacese,  538,  555. 


Xyris,  556. 

Yam,  560. 
Yarrow,  661. 

Yeast,  273,  300  (Fig.  210). 
Yellow  Flag,  569. 
Yellow  Loosestrife,  651. 
Yellow  Monkey-flower, 
644. 

Yellow  Eocket,  604. 
Yellow  Welsh  Poppy,  601. 
Yew,  487. 
Yucca,  535,  558. 

Zamia,  481. 
Zanardinia,  257,  261. 
Zannichellia,  553. 
Zannichellieee,  553. 
Zantedeschia,  541. 


Zantlioxylese,  614. 
Zanthoxylum,  614. 
Zea,515,536(Fig.347),547. 
Zephyrauthes,  567. 
Zingiber,  562. 
Ziugiheractse,  538,  562. 
Zingiberese,  562. 
Zmnia,  664. 
Zonaria,  263. 
Zostera,  515,  553. 
Zostereae,  553. 
Zygnema,  245  (Fig.  174). 
Zygnemete,  244. 
Zygodon,  370. 
Zygogonium,  216. 
Zygomycetes,   275,  280, 
285. 

Zygophyllacese,  503,  574, 
614. 
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Abietic  anhydride,  709. 
Absorption,  667,  668,  692. 

law  of,  693. 

of  gases,  695. 

of  liquids,  693. 
Accumbeut,  604. 
Acheue,  530. 
Achlamydeous,  512. 
Acicular,  463. 
Acids,  organic,  708,  728. 
Acrocarpous,  356. 

Acropetal  development  of  members, 

23,  45,  52,  62,  497. 
Acropetal  development  of  tissue,  177. 
Acrotonous.  564. 
Actinomorphic  symmetry,  507. 
Acuminate,  54. 
Acute,  54. 

Acyclic  flower,  496  (Fig.  311),  592. 
Adhesion,  36,  518. 
Adnate,  516. 

Adventitious  members,  19,21, 189,  223, 
396. 

.^Icidiospore,  305. 

Jllcidium,  276,  303  (Fig.  214). 

Aerial  roots,  63,  158,  209,  682. 

^Estivation,  59. 

Agamogenic,  771. 

Air-bladders,  266. 

Air-cavity,  156  (Fig.  120),  165. 

Air-chamber,  130,  165,  338  (Fig.  241). 

Alse,  617  (Fig.  419),  635  (Fig.  435). 

Albuminates,  707. 

Albumins,  707. 

Albuminous  seed,  458. 


Albumoses,  707. 
Alburnum,  199,  677. 
Aleuron,  112  (Figs.  68,  69),  459,  707, 
727. 

Aldehydes,  708. 
Alkaloids,  707,  728. 
Allylic  isothiocyanate,  709. 
Alternation   of   generations,  3,  217, 

2k0,  230,  289,  324,  372,  431. 
Aluminium,  710. 

Ambisporangiate  flower,  77,  432,  494, 
515. 

Amentum,  493,  579. 
Amides,  707,  720,  725,  727. 
Ammonia,  712,  721. 
Amoeboid  movement,  69,  283. 

stage,  283. 
Ampliigastria,  64,  334. 
Amphithecium,  189,  331  (Fig.  239), 

360. 

Amplexicaul,  47. 
Amygdalin.  708,  724. 
Am^lin,  708. 
Amylolytic  enzyme,  724. 
Amjloplastic,  98. 
Amyloses,  708. 
Anabolism,  667,  669,  716. 
Anaerobia,  723. 
Analogous,  2. 
Anatomy,  89. 

Anatropous  ovule,  437  (Fig.  284). 
Androecium,  494,  516. 
Aiidrogynous,  338. 
Andropliyte,  3. 
I  Androspore,  249. 
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Anemophilous,  453,  471. 
Angiocarpous  gouidiophore,  312. 
Angustiseptal  silicula,  604  (Fig.  407). 
Annual  plants,  461. 

rings,  197  (Fig.  149),  207. 

shoots,  h9. 
Annular  vessels,  104  (Fig.  58). 
Annulus.  310  (Fig.  222),  368  (Fig.  251), 

393  (Fig.  258). 
Anterior,  499. 
Anthela,  493. 

Anther,  432  (Fig.  281),  5161 

Antheridial  cell,  448  (Fig.  289). 

Antheridiophore,  84,  337,  363,  376. 

Antheridium,  3,  83,  189  ;  229,  235,  238 
(Figs.  168,  169),  248  (Figs.  178, 
179),  253  (Fig.  181),  266  (Fig. 
191),  268  (Figs.  194.  195)  :  326 
(Figs.  233,  234) :  376  (Fig.  266), 
413  (Fig.  270)  :  450. 

Anthocyanin,  114. 

Anthophore,  494,  599  (Fig.  403). 

Anticlinal,  145. 

Autipetalous,  498. 

Antipodal  cells.  451  (Fig.  292). 

Antisepalous,  498. 

Apex,  7,  17. 

Apical  cell,  18  (Figs.  7,  8),  147  (Figs. 

112,  113,  114). 
Aplanogamete,  225,  256,  291. 
Apocarpous,  521,  529  (Fig.  340). 
Apogamy,  87,  378,  768,  772. 
Apophysis  of  Moss-capsule,  361. 

of  Pinus,  485. 
Apospory,  87,  363,  378,  768,  772. 
Apostrophe,  686  (Fig.  469). 
Apothecium,  299. 
Apposition,  growth  by.  762. 
Aqueous  tissue,  161,  164. 
Archegoniophore,  84,  337  (Fig.  240), 

363,  376,  402,  414. 
Archegonium,  3, 83, 2 18 ;  326  (Fig.  235) ; 

376,  400  (Fig.  267),  415  (Fig. 

270);  452,  476  (Figs.  301,  302). 
Archesporium.  73,  189,  331,  360,  393, 

433,  437. 

Archicarp,  83,  220,  276,  296  (Fig.  207). 
Aril  (or  arillus),  459,  470,  4S7  (Fig. 

308),  594,  596  (Fig.  401),  621. 
Arillode,  459,  618. 
Arista,  546. 

Arrangement  of  lateral  members,  23. 
Ascidium,  57  (Fig.  37),  607  (Fig.  4l0), 
690. 

Ascocarp,  75,  88,  275,  294  (Figs.  206, 

209,  211). 
Ascogenous  hyphee,  299  (Fig.  211). 
Ascogouium,  277,  296  (Figs.  208,  211). 
Ascospore,  278,  298  (Figs.  209,  211). 
AscuB,  88,  278,  298  (Figs.  206,  209, 

211). 


PART  II. 

Asexual  formation  of  spores,  69,  769, 
reproductive  cells,  2,  68. 
reproductive  organs,  70. 

Ash,  694,  709. 

Asparagin,  707,  724,  727. 

Assimilation,  667,  674,  716. 

Asymmetry,  13,  512  (Fig.  328). 

Auricula,  347  (Fig.  245). 

Auriculate,  48  (Fig.  29). 

AutceciouB,  307. 

Automatism,  667,  670. 

Autumn-wood,  198  (Fig.  150). 

Auxospore,  258. 

Awn,  461,  546  (Fig.  .R55),  612. 

Axial  cylinder,  171,  682. 

Axial  placentation,  525. 

Axil,  61. 

Axillary  branching,  31. 
Axile  placentation,  524  (Fig.  338). 
Axis,  7,  2S,  27  (Fig.  15). 
Azygospore,  246,  288,  290,  771. 

Bacca,  532. 

Bacterioids,  713. 

Balsam,  138. 

Bark,  211  (Fig.  156). 

Basal  wall,  15,  329,  340,  360,  372,  383, 

397,  419,  424,  429,  442. 
Base,  7. 

Basidiogonidium,  278,  312  (Figs.  219, 

220,  223). 
Basidium,  311  (Figs.  219,  220,  223). 
Basifixed  anther,  516. 
Basipetal  development,  23. 
Basitonous,  564. 
Bast,  170  (Fig.  133),  181,  199. 

hard,  199. 

soft,  199. 
Bastard,  457. 

Bast-fibres,  133,  181,  199  (Fig.  148). 
Benzoic  aldehyde,  709. 
Berry,  532. 

Biciliate  cells,  102,  326,  380. 
Biennial  plants,  462. 
Bifurcation,  33. 
Bijugate,  52,  407. 
Bilabiate,  511,  641. 
Bilateral  symmetry,  8. 
Bilocular  anther,  519. 
Bipinuate,  52. 
Biseriate  perianth,  512. 
Bisexual,  87. 
Biternate,  53. 
Blade  of  leaf,  45,  49. 
Bleeding,  701. 
Bloom  on  plants,  155. 
Body,  1,  89. 

septate  or  unseptate,   89,  220, 
222  273. 

Bordered  pits,  104  (Figs.  62,63),  129 
(Fig.  88),  204. 
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Bostrychoid  dichotomy,  33  (Fig.  18). 
Bostryx,  36,  492. 
Bract,  59,  79,  493. 

function  of,  691. 
Bracteole,  79,  493. 
Branches,  adventitious,  21,  190,  345. 

development  of,  184,  186. 
Branching.  5. 

axillary,  31. 

dichotomous,  19  (Fig.  8),  33. 

extra-axillary,  31. 

lateral,  19,  34. 

of  leaf,  51.  186. 

of  root,  62,  186  (Fig.  142). 

of  shoot,  31,  18  4. 
Branch-systems,  32  (Figs.  18, 19,  20). 
Bromine,  716. 
Bud,  20  (Fig.  9),  31,  59. 

adventitious,  190. 
Budding,  767. 
Bud-scales,  20,  59. 
Bulb,  40  (Fig.  22),  68. 
Bulbil,  40,  68,  254,  355,  425. 
Bundle,  vascular,  170. 

bicoUateral,  175. 

cauline,  171. 

closed,  177. 

collateral,  174. 

common,  171. 

concentric,  173,  175  (Fig.  134). 
conjoint,  170. 
cortical,  173. 
medullary,  173. 
open,  177. 

phloem-,  137,  173,  175. 
xylem-,  175. 

longitudinal  course  of,  171. 

structure  of,  180. 

termination  of,  183. 
Bundle-sheath  (endodermis),  182  (Fig. 

139). 
Bursicula,  565. 

Calcium,  714. 

carbonate,  108,  729. 

oxalate.  108  (Fig.  65),  113  (Figs. 

71,  72) :  primary  and  secondary, 

729. 

Callus,  21,  190,  214  (Fig.  158). 

of  sieve-tubes,  136  (Figs.  97,  99). 
Calyculus  (epicalyx),  496. 
Calyptra,  88,  328  (Fig.  237),  333,  362, 

364  (Fig.  248),  371  (Fig.  254), 

425. 
Calyx,  79,  494. 

Cambium,  177,  181  (Fig.  1.S9),  191 
(Figs.  143,  145),  194,  198  (Fig. 
149),  202. 

Cambium-ring,  191  (Fig.  144),  200,  204. 
Campanulate,  514. 

Campylotropous  ovule,  437  (Fig.  284). 


Cane-sugar,  708,  724,  727. 
Caoiitchouc,  709. 
Capillitium,  284  (Fig.  198),  319. 
Capitate  hairs,  64. 
Capitulate  raceme,  491. 
Capitulum  of  Charoidese,  252. 

inflorescence,  490  (Fig.  309),  661 

(Fig.  466). 
Capsule  of  Bryophyta,  71,  329,  334, 

360  (Figs.  248-254). 
Capsule,  a  fruit,  531  (Figs.  342,  313). 
Carbohydrates,  708,  727. 
Carbon,  710. 
Carbonaceous  food,  273. 
Carbon  dioxide,  absorption  of,  710,  716. 

evolution  of,  725,  726,  728. 
Carcerule,  530,532,  611  (Fig.  413). 
Carina,  635  (Fig.  435). 
Carinal  cavity,  153,  418  (Fig.  273). 
Carnivorous  plants,  689,  710,  729. 
Carpel,  78,  432,  468,  521. 
Carpellary  flower,  432,  515. 
Carpogamy,  225,  275. 
Carpogonium,  228,  268  (Fig.  194). 
Carpophore,  523  (Fig.  341). 
Carposporangium,  88,  230,  269  (Figs. 

194,  195). 
Carpospore,  69,  229,  267,  271. 
Caruncle,  460,  621. 
Caryopsis,  530,  545. 
Catabolism,  667,  669,  721. 
Cataphvllary  leaves  (Cataphylls),  58, 

373,  417,  691. 
Catkin,  493,  581  (Figs.  384-389). 
Caudicle,  564. 
Caulicle,  412. 

Cauline  vascular  bundles,  171,  206, 683. 
Cell,  4,  89,  93  (Fig.  46). 
Cell-contents,  108. 
Cell-division,  119  (Fig.  78). 
Cell-formation,  114  (Figs.  74-85). 
Cell-plate,  123  (Figs.  81-83). 
Cell-sap,  93,  113. 
Cell-wall,  90,  93,  103,  105. 

growth  of,  103,  762. 
Cellular  structure,  90. 
Cellulose,  93,  103,  106,  708,  727. 
Centrosome,  97. 
Centrosphere,  95,  97  (Fig.  49). 
Chalaza,  436  (Fig.  28i),  528. 
Chalazogamic  fertilisation,  528. 
Chalk-glands,  137  (Fig.  100),  730. 
Chambered  fibres,  133. 

ovary,  522  (Fig.  336). 
Chemical  composition  of  plants,  706. 
Chemical  effects  of  light,  673,  717. 
Chemiotaxis,  755,  774. 
Chlamydogonidium,  274,  289,  313. 
Chlorine,  713. 
Chlorophyll,  97. 

-corpuscle,  100. 
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Cbloropliyll,  development  of,  673. 

fuuction  of,  717. 

-spectrum  of,  717. 
Chloroplastids,  97  (Fi^s.  50,  52,  53). 

functious  of,  98. 

movements  of,  686  (Fig.  469). 
Chloroplastin,  97. 
Chlorotic,  713. 
Chromatin,  96. 

Chromatophore,  97  (Fig^  54,  55). 
Chromoplastid,  97,  101  (Fig.  56). 
Chromosomes,  119,  771,  781. 
Cincinnal  dichotomj',  33. 
Cincinnus,  36,  492. 

Cilium,  69,  102,  115  (Figs.  74,  75), 
736. 

Circinate  vernation,  60,  390,  480,  742. 
Circulation  of  protoplasm,  733. 
Citric  acid,  708. 
Classification,  216. 
Claw,  514  (Fig.  330). 
Cleistogamous  flowers,  453,  607,  613. 
Cleistothecium,  299  (Fig.  209). 
Climbing  plants,  43,  685,  743,  759. 
Clinostat,  752,  760. 
Closed  vascular  bundles,  177. 
Cobalt,  710. 
Coccus,  529,  611,  621. 
Coenobium,  92,  222,  213. 
Coenocyte,  69,  90,  99  (Fig.  53),  142. 
Cohesion,  36  (F  g.  21),  514,  518,  521. 
Coleoptile,  535  (Fig.  346). 
Coleorbiza,  416,  535  (Fig.  346). 
Collateral  vascular  bundles,  173  (Fig. 
133). 

Collenchyma,  132  (Fig.  91),  160. 

Coileter,  144,  691. 

Colony,  222. 

Colouring-matters,  708. 

Columella,  284,  331,  361  (Figs.  251, 

253). 
Column,  495. 

Combined  effects  of  stimuli,  757. 

Common  bundles,  171,  206. 

Companion-cell,  137  (Fig.  97),  679. 

Comi3a.ss-plants,  749. 

Compound  inflorescences,  490,  492. 

Compound  leaves,  52. 

Concentric  arrangement  of  bundles, 

175  (Fig.  134). 
Conceptacle,  85,  264,  (Figs.  189,  190). 
Conditions  of  movement,  760. 
Conducting  tissue  of  style,  523. 

-sheath,  705. 
Conduplicate  vernation.  60,  407,  742. 
Cone,  77,   417,  422,  427,   467,  482 

(Figs.  304,  305). 
Conical  root,  63. 
Coniferin,  708. 
Coniin,  7U7. 
Conjoint  bundle,  170. 
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Conjugation,  80,  118  (Fig.  76),  2.37 
(Fig.  167),  244  (Fig.  173),  215 
(Fig.  175). 

Conjunctive  tissue,  151,  166,  200. 

Connate,  48  (Fig.  29). 

Connective,  516. 

Contact-stimuli,  742. 

Contorted  vernation,  60. 

Contractile  vacuoles,  736. 

Contraction  of  protoplasm,  764. 

Convolute  vernation,  60,  742. 

Cojjper,  716. 

Cordate,  54. 

Cork,  210  (Fig.  155). 

Corm,  40,  68. 

Cormophyte,  5. 

Corolla,  79,  494. 

Corona,  66,  515. 

of  Characeae,  252. 

Cortex,  159,  207,  213. 

Corymb,  493. 

Coslas,  624. 

Cotyledon,  16,  45,  57,372,  444  (Figs. 

286,  287),  475  (Fig.  300),  533, 

570  (Fig.  374). 
Crenate,  54. 
Cross-fertilisation,  774. 
Cross-pollination,  453. 
Cruciate  tetragonidia,  267. 
Crystalloids,  111  (Fig.  68),  707. 
Crystals,  108  (Fig.  65),  113  (Figs.  71, 

72). 
Culm,  44. 

Cupule,  66,  328,  337  (Fig.  240),  340, 
360. 

of  Phanerogams,  528,  583  (Figs. 
387,  388). 
Cuticle,  155. 

Cuticularisation  of  cell-wall,  106,  132. 

Cutin,  106. 

Cyathium,  622. 

Cycle,  26. 

Cyclic  flower,  496. 

C^closis,  251,  732. 

Cyme,  492. 

helicoid,  36,  492. 

scorpioid,  36,  492. 
Cymose  branching,  34  (Fig.  19). 

inflorescence,  492. 
Cvpsela,  530. 
Cystidium,  312  (Fig.  223). 
Cystocarp,  75,  88,  226,  267  (Fig.  194). 
Cystolith,  108  (Fig.  66),  577,  729. 
C^to-hyaloplasm,  95. 
Cytoplasm,  95,  117. 
Cytoplastiu,  95. 

Daily  periodicity  of  growth,  745  (Fig. 

480). 
Day-position,  689. 
Deciduous,  22. 
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Decussate  arrangement  of  leaves,  25. 
Deferred  shoots,  32. 
Definite  iufloresceLces,  492. 
Definitive  nucleus,  451. 
Dehiscence  of  anther,  520. 

of  fruitp,  5bl. 

of  sporangium,  74. 
Dehiscent  fruits,  460,  531. 
Dentate,  54. 

Dermatogen,  116  (Fig.  110),  149,  154. 
Desmogen,  laimary,  151,  176. 

secondary,  202,  203  (Fig.  153). 
Development  of  body,  13. 

of  branches  of  roots,  186. 

of  leaves,  185. 

of  secondary  members,  184. 

of  hairs,  188. 

of  emergences,  188. 

of  reproductive  organs,  188. 

of  adventitious  members,  189. 
Dextrin,  708,  724. 
Dextrose,  724. 
Diadelphous,  518. 
Diageotropism,  685,  688,  751. 
Diagonal  plane  of  flower,  499. 
Diagram,  floral,  498. 
Diabehotropism,  685,  688,  748. 
Diaphragm,  414,  430. 
Diarch  stele,  179,  386,  428. 
Diastase,  724. 
Diastole,  736. 
Dichasial  cyme,  492. 
Dicbasium,  35  (Fig.  20),  492. 
Dichlamydeous,  512, 
Dichogamy,  454. 

Dichotomy,  19  (Fig.  8),  33  (Fig.  18), 

184  (Fig.  140). 
Diclinous,  87,  325,  358. 
Dicyclic,  501. 
Didynamous,  518. 

Differentiation  of  t'ssues,  92, 175, 177, 
202. 

Digestive  sac,  188. 
Digitate,  381. 
Dimorphic  plant,  3. 
Dimorphism,  455, 
Dioecious,  86,  325. 
Diplotegium,  531. 
DiplostemoDous,  501. 
Directive  effect' of  light,  674,  747  (Fig 
481).  ^ 
of  gravity,  751. 
Disc,  526. 

Dissected  leaves,  54, 
Dissemination  of  seed,  460. 
Dissepiment,  522. 

false  or  spurious,  522,  603. 
Dissimilar  secondary  members,  31. 
Dissipation  of  energy,  731. 
Distichous  arrangement,  29  (Fig.  16). 
Distractile  anther,  517  (Fig.  331). 


Distribution  of  water  and  other  sub- 
stances, 700. 
of  organic  plastic  substances,  705. 

Diurnal  and  nocturnal  pLsitions,  689 
(Figs,  470,  471). 

Diurnal  sleep  of  leaves,  689. 

Divergence,  24. 

Dormant  buds,  32. 

Dorsal  suture,  521. 

Dursifixed  anther,  517  (Fig.  331. 

Dorsiventral  arrangement,  29  (Fig.  17). 

Dorsiventralitv,  9  (Fig.  2),  11  (Fig.  3), 
13,  510' (Figs.  326,  327). 

Dfuble  flowers,  502. 

Drepanium,  36,  492. 

Drupe,  532  (Fig.  344), 

Drupel,  532, 

Duct,  139. 

Duplication,  501. 

Duramen,  199,  677. 

Dwarf-males,  249  (Fig.  178). 

Dwarf  shoots,  39. 

Ectoplasm,  95. 

Egg-apparatus,  451  (Fig.  292), 

Elater,  74,  331,  418. 

EJetuentary  constituents  of  the  food 
of  plants,  710. 

Eleutheropetalous,  514. 

Eleuthcropbyllous,  514. 

Eleutherosepalous,  514. 

Emarginate,  54. 

Embryo,  13. 

Embryo- cell,  441. 

Embryogeny,  13, 

heteroblastic,  14,  254,  271. 
holoblastic,  13,  441. 
homoblastic,  13. 
meroblastic,  13,  254,  441,  471. 
of  Bryophyta,  329,  334,  360  :  of 
CharoidejE,  254  (Fig.  182):  of 
Gymnosperms,  471  (Figs.  298, 
299)  :    of    Phanerogams,  440 
(Dicotyledons,  Fig.  286;  Mono- 
cotyledons, Fig.  267) :  of  Pteri- 
dophyta,  372,  397  (Figs.  262, 
263,  264),  412,  423  (Figs.  275, 
276),  429. 

Eqabryonal  tubes,  472  (Fig.  299). 

Embryonic  branches,  68,  255. 

Embryo-sac,  70, 438  (Figs.285, 291,292). 

Emergences,  64,  66,  188. 

Emulsin,  724. 

Enantioblastic,  552. 

Endocarp,  460,  529  (Fig.  344). 

Endodermis,  132,  152,  159,  165  (Fig 
127),  166  (Figs.  128,  129),  678. 

Endogenous  development,  21, 186, 345, 

Endoperidium,  318, 

Endopbjtic,  233. 

Endopleura,  459. 
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Endosperm,  450  (Fig.  291),  451. 

ruminated,  595,  597. 
Eudospore,  09,  117,  300. 
Eudotijecium,  189,  331,  360. 
Energid,  90,  94,  122. 
Energy,  of  growth,  739. 

absorption  of,  717,  730. 

dissipation  of,  731. 

expenditure  of,  730. 

kinetic,  671.  717,  730. 

potential,  718,  731. 

supply  of,  730. 
Ensiform,  49,  536. 
Entire,  51,  54. 
Entomophilous,  454. 
Enzyme,  669,  722,  724. 
Epibasal  cell,  15,  329,  372. 
Epiblast,  534  (Fig.  346). 
Epiblema,  154,  682. 
Epicalyx,  79,  494,  591. 
Epicarp,  529  (Fig.  344), 
Epicotyl,  446. 

Epidermis,  132  (Fig.  91),  145  (Fig.  109), 

149,  154. 
Epigean  cotyledons,  446. 
Epigynous,  495  (Fig.  310). 
Epinasty.  60,  742  (Fig.  479). 
Epipetalous,  518. 
Epiphragm,  369. 
Epiphyllous,  518. 
Epiplasm,  299,  300,  410. 
Epipodium,  45,  49. 
Episporium  (Epispore),  292,  410. 
Epistrophe,  686  (Fig.  469). 
Equitant,  60. 

Erect  ovule,  525  (Fig.  338). 
Erythropbyll,  114. 
Etasrio,  532. 

Etiolated  plants,  674,  744. 
Etiolin,  673. 
Eucarpic,  286. 
Eucyclic,  500. 
Eugenol,  709. 
Eusporaugiate,  73,  875. 
Evolution   of    oxygen    from  water- 
plants,  718  (Fig.  475). 
Exalbuminous  seed,  453. 
Excipulum,  320. 
Excreted  waste  products,  728. 
Excretion,  730. 
Exine,  69,  117,  418. 
Exodermis,  160. 
Exogenous  development,  20. 
Exoperidium,  318. 
Exospore,  69,  117,  300.  365. 
Expansion  of  protoplasm,  764. 
Exstipnlate,  47. 
External  conditions,  671. 
Extra-axillary  branching,  31. 
Extra-floral  nectaries,  138,  679. 
Extra-semiual  development,  440,  446. 


Extra-stelar  tissue,  146,  159,  207. 
Extrorse,  520. 
Eye-spot,  102. 

False  dichotomy,  35  (Fig.  20),  184. 

foot,  331,  350,  362. 

fruits,  458,  528. 
Fascicle,  493. 
Fascicular  cambium,  191. 
Fats,  111,  708,  727. 
Fat-enzyme,  724. 
Feeder,  14,  430. 
Female  organ,  83. 

pronucleus,  458. 
Ferment,  organised^  723. 

unorganised,  669,  722,  724. 
Fermentation,  alcoholic,  282,  300,  723. 

butyric,  282. 

lactic.  282. 
Ferrobacteria,  719.  731. 
Fertilisation,  80,  225,  457,  527. 
Fibres,  132. 

chambered,  133. 

woody,  196. 
Fibrous  cells,  133,  196. 

root,  63. 
Fibro  vascular  bundle,  170. 
Filament,  432,  516. 
Filiform  apparatus,  452. 
Filtration  under  pressure,  669,  701. 
Fixed  light  position,  688. 

oils,  708. 
Flagellum,  345. 
Flanks,  9. 

Floral  diagram,  498. 

formula,  500. 

leaves,  59,  494,  691. 
Flower,  42,  76,  431,  467.  494. 

accessory  organs  of,  526. 

ambisporaugiate,  77,  515. 

irregular,  510. 

macrosporangiate,  77,  515. 

microsporangiate,  77,  515. 

monosporangiate,  77,  515. 

opening  and  closing  of,  714. 

regular,  507. 

reproductive  organs  of,  515. 
symmetry  of,  507. 
phyllotaxy  of,  496. 
Fluorine,  710. 

Foliage-leaves,  56,  162  (Fig.  125),  685. 
FolUcle,  531. 
Food-bodies,  679. 
Food  of  plants,  710. 
Foot,  14,  330  (Fig.  239),  372  (Fig. 
264). 

Form  of  leaves,  56. 

root,  63. 

stems,  44. 
Forms  of  tissue,  131. 
Formation  of  chlorophyll,  673. 
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Formation  of  tissue  in  consequence  of 

injury,  213. 
Formative  region,  738, 
Fovea,  384  (Fig.  '256). 
Foveola,  384. 

Fragmentation  of  nucleus,  96  (Fig.  48). 
Free  cell-formation,  119. 
Freezing,  effects  of,  672  (Fig.  467). 
Fruit,  88,  458,  479,  528,  776. 

dehiscence  of,  531. 

dry  dehiscent,  531. 

dry  indehiscent,  529. 

succulent,  532. 
Frustule,  258  (Fig.  184). 
Function  of  chlorophyll,  717. 
Functions  of  the  memhers,  680. 

of  plants,  666. 

of  the  tissues,  674. 
Fundamental  tissue,  144,  159. 
Funicle,  72,  437. 
Funiculus,  318. 
Fusiform  root,  63, 

Galeate,  641. 
Gallotannin,  708. 

Gametangium,  80,  83,  227,  260  (Fig. 

186),  276. 
Gametes,  2,  80,  225. 
Gametophore,  80,  85  (Fig.  44),  325, 

334,  337  (Fig.  240),  363,  382, 

401. 

Gametophyll,  80,  85,  260  (Fig.  1«6). 
Gametophyte,  2,  69, 171,  217,  220,  279, 

324,  375.  447. 
Gamodesmic,  170. 
Gamogenic,  770. 
Gamopetalous,  514. 
Gamophyllous,  514. 
Gamosepalous,  514. 
Gamostelic,  152. 

Gemmae,  12  (Fig.  4),  67,  274,  340,  378, 

426,  761. 
Gemmation,  67,  125,  274,  289. 
Generations,  alternation  of,  3,  217. 
Genetic  spiral,  26  (Fig.  15). 
Generative  cell,  448  (Fig.  289),  477. 
Genus,  218. 

Geotropism,  751  (Fig.  482). 

negative,  685,  752. 

positive,  682.  752. 
Germination  of  seed,  441. 
Glands,  137,  140  (Fig.  101). 
Glandular  hairs,  143  (Fig.  108). 
Glandular  tissue,  137,  679. 
Glans,  530. 
Gleba,  317. 

Globoid,  111  (Fig.  68). 
Globuhn,  112,  7U7. 
Glochidia,  410. 
Glomenile,  493. 
Glucoses,  708. 


Glucoside,  708. 
Glucoside-enzyme,  724. 
Glume,  493,  545  (Figs.  354,  355). 
Glycerin,  724. 
Glycogen,  299. 

Gonidangium,  70, 122  (Fig.79) ,  230, 277. 
Gonidiophore,  75.  278,  310. 
Gonidium,  3,  09,  75,  220,  229,  277. 
Gonophore,  494,  627. 
Graft-hybrids,  768,  777. 
Grafting,  767. 

Grand  period  of  growth,  738. 
Grape-sugar,  724,  727. 
Ground-tissue,  144,  159. 
Growing-point,  16,  20  (Figs.  8,  9),  146 

(Fig.  110),  150  (Fig.  115). 
Growth,  16,  737. 
in  length,  737. 

in  thickness  of  cell-wall,  103. 
in  thickness  of  stem  and  root,  191. 
of  cell-wall,  103. 
of  leaf,  46. 

of  starch-grains,  109. 

sliding,  203. 
Guard-cells  of  stomata,  156  (Fig.  119), 

698. 
Gum,  138,  708. 
Gum-resin-ducts,  138. 
Gutta-percha,  709. 
Gymnocarpous  gonidiophore,  312. 
Gynandrosporous,  249. 
Gynandrous,  518,  563. 
Gynteceum,  494,  521. 
Gynobasic  style,  52:^,  642. 
Gynophore,  495,  605  (Fig.  408),  627. 
Gynophyte,  3. 

Gynostemium,   457  (Fig.  294),  495, 
563,  692. 

Hairs,  23,  64  (Fig.  40),  143  (Fig.  108), 
159  (Fig.  122),  188. 
internal,  133. 
Hapteron,  66,  223. 
Hastate,  54. 
Haulm,  44. 

Haustorium,  66, 188,  274,  711. 
Heart-wood,  199. 
Heat,  influence  of,  671. 

production  of,  731  (Fig.  476). 
Helicoid  cyme,  36,  492. 

dichotomy,  33  (Fig.  18). 
Heliotropism,  674,  747. 

negative,  682. 

positive,  685. 
Hemiangiocarpous,  312. 
Hemicyclic,  496. 
Heredity,  777. 

Hermaphrodite,  87,  432,  515. 
Heteroblastic  embryogeny,  13  (F'g.  5), 

2.55  (Fig.  183),  263,  271,  324. 
Heterochlamydeous,  512. 
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Heteroclinous,  358. 
Heterocyclic,  500. 
Heterooyst,  232  (Fig.  164). 
Heteroecism,  301. 
Heterogamy,  80,  225,  275. 
Heteromerous  lichen-tliallus,  321. 

floral  whorls,  500. 
Heteropbylly,  57,  390,  427,  463,  486 

(Fig.  306). 
Heterosporous,  70,  375,  380,  431. 
Heterostylism,  455. 
Hilum,  437. 

Histological  differentiation,  92, 
Histology,  89. 

of  Gymnospermse,  464. 

of  Phanerogamia,  440. 

of  Pteridophyta,  374,  396,  412, 
418,  422,  426,  428. 

of  the  development  of  secondary 
members,  184. 
Holoblastic  embryogeny,  13,  441. 
Holocarpic,  236,  290. 
Homoblastic  embryogsny,  13. 
Homochlamydeous,  512. 
Homoiomerous  lichen-thallus,  321. 
Homologs',  1. 

Homosporous,  70,  375,  880. 
Hook-climbers,  085 
Hormogonium,  232  (Fig.  165). 
Host,  711. 
Humus,  710. 
Hybrid,  457,  775. 
Hybridisation,  457,  775. 
Hydrogen,  710,  712. 
Hydrotropism,  positive,  683. 
Hymenial  layer.  299,  310. 
Hymenophore,  310, 316  (Figs.  221, 222). 
Hymenium,  310  (Figs.  219,  223). 
Hypha,  92,  273. 
Hypobasal  cell,  15,  329,  372. 
Hypocoty],  446. 
Hypoderma,  160. 
Hypogean  cotyledons,  446. 
Hypogynous,  495  (Fig.  310). 
Hyponasty,  60,  742. 
Hypophysis,  444. 
Hypopodium,  45. 
Hypsophylls,  59,  76,  431. 
Hypsophyllary  leaves,  57  (Fig  36),  59, 
76,  691. 

Ice,  formation  of,  672  (Fig.  467). 
Id,  782. 

Imbibition  theory,  704. 
Imparipinnate,  52  (Fig.  32). 
Incubous  leaves,  346  (Fig.  245). 
Incumbent,  604. 
Indefinite  inflorescences,  490. 
Iiidehiscont  fruits,  460. 
Indigo,  708. 

Induced  movements,  742. 
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ludusium,  72  374,  391. 

inferum.  391. 

laterale,  391.- 

superum,  391. 
Inferior  ovary,  495. 
Inflorescence,  76,  431,  490. 
Infundibuliform,  514. 
Initial  cells,  145. 
Innate,  516. 

Innovation,  39,  3"6,  370. 
Innovation-shoot,  36.  43. 
Inorganic  ash  of  plants,  709. 
Inorganic  compounds,  706. 
Insertion  of  leaves,  21. 
Integument,  72. 

Intercalary  growing-point,  17  (Fig.  7), 

22  (Fig  10). 
Intercalary  growth,  223  (Fig.  159),  221, 

(Fig.  160). 
Intercellular  spaces,  130  (Fig.  89). 

lysigenous,  130. 

schizogenous,  130. 

substance,  128. 
Interfascicular  cambium,  191. 

conjunctive  tissue,  166,  170. 
Internal  hairs,  133. 
Internode,  21. 
Interruptedly  pinnate,  52, 
Interstitial  growth,  16. 
lutine,  69,  117,  434. 
Intra-semiual  developnaent.  440. 
Intra-stelar  tissue,  151,  166. 
Introrse,  520. 
Intussusception,  762. 
Inulin,  114  (Fig.  73),  703. 
Invert-enzyme,  724. 
Involucel,  491. 
Involucral  leaves,  357. 

seniles  33S. 
Involucre,  79,  325,  335,  491  (Fig.  309), 

691. 
Iodine,  716. 
Iron,  713. 

Irregular  spontaneous  variations  in 

rate  of  growth,  739 
Irritabilitv,  667,  670,  712,  755, 
conditions  of,  7fi0. 
localisation  of,  755. 
to  differences  in  the  degree  of 
moisture   in   the  surrounding 
medium  (hydrotropism),  755. 
to  direction  of  incirlence  of  the 
rays  of  light  (heliotr.)pisra),747. 
to  mechanical  stimuli,  742. 
to  the  directive  influence  of  gravity 

(geotropism).  751  (Fi«.  482), 
to  variations  in  the  intensity  of 

light,  744. 
to  variations  of  temperature,  743. 
Isobilateral  arrangement,  29. 
symmetry,  8,  508, 
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Isocyclic,  500. 
Isogamy,  80,  225,  275. 
Isomerous,  500. 

Juga  primai'ia,  624. 
Juga  secundaria,  625. 

Karyokinesis,  118. 
Kinetic  energy,  668,  730. 
Knight's  machine,  752  (Fig.  483). 
Kinoplasm,  95,  119. 
Kinoplasmic  spindle,  119,  124  (Fig. 
82] . 

LabeUum,  456  (Fig.  294),  562,  563 

(Fig.  370). 
Lsevnlose,  724. 
Lamella,  310  (Fig.  219). 
Lamiua,  45,  49. 
Lanceolate.  54. 
Latent  period,  757. 
Lateral  branching,  19,  34. 
buds,  20. 

members,  development  of,  185 

(Fig.  141). 
plane  of  flower,  499. 
Latex,  141,  680. 

Laticiferous   coenncytes   (cells),  142 
(Figs.  106,  107). 

tissue,  functions  of,  680. 

vessels,  141  (Fig.  105). 
Latiseptal  silicula,  604  (Fig.  407). 
Law  of  absorption,  693. 

of  cambial  division,  193. 
Leaf,  5,  6,  45  (Figs.  27-31). 

apex  of,  54. 

-base,  45.  54. 

-blade,  45,  49. 

cataphyllary,  58. 

compound,  52. 

coriaceous,  56. 

epipodinm,  45,  49. 

fall  of,  23,  56. 

floral,  59. 

functions  of,  685. 

form  of,  56. 

herbaceous,  56. 

hypopodium,  45. 

margin  of,  54. 

hypsopbyllary,  59. 

mesopodium,  45,  48. 

minute  structure  of,  163  (Fig.  125), 
164  (Fig.  126),  685. 

oblique,  49. 

outline  of,  54. 

phyllopodium.  45. 

pitchered,  57  (Fig.  37),  607  (Fig. 
410),  640,  690. 

prefloration,  60. 

primordial,  45. 

-scar,  23. 


Leaf,  segmentation  of,  53  (Fig.  32). 
-spine,  58  (Fig.  38),  690. 
sporopbyllary,  59,  70,  76. 
-stalk,  45. 
succulent,  56. 

-tendrils,  49  (Fig.  28),  58,  628,  646. 

-traces,  171. 

venation  of,  54. 

vernation  of,  59. 

-wing,  45. 
Leaflet,  52. 
Leafy  shoot,  5,  38. 

annual,  39. 

creeping,  42. 

dwarf-,  39. 
Legume,  531. 
Lenticels,  212  (Fig.  157). 
Leptosporangiate,  73,  375. 
Leucin,  707. 

Leucoplastid,  97,  98  (Fig.  51). 
Life-history,  2,  217,  230,  278,  324,  378, 
431. 

Light,  chemical  effects  of,  673. 

mechanical  effects  of,  674. 
Light-position,  688,  748,  759. 
Lignificaiion  of  cell-wall,  107. 
Liguin,  107. 

Ligulate  corolla,  661  (Figs.  464,  466). 
Ligule,  48  (Fig.  28),  66,  384  (Fig.  256), 
427. 

Limb,  515  (Fig.  330). 
Linear,  54. 
Linin,  96. 
Linolein,  708. 
Lithium,  710,  716. 
Lobed,  52. 

Localisation  of  irritabilitv,  755. 
Loculicidal,  531  (Fig.  343). 
Loculus,  522. 
Lodicule,  645. 
Lomentaceous,  531. 
Lomentum,  531. 
Longitudinal  axis,  7. 

section,  7. 
Lysigenous,  130,  138, 

Macrosporangiate  flower,  77,  432,  515. 
Macrosporaugium,  71,  375,  433,  470, 

489,  524. 
Macrospore,  70,  375,  438,  621. 
Mafrosporophyll,  78  375,  432,  521. 
Macrosporophyllary  flower,  78. 
Macrozoogonidium,  226. 
Magnesium,  714. 
Male  organ,  83. 

l)ronuclens,  457. 

reproductive  cells,  81. 
Malic  acid,  708. 
Maltose,  708,  724,  727. 
Mannite,  708. 

Manubrium,  252  (Fig.  181).  : 
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Marginal  growiiig-point,  18. 
Massula,  of  Azolla,  410. 

of  Orchids,  564. 
Mastigopod-stage,  283. 
Mechanical  effects  of  light,  673. 
Mechanical  work  of  movements,  765. 
Mechanism  of  the  movements,  761. 
Median  plane  of  iiower,  499. 
Medulla,  151, 169. 
Medullary  bundles.  173. 

conjunctive  tissue,  166. 

phloem-bundles,  173. 

rays,  152,   167   (Fig.  130),  201 
(Fig.  152). 

sheath,  179. 
Members,  2,  5,  225  (Fig.  162). 
Mericarp,  529  (Fig.  341). 
Meristele,  153,  182. 
Meristem,  131,  145,  20i. 
Meroblastic  embryogeny,  13,  441,  471. 
Mesocarp,  529  (Fig.  344). 
Mesophyll,  162,  685. 
Mesopodium,  45,  48. 
Metabolism,  667,  669,  706. 
Metallic  elements  of  food,  710, 
Metaxin,  97. 
Microcysts,  275, 285. 
Micropyle,  436. 

Microsporangiate  flower,  77,  432,  515. 
Microsporangium,  71,  375,  408  (Fig. 

268),  433,  469,  489,  519. 
Microspore,  70,  375,  434. 
Microsporophyll,  78.  375,  432. 
Microsporophyllary  flower,  78. 
Microzoogonidium,  226. 
Middle  lamella,  129  (Fig.  87),  132. 
Midrib,  51. 

Mineral  matters  in  cell-wall,  108  (Fig. 
65),  095. 

Mitotic  nuclear  division,  97,  118  (Figs. 
77,  78,  81,  82,  83). 

Monadelphous,  518. 

Monarch  bundle,  179. 

Monocarpic  (Fungi),  286,  290. 

Monocarpous,  461. 

Monochlamydeous,  513. 

Monoclinous,  87,  325,  358,  432. 

Monocyclic,  501. 

Monoecious,  86,  325,  432. 

Monomerous  ovary,  521. 

Monopodial  branch-system,  34. 

Monopodium,  34. 

Monosiphonous,  259,  267. 

Monosporangiate  flower,  77,  432,  515. 

Monostely,  146,  152. 

Monosymmetrical,  10,  508. 

Morphin,  707. 

Morphology,  1. 

of  adult  shoot  of,  Andreseaceee  365, 
Anthocerotacere  352,  ArchidiaceoB 
366,     Jungermanniaceaa  343, 


PART  II. 

MarchantiaceeB  336,  Sphagnacete 
363. 

Morphology  of  Algae,  222. 

of  extra-stelar fundamental  tissue, 
159. 

of  primary  tegumentary  tissue, 
154. 

of  reproductive  organs,  67. 

asexual,  70 ;  of  Angiospermse, 
489 ;  of  Gymnosperm8e,467. 
sexual,  80. 
of  the  tissue-systems,  144,  151, 

159,  166. 
of  vegetative  organs,  37,  38,44,45, 
61 ;  of  Gymnospermse,  463. 
special,  of  members,  37. 
Morphological  differentiation,  2. 
Motile  region,  761. 

Motility  of  protoplasm,  667,  670,  761, 
764. 

Movements,  conditions  of,  760. 

induced,  742. 

mechanism  of,  761. 

of  cellular  mt^mbets,  735,  736. 

of  growth,  737. 

of  protoplasm,  735. 

of  variation,  737. 

spontaneous,  735. 
Mucilage,  708. 

conversion  of  cell-wall  into,  107, 
158. 

secretion  of,  141,  143,  680. 
Mucro,  53  (Fig.  32). 
Mucronate,  54. 
Multijugate,  52. 

Multilateral  arrangement,  26  (Fig.  13). 

symmetry,  8. 
Multilocular  ovary,  522  (Fig.  336). 
Mycelium,  273. 
Mycorhiza,  273,  710. 
Myrmecophilous  plants,  679. 
Myrosin,  708. 
Myronate  of  potash,  708. 
Myxopod-stage,  283. 

Napiform  root,  63. 
Natural  selection,  780. 
Neck-canal-cell,  327  (Fig.  235),  377. 
Nectary,  138,  526,  729. 
Negative  geotropism.  685. 

heliotropism,  682,  750. 

pressure,  699. 
Nicotin,  707. 
Night-position,  689. 
Nitrates,  712. 
Nitrification,  712. 
Nitrobacteria,  712,  719,  731. 
Nitrogen,  710. 

Nitrogenous  organic  substances,  707. 

reserve  material,  727. 
Node,  21,  46. 
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Non-metallic  elements  of  food,  710. 
Non-nitrogenous  organic  substances, 
708. 

reserve  material,  727. 
Nucellus,  43C,  526. 
Nuclear  disc,  119  (Fig.  77). 

division,  direct,  9G  (Fig.  48). 

indirect,  97,  118  (Figs. 
77,  78,  82). 
Nucleo-Lyaloplasm,  95. 
Nucleolus,  93. 

Nucleus,  89,  93,  95,  90  (Fig.  47). 
Nut,  530. 

Nutation,  742  (Fig.  478). 
Nutritive  properties  of  protoplasm, 
G67. 

Nyctitropic  movements,  089  (Fig.  471). 
Obcordate,  54. 

Obdiplostemonous,  503  (Fig.  317). 
Oblique  leaf,  49. 

plane  of  flower,  499. 

zygomorphy,  10. 
Obovate,  54. 
Obtuse,  54. 

Ocrea,  48,  597  (Fig.  402). 
Octant-wall,  329,  372. 
Oidium-cells,  274,  289,  313,  767. 
Oil-drops,  111,  459. 
Oils,  fixed,  708. 

volatile,  708. 
Oily  seeds,  112,  459,  725. 
Oleic  acid,  708,  724. 
Olein,  708,  724. 
Oligomery,  501. 
Oligotaxy,  504. 

Ooblastema-filaments,  270,  299. 
Oogamy,  225,  275. 

Oogoniuiji,  83,  220,  228, 238  (Figs.  168. 

169),  249  (Fig.  178),  253  (Fig. 

181),  266  (Fig.  190),  276,  291 

(Fig.  202). 
Oosphere,  3,  81,  116,  225,  265  (Figs. 

190,  191),  277,  326,  377,  452. 
Oospore,  3, 118, 225,  275, 334,  377, 458. 
Opening  and  closing  of  flowers,  744. 
Operculum,  331,  341,  361,  368  (Fig. 

253).  ^ 
Opposite  members,  25. 
Optimum-temperature,  671, 
Orbicular,  536. 
Organs,  2. 

reproductive,  67,  188. 
vegetative,  37. 
Organic  acids,  708,  728. 
Organised  ferments,  723. 
Origin  of  species,  780. 
Orthostichy,  25,  26  (Figs.  14,  15). 
Orthotropic  members,  758. 
Orthotropous  ovule,  437  (Fig.  284) 
Osmosis,  668,  700. 
V.  S.  B. 


Ovary,  79,  433,  495. 

Ovate,  54. 

Ovule,  71,  189,  433. 

anatropous,  437  (Fig.  284). 

ascending,  525. 

campylotropous,  437  (Fig.  284). 
erect,  525. 
horizontal,  525. 

orthotropous,  437  (Fig.  284),  525 
(Fig.  338). 

pendulous,  525. 

suspended,  525. 
Oxalic  acid,  708,  729. 
Oxygen,  710,  712. 

absorption  of,  722,  726. 

evolution  of,  716  (Fig.  475). 

Palea  of  Composite,  662. 

of  Ferns,  395. 

of  Grasses,  545. 
Palisade-tissue,  163  (Fig.  125),  686. 
Palmate,  50  (Fig.  30). 
Palmatifid,  53  (Fig.  32). 
Palmitic  acid,  708. 
Palmitin,  708. 
Panicle,  493. 

Pappus,  460,  660  (Fig.  462),  661  (Figs. 

464,  466). 
Paracorolla,  515. 
Paraheliotropism,  689,  748. 
Paralinin,  95. 
Paramylon,  111. 

Paraphysis,  264  (Fig.  190),  299,  311, 

358,  392,  425. 
Parasites,  273,  589,  647,  711. 
Parastichy,  27. 

Paratonic  effect  of  light,  674,  744. 
Parenchyma,  131,  163  (Fig.  125). 

functions  of,  676. 
Paripinnate,  52  (Fig.  32),  407. 
Parthenogenesis,  87,  246,  771. 
Partite,  54. 
Passage-cells,  162. 
Pedate,  50  (Fig.  30),  381. 
Pedicel,  77,  490. 
Pedicellate,  77. 
Peduncle,  77. 
Peg,  14. 
Peloria,  512. 
Peltate,  51  (Fig.  31). 
Pentacyclic,  502. 
Pentamerous,  500. 
Peptones,  707,  725. 
Perfoliate,  48  (Fig.  29). 
Perianth,  76,  432. 

-leaves,  79,  494,  691. 
Periblem,  146. 
Pericambium,  167. 

Pericarp,  112  (Fig.  70),  271,  529  (Fig. 
344). 

Perichoitial  leaves,  85,  357. 

3  G 
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Pericha^tium,  85,  330. 
Periclinal,  145. 

Peiicycle,  151, 108  (Pigs.  130, 131). 
Periderm,  132,  208,  210  (Fig.  155). 
Peridiolum,  318. 
Peridium,  312. 
Perigynium  of  Carex,  552. 

of  Liverworts,  338  (Fig.  235). 
Perigynons,  495  (Fig.  310). 
Perinium,  118,  25)2,  410. 
Periodicity  of  growth,  738,  745  (Fig. 

480). 
Periplasm,  291. 

Perisperm,  440,  458  (Fig.  295),  5G1, 

594  599. 
Peristome,'  361,  368  (Fig.  252). 
Peritbecium,  295,  299. 
Permanent  tissue,  131. 
Personate,  511. 
Petal,  79,  494,  691. 
Petaloid,  79. 
Petiole,  45,  48,  690. 
Petiole-climbers,  591,  614,  690  (Fig. 

473),  743. 
Phelloderm,  208,  213. 
Pbellogen,  208. 
Phloem,  170,  181. 
Phloem-islands,  205. 
Phosphorescence,  732. 
Phosphorus,  713. 
Phototaxis,  747. 

Phototonic  effect  of  hght,  674, 760,  765. 
Phototonus,  674,  760. 
Pbycocyanin,  221. 
Phycoerythrin,  99,  221. 
Pbycophfcin,  221. 
Phycoxantbin,  99. 
Phylloclade,  45  (Fig.  26). 
Phyllode,  49. 
Phylloid  branches,  684. 
Phyllopodium,  45. 
Phyllotaxis,  27. 

of  flower,  496. 
Physical  functions  of  tissues,  674. 
Physiology,  666. 
Physiological  differentiation,  2. 
Pileus,  310  (Figs.  221,  222). 
Piliferous  layer,  158. 
Pinna,  52. 

Pinnate,  50  (Fig.  30). 
Pinnule,  52. 
Pistil,  521. 
Pitcher,  690. 

Pith.  151,  166  (Fig.  130),  169. 
Pitted  wall,  105  (Figs.  59,  61),  128. 
Placenta,  72,  374,  390,  408,  436,  524. 
Placental  scale,  469. 
Placentation,  524  (Fig.  338). 
axial,  525. 

axile  or  axillary,  524. 
basal,  525. 
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Placentation,  free-central,  525. 

marginal,  524. 

parietal,  524. 

superficial,  524. 
Plagiotropic  members,  758. 
Plane  of  symmetry  of  flower,  507. 
Planogametes,  81,'  225,  247  (Figs.  176, 

177),  261  (Fig.  187). 
Plasmodium,  89,  274,  283  (Fig.  198j. 
Plastic  products,  670,  727. 
Plastid,  95,  97. 
Pleiochasium,  35. 
Pleiomery,  501. 
Pleiotaxy,  502. 
Plerome,  146  (Fig.  110). 
Pleurocarpous,  356. 
Pleurogynous  stigma,  524. 
Plumule,  20,  446. 
Pod,  531. 
Podium,  33. 
Polar  bodies,  82,  772. 
Pollen-chamber,  470. 

development  of,  125  (Fig.  85). 

-grain,  70,  434  (Fig.  282),  447 
(Fig.  288),  520. 

-sac,  71,  189,  433  (Fig.  281). 

-tetrads,  434,  564. 

-tube,  14,  86,  435  (Fig.  283),  449 
(Fig.  289,  290),  457,  527. 
Pollination,  452,  774. 
Polliuium,  434,  456  (Fig.  294),  564, 

651  (Fig.  452). 
Pollinodium,  83,  276,  291  (Fig.  202), 

296  (Fig.  207). 
Polyadelphous,  518. 
Polyandrous,  518. 
Polyaxial,  489. 
Polycarpic  (Fungi),  286. 
Polycarpous,  462. 
Polycyclic,  502  (Fig.  316). 
Polyembryony,  441,  471,  770. 
Polygamous,  358,  432,  515. 
Polyhedron- stage,  242. 
Polymerous,  522. 

Polymorphism,  2,  4,  231,  244,  278. 

Polypetalous  corolla,  514. 

Polyphyllous,  514. 

Polysepalous  calyx,  514. 

Polystely,  146,  152. 

Polysymmetrical,  9,  507. 

Polysiphonous,  259.  267. 

Pome,  528. 

Pore,  339  (Fig.  241). 

Porous  capsule,  532  (Fig.  342). 

Positive  geotropism,  682. 

heliotropism,  685,  750. 

hydrotropism,  683,  755. 
Posterior,  499. 
Potassium,  714,  717. 
Potential  energy,  668,  718,  731 

gametophyte,  3. 
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Potential  parasites,  711. 

saprophytes,  711. 
Prefloration,  59. 
Prefoliation,  59. 
Prickle,  6fi  (Fig.  41). 
Primary  bast,  181. 

bundle,  180. 

differentiation  of,  175. 

desmogen,  151,  176. 

cortex,  160,  207,  213. 

members,  15. 

meristem,  145. 

root,  15,  373. 

ajioot,  15. 

wood,  176,  180. 
Primordial  cell,  94. 
Procambium,  151,  176. 
Procarp,  83,  220,  225,  228,  268  (Figs. 

194,  195). 
Products  of  metabolism,  670,  727. 
Progressive  succession,  23. 
Proliferation,  76. 

PromyceUum,  279,  289  (Fig.  200),  305 
(Fig.  215),  307  (Figs.  217,  218). 

Prophyllum,  79,  493,  505  (Figs.  519, 
520). 

Prosenchyma,  131  (Fig.  90),  132,  190, 
196. 

Protandrous,  454, 
Proteids,  707,  720,  724,  727. 
Proteid  crystalloids,  112,  707. 

grains,  112  (Figs.  68-70). 
Proteolytic  enzyme,  680,  724. 
Prothallium,  372,  375,  397  (Figs.  263- 

265),  413  (Fig.  270),  423  (Fig. 

276),  428  (Fig.  278),  448  (Figs. 

289,  290),  450  (Figs.  291,  292). 
Protocorm,  421,  424. 
Protogynous,  454. 

Protonema,  14,  324  (Fig.  232),  333, 

354,  365  (Fig  249). 
Protophloem,  167  (Fig.  130),  176. 
Protoplasm,  4,  89,  93,  95, 

continuity  of,  91  (Fig.  45). 
properties  of,  667. 
Protoxylem,  167  (Fig.  130),  176  (Fig. 
135). 

Pseudaxis,  38,  35,  492. 
Pseudo-bulb,  44. 
Pseudocarp,  458,  528. 
Pseudogamy,  777. 

Pseudo  ■  monocotyledonous  embryo, 445. 
Pseudo-plasmodium,  283. 
Pseudopodium,  69,  283. 

of  Bryophyta,  328,  357,  362,  364 
(Fig.  248). 
Pulvinus,  46,  755,  761. 
Pycnidium,  75,  278,  296. 
Pyrenoid,  100  (Figs.  54,  55),  241,  244, 

353. 
Pyrenin,  96. 


Pyxidium,  531  (Fig.  342),  653. 

Quadrant-wall,  329,  372. 
Quadrilocular  anther,  519. 
Quincuncial,  60. 
Quinin,  707. 

Eaceme,  490. 

Eaceinose    inflorescences,  490  (Fig. 
309). 

Radial  arrangement,  of  members,  24 
(Figs.  11-15). 

longitudinal  section,  7. 

of  bundles,  175. 

symmetry,  8,  9  (Fig.  2),  507. 
Radiant  umbel,  624, 
Radicle,  446. 
Ramenta,  395. 
Raphe,  437  (Fig.  284). 
Raphides,  113  (Fig.  72),  729. 
Rate  of  growth,  738,  745  (Fig.  480). 
Receptacle,  76,  85,  268,  325,  357,  494. 
Receptive  spot,  102,  116,  227. 
Reciprocal  hybridisation,  775. 
Regular  flower,  507. 
Region  of  elongation,  738,  761. 
Rejuvenescence  of  cells,  115  (Fig.  74). 
Replum,  531  (Fig.  342),  603. 
Reproduction,  67,  670,  766. 
Rej)roductive  organs,  67. 

asexual,  70. 

sexual,  79. 

property  of  protoplasm,  667. 
Reserve  materials,  727. 
Resin,  709,  728, 

Resin-ducts,  140  (Fig.  102),  466. 

-sac,  140  (Fig.  104). 
Respiration,  669,  722,  726. 
Resupinate,  511,  563. 
Retardation  of  growth  by  light,  674. 
Reticulate  vessels,  104. 
Retinaculum,  456,  565. 
Reversion,  779. 
Rhachis,  76. 
Rhipidium,  36. 
Rhizine,  274,  322  (Fig.  229). 
Rhizogenic  cells,  187,  373,  395. 
Rhizoid,  324,  355. 
Rhizome,  42  (Fig.  23). 
Rhizophore,  427. 
Rib,  51. 

Ricinolein,  708. 

Ring,  79,  417  (Fig.  272). 

Rise  of  temperature  iu  germinating 

seeds,  732  (Fig.  476). 
Roots,  5,  7,  61  (Fig.  39). 

adventitious,  62,  189. 

aerial,  63,  155  (Fig.  117),  682. 

branching  of,  62,  186  (Fig.  142). 

functions  of,  680. 

primary,  62. 
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Roots,  structure  of,  61,  146  (Figs.  Ill, 

114,  115),  154,  161.  165  (Figs. 

127,  129,  131),  177  (Figs.  135, 

136),  187  (Fig.  142). 
Root-cap,  61,  147  (Fig.  Ill),  211,  682. 
Root-hairs,  65,  158  (Fig.  123),  681 

(Fig.  468). 
Root-pressure,  700,  764. 
Root-tubercles,  713. 
Rostellum,  456  (Fig.  294),  564. 
Rotate,  514  (Fig.  329). 
Rotation  of  protoplasm,  733. 
Ruminated  endosperm,  595,  597. 
Runner,  42. 

Sac,  139,  140  (Fig.  103). 
Sagittate,  54. 
Salicin,  708. 

Samara,  531,  579  (Fig.  381),  616  (Fig. 
418). 

Saprophyte,  273, 283, 293, 310, 656, 711. 
Scalariform  vessels,  104. 
Scaly  leaves,  58. 
Scape,  493. 

Schizocarp,  529  (Fig.  341). 
Schizogenous,  130,  139. 
Schizostely,  152  (Fig.  116). 
Scion,  767. 

Sclerenchyma,  132,  160,  196. 
Sclerenchymatous  tissue,  function  of, 
676. 

Sclerotic  cells,  133  (Figs.  92,  93). 
Sclerotium,  68,  275,  285,  295  (Fig. 
212). 

Scorpioid  cyme,  36,  492. 

dichotomy,  33,  (Fig.  18). 
Scutellum,  533  (Fig.  346). 
Scutiform  leaf,  412. 
Secondary  bast,  192,  199. 

conjunctive  tissue,  200. 

cortical  tissue,  213. 

desmogen,  202. 

extra-stelar  tissue,  207. 

members,  19  (Fig.  7). 

sclerenchyma,  196. 

stelar  tissue,  abnormal,  204. 

normal,  191. 

tegumentary  tissue,  208. 

tissues,  differentiation  of,  202. 

tracheal  tissue,  194. 

wood,  194  (Fig.  148). 

wood-jDarenchyma,  195. 
Secretion,  137,  143  (Fig.  108). 
Secretum,  137,  143. 
Sectile  pollinium,  564. 
Seed,  74,  88,  218,  431,  458  (Fig.  295). 
Segmentation  of  apical  cell,  148  (Figs. 

112-115). 
Segmentation  of  body,  5. 
Self-pollination,  453. 
Semi-amplexicaul,  47. 


PART  II. 


Sensitive  petiole,  690  (Fig.  473). 

plant,  689  (Fig.  472),  742,  750. 
Sepal,  79,  494,  691. 
Septate  body,  89,  273. 
Septicidal  dehiscence,  531  (Fig.  343). 
Septifragal  dehiscence,  531. 
Septum,  121,  133,  197. 
Serrate,  52,  54. 

Sessile,  49  (Fig.  28),  77,  490,  517. 
Seta,  75,  330,  334,  360. 

of  Carex,  551. 
Sex,  773. 

Sexual  affinity,  774. 
generation,  3. 
organs,  86. 

process,  3,  69,  275,  770,  776. 

reproduction,  80,  225,  275,  772. 
Sexuality,  772. 
Shield,  252. 

Shoot,  5,  6,  41  (Fig.  22),  184. 
Sieve-plates,  136  (Fig.  97),  199. 

-tissue,  135  (Figs.  97,  98),  678. 

-tubes,  136  (Fig.  97),  199. 
Silicon,  710,  716. 
Silicula,  531,  604  (Fig.  407). 
SiUqua,  531  (Fig.  342),  604  (Fig.  407). 
Simple  gonidiophore,  278. 

leaf,  52. 

inflorescences,  490. 

sporophores,  278. 
Simultaneous  whorls,  24. 
Sleep-movements,  689. 
Sliding  growth,  203. 
Sodium,  710,  716. 
Soft  bast,  199. 

Soredium,  68,  321  (Fig.  227). 
Sorosis,  528,  561. 

Sorus,  71.  75,  85,  307,  374,  390  (Figs. 
257,  260),  432. 

bisexual,  87. 

unisexual,  87. 
Spadix,  490. 
Spathe,  79.  490. 
Species,  218. 

Specific  absorbent  capacity,  694. 
Spermatium,  81,  116,  228,  268,  277, 
297,  305. 

Spermatozoid,  3.  81,  115,  227  (Figs. 

190,  191),  326  (Figs.  223,  224), 

377,  400  (Fig.  266). 
Spermogonium,  85,  276,  297,  305,  320 

(Fig.  226). 
Sph83rocrystal,  114  (Fig.  73). 
Spicate  capitulum,  492. 

raceme,  492. 
Spicular  cells,  467. 
Spike,  490  (Fig.  309). 
Spikelet,  490. 
Spine,  59  (Fig.  38),  161. 
Spiral  arrangement,  27  (Fig.  15). 
vessels,  104  (Fig.  58). 
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Spongy  parenchyma,  162  (Fig.  125), 
686. 

Spontaneous  movement,  670,  692. 
Sporangium,  70,  189,  230,  278,  374, 
433. 

Spore,  2,  122  (Fig.  80),  126,  229,  375, 
434,  438,  671.  . 
asexually  produced,  69. 
development  of,  125  (Fig.  84). 
-reproduction,  68,  768. 
-sac,  361. 

sexually  produced,  69. 
Sporidium,  300,  305  (Figs.  215,  217, 
218). 

Sporocarp,  407  (Fig.  269). 
Sporogonium,  324,  332,  360, 369  (Figs. 

251,  253). 
Sporophore,  70,  75,  278. 
Sporopbyll,  59,  70,  77,  432. 
Sporophyllary  leaves,  691. 
Sporophyte,  2,  69,  217,  298. 
Sport,  779. 
Spur,  511. 
Spurious  fruit,  528. 

tissue,  92. 

•whorl,  24. 
Squamulse  intravaginales,  536. 
Stamen,  78,  432. 
Staminate  flower,  78,  432,  515. 
Staminodium  or  staminode,  518, 
Starch,  109,  708,  717,  724,  727. 

-grains,  98  (Fig.  51),  109  (Fig.  67). 

-sheath,  705. 

-stars,  68,  255. 
Stearin,  708. 
Stele,  146,  151. 
Stem,  5,  G. 

function  of,  683. 

herbaceous,  44. 

monostelic,  146,  173. 
fpolystelic,  146,  173. 

-tendril,  43  (Fig.  24),  G19. 

trunk,  44. 

■twining,  43  (Fig.  24),  647. 
winged,  44. 
Stereom,  133,  144,  161  (Fig.  124),  170, 
676. 

Sterigma,  75,  276,  289,  296  (Fig.  205), 
301  (Fig.  211),  305  (Figs.  215, 
217),  312  (Figs.  219,  220,  223). 

Stichidium,  75,  268  (Fig.  193). 

Stigma,  433.  523  (Fig.  337). 

Stimulus,  670. 

Stipe,  310. 

Stipel,  48. 

Stipule,  47  (Fig.  28). 
Stock,  767. 
Stolon,  42. 

Stomata,  155  (Fig.  118),  156  (Fig.  119), 
157  (Fig.  120). 
function  of,  608,  764. 


Stomium,  395. 

Stratification  of  cell-wall,  105  (Fig. 
60). 

Streaming  of  protoplasm,  735. 

Striation  of  cell-wall,  106  (Fig.  64). 

Stroma,  295,  301  (Fig.  212). 

Strophiole,  460. 

Strychnin,  707. 

Style,  433,  523  (Fig.  337). 

Stylogonidium,  278. 

Sub -hy menial  layer,  311  (Fig.  219). 

Subtending  leaf,  31. 

Successive  whorls,  24. 

Succulent  fruits,  529,  532. 

Succulent  plants,  catabolism  of,  725. 

Succubous  leaves,  346  (Fig.  244). 

Sucroses,  708. 

Sugars,  708.  . 

Sulphobacteria,  719,  731. 

Sulphur,  710,  713. 

Superior  ovary,  495. 

Superposed  members,  25,  497. 

Supply  of  energy,  717,  730. 

Suppression,  505. 

Suspensor,  14,  372,  424  (Figs.  275, 

278,  279),  441  (Figs.  286,  287). 
Syconus,  528,  578  (Fig.  379). 
Symbiosis,  273,  319,  347,  412,  710, 713. 
Symmetry  of  body,  8  (Figs.  1-4). 

of  flower,  507  (Figs.  322-328). 
Sympodium,  33,  36. 
Synandrium,  518,  539. 
Synangium,  72,  375,  383. 
Synaptase,  724. 

Syncarpous,  521  (Fig.  335),  529. 
Syncyte,91,  118,  129,  141. 
SynergidfB,  451  (Fig.  292). 
Syngenesious  anthers,  518. 
Systems  of  classification,  216. 
Systole,  736. 

Tangential  longitudinal  section,  7. 
Tannin,  708,  729. 

Tapetum,  73,  385,  393,  410,  433,  438, 
519. 

Tap-root,  62,  464. 
Tartaric  acid,  708. 
Tegumentary  tissue,  144. 

function  of,  675. 

primary,  153. 

secondary,  208. 

-system,  144. 
Teleutogonidium,  278,  305  (Figs.  214- 

217),  314. 
Teleutospore,  278. 
Temperature,  671. 

Tendril,  43  (Fig.  24),  58,  619,  685,  743. 
Tentacle,  66 -(Figs.  42,  43),  711. 
Terebene,  709. 
Terminal  bud,  20. 
Ternate,  53  (Fig.  32). 
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Terpenes,  709. 

Testa,  459. 

Tetracyclic,  501. 

Tetrarch,  179. 

Tetradynamous,  518,  602. 

Tetragonidangiura,  75,  230. 

Tetragonidium,  69,  230,  267. 

Tetraspore,  263. 

Thalloid  shoot,  5,  88. 

Thallophyte,  5. 

Thallus,  5,  87,  184,  220,  222. 

Theca  of  Bryophyta,  71,  75,  360,  369 

(Fig.  252). 
Thecse  of  anther,  516. 
Thein,  707. 
Theobromin,  707. 
Theory  of  apposition,  762. 

of  intussusception,  762. 

of  reproduction,  780. 
Thorn,  44  (Fig.  25),  684. 
Tissue,  91,  128. 

aqueous,  161,  164. 

conjunctive,  151,  200. 

cuticularised,  132  (Fig.  91). 

embryonic,  131. 

extra-stelar,  159,  207. 

formation  of,  121,  123,  128. 

forms  of,  92,  131. 

functions  of,  674. 

glandular,  137  (Fig.  100),  204, 679. 

ground-,  144  (Fig.  109),  159. 

heterogeneous,  92. 

homogeneous,  92. 

intra-stelar,  159,  166,  191. 

sclerenchymatous,  132  (Fig.  94), 
676. 

secondary,  191  (Figs.  148-158). 
sieve-,   135    (Figs.  97-99),  181, 

678. 
spurious,  92. 
-systems,  144. 

tegumentary,  14 1  (Fig.  109),  153, 
160,  208,  675. 

thifik-walledparenohymatous,  132. 

thin-walled  parenchymatous,  131 
(Fig.  91). 

tracheal,  133  (Fig.  95),  170,  677. 

vascular,  170. 
Torsion,  12. 

of  twining  stems,  759. 
Torus  of  bordered  pit,  129  (Fig.  88). 

of  flower,  77,  494. 
Trabeculte,  71.  385  (Fig.  256). 
TrachetE,  134  (Fig.  95),  180,  194,  208. 
Tracheal  tissue,  133,  170.  677. 
Tracheid,  134  (Fig.  95),  200  (Fig.  151), 

203  (Fig.  153). 
Trama,  311  (Fig.  219). 
Transfusion-tissue,  169,  465. 
Transition  from  root  to  stem,  179. 
Transmission  of  stimuli,  756. 
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Transpiration,  669,  686,  696. 

-current,  699,  702. 
Transverse  section,  7. 
Trichogyne,  84,  228,  2.50  (Pig.  179), 

268  (Figs.  194,  195),  296  (Figs. 

207,208). 
Trichothallic  growth,  223. 
Trichophore,  270  (Fig.  195). 
Trimorphic  flowers,  455,  630. 
Tripinnate,  52. 
Truncate,  54. 
Trunk,  44. 

Tuber,  41  (Fig.  22),  565  (Fig.  371). 
Tubercles  of  roots,  713. 
Tuberous  root,  63,  683. 
Turgescence,  668. 
Turgid,  668. 
Turgidity,  668. 

Twining  of  climbing-stems,  43,  759. 

of  tendrils,  743. 
Turpentine,  708. 
Tyloses,  135  (Fig.  96). 
Tyrosin,  707,  724. 

Umbel,  491  (Fig.  309),  625. 
Umbellule,  491. 
Umbo,  485. 
Uniaxial,  39,  489. 
Unijugate,  52. 
Unilocular  ovary,  522. 

sporangium,  71. 
Unisexual,  87,  432,  515. 
Unorganised  ferments,  669,  722. 
Unseptate  body,  89,  222,  238,  273; 
Uredogonidium,  278,  305  (Figs.  214, 

216),  314. 
Uredospore,  278. 
Urn,  368. 

Utriculus,  551  (Fig.  358). 

Vacuole,  93  (Fig.  46),  118. 

contractile,  102,  736. 
Vaginula,  330,  362. 
Vallecular  cavities,  153  (Fig.  116),  418. 
Valve  of  Diatoms,  258. 

of  fruits,  531. 
Valvular  dehiscence  of  anther,  520, 

596  (Fig.  400). 
Variability,  779. 
Variation,  777. 

in  direction  of  growth,  739. 

in  rate  of  growth,  738. 
Variety.  218,  778. 

Vascular  bundles,  170,  172  (Figs.  132- 
139),  194  (Fig.  146). 
tissue-system,  144,  170. 
Vegetative  cell,  387,  430,  448  (Figs. 
289,  290). 
organs,  37. 
reproduction,  67,  767. 
reproductive  organs,  13,  767- 
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Velamen,  134, 155  (Fig.  117),  682. 
Velum,  72,  311,  312  (Fig.  222),  384 

(Fig.  256). 
Venation,  free,  55  (Fig.  33). 

furcate,  55. 

parallel,  55  (Fig.  34). 

reticulate,  55  (Fig.  35). 
Venter,  32G,  37G. 

Ventral  canal-cell,  82,  117,  326,  377. 

scales,  334,  336,  340,  342. 

suture,  522. 
Vernation,  59,  742. 
Versatile  anther,  517  (Fig.  331). 
Verticillaster,  493,  642. 
Vessel  134. 

Vexillum,  635  (Fig.  435). 

Vital  functions  of  the  tissues,  674. 

Vittse,  625  (Fig.  426). 

Volatile  oils,  708. 

Volva,  312,  319. 

Wart,  66. 

Waste  products,  670,  727,  728. 
Water-culture,  715  (Fig.  474). 
Water,  absorption  of,  693. 

distribution  of,  700. 
-stoma,  138  (Fig.  100),  157  (Fig. 
121),  730. 


Wax,  155. 

Wliorl,  23  (Fig.  11),  25  (Fig.  12),  496. 
Wings  of  fruits,  531,  617. 

of  leaf,  45. 
Witches'  brooms,  711. 
Wood,  170  (Figs.  126,  130,  133,  184, 

137),  194,  677. 
Wood-parenchyma,  132,  195. 
Woody  fibre,  196  (Fig.  148). 
Woronin's  hypha,  298. 

Xerophilous  plants,  628,  675,  687. 
Xylem,  170  (Figs.  127,  139,  146,  147), 
677. 

Zinc,  716. 

Zonate  tetragonidia,  267. 
Zoocyst,  285. 

Zoogicea-stage,  281  (Fig.  197). 
Zoogonidium,  69,  115  (Figs.  74,  75), 

226,  243,  283,  286,  291  (Figs. 

203,  204). 

Zoospore,  69,  229,  247  (Figs.  176, 
178). 

Zygomorphic  symmetry,  8,  10,  508. 
Zygospore,  80,  118  (Fig.  76),  220,  225, 

229,  242,  244  (Figs.  173,  175, 

176). 
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